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THE TSAR PERSECUTOR. 


T HE intelligent student, of Russian history cannot fail to be struck by 
the analogy between the fate of that people, crushed between the 
anvil of Orthodoxy and the hammer of autocracy, and the misfortune 
that befell those companions of Ulysses who ventured into Circe’s 
palace. The heroes of both stories were drugged, spell-bound, and 
changed into swine ; in both cases, under their bristles beat the hearts 
of kindly men ; and with the modern Russians, as with the ancient 
reeks, it needs but the resolve of one brave, good man to strike 
terror into the enchantress, break the spell, and restore the victims 
to human shape. For a social upheaval, a religious revival, or even 
a gradual raising of the general ethical level would be enough to 
awaken the dormant qualities of the Russians, and thus resuscitate 
one of the most gifted, generous, and chivalrous peoples in the world. 
This is not a mere prophecy, but the embodiment of facts which can 
be verified in the story of the rise and spread of religious sects, 
especially of that remarkable sect known as “ St nudists,” which sprang 
up unnoticed among the South Russian peasantry about the year 18G0, 
and has since spread rapidly from district to district, from government to 
government, until it now stands forth as a formidable power, engaged 
in a decisive struggle with autocracy and Orthodoxy, the .upshot of 
which may mean life or death to the Russian Empire. 

To gauge the trend and significance of Stundism presupposes a 
knowledge of the soil on which it flourishes and of the conditions that 
called it into being ; and this for an Englishman who runs while he 
reads is a matter of no little difficulty. In a general way, one may 
describe the state of the Russian peasantry, when Stundism appeared 
to regenerate it, as that of brutes rather than men ; of chattels sold 
or pledged to pay a debt, or lost and won over a game of card£. The 
VOL, HI. A 
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unfortunate people lay, to use Carlyle’s forcible expression, “ in a 
soak of horrors, sunk like steeping flax hnder the widespread fetid 
hell-waters, and Orthodox though they proudly claim to be, said the 
Patriarch Plnlaretus, ‘they are addicted to crimes unknown to 
heathen nations, and unheard of anjoag peoples ignorant of God/ ” 

Their spiritual guides— gross, grovelling, greedy — were, if possible, 
in a still less enviable condition than the people — avrruptio optimi 
petdma . u The ranks of the clergy, *’ declared thfr Fathers of the Oecu- 
menical Council of Moscow, “are filled with clodhoppers, unfit to 
graze cattle, much less to feed flocks of human souls,” 1 and contem- 
porary archbishops and historians emphatically asserted that the clergy 
of the ninth decade of this century were worthy sons of the sires who sold 
their churches to pay for night orgies, distilled vodka, atid robbed men 
and women of money and virtue, whenever they chanced upon either. 2 
The cynical 11 ussophube may suspect, and the liussophile may hope, 
that to these generalisations there were numerous and conspicuous 
exceptions ; but the impartial historian must content himself with 
declaring which of the scales descends, without analysing too curiously 
the glittering dust that adheres to the light sido of the balance. 

Some of the degraded serfs were driven by stress of hunger to seek 
work on the farms of certain German colonists settled in the govern- 
ment of Kherson since the reign of the Empress Catherine -simple, 
God-fearing Teutons, faithful to the language, traditions, and modes 
of thought of the Fatherland — and it was while living here as labourers, 
substituting coffee for vodka, hard work for wasteful idleness, and 
thrift for improvidence, that these bewitched beasts grew gradually 
alive to the fact that they, too, were men like their masters, and, 
issuing forth from their subterranean caverns, discovered heaven and 
earth, God and the devil, above the primal duties shining aloft like 
stars, and below the charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

*• Scattered at the foot of man like flowers.* * 

In Osnova (Government of Kherson), a disreputable tramp, named 
Onishtshenko, was one of the first to descry the new light, and 
between 1855 and I860 he adopted the teachings of the Gospel, 
learned to read and write, and to make boots and shoes, and eagerly 
imparted the knowledge to his comrades ; and scarcely were t.he 
serfs emancipated before half a dozen native evangelical preachers 
arose from among his disciples, whose useful and exemplary lives 
spoke more persuasively in favour of the new views than the most 
convincing syllogisms of logic and the most striking analogies of 
history. Their doctrines were simple and eminently adapted to their 
hearers ; for the Germans, who had assisted to restore their 

J Supplement . Historical Documents, vol. v. p, 473. Cf. also Shtsliapoff, “ The Bussian 
Schism,” p. 105. Kasan, 1850. 

2 Supplement, Historical Documents, J.r. ; Shtshapoff, op. cit., pp. 143, 205; cf. also 
The Pastoral Letters of Nicanor, Archbishop of Kherson, passim. 
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atrophied religious sense, could do no more than impart a general 
-direction to their efforts, a*hd being themselves in a state of religious 
ferment, had no body of dogmas to hand down, hp complicated ritual 
to enforce, nothing to recommend beyond the offering up of prayer, 
the singing of hymns, and th$ reading of Scripture at regular meet- 
ings (like the classes of the Methodists), which took place at stated 
hours (St linden) 1 twice a week. - 

u We must worship God in spirit, and the spirit being free, our 
worship should be likewise free from the fetters of ceremonies and 
forms,” said the new sectarians, who soom came to be known as 
Rationalists. But for all their rationalism these peasant apostles had 
that dash of mysticism in # their composition which makes all the 
difference between the cold, unimpassioned reasoning of the hair- 
splitting metaphysician and the warm, life-giving enthusiasm of the 
religious reformer. “ My Saviour is my only priest,” they replied to 
the Orthodox popes, who offered to administer the sacraments at a 
cheaper rate than usual, or to dispense with them altogether for 
a more considerable bribe. “ Men’s wants and capacities vary greatly,” 
said one of the Stundist leaders ; “ and the light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world adapts its intensity to each.” Once or 
twice this personal revelation, which is practically identical with the 
Inward Light recognised by the Society of Friends, became almost as 
■objective as the effulgence that dazzled Saul, or the rays that illu- 
mined Bunyan as he played his last game of cat. Thus Onishtshenko’s 
resolve to break away from the criminal u life of a filthy brute,” as he 
himself aptly terms it, was accompanied by signs and portents which 
to him, at least, were palpable and physical. Overwhelmed one day 
by a crushing sense of his guilt, he had thrown himself on the floor, 
and was fervently praying for forgiveness and light : t{ ‘0 God, 
enlighten me ! make me a changed man ! ’ I besought Him with tears 
and sobs. When all at once it seemed as if some one tore the clothes 
from off my back, whereupon a marvellous sense of freedom, a feeling 
of intense joy, came over me, and I knew God thenceforth.”* 2 

But moderate mysticism alone would have been powerless to buoy 
them up on the waters of the tempest-tossed sea towards which, 
having cut their Orthodox moorings, they were rapidly drifting : the 
strictures and taunts of the clergy compelled them to reinforce the 
inward with the outward light, and to study the New Testament with 
a thoroughness impossible to the illiterate. They set themselves, 
therefore, to master the rudiments of reading and writing, old and 
young learning as if they were to live for ever, and living meanwhile 
as if they were to die on the morrow. There was something pathetic, 
almost tragic, in the spectacle of elderly fathers and mothers of large 

1 From the German word for hours (St linden) the name Stundist is derived. 

2 Of. \ Roshjestvensky, “ South Russian Stundism,” p. tfri. 
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families and feeble old folk, who were tottering on the brink of the 
grave, painfully spelling dissyllabic words, struggling with vowels 
and diphthongs, aiwi laboriously drawing pothooks and hangers in the 
intervals of fatiguing field labour. But signal success rewarded 
patient toil, and in a few years th e.pivm (fcsidcriurn of Erasmus of 
Rotterdam was fulfilled in Russia, and the tiller chanted scraps of 
the Gospel as he walked after his plough, the weaver sang chapters 
of it to the noisy accompaniment of his shuttle, and the traveller 
beguiled the tedium of his journey with the thrilling stories of the 
“ Book.” From that day to this, elementary instruction in reading 
and writing is given in spite of edicts and ukases to all members of 
the persuasion . 1 

Stundism, in virtue of the conditions that brought it forth, is a 
broad expanding rule of life rather than a narrow unbending creed. The 
poor peasants who were first dazzled with the new religious light had 
been afflicted with spiritual blindness all their lives ; and the change 
that brought with it moral regeneration conferred neither the gift of 
tongues nor the analytical intellect of the scholastic. It would have 
been not merely rash but fatuous, therefore, had they attempted to 
go into the quibbles of casuistry, or the refinements of metaphysics. 
I heir religion was confined within limits which nearly coin- 
cided with those of human reason ; and the Agnostic humanitarian 
will note with satisfaction that Russian Evangelical Christianity 
clothes industry, thrift, and those other non- religious habits which 
are essential to durable and deserved success with the added attrac- 
tion of holiness, thus giving them a double sanction and a twofold 
reward. It was from the Stnndists that many of the doctrines of 
Count Tolstoi s New Christianity were derived, and among others, 
the necessity of manual labour, which they regard almost in the light 
of a religious act. Old and young, rich and poor, vie with each 
other in their attempts to increase the sum total of the necessaries of 
life ; and for many of them, as for George Eliot’s Caleb Garth, 
the prince of darkness is a slack workman. (t Why do yon still toil 
and moil like a brisk young country lad ? ” asked a Russian priest of 
Onishtshenko, tlieStundist leader now over seventy years old. u It is 
not I who work ; it is God within me,” was the reply ; the spirit of 
which is suggestive of Arnauld’s answer to Nicole, who had desired 
him to lay down the pen and rest : “ Rest ! Have we not all eternity 
to rest in > ” 

Having adopted the New Testament as their exclusive rule of faith, 
all doctrines and practices which could not, in the opinion of the 
Stundists, claim their origin from that book were rejected as super- 
fluous : the sacraments, the intercession of saints, prayers for the dead, 
image-worship, fasting, oaths, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, &c., were 

1 Htf Week, No. 2, p. 59 ; J\Yi::ubvAhtjrathktj Messenger, 1877, No. 22. 
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weighed and found wanting, and discarded with the less hesitation 
that few of them had any’rcal hold* on the people. In a word, there 
was a philosophical breadth in the new movement which was cal- 
culated to astonish all who knew its low-born initiators. A mere 
sect may be bounded and fettered by a word, a syllable, a letter ; but 
a religion needs untrammeled freedom for .future expansion ; and 
consciously or unconsciously, Stubdism aimed at becoming a religion. 

In 1870, some Baptist missionaries from Prussia converted a number 
of German colonists, and through them several Sfcundists, to their teach- 
ings. After this in a few communities elders began to preside at prayer- 
meetings, to christen tlieir brethren, to bless marriages, and to read 
a burial service over the dead. But averse to the thraldom of forms 
rather than to change as such, the great majority stood firm, and 
rejected the innovations. Discussions and debates became the order 
of the day ; and in the house, the market-place, and the prison, where 
many of the Stundists were confined for their faith, the question of 
adult baptism was eagerly mooted and variously solved according to 
the lights or emotions of the disputants. 4i Ceremonies are mummeries,” 
cried Balaban, one of the most intelligent and energetic of them all, 
arguing the matter with his comrade Lassotsky in the Tarasht- 
shansky prison. The views and doctrines of the Baptists were 
adopted by many, but rejected by many more, and ended by gradually 
leavening the whole movement. Many of the Stundists are now 
confounded with the Baptists, but they themselves are content with 
the modest designation of Evangelical Christians ; and whatever 
differences of opinion may have been engendered by the new doctrine, 
they never degenerated into anything like bitterness. 1 

For amid progressing opinions and varying practices, brotherly love 
is the one enduring doctrine of the Stundists, compared with which 
everything else is but as dust in the balance. “ The service of God,” 
say their teachers, “ means our living for others and dying to 
ourselves.” “ God is love,” exclaims the Stundist Slivka, “ and what 
He asks of us is love for each other who are His images, and not 
temples and wax-lights and icons and myrrh.” And it is in accord- 
ance with this principle that they strive to shape their lives. From 
the day of his conversion dates the Stundist’s death as an individual ; 
thenceforth he exists and acts only as a constituent part of humanity ; 
for although the sectarians cherish the idea of a close bond of fellowship 
among the members of their own religious body, they preach with 

1 The great majority of the Stundists are tillers of the soil. They have also a goodly 
sprinkling, however, of other classes of the community in tlieir ranks, artisans, fisher- 
men, &c., and, what is so very rare in other religious sects in Russia, several represen- 
tatives of the educated orders. The Christianity of these latter occasionally loses 
itself in the Deism of Rousseau, or the Pantheism of .Spinoza, while the views of many 
even of the less educated Stundists on the Atonement, the Trinity, &e. &c. arc more in 
harmony with those of the Hicksite Friends of the United States than with the 
doctrines of English Baptists. 
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greater fire the brotherhood of the entire race^ and are careful neither by 
act nor omission to shut themselves out from any part of the realm of 
human sympathies and interests. Nay, their charity, uncircumscribed 
by humanity itself, soars upwards among the starry worlds in search 
of new objects ; and the opinion is largely held by Stundists that 
Christ is still wandering over the myriad inhabited planets of space, 
teaching and saving God's creatures there by His word and example. 
u Sins are the root of all our sufferings," they say, “ and all human 
sins are but forms of that Protean crime, envious discord, which keeps 
us brothers apart whom oar common Father, God,, created to love and 
cherish each other/’ 1 For him who observes the commandment of love, 
existence is full of charm, while death possesses no terrors. He who 
has lived for his fellows can go forth from life like the withered leaf 
blown from the storm -stricken bough, fearless whither it is being 
carried by the wind. Nor do the Stundists confine their charity to 
the distribution of money and goods ; they give themselves with 
both ; mowing his hay for the prisoner or the invalid, reaping his 
com, sowing his potatoes, repairing liis hut, and bringing up his 
children. It was in this school that Count Tolstoi first learned the 
wholesome lesson that alms without the almsgiver are harmful, not 
helpful ; that — 

“ The holy supper is kept indeed 
In what so we share with another's need, 

. Not what we give but A\liat. we share — 

l*’or the gift 'without the giver is bare.*' 


This being not merely the theoiy but the daily practice of the 
Stundists, it is not wonderful that their consequent high standard of 
morality should have been remarked and eulogised by all classes of the 
population, friends and foes. Even the clerical journals which thunder 
against their theology have nothing but praise for their ethics. 
ct The lofty morality of the Stundists,” exclaims one Orthodox journal, 
“ is truly marvellous.” 2 “Force and violence are foreign to their 
character ; guile and double-dealing banished from their lives ; and 
such is their natural kind-heartedness that the insults and injustice 
which they suffer, instead of kindling their anger, evoke their com- 
passion.” 3 “They set such store by honest labour,” we read in 
another Orthodox organ, “ that they eschew every kind of pleasure, 
even the most innocent (!) of all — viz., the squandering of their time 
away in idleness.” 4 <c The Stundists are a most industrious body of 
men,” writes a patriotic journal ; “ they do not steal, neither do they 
drink or swear ; and in the ups and downs of life they bear them- 
selves like genuine Christians. Crime among them is almost unheard 
of; one of their cherished virtues consists in feeding the hungry,, 
clothing the naked, caring for the sick, sheltering the wanderer; 

1 Week , 1887, No. 2, p. 54, 2 Kieff Diocesan Ne w» % 1872, No. 7, p. 150. 

3 Kieff Telegraphy 1876, No. 15. 4 Week, 1877, No. 2, pp. 58, 59. 
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in a word, in helping in every feasible way their necessitous neigh- 
bours.” 1 Another strictly clerical review characterises the* Stundists 
as “ upright, sober, compassionate people ; ” 2 and even the public 
prosecutor and the police, accustomed to see mainly the* seamy side of 
the lives of those with whom they come in contact, have given them 
a certificate of character of which* any Christian community might well 
be proud. “ The Stundists,” says the police superintendent of the 
Tarashtshansky District (Ispravnik), u are distinguished from the rest 
of the population by their uniformly high standard of morality ; and 
in the villages in which they reside crime h^j practically disappeared. 
Owing to their sobriety, their economical condition is incomparably 
better than that of the Orthodox population, while no comparison at 
all need be made between their respective intellectual levels, seeing 
that almost all Stundists can read and write. Their family life is in 
all respects exemplary, and their relations with each other are, in the 
broadest and best sense of the word, Christian.” So strongly are they 
imbued with the principle of religious equality, that servants and 
masters, children and parents, address each other by their Christian 
names, without lessening their mutual respect. A writer who has 
little sympathy with their religious views assures us that their family 
life is, in all respect^, irreproachable : u Bickerings and wrangling 
are very rare, as are all manifestations of authority and power. All 
the members of the family are possessed of equal rights, the husband 
being in nowise privileged in respect to the wife, nor the parents* in 
respect to their offspring. Parental authority, instead of assuming 
any of those repulsive forms deemed indispensable for the right 
bringing up of children, gives way to gentle persuasion, right direction, 
and, above ail, to the powerful example of a truly Christian life .” 3 

Here then, on the one hand, was a population sunk in an abyss of 
foulness, addicted to all the vices of the slave, and unrestrained by 
any of the moderating instincts of the brute ; distressed, diseased, 
lacking even the keen consciousness indispensable to despair; creatures, 
in a word, for whom Mazdeism, Brahminism, nay, Confucianism itself, 
would have been a glorious revelation ; and, on the other hand, a 
band of heroic individuals such as form the pith round which great 
movements grow, humanising these masses, shaping thought and deed 
in a noble harmony, transforming beasts of the field into men and 
Christians, and changing a dreary steppe into a smiling garden. 
Between these two bodies the Government, whose long cherished 
desire seemed now at last about to be fulfilled, looked on in blank 
astonishment, uncertain whether to applaud or condemn. Peter the 
Great, Elizabeth, Catherine, and Alexander L, painfully conscious that 

1 Memoirs of the fatherland, 1878, No. 5, p. 210. § 

s Ecclesiastico- Social Messenger, 1880, No. 91. 

3 Faith and Reason (a Bimetfsual organ of the Orthodox Church, published in 
Kharkoff), 1886, No. 20, pp. 41, 42 ; Week , 1877, No. 2, p. 60. 
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their people were morally dead, had applied drastic measures to 
resuscitate them. Ukases imparting to Church discipline the sanction 
of pena laws, edicts compelling the population to visit the church, 
confess their §ins °and receive communion, and statutes Condemning 
them in certain cases to do severe penance in monasteries, had been 
issued, and issued in vain. r As a‘ l&st resource, the transfusion of 
healthy foreign blood had been resorted to ; but the establishment of 
German, Austrian, Bohemian, and Servian colonies in the south of 
Kussia had resulted only in the formation of ethnographical oases in 
the midst of a desert, in the production of streaks of grey light that 
merely intensified the surrounding gloom. Here now at last was a 
moral agency securing all the advantages which the Government 
desired for the people, and steering clear <5f air the dangers they appre- 
hended No vast upheaval was to be feared ; no sudden crises such 
as those during which men and institutions are put on their trial or 
swept ruthlessly away. The forces of which Stundism disposed worked 
gently, imperceptibly, and with the even regularity of a law of Nature, 
an inestimable advantage in the classic land of dynamite and the 
revolver. But the Government let the opportunity slip ; the resusci- 
tated people were thrust back into the dank graves whence they had 
arisen; while their saviours, ranked as incendiaries and murderers, were 
flogged, ruined, banished, and condemned to the Siberian mines. 

But in answer to the charges of inhuman cruelty and un-Christian 
hatred, the Government and the Church are entitled to enter a plea 
of self-defence, for enlightenment and progress are absolutely incom- 
patible with autocracy and Orthodoxy; while the clergy, afraid of losing 
their fees for the sacraments, may well be excused if they took refuge 
behind the sword of the State, conscious that ignorance disqualified 
them from employing argument, and vice from relying on the force of 
example. This consciousness of their own shortcomings assumed 
strange forms, sometimes impelling the priest to decline, in spite of 
the pressing request of the authorities, to reason with the sectarians, 
and point out to them their errors ; l at other times determining the 
monasteries to refuse to admit the Stundists who were condemned to 
reside and do penance there, “ lest they should pervert the brethren 
who are weak in the faith.” 2 

But the devices employed by the clergy to ruin the sectarians 
whom they could not hope to convert, would have disgraced a less 
exalted order, and irreparably damaged a more respectable cause. 
The first recorded attempt to stay the progress of the new sect took 
place in 1865, when the pope of an “ infected” district forwarded a 
secret report to his rural dean, in which he accused the Stundists of 

1 Cf. “Materials for the History of Stundism ” (pamphlet in Russ), 1884,pp. Id, 17. 
•* Transactions of the Diocese of Kherson,” I860, pp. 282, 283. 

2 “Transactions of the Diocese of Kieff,” 1876, p. 74, 
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drinking milk on Wednesdays and Fridays, and of chanting hymns 
and reading the New Testament ; as if this book were a plaything 
instead of a manual of morals to regulate one's life by. But a Govern- 
ment Commissary, sent to study the sect on the spot, declared in his 
secret report that the most dangerous and criminal trait in Stundism 
was its principle of (Christian) brotherhood ; “ for a very close bond of 
service andflove unites in one body all the members of this sect.” 1 

The clergy were instructed by their superiors to influence the 
apostates by laying stress on the awful and indisputable truth 
that there is no salvation possible outside 4he Orthodox Church. 
Many of the sectarians who felt indisposed to enter into relations 
with popes whom they often njet on the road in a state of helpless 
drunkenness, and who occasionally left a corpse for four or five days 
in a house until the haggling about the price of the burial service 
was brought to a successful issue, were arrested by the police in order 
the more conveniently to be brought up before the priests, the deans, 
and the consistories, by whom they were questioned, cross-questioned, 
cajoled, and bullied. They treated the clergy with marked respect ; 
replied to their questions with transparent frankness, and merely 
complained of being kept indefinitely in prison for reading the Gospel 
and endeavouring to live in accordance with its precepts. 2 After 
having spent a considerable time in gaol, they were set free on the 
ground that no crime had been brought home to them, whereupon th$ 
ecclesiastical dignitaries wrote to entreat the Government to re-arrest 
and punish them administratively — viz., without trial or formal 
accusation. 3 It would be presumptuous to expect the Western reader 
to give credence to a damning accusation of this kind against a body 
of men so highly respected by the hierarchy of the Anglican Church 
on anything short of the most conclusive evidence known to a court 
of law. The documents on which it rests are the qriginal reports of 
the bishops, archbishops, and consistories themselves. u The release 
of imprisoned Stundiets (found not guilty by the verdict of an Orthodox 
jury, in which the judge concurred) only increases the people’s respect 
and admiration for these sectarians, and lends colour to the belief 
that his Excellency the Governor is of their way of thinking.” 4 

This simulated fear that the masses would confound the impar- 
tiality of the administration with its approbation has ever been 
one of the stock arguments of the clergy in favour of substituting 
arbitrary punishments for the slow action of the law. A very short 
time since the public Censor put it forward as his motive for sup- 
pressing several verses of the Koran destined for the use of Bussian 
Mohammedans ; but the liberal advisers of Alexander II., the most 

1 Of. Roshjestvensky, u South Buss Stundism,” p. 114. 3 Op. cit. pp. 63, 64. 

3 “ Transactions of the Dioceso of Kherson,” 1866, No. 65, pp. 321, 322. 

4 Op. cit. p. 43. 
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liberal of Russian monarchs, guided by very different maxims, refused 
to swerve from the path of strict legality. Subsequent events have 
shown that the ^Ministers, not the clergy, were mistaken in their 
calculations 3* and one of the most curious results of the publication 
of the New Testament in Russian with the Censor’s imprimatur was 
that for a long time the untutored country-folk were full of the idea 
that the Tsar and his Tshinovniks approved the doctrines it teaches. 

It is impossible to read the numerous secret ^reports of the priests 
and bishops that now lie pigeon-holed in the archives of monasteries 
and consistories without regretting that they were not written by those 
base professional spies who trade and thrive on the blood of the 
guiltless rather than by the ministers of the God of pity and love. 
The thirst for vengeance and the fierce fire of rancorous hate embodied 
in these remarkable documents entitle their writers to rank with the 
most zealous and consistent of the inquisitors. One of the first of 
these pleas for violence was drawn up by Fathor Terletsky, a priest 
selected by the Archbishop of Kieff for his energy, erudition, and 
eloquence to bring back the lost sheep to the true fold. This mis- 
sionary had been a Roman Catholic clergyman, and having changed 
his own faith with profit to himself, now exerted himself to the 
utmost to dissuade others from the crime of changing theirs. His 
failure to convert a single Stundist was a terrible blow to his 
orthodoxy and self-love, and afforded some excuse for the report 
which he drew up and sent to the Metropolitan, setting forth that 
the wandering sheep could only be restored by adopting the following 
measures : ( 1 ) Strictly prohibiting all Bible readings and prayer- 
meetings, and, lest they should be convened at night in secret, quarter- 
ing soldiers in the huts of all who were suspected of Stundism, and 
dogging the steps of all wandering pedlars ; and (2) condemning 
' without trial or accusation all Stundist preachers to penal servitude in 
the mines of Siberia} And unreasonably apprehensive lest his 
ecclesiastical superiors should turn a deaf ear to his suggestions, he 
forwarded a copy of this report to the Governor of Kieff, who sent it 
on to the Ministry in St. Petersburg, Little by little other priests 
engaged in the thankless task of converting the Stnndists mustered 
up courage to give expression to analogous views, and very soon the 
Ministries were overwhelmed with similar projects. 8 

These suggestions were supplemented by charges so cunningly 
formulated that the Government could not afford to ignore them. The 
sectarians were accused of trampling on their own icons in the privacy 
of their houses ; of reviling (not calumniating) the priests ; of speak- 

1 “ Transactions of the Diocese of Kieff,” 1873. 

- Op. cit. Nos. 82, 83 ; “Transactions of the Diocese of Kherson” 1866, No. 65, 
p. 321 ; “ Transactions of the Diocese of Kieff,” 1870, pp. 74, 178, 179 &c. 
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ing disrespectfully of the sacraments ; and of threatening to turn the 
churches into stables. Some of these accusations, or analogous charges, 
may have occasionally been founded on a substratum of truth. 
Stundism, no more than Christ’s Christianity, could be expected to 
render those who professed it impeccable ? it certainly did not prevent 
some of its own shining lights from putting greater trust in the 
cunning of the serpent than in the simplicity of the dove ; and 
unpleasant circumstantial rumours of lying explanations and deceitful 
promises made to bishops and consistories, capped by the pious fraud 
of perjury, impress upon one the melancholy truth of the lesson 
taught by the fable of the cat who, being changed into a maiden, 
sprang from her bed at the sight of a mouse . 1 It is probable enough 
that the zeal of some of the newly converted occasionally outran 
their discretion. It may well be that they treated their icons after 
the manner in which Diagoras treated Hercules’ image, putting it, 
under the pot to “ scathe their pottage ” ; it is certain that they 
worked in the fields on days sacred to various saints, and it is more 
than probable that they did not always succeed in hiding their special 
dislike for St. Nicholas — a curious sentiment explicable only on the 
supposition that lack of reading deprived them of even a superficial 
acquaintance with the lives of Vladimir, Olga, and several other saints 
of the Russian Pantheon. But there was not a tittle of truth in 
the graver charges of disaffection, political conspiracy, &c., which 
were repeatedly urged and periodically vamped up anew by the over- 
zealous clergy. “ It is my opinion,” writes the Archbishop of 
Kherson, “ that the aims of the Stundists are very far-reaching ; that 
they are striving, in fact, to establish something in the nature of 
Communism ; but they conceal these plots marvellously well.” a This 
reminds one of the lazy boy who pleaded the mud as an excuse for 
having absented himself from school one day. “ Mud?” exclaimed 
the schoolmaster ; “ I saw no mud to speak of.” “ It was too deep 
for detection,” replied the truant, whose ingenuity seems quite equal 
to that of the Orthodox Archbishop. “ I regret to say,” concludes 
the prelate, “that it has become a most arduous task for the clergy 
to keep watch and ward over their flocks .... wherefore the inter- 
position of the secular power is absolutely indispensable .” 5 

As a rule, the law courts established the innocence of the accused, 
and after some painful disclosures as to the crooked methods employed 
by the clergy to ruin their adversaries, the ecclesiastical authorities 

J Balaban is said to have sworn before the Consistory of Kieff that he had never 
swerved a hair’s-breadth from the teachings or rites of Orthodoxy, and in order to prove 
his good faith, to have fallen on his knees before an icon, and solemnly promisod to 
remain faithful to the Church all the days of his life. (Cf. “Baptists or Btundists in 
Kieff !" a pamphlet, 1885, p. 11. For the alleged tergiversations of Tsiboolsky, see 
“Transactions of the Kieff Ecclesiastical Consistory, 1870,” No. 196, pp. 46, 4T, 49.) 

a “Trans, of the Eccles. Consistory of Kherson, 1866,” No. 65, p, 32. 3 Ibid. 
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availed themselves of an old law, and took upon themselves the func- 
tions of the public prosecutor ; but after a short time the courts 
refused to try the cases they prepared . 1 They then began to exercise 
very largely another right vested in them by law, to intern the 
heretics in monasteries, for thp epurpose described in the law- 
books as “ doing penance,” but which in many cases might with 
equal truth be terfned undergoing torture, — the least painful features 
of which were the pangs of hunger, intensified by the endless harangues 
of the monks delegated to convert them, to whom they were com- 
pelled to listen in respectful silence. But the results in the monas- 
teries were the same as outside ; not a man was moved, not a convert 
made ; the pliant nature of the easy-going Russian peasant seemed to 
have been hardened to adamant as it passed through the Stundist 
mould. “ You merely worry the . lives out of us,” one of the secta- 
rians exclaimed to the priest told off to reason with him ; for God’s 
sake leave us in peace. It is not you who will be called to account 
in the next life for our deeds in this. You have delivered your 
message, and we have rejected it. Having done your duty, pray 
leave us in peace .” 2 One of the exhorting priests writes thus naively 
in his report : “ The heretics now positively hate Orthodoxy and the 
clergy, and refuse to listen to us any more .” 3 Another, whose honesty 
exceeded his prudence, wrote : u The fact is that these men either 
have done no wrong, or else their hearts have been hardened by the 
ceaseless questioning and cross- questioning to which they have been 
subjected .” 4 

Thecivil authorities themselves grew at last indignant at the conduct 
of the clergy ; and the Governor of Kherson went so far as to suggest 
to the Archbishop that Orthodoxy could only gain by the substitution of 
intelligent priests for the shallow-brained zealots who ministered in 
the “ infected ” districts/* It is curious to read the Archbishop’s 
declaration in reply, that he entertains u grave doubts as to the utility 
of appointing intelligent priests in the Stundist villages. I consider 
it, however, absolutely necessary,” he adds, “ that the civil authorities 
should rid us of Pastor Bonnekemper, and the Stundists, M. Ratooshny, 
T. Khlistoon, and E. Tsimbal .” 6 

Meanwhile the sectarians kept steadily on their way, teaching, 
working, and humanising; absorbing all the infected Ahrimanic 
elements of society, and restoring them later on as healthy and active 
members to the community. At night they held their prayer-meetings 
by stealth, one of their number keeping watch the while ; by day some 
of them would take their stand outside the taverns and await the 

r “ Trans, of the Eccles. Consistory of Kief, 1874,” pp. 223, 224. 

a Roshjestvensky, op. cit. p. 164. 

3 “Trans. Eccles. Consist, of Kieff, 1873/’ p. 16. 

4 “Trans. Eccles. Consist. Kherson, 1866,” No. 66, p. 32. % Roshjestvensky, p. 111. 

6 “Trans. Eccles, Consist. JKhepson, 1866," No. 66. pp. 243, 245. 
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habitual drunkard or the weak-willed farmer come to squander the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of his cattle Or corn ; they would reason with and chide 
him like a living projection of his own conscience, and coax and humour 
him like a wife or a mother. 1 They generally succeeded # in changing 
his purpose, and not unfrequentl^ his heart, thus rendering themselves 
liable to penal servitude. The feats they achieved in this way bordered 
on the miraculous, and might seem to favour the idea that the secta- 
rians possessed some pptent elixir or heavenly ichor which built up 
anew the worn-out tissues of the psychical man, and bestowed youth 
and strength on his marrowless, life-wearied frame. This is no mere 
revivalist phrase, but the expression of a fact which rivets the atten- 
tion and challenges the admiration of the most indifferent observer. 
All the soulless lumps of dull decayed humanity, the sight of whom 
makes even the native patriot occasionally despair of Russia’s future, 
seem to be literally boiled down in some Medea’s cauldron and made 
healthy and honest, as a result of that psychological or psychical change 
termed conversion. 

But this moral awakening of the people was but the heaping of 
coals of fire on the heads of the clergy, who redoubled their efforts 
to root out or localise the “ infection.” And the civil authorities were 
at last aroused to what they were assured was a sense of their duty. 
The Stundists made bold to petition Ministers, Governors, and Depart- 
ments of State for permission to read the Gospel in their private 
houses, and absent themselves from the drunken Sunday gatherings 
of the Orthodox peasants in the taverns, without arousing suspicion 
or incurring penalties. 2 But the authorities turned a deaf ear to 
their request, and a series of sound floggings were hopefully adminis- 
tered not only to the men, but likewise to the women who had joined 
the sect; the lash, to increase its efficacy, being in some cases wielded by 
the heretics’ own brothers, who had remained true and pious Christians. 3 
In addition to this, the leaders of the movement were arrested, and 
sent to pick oakum in the prisons, and a fine of £1 8s. per head was 
inflicted on every Stundist each time he attended a prayer-meeting. 4 
Nor was this all : energetic Government commissaries were sent to 
the Cfi infected ” districts to co-operate with the clergy in the thank- 
less work of converting the heretics. One of these officials despatched 
to Tshaplinka, the headquarters of the Stundists of the Government 
of Kieff, is described by his spiritual allies in an official organ of the 
clergy, as “ an uneducated, stupid, coarse old man, almost perpetually 
drunk, and accustomed to have his palm greased before every under- 
taking he set his hand to His method was to attack every 

prayer-meeting of which he got wind, to trounce every man and 
woman he found there, and to detain them in prison without trial or 

1 Roslijestvenaky, op. tit . p. 80. 

2 “ Transactions of the Eccies. Consist, of Kieff/’ No. 195, pp. 162, 164, 

3 Roshjestvensky, op. cit. p. 70. 4 Ibid. 
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nquiry during his pleasure / 5 1 The number of conversions he effected 

nowhere recorded. * 

Nettled and stimulated by the complaint of the Governor of 
Kherson that the clergy were doing more harm than good by “ their 
continual and unjust persecution of the Stundists ,” 2 the Archbishop 
resolved to give less combative methods a trial, and wrote one day to 
the authorities to say that he had hit upon a sure means of striking 
a decisive blow at the sectarian movement. # He would send, he 
said, for Ratooshny, the chief of the Stundist persuasion — whom he 
had so often vainly endeavoured to have sent to Siberia — and as an 
inducement to him to belie his convictions and betray his co-reli- 
gionists, promise to ordain him a priest of the Orthodox Church. 
It was a strange plan for an Archbishop to conceive, and throws a 
curious light on Orthodox notions of Christianity and morality ; but 
the authorities approving, the prelate set about carrying it out, and 
Ratooshny was duly summoned. The spiritual shepherd cordially 
welcomed the heresiarch, talked feelingly to him about his future, 
and offered him holy orders and a comfortable career as a bribe to 
forswear his religious convictions. Ratooshny replied that he set 
greater store by God’s promise than man’s favour, and that he would 
not sell his birthright for a mess of pottage/ 

Obviously there was nothing left but to fall back upon the old 
methods once more ; and the clergy were at last successful in having 
the leading Stundists tried for apostasy and proselytising — crimes 
visited in Russia with the same category of penalties as murder. At 
the trial, which was a veritable causa eSUbrc, the witnesses for the 
prosecution failed to throw any strong light on the theological views 
of the sectarians, while they made it perfectly clear that their moral 
conduct was irreproachable. “ There are no thieves or drunkards or 
lewd people among them,” one witness deposed, “ and some of the 
worst scoundrels about the place turned honest men as soon as they 
joined the Stundists / 5 The two leaders, Ratooshny 4 and Tsimbal 6 
declared that they themselves had led abominable lives before their 
conversion, and a similar story was told by many of the rank and file.® 
These revelations made an impression on the minds of the Orthodox 
jury, who brought in a verdict of not guilty . 7 The chief Russian 
journal of the day, the Golos , commenting on these proceedings, said : 

“ We seem transported back to the early ages of Christianity, or the 
gloomy epoch of the Holy Inquisition with its burnings and judicial 
murders. In the present case we have a number of true-hearted, 
straightforward, thrifty peasants who, because they come together to 

1 Of. The review, Faith and JRcason (a bimensual organ of Russian Orthodoxy). 
X886, xx. p. 404. 

8 Cf. “Transactions of the Eccles. Consist, of Kherson , " 1875, No. 479, pp. 48, 105. 

3 Roshjestvensky, op. cit. p. 113. 4 Golos newspaper, 1878, No. 108. 

0 “ Transactions of the Eccles. Consist, of Kherson,” I860, No. 56, p. 66. 

6 “Transaction of the Eccles. Consist, of Kieff ” 1870. No. 195, p. 164. 

7 Dish, 1878, No. 6. 
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read the Gospel, and do their best to live up to its teachings . . . . 
conscientiously discharging their obligations to society and the State, 
are ranked with criminals, and placed in the dock.” 1 This victory 
gave a powerful fillip to the movement, and in 1883 Stundism had a 
considerable following in the Governments of KiefF, Kherson, Volhynia, 
Poltava, Ekaterinoslav, Orel, and tlie country of the Don Cossacks. 3 

The next phase -in the ecclesiastical plan of campaign was the 
formation of lay confraternities presided over by priests ; but the 
wiles and violence of these bodies, some of which possess considerable 
funds, have seldom been successful except wheij success cast a greater 
slur upon Orthodoxy than failure could. The few leaflets they have 
printed for the people are redolent of the bazaar rather than the 
pulpit. 3 But their main hopes are based on the attraction of the 
money-bribe which they offer to every Stundist who returns to the 
fold, and on the promise they make of further material help to the 
converts, and free or assisted education to their children. These 
relatively high premiums on apostasy have been instrumental in 
creating an enterprising class of men who abandon the house of their 
father in order to regale themselves on their return with the fatted calf. 

1 Golos , 1878, No. 108. 

3 Of. Zarya, 1882, No. 108 ; Nieff Diocesan News, 1880, No. 37 ; Dkaterinoslavsky 
Diocesan News, 1884, No. 22 ; Caucasian Diocesan News, 1885, No. 12, p. 493, &c. 

3 The titles of two of the most widely distributed leaflets are: “No Salvation out- 
side the Orthodox Church,” and “The Damned Stundist.” The latter is a hymn 
which, as it was printed in the Crovornnjent Printing Office and distributed at the 
express desire of the Archbishop of Kharkoff, deserves to be read in full : 

This Damned Stundist. 
i. vi. 

Boom, ye church thunders ! All the blessed and holy saints, 

Flash forth ye curses of the Councils I Guardians of our Fatherland, 

Crush with eternal anathemas Our patrons and our watchful guides, 

The outcast race of Stundists ! Are scorned by the damned Stundist. 


ii. 

The Stundist strikes at our dogmas, 
Scoffs at our traditions, 

Loathes our holy icons, 

The heretic,' the” damned Stundist ! 

in. 

God hath blessed our Russian Church 
With high renown and fame. 

Slandered is our Mother dear, 

Slandered by the damned Stundist. 

IV. 

Our fanes and holy temples 
That shine throughout the land, 

Like stars in’ the blue firmament, 

Are shunned by the damned Stundist. 

v. 

Our prayers before the altar, 

The -hymns by which we honour God, 
The mysteries wo celebrate, 

Are blasphemed by the damned Stundist. 


VII. 

The relics of the slaves of God, 

Our images most holy, 

Our processions of the cross, 

Are loathed by the damned Stundist. 

VIII. 

When we our fields and meadows bless, 
Our brooks and springs we consecrate. 
Nay, when we kneel and kiss the cross, 
Then gibes the damned Stundist. 

IX. 

Dark and gloomy, demondike, 

He shuns the flock, the Orthodox 
He skulks in nooks and corners dark, 
God's foe, the damned Stundist. 

x. 

The simple sheep who venture near 
The lair of this evil-working beast. 
Shudder at his blasphemy, 

Andare entrapped by the damned Stundist. 
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Some of these fraternities work on the fears of the people, and have an 
understanding with the clergy that whenever a Stundist refuses to 
abjure his heresy, a priest will from the altar publicly and impressively 
bewail his eternal damnation; and the terrors of his doom being 
somewhat tempered by its remoteness, they privately invoke the aid 
of the civil authorities . 1 Among the few confraternities which are 
alive to the advantages of enlightening the peasantry, it would be 
unfair not to mention that of St. Andrew, which spent a considerable 
sum of money, out of the subsidy received from the Most Holy Synod, 
in having a little museum of plaster of Paris monsters made, of all 
degrees of hideousness, some of them seemingly suggested by Tenniel's 
picture of the Gryphon in “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” on 
which they bestowed the names of Baal, Moloch, Dagon, and all the 
other idols mentioned in the Bible, and, exhibiting them to the 
people, triumphantly exclaimed : 4 4 The worship of these horrors is 
what is meant by idolatry ; now, are our icons like them ? and, if not, 
what right have the Stundists to call us idolaters ? ” 2 

As the rule of Alexander II. was the mildest and most liberal, so 
that of his son and successor is by far the most despotic experienced 
by the Russian people since the days of Ivan the Terrible. Especially 
during the last five or six years all the legal formalities and other 
frail barriers that stood botween sectarians and ruin have been com- 
pletely swept away, and flogging, fining, imprisonment, and life-long 
torture in the Siberian mines can be, and frequently are, meted out, 
without let or hindrance or judicial delay, to men and women whom 
practical Englishmen or Americans would be disposed to regard as 
good citizens and benefactors to the community. It is an indisput- 
able fact that the only large body of peasants in all Russia who 
contrive to have excellent harvests in spite of frost, blight, and 
drought, who are never in arrear with their taxes, have no debts and 
no incumbrances on their land, and dwell in huts as trim and tidy 
as English cottages, are the Stundists. The only body of men whose 
word is a bond ; whose russet yeas and kersey nays outweigh a score 
of Orthodox oaths ; whose hearts vibrate to the most delicate thrills 
of pity for their fellows and sympathy with all creation, are the 
Stundists. And yet these are the people whom State and Church 
combine to wipe off the face of the earth. Incredible though it may 
seem when put into words, it is a plain fact that these powers, who 
give their imprimatur to cheap editions of the filthiest of Zola’s 
novels, allow brothels, taverns, and the lowest dens of vice to be kept 
open on Sundays and holy days, and punish those peasants who wish 
to ostracise them — jbhese guides of the people make it a felony for 
three honest men to come together for prayer or to read the Gospel 
aloud in the private room of a hut. 

1 '* Trans, of the Kieff Eccles. Academy,*” 1887, No. 4, p. 617. 

2 “ Annual Report of the Holy Confraternity of St. Andrew,” 1884-5, pp. 22, 23. 
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The history of Stundism during the past five or six years is a 
sickening martyrology, and yet so rich in grotesque contrasts, un- 
fathomable meannesses, and noble heroism, that one reads it” through 
with unflagging interest and considerable profit. The struggle seems 
to have forced into blossom and fruit the best and worst germs of 
the Russian character ; and, stranger sfcilL, to have in some mysterious 
way created many that were wholly foreign to it. The most impulsive, 
pliant, gritless *race in Europe are the Russian peasantry, and yet 
nowhere else* do we find such calm, steady, dignified witnesses for 
their faith, who steer so skilfully clear of the Scylla and Charybdis 
of cowardly compromise and impudent defiance. No people in 
Christendom are by nature so soft-hearted, bland, and tolerant as the 
Russians, who have a good word to say of “ auld Nickie-ben ” himself ; 
and yet nothing recorded, or even suggested, of the Spanish Inquisitors 
equals the malignant hatred with which the clergy hound down the 
best men and citizens in the empire. iC My predecessors knouted 
the Stundists with whips,” exclaimed the newly consecrated Bishop 
Sergius, “ but I will beat them with scorpions.” <f Give alms to a 
needy Stundist ! ” exclaimed a village priest when he was asked to 
assist a hungry woman whose husband had died, leaving her nothing 
but the Cain's mark of the Stundist name ; “ I had rather fling the 
food to the dogs.” 

Blinded by this religious hatred, the clergy not only forget their 
sacred character, but are false to their best national characteristics, 
and, one might almost say, belie their quality of human beings. A 
Stundist woman, Xenia Passetshnikoff by name, died in the village of 
Toorbovka (Government of Kieff), and was about to be interred accord- 
ing to the rites of her sect, which, whatever else may be said about 
them, are highly impressive. To the local priest this meant the loss 
of a fee, his right to which he could not consent to waive without an 
emphatic protest. Carefully maturing his plans, he had the corpse 
snatched from the relatives and conveyed to the church. The Stundists 
protested, perhaps not unnaturally, against this act of barbarity, and 
as all protests are now held to be insulting if addressed to Orthodox 
popes engaged in the performance of their duty, seventeen of the 
offenders were sent for trial. The formality of a jury being dispensed 
with, a court-martial promptly condemned three of them to penal 
servitude in the mines of Siberia, and three more to various terms of 
imprisonment . 1 A body of trustworthy evidence goes to show that in 
some cases the priests drugged a number of their stalwart parishioners 
with vodka , and then sent them out to attack and disperse Stundist 
meetings, and whenever the sectarians were ill-advised enough to 
complain, they were rigorously punished for the infraction of the law 
thus impUcitly avowed. On the other hand, the only case in which, 
to my knowledge, a priest was blamed for his relations towards the 

1 Notxnje Vremya t 1886, No. 37 18. 
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Stundists, occurred last July, when the pope of the village of Bobrika 
(district pi Balta) was dismissed for lack of , energy in combating the 
“ infection .” 1 Even the highest ecclesiastical institution in Russia, 
the Most Holy Synod*— a semi-inspired permanent council of the 
Church — in order to bring the Stundists within the operation of the 
most Draconian of the penal laws* did not hesitate to declare that 
of all the sects that had ever appeared in Russia, that of the Stundist 
was one of the most pernicious, and therefore deserving to be put on 
a level with that of the Eunuchs, a declaration* which has materially 
contributed to shape the repressive measures of the Government . 5 

The struggle between loose-living and puritanism, as represented 
by Orthodoxy and Stundism, entered on a new phase last July, when 
a council of the clergy assembled at 'Moscow to devise a series of 
effective measures for the conversion of the heretics and the protection 
of the faithful. Did we possess no other data to enable us to form 
an estimate of the character and calling of the members of this 
assembly than the project of law which they drew up and presented 
to the Government, we should have no hesitation in setting them 
down as Couthons, Saint- Justs, and Fouquier-Tinvilles, proscribing 
aristocratic or Girondist survivors. So closely do extremes meet! 
The clauses of this comprehensive law are briefly these : The passport 
of every member of the sect is to contain an entry declaring the 
owner to be a Stundist, — which, seeing that no employer of labour can 
take on workmen without first carefully examining their passports, is 
a mark making them fugitives and vagabonds in the earth. Besides 
this, the names of all the members of the persuasion are to be for- 
warded to the Minister of Ways and Communications, who will see 
that they are placarded up in all railway offices, dockyards, and 
workshops throughout the country, so that no work of any kind may 
be given them . 3 No Stundist recruit is to be allowed to profit by 
the privilege of short military service, unless he can pass a satisfactory 
examination in the rites and ceremonies of the Orthodox Church, and 
consents to say all the prescribed prayers in the presence of a pope* 
The police are to be empowered to drive Stundists into the church to 
listen in silence to sermons against their religious tenets, as the 
Roman Jews were compelled to attend the Christian sermon on Holy 
Cross Day, only that the Russian Holy Cross Days may be multiplied 
ad libitum. None of the sectarians is to be allowed to purchase or 
rent land under any pretext. All Stundist families are to be ruthlessly 
broken up ; the children torn from their fathers and mothers, and 
handed over to strangers to be brought up by hand . 6 Any Stundist 

1 The TJWj, July 26, 1891 ; Novoye Vremya , July 23, 1891. 

8 “ Transact, of the Eccles. Consist, of Kherson,” 1886, No. 819, p. 85. 

This clause, like one or two others, merely embodies a practice established already 
by zealous administrators, and approved by the central Government. 

4 Stundists, like the members of the Society of Friends, condemn war and the 
institution of standing armies. They take no active part in hostilities. 

5 This measure is in full force already, and an instanoe of its application will be 
recorded later on. 
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found reading the Bible or praying in company with one or more of 
his co-religionists is to be .arrested, and, without other formality, 
deported to Siberia ; while every active Stundist, male or female, 
who presumes to preach, teach, or read the Bible to others, is liable 
to be summarily arrested and condemned by the Governor to penal 
servitude in the mines of SibeKaf. 1 It' is difficult not to feel, in 
reading these clauses, that the deity to whom they should prove 
agreeable would cut but a sorry figure by the side of the old Hindoo 
god Vishnu, who said : “ I am the same to all creatures, no man 
being worthy of my love or hate.” But it would be uncharitable to 
demand too lofty a conception of the Deity from the Church which 
needed a special ukase of Alexander I. to stop it from lavishing upon 
lewd and cruel Tsars the attributes usually reserved for the Supreme 
Being, and one of whose most authoritative representatives lately 
begged all true Christians to shake themselves free from the pernicious 
doctrine of an all-forgiving charity. 2 Evidently the Orthodox Church, 
if it ever really was a power for good in Russia, has long since 
become sapless and wasted, like a parched skeleton ; and whenever 
now it stretches forth its shrivelled hand to bless the people, the 
hearts of the blessed are frozen up, and their pulse ceases to beat. 

It is as grave a mistake to take it for* granted, after the example 
of a few Russian aristocrats and many English Radicals, that 
autocracy can subsist without upholding Orthodoxy and striving to 
uproot Nonconformity, as it is to hold, with optimistic Christians of 
all countries, that the employment of brute force against religious 
movements never brings forth more bitter fruits than the discomfiture 
or ruin of the persecutors. The former assumption vanishes into thin 
air when confronted with the fact that no fairly intelligent people 
would brook the brutalising treatment to which Russians are 
unavoidably subjected by the autocracy, which is dependent for its 
maintenance on the continuance of that system of obscurantism of 
which the Church is the main pillar. And against the latter theory 
the testimony of history is too conclusive to need to be ’reinforced by 
argument. In Russia, where persecution has been brought to the 
perfection of a fine art, the cunning adaptation of repressive measures 
to the peculiarities of places, times, and persons is a mere matter of 
course, and the system of beggaring the only prosperous peasantry in 
the empire by means of a tariff of ruinous fines inflicted for praying 
in private rooms is as ingenious as it is effective. Money, no doubt, 
is not everything, and as the Greek poet truly observed : <c The man. 
for whom death has no terrors will not start at mere shadows.” But 
in truth, the danger is much more serious than it looks. Take the 
case of a once thriving Stundist family which, has been judicially 

1 Of. Nbvoye Vremya , July 20, 1891 ; The Week , July 26, 1891 ; and the Russian dally 
press, July 1891, passim . 

a * Of Sermon of Ambrose, Archbishop of. Kharkoff, published in the official organ of 
the diocese, Faith and Reason, 1891, April, No. 8, pp. 605 t 500. . 
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plundered, till the last cow, the dwelling, and even the winter 
clothing, have passed under the hammer <*f the auctioneer. Such cases 
are now of weekly occurrence. At first the hearty hopefulness of the 
bread-winner buoys him up against ail his troubles, but as time wears 
on and his needs grow imperious, a strange feeling of interrogative 
hope, akin to mistrust, takes possession of his heart. He seeks for 
work, but is ignominiously turned away from the farm and the work- 
shop ; for alms, and he is told that the food which might save the 
lives of his little ones will be fiung to the dogs ; and standing at 
last, helpless and heartbroken, listening to the timid requests of his 
children for bread, it is almost impossible that he should not feel that 
sinking of the heart at his utter forlornness which Patroclus ex- 
perienced when in the very thick of the fight the god darkened his 
eyes, dashed down his shield, loosed his corslet, and shattered his 
spear. Such people can but apostatise or die ; willing though the 
spirit may be to prefer the latter alternative, pity for their own 
flesh and blood intensifies the weakness of the flesh and occasionally 
tempts them to choose the former. 

Last April a stone-mason named Grebenyook, of the village of 
Slobodka (Government of Kherson), and a comrade of his were fined 
£37 each for allowing prayer-meetings to be held in their rooms. For 
a similar offence last June the former and his wife were condemned 
to pay £12 and £37 respectively. The insolvency of the offenders 
was followed by imprisonment, and Grebenyook, on his release, forfeited 
his passport, a measure which deprives him for a term of two years of 
the right to leave the town in which he resides. Urgent business 
requiring his presence in a neighbouring town, he lately petitioned 
Admiral Zelony, the Governor of Odessa, for leave to absent himself 
for a short time. The Admiral glanced scornfully at his petitioner, 
aud shouted out in a voice of thunder : <c Ah, you are a Stundist, are 
you ? You rascal ! How dare you leave the Orthodox Church, 

you scoundrel ? 1*11 pack you off to Siberia, you son of a .” 

“ As God wills,” the stone-mason answered simply. u As God wills, 
is it ? you ruffian ! You presumed to leave the Orthodox Church, did 

you ? Well, by III make it hot enough for you outside the 

Church, you’ll find. Leave my presence this moment ; begone ! son 

of a And the stone-mason — a really fine specimen of a Puritan 

— left the presence with the simple dignity with which he would 
doubtless have gone to execution, wearing the white flower of a 
blameless life. 1 

In Neroobalsk, Olsharets, and the districts of Tarashtshonsky and 
Vasilkovsky, hundreds of families have been treated in this way ; fines 
succeeding fines, imprisonment following on insolvency, and beggary 
crowning the tale. To compensate, for the difficulty of detection, the 

1 He is now losing work, as employers of labour are naturally reluctant to offend, 
by protecting bim, men whose whims make sunshine and bad weather. I could describe 
many oases similar to that of Grebenyook. 
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fines were raised to as muck as £87 a head, and the terms of im- 
prisonment varied from six months to two years. Against this system 
of extortion not even a Fortunatus’ purse could long hold out ; and 
as the Sbundists were mere peasants, their hay, corn, live stock, im- 
plements, huts, and reserve clothing were sold by auction, and the 
old and sick turned out of doors, to atone for the crime of having 
said their prayers together in a room. 

But the iniiiction of fines is but one of a series of special measures, 
adopted with a very definite object, which segms in a fair way of 
being attained ; for thousands of families are literally beggars, while 
thousands of others, anticipating the arrival of actual ruin, are selling 
their land and possessions, and wandering out to the far East or leaving 
Russia altogether. From the Government of Kieff alone over one 
thousand have just fled to Orenburg on the frontier of Siberia, in 
pursuit of that comparative tranquillity, the hope of which will but 
prove a new source of disappointment and sorrow. A steady stream 
of these fugitives is also continuously pouring into Roumania, where 
they settle as carriers or farmers in Galatz, Zultcha, and other towns 
and villages. Meanwhile their unfortunate co-religionists, whom 
poverty constrains to stay on, would need the heroism of Stoics and 
the constitution of elephants to preserve their lives and their faith 
under the conditions created by the new laws. The number of arrests, 
floggings, and condemnations to penal servitude in Siberia that are 
never recorded in the daily press seems incredible, until we reflect 
that there are, roughly speaking, about two hundred thousand 
Stundists to be spirited away or converted. Eight months’ imprison- 
ment is now generally the minimum punishment for joining the sect, 
and scarcely a week passes that it is not meted out to some scores of 
offenders, now in one district, now in another. Personally I know of 
some hundreds of cases that have occurred during the past ten months. 

Eight months’ loss of liberty may not perhaps strike the Western 
reader as a very terrible punishment; but it should be remembered 
that imprisonment in Russia means a very different thing from what 
it connotes in other countries ; that, furthermore, the hardships it 
involves in the case of the Stundists are immeasurably greater than 
anything, which vulgar criminals are fated to endure ; and that it is 
really but the beginning of a series of penalties, one more cruel 
than the other, which will end only with the death or apostasy of 
the sectarian. The extent to which the sufferings of imprisoned 
Stundists differ from those of ordinary criminals may be rightly 
inferred from the fact that many of the former were cruelly exposed 
to the Arctic cold of last midwinter in Kharkoff, and compelled to 
work with clothing so obviously insufficient that* no one felt the 
slightest surprise on hearing that they all perished miserably. 

But heinous as is the crime of Bible^reading and praying in com- 
mon, it is a mere peccadillo in comparison with preaching or teaching, 
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which is ranked along with high treason. Among the sectarians 
recently punished for this offence may be mentioned a preacher from 
Volhynia, condemned to the loss of all civil rights and perpetual 
banishment to the Caucasus ; Sozont.Kapoostinsky, a Stundist Baptist 
of Berditsheff, thrown into prison for five months, and then, without 
the formality of a trial, deported to Geroosi on the frontiers of Persia, 
where life is less endurable than in New Caledonia or the Island of 
Saghalien; Bogdanoff of Vladikavkaz, arrested and banished thou- 
sands of miles to the other end of the empire ; a preacher in 
Tshootshma, exiled for life to the wilds of Central Asia ; and Bolshenko 
of Belgorod, banished to Transcaucasia in prison costume, his head half 
shaven, and in heavy chains. 

Of late the clergy have been very eager to level all distinctions 
between the treatment of passive brethren and active teachers, once 
the former aggravate the crime of apostasy by the sin of impenitence ; 
and their suggestions are now being submissively adopted by the 
administration. Thus towards the end of last March eight sectarians, 
for refusing to employ the services of the clergy, were declared 
civilly dead and banished to Transcaucasia for life ; and in the town of 
Balta ten families, who joined the Stundists last summer, were 
arrested by order of the Governor, deprived of all civil rights, and 
dragged away to the most distant parts of Siberia, where they will be 
kept till death sets them free. 

Another recent change in the attitude of the authorities towards 
the Stundists consists in the substitution of an arbitrary decree of the 
local administrator — a sort of lettre de cachet — for trial by jury ; 
and so common has it become for governors to condemn to civil 
death and perpetual banishment by a simple stroke of the pen, that 
it seems quite superfluous to embody the practice in a formal statute. 
It is thus that in Neroobalsk, where there is a considerable sprinkling 
of Stundists — mostly quarry-men — the Governor lately compelled 
the owners of the quarries to sign a document bindiny themselves 
never again to give employment to members of this dangerous sect, and 
to dismiss all the hands actually employed there. Over 200 work- 
men have been turned adrift in consequence, and are now unwilling 
soldiers of the numerous army of famine- stricken wretches artificially 
raised by the Government. Then, again, a number of sectarians 
whose homes have been broken up by the system of fines and 
imprisonment already described, wandered on foot to the hospitable 
city of Odessa, where Turk and Persian, Armenian and Greek find 
constant work and fair pay. Their industry and sobriety obtained 
for most of these sectarians good situations, many being employed 
as house porters/ But the Governor of the city, Admiral Zelonv, 
warned the owners of the houses that they must dismiss them as 
suspects, which they straightway did. 1 

1 If any class of the famine-stricken peasantry of Russia have a stronger claim on 
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The words “ imprisonment,* 14 banishment," “ Iobs of civil rights,” 
&c., which are the warp and woof of the history of tens of thousands 
of Russian Christians, make but a slight impression on the minds of 
English readers unfamiliar with their terrible import. A short account 
of the life of one of those Stundists/ whose sufferings are not above the 
average, may assist the reader to form a more accurate estimate. 

M. Lassotsky, one* of the most energetic and self-sacrificing 
Baptist-Stundists in Russia, whose defence of the doctrines of 
the Baptists drew from Balaban the dictum £hat “ all ceremonies 
are 1 mummeries , 99 underwent three different terms of imprison- 
ment as a <c ringleader ” during the lull that heralded the present 
storm of persecution. After* having passed through trials and 
ordeals enough to make his friends heartily desire the speedy 
arrival of his eternal reward, in 1889 he suddenly received an order . 
from the Governor of Kieff to leave the district and the government 
within seven days, and betake himself to Kherson. This was a serious 
blow for a man at his time of life, with a numerous family to main- 
tain ; but there was no help for it, so he sold his belongings and 
departed with his wife and children. It is always hard for a man 
who has passed the meridian of life to break away from his moorings, 
and begin existence in a strange place anew. His intelligence and 
honesty, however, stood him in good stead, and he soon obtained a 
lucrative situation as overseer on an estate. Hearing of this unex- 
pected stroke of good luck, the police swept down upon him again, and 
ordered him to quit the district and the government, and proceed to 
Bessarabia without delay. This completed his material ruin. Lack 
of funds compelled him and his family to undertake a march of 130 
miles across a dreary steppe under the fierce rays of a tropical sun. 
By the time he reached his destination he had spent all his money 
except two shillings ; lost all his property but a cow and a cart, and 
buried two children, who had succumbed to the hardships of the 
journey. Undaunted, he set himself to look for work, and in a 
short time contrived to find enough to keep himself and his family 
alive ; on which the Governor sent him an order to leave the place 
and move on to the Crimea. Ruined in health, he again set out 
on his wanderings, this time his wife and family following him 
on foot, begging food and lodging as they went. In the Crimea it 
was more difficult for Lassotsky to find employment than in any of 
his previous halting-places, but he did what was possible to main- 
tain his family until the tenth day after his arrival, when the 
authorities commanded him to leave the Crimea without delay, and 
march on to Geroosi on the Persian frontier, where he would have to 
spend the remainder of his life. 

This place of exile deserves a brief description. Geroosi is a 

the generosity of foreigners than the other, the Stundists are surely that class. They 
have been diabolically ruined by the Government, and even the priests will throw food 
to the dogs rather than give it to their hungry children. 
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melancholy village on the Persian frontier in the unhealthy govern- 
ment of Elizabetbpol, and is described by those who have been there 
as one of the most dreary and cheerless spots on the face of the 
earth. The inhabitants are composed of fanatical Tartars and needy 
Armenians, among whom there is now a sprinkling of about thirty 
families of exiled Stundists, who were transported thither like calves 
to the shambles, and then shot out like rubbish on the dumping 
ground that is to prove their last resting-place on earth. Here they 
are not merely abandoned to their own resources, receiving neither 
money nor foOd # from the authorities, but are strictly prohibited from 
visiting the neighbouring towns and villages in search of work. 

But the sufferings of these wretched exiles in Geroosi, Transcau- 
casia, and Siberia are less the effect of their present physical hard- 
ships, which are scarcely endurable, than of the racking torture they 
experienced before leaving Russia, and while on the march to their 
destination. Thus, while the men were still in prison awaiting the 
formation of a convict gang along with whom they were to perform 
the journey, their wives sold out the little property they possessed, 
and made ready to follow them with the children. This is the 
indefeasible right of the wives* of even the worst malefactors known 
to Russian law. But the authorities, hearing of these preparations, 
sent a message to the women to say that Stundists would in future be 
expressly deprived of the benefit of this law, and that they must 
either stay behind with their children and embrace Orthodoxy, or else 
leave the little ones in the hands of strangers, and throw in their lot 
with their husbands. The alternative was cruel, and the indecision 
of these wives and mothers excruciating. It is impossible to say 
what the upshot would have been had not the Governor relieved them 
of the necessity of further deliberations by having the children tom 
from their mothers* embrace and placed under utter strangers, who, 
though perhaps drunkards and profligates, are at least Orthodox. 
The most abandoned woman in Bussia is allowed to follow her 
husband to Siberia, and to take charge of the education of her 
children. And this right is now denied to the Stundists, the most 
honest, sober, and moral peasants in the empire. M. Markoff has 
had three girls kidnapped in this manner ; M. Koondrikoff has been 
deprived of four children ; M. Kostromeen, of seven, &c. 

Of their sufferings on the road the Methodist-Stundist preachers 
have given vivid descriptions in private letters to friends, recording 
experiences as horrible as any of those that inspired Mr. Swinburne's 
famous “ Ode to Russia.'* We read of hungry, broken-down wretches, 
who after a wearisome march of some sixty miles totter into prison at 
night with bleeding feet and aching heads, and, in spite of gaping 
sores, on the third day are forced up again and driven along the dreary 
road by soldiers, whom it would be flattery to call brutes. Arrived 
at a. forwarding prison, utterly exhausted from hunger and fatigue 
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they pay a sum of money to the guards to purchase for them such 
necessaries of life as bread or gruel. The. soldiers take the 
money, and sneeringly thank the generous givers, making no return, 
or else tendering some article o| decomposed food, to consume which 
would be suicidal. Aware that the prisoners were provided with a 
little money given them by their co-religionists in Russia, the guards 
left no stone unturned to obtain possession of it ; at first employing 
craft, and then resorting to a system of oppression and cruelty worthy 
of the imaginary Bashi-Bazouk. Their backs tt were laden with burdens 
out of all proportion to their strength; they were hustled and jostled, 
and “ accidentally ” struck ; nay, they were often deliberately assaulted 
by their gaolers and thrust at with bayonets, and occasionally had their 
skulls caved in . 1 

Nor was this all. The greed of the soldiers was surpassed by 
their bestial carnality. At night, the husbands being separated from 
their wives, these devoted women were forced to listen to the obscene 
jests and suffer the brutal attentions of their escort, against whose 
ruffianly attacks protests were idle, and complaint would have been 
dangerous. And thus many of these defenceless women were night 
after night subjected to indecent assaults of the most abominable 
nature, against which there was no remedy and no protection. 

Such is the price exacted from Russians by the Holy Orthodox 
Church for the privilege of following the dictates of their consciences, 
and obeying the behests of their God. To most Englishmen it may 
seem exorbitant ; but the venerable Archbishop of Kharkoff has lately 
declared it far too inconsiderable, and bitterly complains that the civil 
authorities, dazzled by the glamour of “ all- forgiving love,”, are sadly 
lacking in wholesome severity . 2 

We may differ from this worthy prelate, but we should not forget 
that it would be both uncharitable and unreasonable to pass a severe 
censure on the Orthodox Church for thus trampling under her hob- 
nailed boot the flower of the Russian peasantry. For the Orthodox 
Church is no less true to its inner nature than is Stundism. As 
Saadi of old observed : u The sky moistens the earth with her soft 
fertilising showers, and the earth blinds her with jdust in return. 
What the vessels have, that they give.” 

E. B. Lanin. 

1 As my authorities for this description are private documents, or the evidence of . 
fairly trustworthy but not wholly indifferent witnesses, it is impossible for me to refer 
the general public, to accessible sources of information where they may be verified. 
But as this account of the Stundist persecution— for the general accuracy of which I 
make myself responsible— may possibly arouse the attention of English and American 
Nonconformists, and perhaps determine some of them to offer material and moral help 
to their Russian brethren, 1 undertake to put such persons — of whose hona fide* I shall 
have no reasonable doubt— in ^possession of .sufficient information enough to enable 
them to study the question on the spot, and to visit those Stundists who are still at 
liberty as Veil as the exiles of Geroosl, Transcaucasia and Eastern Siberia. 

2 Cf, Address delivered by the Archbishop on April 21, 1891, and published in the 
official organ of the diocese of Kharicoff, Faith d»d JieasCv, April 1991, No. 8. 
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under compulsion to afford at remunerative rates a supply of pure 
and wholesome water to all the inhabitants of the place it professed 
and undertook to supply ; and that no company should obtain fresh or 
additional powers of any kind unless^ its new Act incorporated similar 
provisions. These were embodied in the Waterworks Clauses Act, 
1847, enacted with special regard to provincial cities, towns "and dis- 
tricts ; an Act which was subsequently adopted by each of the Metro- 
politan Water Companies. As regards London it resulted also in the 
enactment of the Metropolitan Water Acts, 1852 and 1871. Any 
one who wishes to have a firm grasp and clear view of the subject 
of London water supply must keep distinct in his mind the 
separate effects and results of the Waterworks Clauses Act on each 
company on the one part, and the general effect of the Metropolis 
Water Acts on the supply as a whole on the other. Let us take 
the Metropolis Water Acts first, and consider the mischief struck at 
and the remedy applied. 

The sources of London water supply were, the Thames, the Lea, 
the Hertfordshire springs, the Hampstead ponds, and the Ravensbourne. 
The New River excepted, all the sources were foul. Thames water 
was drawn between Battersea and London Bridge. In a caricature 
etching by Cruickshanb, the genius of the artist struggles with the 
odious filth of the details. That clever sketch did not appear at the 
Healtheries, and it is probably not to be found framed and glazed in 
the Boardroom of the Southwark and Vauxhall Directors. The Grand 
Junction intake drew water from the Thames just beside the outlet of 
the main Chelsea sewer. A very rare pamphlet, once widely circulated, 
the famous “ Dolphin,” would be simply astounding and incredible to 
the readers of to-day. The mere statement of the facts as then existing 
is comment enough. 

No reservoir or channel was covered unless it suited the company’s 
convenience to cover it. The moderate demands on the part of the 
public were that the intakes should be removed to above the outfalls 
of the sewers ; that all water, except deep well or spring water, should 
be filtered ; that exposed channels should be roofed over ; and that 
constant should take the place of intermittent supply. The companies 
were given three years in which to remove their intakes and complete 
the necessary engineering works, and three years in which to cover 
every reservoir within five miles of St. Paul’s, and every channel or 
conduit in London. I believe they did it within the time; their 
engineering works are generally well done. They were given three 
years to construct filtering arrangements, and nineteen years afterward 
filtration was either left undone, or was so ineffectual that another 
Act had to be passed in J 871 to make them understand that it must 
be effectually done, and to appoint a water examiner (sect. 36) u to 
ascertain whether or not the companies had complied with the require- 
ments of sect, i of the previous Act ; ” to inspect and report upon the 
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results periodically, and publish the reports. Constant supply has not 
yet been given except to districts throughout London. 

I have not charged the companies with carelessness of public 
necessities and neglect of duties. I have brought together and stated 
facts, and the mere statement of facts becomes itself an accusation. 
Has any one read, or does any deader remember the mass of facts 
elicited under the scrutiny of examination and cross-examination, 
with time to produce contradictory evidence if possible, which are 
printed in the minutes* of evidence from 1828 to 1891 ? Advocates of 
the companies, when they write letters to the public press, boast that 
the companies have given pure and wholesome Water to an ungrateful 
London, which wishes to evade payment for the boon, but this was 
the way the change from a filthy to a comparatively wholesome supply 
was tardily accomplished. It was forced on the companies. They 
armed themselves before the Committees and resisted to the* utmost. 
They gave evidence as to the cost of filtration. How could they pay 
dividends if they had to remove their intakes and filter before delivery ? 
Ought not householders to provide filters for themselves ? Shareholders’ 
interests are sacred ; and our legislature has always been only too 
careful of vested interests. Shareholders had rights — statutory rights. 
Did any one inquire if one of those rights was to pump cholera or 
typhoid into the veins of householders? Questions of this kind were 
not asked. Everything was carried on in the most polite and con- 
siderate way, having regard to the susceptibilities of investors. N © 
Pitt with generous sympathies, no Cobbett, square-set and tough- 
jointed, meddled in the question, no echo of the voice of Hebrew 
prophet thundered that to deliver unfiltered water for the domestic 
purposes of human beings ought to be a crime. 

This is the true picture of the companies as guardians of sanitary 
interests. Let us review them in their exercise of entrusted powers to 
levy rates. That will be under the operation of the Waterworks Clauses 
Act, 1847, and the special Acts. That Act was applied to the Lambeth 
Company in 1848, to the Kent in 1864, to the six remaining com- 
panies in 1852. Again we may with 'advantage take a short historical 
retrospect. The natural and common-sense mode of payment for goods 
is according to the quantity or amount received and used. Goods of all 
sorts, from grocery to hardware, are charged and paid for by the 
hundredweight* or by the pound avoirdupois, textile fabrics by the 
yard or ell ; but water, owing to the want of a measuring instrument 
which would measure with accuracy, had to be otherwise supplied. 
There was no meter in existence which could register spiall quantities 
for practical purposes ; none which could keep count even of large 
quantities. 

In olden days, when the hand-barrow or the horsercart brought round 
.the water-butt to the doors, water was sold by measure and charged by 
the bucket. When it went under the streets through pipes a change 
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had to ensue. Still, although the measurement was of a very rough-and- 
ready description and made without me^er, the basis of charge was an 
estimate of the quantity of water used. It was measurement in fact. Only 
a certain amount of water can under a certain pressure get through pipes 
of a cert ain "diameter in a given time. Water was turned on at a fixed 
hour, and after running for a fixed.tifne was turned off. The quantity, 
varying with the season, was exact as an average. What though it 
ran to waste in careless households, and was stored in others who were 
more lamest and who kept consciences ; for the company’s purposes the 
quantity required was the same. The point looked to was the capacity 
of the cisterns, and thfc time during which the water flowed. 

Now the average man spending public money, if he is not watch- 
fully supervised, regards it as an American backwoodsman regards 
forest timber or virgin soil — as a thing to bo wasted ; but the average 
man spending his own money regards it as the Sidonian widow 
regarded her little store of meal and oil. When officials of companies 
have to look after the sale and use of water under directors who have 
to liud dividends and interest for shareholders and creditors, they look 
alter it sharply : — not with that short-sighted sharpness which some 
employers of labour and providers of useful commodities use, but they 
bring the enlightened intellect of able and long-sighted men of 
business to bear. Experience and the struggle with and mastery 
of difficulties develop intelligence and broaden the judgment. 
Whon iron pipes and high-pressure engines were introduced a much 
larger quantity of water was used. The requirements of householders 
are naturally and properly always ou the rise: their standard of 
comfort constantly improves. The surveyors devised and employed a 
rule of thumb, capable of tolerably exact application as they iist-d it, 
but difficult or almost impossible to be embodied in an Act. The 
water- rate was as agreed on, and it was charged according to the 
number of rooms. The Lambeth Company sometimes assessed tile 
water-rate by the number of chimneys.* The usual basis, however, 
was by rooms. The surveyor was shown over the house, looked at 
each room, and the use it. was put to, and made a guess at the quan- 
tity of water required. That guess, made by a man of large expe- 
rience, was exact, enough. It was probably as accurate as many 
results based on tables of statistics, with serried arrays of decimal 

« The reader smile* 1 >v\ water-rent by the number of f how absurd! 

Whal connect ion is there between the number of fireplace* in a house and the quan- 
tu\ of min u set i l Hut how does the statute charge for water used now? By the 
rent : and what connection is there between the quantity of water used and tbo rent 
or value of the property? Of two houses, one next Grosvenor or Poitman Square, the 
other in Nutting Hill or Hammersmith, both of equal size, number of rooms, number 
of chilliness, number in family ; and using, let us sav, the same quantity of water yearh 
to u gallon. one householder pas - AM awl the other £12 tor precisely the same supply. 
The one im thod wo are so familiar with that it does not strike us as absurd ; the other 
comes on tix with startling freshness. There is really a more intimate and closer rela- 
tion botAseen the number of rooms or chimneys in a house and the water use thereof 
than 1 here ix between the rent or value and the waler consumption. The standard of 
comparison is more rational. 
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points. Experience fixed the rate, and custom sanctioned the payment. 
There was a very real standard, according to which the supply and 
charge to each household were regulated. 

From the commencement of the century all over England various 
special Acts aimed at introducing some standard which could be 
worked by any man, without the .possession of peculiar experience 
and training. Almost anything that varies with the character of the 
house will do. The amount of net rent or net rating value was usually 
made the basis in prcfrincial Water Acts. This is not in practice a 
bad basis in small provincial towns or rural districts, where, after all, 
rent or value does vary more or less with the size of the house ; it is 
wdien a standard fairly adapted to such circumstances is applied to 
London that the incongruities arise. In the reign of (Jeorge IV. the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, lather of the philanthropic earl, was Chairman 
of Committees, and with enlightened foresight lit' endeavoured to 
provide and fix a limit beyond which the London companies should 
have no right to charge, lie took high maximum percentages on 
the actual amount or annual value on which the poor-rate assessment 
was computed — percentages which the companies solemnly accepted, 
and professed that they never intended to approach. The limit was 
arranged to allow them to charge for an excessive and exceptional use 
of water in particular houses, and it was supposed that as honourable, 
wealthy and responsible bodies, having a continued existence, they 
would keep the compact: or, if they did not, they were there and 
could be brought to book, and the compact could bo cancelled. Our 
forefathers had had to fight all over the globe for their rights, 
and Londoners then were not weak-kneed grumblers who pay and 
mutter like our people. So far as I can ascertain, the compact was 
on the whole honourably kept for a long time. Things went on in tin* 
accustomed way, rents were estimated by rooms and on the old 
method ; any charge being lawful provided it was less than tho maxi- 
mum amount as estimated by the new standard which had been im- 
posed. Let me call these rents, kept within the large maximum, 
which, as it was so high, did not really affect the companies, in down rtf 
rents. They were estimated, as 1 have said, according to a rough- 
and-ready but by no means inexact standard, and that standard had 
direct reference to the quantity of water used in each building. As 
long as the occupation and use remained the same the water -rent did 
not vary ; but if a building was pulled down and another built, the 
water-rent was estimated according to the same standard, but propor- 
tioned to the new’ use of water. 1 do not suppose the companies 
w T ould dispute this statement of facts, but, if they did, I am certain it 
could be proved exact. 

About the year 1852, when the Metropolis Water Act, which was 
intended to have and which it was hoped would have so great a 
sanitary effect, was passed, a great change was effected with regard 
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to the powers of the companies to levy rates. The Lambeth Com- 
pany, as I have said, applied for fresh powers in 1848, the Kent 
in 1801, the New River, the Chelsea, the West Middlesex, the East 
London, the Grand Junction, and the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
panies in lHo2, I will now deal with the last six only, fof the sake 
of clearness and because they ar,e <in one boat. To the Lambeth 
different arguments apply, and against the Kent the public have very 
little cause of complaint. All the companies were of course com- 
pelled to incorporate in their new Acts the Waterworks Clauses Act, 
1847. They were not unwillingly compelled. They had, as it turned 
out, wealth forced cm them. The New River had never been 
limited, because it had not applied for powers for a long time ; it 
had always levied its rents by agreement, and charged according to 
a scale of rooms. But it had to observe a sort of proportion to the 
rents received by the other companies for similar services. 

Now, Government, Parliament, and the active portion of the 
public were perfectly clear as to what they wanted done on one 
point. That was, to compel a sufficient supply of pure and whole- 
some water for the domestic purposes of householders at charges based 
on the annual value and limited by a maximum. And the words of 
the special Acts, so far and no farther, are clear. But upon other 
points of very great practical importance, I do not think they 
knew what ought to bo done, or had any distinct intention what- 
ever. They wished fair charges to be made, but as to what would be 
fair charges, and how in particular they were to be worked out, they 
do not seem to have come to a decision. Even where they knew 
what they wanted, they had not sufficiently thought it out in detail. 
As to the rates (as the charges levied by the companies were now 
called and popularly known), the language is clear enough. The 
sharp eyes of the promoters looked to that. But there is no definition 
of “■ annual value/' the only basis on which rates were to be levied 
in any Water Act. There is no definition of “ domestic purposes/’ 
There is no definition of “ house *' or of “ dwelling-house," and to this 
day no one knows as to these last whether they are the same or 
different things or whether they are used according to the common 
and every-day usage or in a special and technical sense. As to that 
groat mass of charges — not so great as the rates for domestic pur- 
poses, but still vast in amount — which are now levied for non -domestic 
purposes, either alone or in addition to domestic supply, no one knows 
anything about them. I am learned enough to know my own 
ignorance, and that knowledge places mo far in advance of the 
companies, and, indeed, of most Metropolitan members and County 
Councillors. 

When the six Bills were referred to the Committee on the amal- 
gamated groups K and L of Private Bills, it was agreed that as the 
provisions were similar, the general question should be fought out on 
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the Chelsea Bill, the other companies looking on and assisting, but 
speaking by the mouth of the Chelsea counsel, and being 'bound — 
unless they made open protest and dissent — by what the Chelsea 
promoters and counsel said. I hope readers will pay particular 
attention to this point. 

The novel principle, the annual value basis, was adopted. The 
companies were bound down to levy a rate not exceeding so much 
per cent, on the annual value of the dwelling-house for the domestic 
purposes (nowhere defined) of the owner or occupier* There are 
thcu certain specified additional charges or rates for certain uses of 
water then unusual, but now common. It shows how completely 
these Acts are out of date and obsolete, that a water-closet is 
regarded as a rarity and a bath as uncommon. Low services were the 
rule ; but as every company was bound by the new Acts, to have 
machinery which would pump into the top of the highest houses in its 
district, an additional charge for high service was also authorised. 
The practical reason for this apparently clumsy way of charging is 
quite clear if one has studied the gradual development, of water 
supply. The limits were intended to guard the public against 
possible and unendurable extortions. The customary rents were to go 
on, ami they were to be within the limit of t he legal rates ; fresh rates 
had to be kept witliiu the limits or they became illegal. 

If a man under the new Act received a claim or demand note for 
a lump sum giving no particulars or items, as was the invariable rule 
in the days of darkness, and if the lump sum was the same in amount 
as previous demands, he was sure, being a Briton, to pay it and never 
trouble himself for a moment about the principle on which the claim 
was based, or about possibilities or contingencies in the future which 
might arise under it. And so the old payments were claimed and 
paid, sanctioned by a custom or usage which had already become 
established. The way the Acts w^re intended to work and the way 
they did for a time work was this* — suppose a man sent for his 
plumber or builder and ordered him to put up one or two of the new 
water-closets which were being introduced, then the company 
added the additional charge specified under that head to the customary 
rent, and when the increased charge was explained to the man he 
made no objection. So likewise w T ith the luxury of a fixed bath. 
The bulk of the old charges went on unaltered, the additional items 
only were added. If a house was pulled down and rebuilt, a fresh 
rent w r as claimed, but it was made out with reference to the probable 
consumption of water, and h«d close proportionate relation to the scale 
of the former charge. 

Few people have read with any attention and critical regard the 
Minutes of Evidence taken in 1852, and not one in ten thousand has 
even seen the Minutes of Proceedings, with the speeches of Counsel ; 
M.P/s and C.C.’s are equally in the dark with ordinary ratepayers. 

VOL. LSI <' 
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I possess, anti have studied all the Minutes of Evidence ; but a 
perfect copy of fclie Minutes of Proceedings I have never even seen. 
In 1883 1 saw and perused a large part, and I have copies and 
extracts of portions. Now I am able to aflirm that by counsel on 
behalf of the Chelsea Company, in .the presence of and without one 
protest of dissent from the representatives of tlio live other companies, 
as can be shown by the Minute of Proceedings, and by witness after 
witness produced by and giving evidence at' the request of the six 
companies, it was repeatedly and solemnly stated and bargained that, 
except in the smaller c^.ass of lionses, in which the rents were then at the 
highest point, if these rates were granted to the companies and powers to 
levy within the maximum \yere entrusted to them, they would use them 
as means of levying and raising amounts equal only to the customary 
rates, and would regard the maximum limits as never to be reached 
or approached, except in cases of extraordinary and exceptional use of 
water/ On the faith of that promise and undertaking, again and 
again declared, the Committee recommended the adoption of the 
new scale and basis of rates. t That compact was more or less 
observed for some time, until rumours of a possible purchase began 
to bo whispered about amongst those who were likely to know in the 
time of M r. Secretary Cross. 

I am perfectly aware that the fact of this agreement or compact 
ought to have, and would have, no effect .in a court of law. It 
should not even be mentioned. A judicial interpreter of the law 
ought to have regard to the express words of an Act of Parliament, 
and any alleged compact or agreement however bond JiJe, arid 
solemnly made, unless embodied and specified in the Act, ought to 
be non-existent for him. But 1 maintain that it is vital to any 
handling of the question by Parliament. This promise was solemnly 
made to the legislature in the presence of a Parliamentary Committee. 
The Committee are all of them dead, and Parliament has been several 


Speech of Mr. Serjeant Wrangham, May*!. lSf/2, in Minutes of i'roeet'i lings, from 
Mr. K. Mather's copy (which was shown to me by him in 188*2, together with the proof 
sheets of his pamphlet), and a copy of the speech was produced by SirW. »J. Fairer 
to the Guildhall Committee of Inquiry, and reprinted bv thorn m too Appendix (and 
therein buried) without the slightest reference in their lb-port to its great importance. 

Also repeated statements by officials of the Water Companion in the Minutes of 
Evidence. 

*t Jt is stated in a handbook of some authority b> an official I the ’late »Sir Francis 
Holton), who held an office bringing lnfu into close relation?, with the Water Com- 
panies. that- “the companies contend, with some reason, that if they were compelled 
to alter their mode of charge il would bo a breach of faith on the part of Parliament, 
and would subvert the fundamental basis on which the shareholders subscribed their 
money. v 1 think 1 have shown that as the shareholders subscribed their money at the 
foundation of each company, the basis was quite a different one, and the circumstances 
were utterly dissimilar to what exist at present. The basis was a charge as agreed ; 
and the standard was a rent according to the number of rooms ; and as the dates of 
incorporation v wlien the money was subscribed) of the respective companies were 
the Kew lti\er LOW, Chelsea 172.‘>, bambetli 178b, West Middlesex 18^6, East London 
1807, Kent IsOO, Grand Junction 1811, Southwark 18*22, and Van shall 1804, amalga- 
mated 18 lb, it will be seen. t hat. the subscription took place under totally different 
condition!-. The breach of faith has already been made, though it lias not been made 
by Parliament but L»y the companies. 
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times dissolved since 1852, gmd the present Parliament mav see fit to 
blame their predecessors for not expressly embodying or reciting the 
fact of this promise and agreement and bargain in the Bill. Bnt 
Londoners cannot possibly be held to blame. It may be said : More 
fools members of Parliament for. putting trust in water companies. 
But ought not censure to be laid rather on those who have actually 
broken faith than on those who were merely mistaken in giving 
trust ? Blame both* if you will, but let the heavier censure rest on 
the culprit, not on the party who can only bo blamed for not 
perceiving that the other party was really as *bad and untrustworthy 
as he turned out to be. Is the criminal alone to reap a reward and 
find fortune and advantage in his guilt? Let everything that can 
bo said on behalf of the water companies be heard— the greatness 
of the temptation, the apathy and indifference of the public, the lapse 
of time — but let not the fact to which I have endeavoured to draw 
attention be forgotten. It is one conspicuous mark of the incapacity 
and ineptitude shown by the Corporation in dealing with this subject, 
that although this fact was clearly brought forward, they have either 
been incapable of seeing, or have deliberately shut their eyes to its 
singular importance. 

Having up to this point passed in some review the common obligations 
4ind rights of the companies, let us now look at. the. special Acts as 
regards the rates and the rights and duties which affect each company 
-considered by itself. The provisions of the special Acts follow a 
■common plan and method, and conform to the general intention of 
the general Act which each one incorporates. 

Each special Act provides for the compulsory supply of water for 
■domestic purposes to all the inhabitants of the district, who on their 
part fulfil certain conditions. The Act also provides for the supply of 
water for other than domestic purposes ; but as to whether such 
supply can be compelled in every case or not, and as to what are its 
conditions, there exists great doubt. These two supplies — the domestic 
and non-domestic — require to be kept apart while under considera- 
tion, and this is particularly necessary, because water-rates are 
claimed in a lump sum. Sometimes a householder requires a domestic 
supply alone, sometimes nothing except a non-domestic supply, some- 
times both requirements are found in the same place. 

Under these later Acts, and by the new method, each company is 
■empowered to fix certain charges or rates, not exceeding specified 
rates, varying with the value of the property supplied, for domestic 
purposes. These rates are by no means uniform. The Lambeth can, 
Apnd does, charge per cent, on the smallest houses, varying down to 
5 per cent, on the largest. The Kent charges a peculiar scale, vary- 
ing from 6 per cent, to 4 per cent. The East London and the South- 
wark and Vauxhall charge 5 per cent, on all values. The other four 
charge 4 per cent, on values below £200, and 3 per cent, on all 
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values above. The percentage rate varies with the company in whose 
district the house is situated, and the ' value of the house in each 
district varies, not according to the water used, but according to 
situation. The whole matter is highly singular and anomalous, and 
nothing except custom and the general inattention and apathy pre- 
vents its absurdity from being manifest. These percentage charges 
constitute the bulk of the payment ; but there are certain additional 
charges, or rates, as in most cases they are called, for water-closets, 
fixed baths, and high services. To those who only consider existing 
conditions of supply, this way of charging must be inexplicable, but 
it is at once perceived to be natural, when the history of supply is 
recalled to mind. For the general supply when the Acts wore 
passed was a low service delivery to houses, in which a bath was a 
great rarity, and water-closets very exceptional. The principle of 
charge in these Acts is shown to be obsolete. 

The additional charges are anything but uniform. The Lambeth 
company claims to charge, and levies up to the maximum, 10, s', 
for one w.-c. in houses above 120 value, rising to 20, s*. in houses 
over £lnt), in addition to the heavy percentage rate. In the Kent 
company one w.-c. is free in every house — i.t\, included in the 
percentage or value. In the other companies, w.-c.\s in houses of 
less than 1-30 value are free. The East London charges U. for a 
w.-c. in a 130 house, rising to 8*. in houses above XI 00. The 
other companies charge L*. for one w.-c. in houses from £30 
and up to Xo0, rising step by step to 12*. in houses over £300. 
The anomalies with regard to high service and fixed baths are different, 
but quite as great.* Surely the system, if it can be called a system 
at all, has lasted quite long enough, llemember these differences 
and irregularities did not appear at first, for only the old customary 
rates were levied, and no one thought of the change to the new method 
which has been enacted. Probably, except officials, no one looked at 
one of these Acts for some years after they were passed. If the new 
rates with these irregularities had been enforced on the passing of the 
Acts, the system would not have lasted twelve months ; but by the 
time the rates were enforced the Acts were old and established. 

To these rates, strained to the utmost maximum limit, the water 
companies have a A yal right enforceable in the law courts — I will not 
say unquestioned, but one # which ], at least, do not mean to dis- 
pute. To a portion of these rates, subject to whht I have already 
stated as to the professions and promises made to Parliament and 
as to the breach of faith which ensued, they have moral right. If I 
can convince others that that breach took place, as thoroughly as I am 
convinced myself that it occurred, the position of the companies will 

* The mnj.1 condensed summary of the details of water-rate charges, with some 
tabular Matcm cuts, is contained in a letter by ms self to The Times, published on 9th of 
April last, p. t, culs. 5 and (i. 
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he seen to be far different njorally from what it is supposed to be. 
Undoubtedly, if rights or property are taken without consent from 
owners, compensation up to the full value* would be given. Undoubtedly 
if rights or property be taken from owners without their consent 
compensation up to the full value should be given ; but what that 
full value may be would have to be determined. 

Let us now turn to another part of the revenue now actively being 
levied and paid ; that* is the non-domestic portion, not so large as the 
other, but still very large in amount. The rates for domestic supply 
are not uniform, they are highly irregular ; but these rates are confusion 
worse confounded. T do not like to say what T know of them. I 
have seen the effect of speaking out to unprepared minds. George 
Stephenson when he was asked by the Committee what would be 
the highest speed attainable on a railway, felt that if he said 
forty miles an hour, he would be laughed to scorn by nearly every 
professional expert and held to be a mad enthusiast by the tribunal 
before which he was being examined. If 1 say that no one knows 
the true meaning and construction of the sections, it is the exact and 
unexaggerated truth. If 1 say that these Acts are so loosely drafted 
that they contain every fault a draftsman can commit, and that it is 
impossible to form an opinion on the construction which is free from 
doubt, it is no more than tbe House of Lords said in a recent judg- 
ment on the New Jliver Act, 1852. 

In every Act there is a list of purposes which may not be included 
in a domestic supply. There is no definition, as I have said, of what 
are domestic purposes, but a list is given of purposes which arc 
not to be domestic. It is drawn up with abominable vagueness. 
When one reads in the list “ baths,” “ carriages,” “ horses,” “ gar- 
dens,” “ventilating,” “ornamental purposes/’ “cattle,” “railways/ 

“ fountains,” “ steam-engines,” 44 manufactures,” or “ businesses,” 
it seems plain enough. The meaning of each word by itself is plain 
Rut when one asks what is a “ bath,” what is a “garden ” within the 
meaning of the Act, one sees it cannot possibly mean “ every bath ” 
or “ every garden,” and he sees it is impossible to be clear as to what 
is intended by the words. Some Acts say manufacture or business 
requiring extra supplies, saying nothing as to what is extra supply, 
or “ extra ” to what ; other Acts say “ for any trade or business what- 
soever” without any qualification. The whole of the sections, and 
every London special Water Act, are a monumental scandal. 

The public are ignorant of the fact, but the company’s officials and 
legal advisers know well, that many items of rates at present levied and 
paid could not be sustained if they were resisted in a court of law. 
They are a sure and safe revenue, however, because the amount to 
each individual is only a few shillings, or at most a few pounds, while 
the costs certain to be incurred, even if the individual is perfectly 
right (as I was in the now well-known case), are about £800 or £900 
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with the risk, if wrong, of between £2000 or £3000 ; while to the 
company every item means a revenue of £1000 a year at kasfc, so that 
the- case on their part is sure to be fought regardless of costs, and 
with the best 'legal skill and ability. 

Take, as examples, the extra charge for conservatories, enforced by 
the Grand Junction and other companies, and absolutely illegal : or the 
extra charge for empty and unused stables and coach-houses, also 
illegal, as it used to be levied even in the wsr y form and words. 
Both charges, after having been enforced, were repaid by that company, 
which refused even to appear to defend charges made by its own 
officials with the express knowledge and order of its directors. A 
charge of 10s. for a so-called conservatory was levied on a working- 
man in Hammersmith. It was, in fact, a row of sixteen or eighteen 
flower-pots on the inside window-sill of a landing on a staircase. 
That charge was stopped without any legal proceedings. A gentle- 
man in (iloucester Terrace was charged £2 2s*. for conservatory 
supply. lie resisted. In successive interviews the company came 
down to 30*., 20*., 1 3*., and finally he compromised at 10*., having no 
regard for tin* principle or for the rights of his neighbours. I could 
give scores of cases in which the New 1 fiver has withdrawn small 
charges for gardens, from people who, under advice, resisted, while 
it went on claiming under precisely similar circumstances from 
neighbours who would not take the necessary trouble. I could give 
instances in which they have refunded money illegally claimed and 
paid. 

What is the latest instance of overcharge? Tin? Lambeth Com 
pany have been charging 1 On. yearly for every fixed bath, under an 
Act drawn with such culpable vagueness that either no charge at all 
is legal in a private dwelling-house, or if any charge is legal, tho 
company are authorised by statute to forbid using any kind of bath 
within their limits. 

On any reading of the Act their actual mode of charge is illegal, 
for payment, can only be claimed by agreement, and there has been 
none. By several persons, acting under advice, payment has been 
resisted throughout the year, but no supply has been cut off, and no 
proceedings so far commenced. The Company does not feel itself to 
be on firm ground. 

An income equal to the revenues of a small principality is raised, 
and through fear of law costs or through carelessness paid in London 
and its suburbs under these Acts on account of these non-domestic 
charges. It is difficult to estimate its exact amount, yet it must be 
very large. Part of this is legal, part very doubtful ; as to part, no* 
one can say whether it is legal or not. 


Akchiisald R Dow j >«. 
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rPHE British public is aware, in a general way, that the Soudan 
.JL Expedition for the relief of General Gordon which Lord Wolseley 
commanded, was a failure; but no one who has not studied the long- 
delayed “ Official History of the Campaign/’ * carefully u revised” a^ 
that work has been, .can have any conception how profound and utter 
that failure was. The whole business was one of amazing ineptitudes, 
of si range lnbcalculations, of abortive fads, of waste of invaluable 
time, of attempted combinations whicli, devised in ignorance of con- 
ditions, were never within measurable proximity of consummation, of 
orders issued only to be changed and dispositions indicated only to 
be altered, of lost opportunities, wrecked transport, and squandered 
supplies. One bright gleam of sunshine contrasts with the sombre 
background of administrative and strategical incapacity, in the fine 
spirit, the loyal endurance, and the staunch valour of the troops. 
But since such were the characteristics of the soldiers, it. is only the 
more deplorable that officers and men so devoted and so ardent should 
have been baulked in their aspiration by blumlerings ami delays, which 
they recognised indeed, but had to endure. 

In the space of an article it is manifestly impossible to follow the 
record of the campaign through all its phases ; certain main features, 
however, can be dealt with in sufficient detail to make good the terms 
used in the opening paragraph. 

When first consulted by the British Government in April 1884 in 
regard to a possible expedition for Gordon’s relief, Lord Wolseley 
showed no marked wish for the employment of camel corps in the 
operations that might become necessary. In his estimate of the re- 
quisite force appears the item : (l Mounted infantry on native horses 

* “Official History of the Soudan Campaign.” 4 By Colonel li. E. Colvile, C.B. 
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or camels — 150 men ; " which seems to indicate a preference for 
horses over the alternative camels. But when his lordship reached 
Cairo in September, his Views on the subject materially altered. In 
his despatch to Lord Harrington of lltli September he wrote : 

“ Jt is in my opinion absolutely necessary to send the following detach- 
ments from England to be converted into a camel corps : 

JUiul and I'ik. 

From the seven battalions of Foot Guards, 40 men from each 28<> 

From the sixteen line cavalry regiments at home, 40 men 


from each . 7 . . . . . . . . (>40 

From the three Household cavalry regiments . . . 10<> 

From the two battalions Rifle Brigade at home . . .SO 


1 10U ” 

This strength was locally increased by 1 00 men of the Royal Marines, 
raising it to 1-00 men. The force at the end of October, when as 
yet but one division of it had reached the Assuan base, was formed 
into four regiments under the respective titles of the Heavy Camel 
Regiment, the Light Camel Regiment, the Guards Camel Regiment, 
and the Mounted Infantry Camel Regiment. 

It had been the Commanding Generals original intention to convey 
to his fighting base in the Soudan at JDebbeh (later that base was 
Korti) the whole of liis infantry by boat- transport, with arms, 
ammunition, and one hundred days’ rations per man to be kept intact 
until the fighting base was reached ; and to march the mounted troops 
along the banks. But be recognised that delays in the ascent of the 
river might happen concurrently with tidings from Khartoum of 
grave and urgent, character, and it was, we are told, to meet such a 
contingency that the camel corps was to he organised. “ This step,” 
adds the “ History ” with scant accuracy u as subsequent events proved, 
was absolutely necessary ; ” but the addition to the force of 1 200 men 
who could not do a stroke of work toward carrying their own food to 
the fighting base, seriously increased the difficulty of supply. 

Of course camel corps were no novelty. Napoleon had a body of 
camelry in Egypt in 1790, and the Scinde camel corps organised by 
Napier and commanded by the dashing Fitzgerald, did brilliant and 
memorable work. Both those services were established for the specific 
object of making abnormally long desert marches at a greatly quicker 
rate of travel than infantry, or indeed cavalry, could maintain. Segur s 
information regarding Napoleon’s camelry is not very specific, but he 
does mention that each camel carried its native driver and a French 
soldier*. Sir W. Montagu M'Mardo has given full details regarding the. 
Scinde camel corps. Each beast carried a driver (rirwftit) armed 
with a carbine, and a fighting man with rifle and bayonet, as well as 
the latter’s blanket, greatcoat and rations, a large leathern water- 
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bottle and the bagful of muamllah (pounded flour and spice) which 
sustained the camel on long journeys. The sirwan had to be a light 
man and skilled in the management and careTaking of a peculiarly 
delicate animal. The infantry soldier who was carried as a passenger 
was picked for his light wiry figure. The exploits of this corps were 
extraordinary. General M'Alurdo gives an instance of its having 
marched seventy miles in one night, seized a robber chief in bed in 
’Hie heart of his tribe, ind being back again with the prisoner by the 
following evening. 

The work of the Seinde camel corps is historic and can be attested 
by living witnesses. Yet so strangely impenetrable is Lord Wolseley 
against hard fact when it is unwelcome, that in his 4k Soldier s Pocket 
Book ” he writes : a 1 do not believe in any camel being able to do 
bard work over a desert country, where he will have very little water 
and food, with two men on his back.” And he proceeds: “Camels 
so loaded could certainly not have made the marches done by Stewart's 
column in the Bayuda desert. Experience, our best- guide and master, 
tells me with certainty that it. is most difficult to keep camels alive 
arid in working condition in the desert, with only one soldier on each 
■camel.” We shall see presently what were those desert marches 
•referred to, and will find also that- under the charge of their British 
soldier-riders the camels used in that desert expedition were with 
few exceptions not kept alive at all, whether in working condition or 
otherwise, but died almost to a beast. That Lord Wolseley 's earned ry 
was not designed for speedy work such as That which made the Seinde 
corps famous, is apparent from the langmige of his chief-of- staff. 
’Sir Herbert Stewart had reached Dongola in September, and given 
his attention to the equipment, objects, and methods of employment 
of camel corps. That sagacious oflicer had satisfied himself that the 
proposed burden of 400 lbs. was far too great for the Soudanese Jut jin 
or riding camel, and that one half of that weight was the proper 
maximum, “ To place the proposed weight on those camels,” he 
wrote, “ will simply convert them into indifferent baggage animals.” 
The reply of the chief-of-staff was that Stewart must regard the 
Mounted Infantry camels as beasts of burden, and must select for 
purchase the strongest and not the fastest animals ; and he added 
that a baggage camel ought to carry the 400 lbs. weight thirty miles 
a day. These expressions indicate that the veiy most that was ex- 
pected of the camels was that their rate of travel de die in diem should 
be double that of ordinary infantry marching. 

In drawing the men for his camel corps from the quarter to which 
he had recourse, the Commanding General committed not one * but 
several mistakes. In requisitioning Household troops, and cavalrymen 
for duty which essentially belonged to the infantry of the line, he 
I>etrayed his lack of touch with the real fighting men of the British 
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army, Jlohiut of disparagement of Guardsmen or cavalrymen is here 
implied. But the patient stout-hearted linesman who stands and dies 
under Britain’s flag in every corner of the world, who confronts with 
equal equanimity the chances of cholera and disease, the loneliness of 
sequestered stations, the fortune of war in the Himalayas, in 
Afghanistan, in Zululand, in Burmah, in Abyssinia, in Ashantee — he is 
the war-dog of the Empire ; and to him, not to selections from the 
rorpx (Ft'hft, which normally live pleasant days, should have been given 
the flrst chance to participate in an affair which was essentially his 
and which, if it were successful, would compensate him for life in the 
crater of Aden, in the solitude of Quaraagaza, and among the swamps 
of Burmah. Was it because lie wanted big men that the Commanding 
General asked for massive troopers from Knightsbi-idge and Windsor, 
for stalwart men of the line cavalry, for portly privates of the foot- 
guards ? The world is familiar with his expressed contempt for the 

average Tommy Atkins from Whitechapel 39 (a useful blackguard 
who mostly has an infinity of fight in him ; — who has not read of a 
certain u Ortheris 93 ?) ; but out of the 0000 line infantry in Egypt 
in September 1S81<, could there not have been selected I2o0 modified 
Anaks, whose weight would have worn out his camels quite as 
effectively as that of the heavy men from England, the difficulty of 
adequately mounting whom drove the director of transport info mild 
distraction ? 

The advantages of drawing men from regiments already in Egypt 
Room marked. They wohld have been already in a measure 
seasoned. The delay of the voyage from England would have 
been saved. The requisition was made on 11th September, and in 
the end of October the details from England were only beginning 
to arrive at Assuan. The selected linesmen could have been there 
a month earlier. Marching up the Nile on camels, the whole camelry 
could have been at Dcbbeh before the end of November. Debbeh 
is on the verge of the great valley, the Wadi el Malik, filled at this 
season with grapes and shrubs, and belonging to the friendly Kababisli 
Arabs. Them for three weeks the camel-warriors could have led a 
bucolic existence, watching their animals filling themselves with the 
green forage which is their best restoration, and which brings them 
into the highest condition for long endurance of privation. When the 
time came for activity 1 wo marches would have brought them to Korti, 
their beasts in fine vigour. What actually occurred was that of 
the select details sent from England to form camel troops, one 
regiment reached Korti December lflth ; the others later, dates of 
arrival not specified. But for all the time for recuperation and 
preparation of their camels must have been short, for the advance of 
the desert column from Korti began on the 80th December. 

All the four camel regiments had come up from Assuan mounted. 
Their raison iV&rc as camelry was obviously expedition; incidentally* 
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comparatively speaking, as regarded their march up to the fighting 
base, btft exclusively in regard to the march across the Bayuda desert 
from Korti to' Metommeh. Gordon’s last communication, dated 
December 14th, indicated that his situation was close on extremity. 
“ The food wo still have is little, some grain and biscuit. We want- 
yon to come quickly.” His caution, “ Do not leave Berber in the 
rear/’ the Commanding General wisely determined to disregard. On 
the day lie received Gordon’s last letter, the head of the column which 
Mir Herbert Stewart was to lead to Metemmeh marched out of Korti, 
in accordance with orders issued the day before. > In the words of the 
author of the “ Official History, ” “ the Nile expedition was a campaign 
less against man Ilian against Nature and against time*.” Ami he adds 
that it was to meet the contingency of a necessity for making a desert 
march into the enemy’s country that Lord Wolseley organised tho 
camel corps. 

Jt is characteristic of this curiously muddled “ Official History '* 
that, emanating as it does from our Intelligence Department, it con- 
tains no table of distances, and that nowhere in the text is stated the 
length of the march across the Bayuda desert from Korti to Metommeh. 
But it is possible to ascertain from some figures in one of the maps 
that the distance is 172 miles. It is stated by Mason Bey, an Ame- 
rican gentleman in the Khedive's sc'rvice who has served many years 
in the Soudan and 1ms a thorough knowledge of it and its races, that 
the inarch from Ambukol, which is close*, to Korti, to Metemmeh rvV? 
Jakdul and Abu Klea, was customarily accomplished with reasonably 
good and fresh camels in six marching days, with one day’s halt at 
each of the two principal wells — in all, in eight days. That tin’s state- 
ment is true is proved by the fact that Sir Herbert Stewart marched 
from Korti to Jakdul, 1 CM ) miles, in sixty-four hours, with a column 
of more than 2000 loaded camels, most* of which were more or Jess 
stale ; and doubtless, but for the opposition he had to encounter, he 
would have covered tho other half of the distance to the Nile at 
Metemmeh within the same time. His march to JakdnJ was in the 
nature of a surprise ; had lie been able to move on after a day s halt 
at that station he would have reached the vicinity of Metemmeh 
on the afternoon of January 6th, 1885. According to information 
he would probably have encountered no opposition until close to 
Metemmeh, where there were said to be some 5000 Arabs armed 
with Remingtons and fowling-pieces and two brass mountain guns, 
a force of which his would have made very short work. The still 1 
untaken Omdurman, whose fall a week later set free the force which 
fought at Abu Klea and Abu Km, was then engrossing tho army of 
the Mahdi ; and in all human probability, had Stewart reached 
Metemmeh on or about January Oth, the rescue of Gordon and what 
of his garrison adhered to him would have been accomplished. 

How came it that the eager Stewart was still only at Jakdul more 
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than a .week after he might have reached Metemmeh? Or rather, 
to use stronger yet not unwarrantable terms, by what mischance or 
default was Gordon allowed to perish in the wreck of Khartoum, 
when with God’s help and the zeal and courage of willing men he 
might have been reached and extricated more than a fortnight before 
the fall of Khartoum on January 2G ? The answer must be, because 
the Commanding General allowed end to be subordinate to means, and 
was not ready in expedients to retrieve the situation thus created. 
We have all heard of the ingenuous bucolic who started with a 
pocketful of silver otf a journey to buy a calf, but when he had settled 
the terms found that most of bis money had escaped through a hole 
in his pocket. When Lord Wolseley, having reached his fighting 
base at Korti, thought to make his swift rovj) of the desert march 
which, and nought else, could furnish the justification for his camel 
regiments, he found that he had not camels enough left at his disposal 
wherewith to make that march “ at one go.” What had happened 
to the multitudinous beasts which had been purchased the “ Official 
History ” does not condescend to tell. It had rather belittled the 
camels, and exalted over them the horn of the whale-boats. “ That 
a boat which consumes nothing/’ it smugly observes, “is a more 
economical means of transport than a camel, more than onerhalf of 
whose carrying power is wasted in the transport of its own forage, is 
a proposition too self-evident for argument.” The boats carried to 
the fighting base 100 days’ rations for each infantry man; the camels 
carried thither a modicum of intact supplies for the mounted troops ; 
and the chief work of the camels, other than the 1 200 ridden by 
those troops and the details used for artillery and ambulance purposes, 
was apparently the supply of rations for the marching and voyaging 
forces, and of provender for themselves and the riding camels along 
the Nile from Assuan to Korti. The number of camels bought for 
the use of a force about 5000 strong was 8000, at a cost of £106, GOO. 
The great mass of those animals were purchased between Assiut and 
Wadi Haifa, only 1750 having been bought in Dongola or southward 
therefrom, where a superior stamp of beast is found, no higher priced 
than the inferior animals lower down the river. 

The 4 4 History ” puts forth that the formation of a depot at Jakdul 
was necessitated by the want of camels, of camel-drivers, and of 
camel equipment. There was, it may be hinted, yet another neces- 
sity, perhaps more urgent than elaborate precaution that short of 
a convulsion of nature no soldier could possibly go short of his full 
allowance of pepper — that crowning necessity being the relief of 
Gordon. For this latter object, wrote the Commanding General in 
his despatch to the Secretary for War dated March 1G, 1885, “I 
was prepared to incur great risk, and in pushing Stewart forward as I 
did, I went to tho extreme limit of the risks to which a commander 
should expose his troops.” Whether the expression <l pushing for- 
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ward ” correctly describes a movement which actually occupied 
twenty-two days in covering* a distance of 172 miles normally 
traversed by camels in eight days, and which would have occupied 
twenty days even if no opposition had been encountered, is a 
question of verbal accuracy which I prefer to leave unanswered. It 
was of signal importance that the desert march column should move 
in one body and at the greatest possible speed, but the deficiency of 
camels and their equiptftent made it impossible to send from Korti to 
Metemmeh on camel-back at a single trip all the troops with their 
supplies destined for this operation. r 

On the afternoon of December 30tb, Stewart left Korti with 2200 
camels and reached Jakdul on January 2nd, having marched 100 miles 
in sixty-four hours. The strenuous Stewart at Jakdul was more than 
half way to Metemmeh ; but he had to turn his back oil the promised 
land, and a few hours after his arrival he was on his return march to 
Korti to bring up his second relay. Travelling light, ho was back at 
Korti on the 5th, having covered tho distance in sixty hours, 
but the double journey at speed had expended 31 camels out of hit- 
2200, and many more were incapacitated for further service. On the 
7th Colonel Clarke left Korti with a convoy of 1000 camels ; and on 
the 8th Stewart finally started with 2228 camels carrying troops and 
details, and reached Jakdul on the 12 tit. The depot formed there 
and garrison left, the expedition finally cut loose from Jakdul on its 
march to Metemmeh on January 1 1th, all combatants mounted and 
with about 1000 transport camels. Abu Klea was reached on the 
Kith, and but for the fighting which intervened Stewart would have 
reached the Nile on the J 8th. But it was inevitable that he should 
encounter opposition ; this was the admittedly certain result of the 
indication of his route afforded by las first arrival at Jakdul, not to 
speak of the Mahdis freedom to detach in consequence of tho fall of 
Omdurman. 

The u History ” does not specify the total number of camels 
employed in the desert march, but the approximate reckoning is not 
difficult. Disregarding losses and substitutions, there seems to have 
been utilised about 3*325 camels in carrying troops to Jakdul, and 
establishing the depot there — a tale which is reached by counting 
Stewart's 2200, Clark's convoy of 1 000, and Burnaby's convoy of 125 ; 
of this number of 3325 there went forward beyond Jakdul 2888. 
On this question of numbers, Mason Bey has some noteworthy obser- 
vations. Since of the 3325 actually employed 2200 had the double 
turn* between Korti and Jakdul, the real camel-power used should, ho 
claims, be reckoned at 5525 ; and he adds : 

“ To establish a depot at Jakdul and move up thither the expeditionary 
force 5525 camels were employed, allowing for the double turn ; 2888 moved 
it on towards the Nile. As the distances (from Korti to Jakdul, and from 
Jakdul to Gubat) are approximately equal, it would seem that 4200 camels 
would have sufficed to move the column in a single trip. To maintain a current 
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•of supplies and provide for losses, a considerable reserve was required. In all, 
to do tho work properly, at least 5500 camels were requisite at and forward 
of the fighting base at Korti. There were there about i»:>00 : the balance of 
2200 certainly could have been procured for £12 per head. It snntld tln>x 
$oem that the failure of the p.rprdition wax due to a shortconiimj in, transport 
vdrich could hare been- made (food at a cost of £20,100.” 

Mason Bey is not a fellow-countryman of Charles Gordon, and he 
•employs restrained but perfectly explicit terms. In his quiet, firm 
manner he proceeds : <c All the difficulties which proved so disastrous 
to the success of the expedition cropped up at the* last moment, and 
it is pertinent to inquire what preparations were made during October, 
November and December to avert their occurrence.” Before, however,, 
this phase of the subject is gone into, some final remarks on the 
desert march may be made. 

I have taken tho liberty to ascribe to the Commanding General 
a singular unfertility of expedient in a crisis demanding resource 
and ingenuity. Given, from whatever cause, an unfortunate paucity 
of camels, was there no possible alternative to the loss of invaluable 
time in establishing tho Jakdul depot before striking for the Nile ? All 
the fighting force was mounted, "presumably on the better, or less bad, 
class of camels. The marches were to average about thirty miles 
long. Clearly, dismounted men could not march those distances day 
after day, but men in hard condition, as must have been all the force 
• by this time, could not grumble at being called on to inarch fifteen 
miles a day, with two halt days in the eight to be occupied by the 
.journey from Korti to Metemmeli. What hindered, then, to transfer 
to transport service hale of the riding camels, and to assign to each 
camel remaining with the regiments a couple of men, each of whom 
should tramp half each day’s march at the normal camel-pace of three 
miles an hour? With some 900 superior caiueils added to the trans- 
port service, the desert might surely have been traversed “ at one 
go ” by the whole column, without the preliminary depot business at 
Jakdul. But if the Commanding General still was haunted by appre- 
hensions of deficient supplies, there remained to him yet another 
expedient — he might have marched the whole column (except of 
course, the cavalry) across the desert on foot, surrendering for trans- 
port purposes every camel belonging to it. No pretext for the Jakdul 
delay could then have been admissible, and marching as infantry the 
column would have reached Motemmeh a week earlier than Stewart, 
with the Gakdul business on his hands, could have done even had he 
not been opposed. That such a course was practicable is proved by the 
march on foot made a month later by the Royal Irish Regiment, vfhose 
time from Korti to Gubat was eleven days. The “ History ”is superior 
to the chronicling of such a pettiness as the January temperature on 
the Bayuda, but the Irish regiment did not suffer, and reached Gubat 
in line condition. But if, as in Afghanistan, the desert temperature 
were fierce by day and bitter by night, the chief of the Nile ExpedL- 
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tion might have recalled the example o£ another British commander, 
who a few years earlier marched 10,000 men 800 miles in 'twenty 
days in a temperature ranging from 8 1° to 92°, 

To one acquainted with the country about Dongola/* Says Mason 
Bey, it is a surprise to learn that the supply of camels was very 
limited, that there were 4 no local camel drivers/ that there was a 
' scarcity of camel saddles * ; and finally that there was a scarcity 
of food and forage.’ "The Ababdeh Arabs on the east bank of the 
river could easily have supplied 2000 camels ; Sheik Snloy of the 
Kababish was good for any number, as ho could ha.vo drawn on the 
llorur Arabs of Darfur as well as of his own tribo. For him to reach 
his headquarters and return fifteen to twenty days were ample, and 
for the Ababdeh to bring up camels from the Wadi Ollaki, about the 
same time. Hired camels should have been taken from the very first. 
The three months during which the force was gathering- would have 
sufficed to satisfy the Arabs, as by the end of that period they would 
have received nearly the value of their animals. Once the camels 
were hired or purchased, the camel driver would have been easily 
found. The construction of earned saddles is so extremely simple 
that any number coukl have prepared in a very few days. Ail the 
materials are found in the desert. Between Debbeh and Xorti, as 
oil as in the Wadi el Malik, there was abundant pasturage. The 
entire country along the Nile was under cultivation at the end of 
December, green forage was most abundant, and it was simply a 
question of compensating the people for their growing crops. M 

There wore some twenty officers engaged in purchasing camels in 
Dongola and further southward, but they wore late in beginning, and 
without exception they all confined their operations to the river side. 
No camel-buyer is reported as having visited the Ababdeh Arabs, 
though Kitchener and Bundle were among v them so early as July.. 
As late as the beginning of November, the chief of staff in 
writing to Sir Herbert had objected to the purchase of camels by 
that officer. His given reasons were, scarcity of forage, the impossi- 
bility for the time of supplying drivers or saddles, without which they 
would be useless, and his conviction that to hire camels was the only 
chance of an efficient transport, and the best way also to keep on 
terms with the desert Arabs. Stewart, it would appear, could not 
hire and ‘did not buy ; tied to Dongola and engrossed with many 
cares, he seems to have allowed the matter to drop. The “ History ” 
mentions that Lord Wolseley had expected, on his arrival at Korti, to 
find, there Sheik Saleh of the Kababish with a number of camels 
which that chief, according to the Mudir of Dongola, had undertaken 
to supply, but that no camels were forthcoming. That was the 
probable, almost indeed the assured, issue of a negotiation through the 
agency of such a person as the Mudir. Any number of excellent 
camel drivers could have been furnished from Aden, whence actually 
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came COO. In October it was suggested that 500 more should be* 
telegraphed for ; " but,” writes the director of transport, • “ on the 
supposition that they would arrive too late, the suggestion was not 
accepted, and we had good reasons later to regret this error in our 
calculations." 

There was a story at the time of the Dartmoor manoeuvres, that 
the General in Chief in the course of a rainy morning between break- 
fast and noon, changed his mind thirteen times in regard to the 
programme for the afternoon. This was perhaps the best on record 
of this species of mental activity, although Zululand furnishes some 
lively instances of similar evolutions. The combat at Abu Klea and 
the subsequent melancholy developments gave rise to a rapid sequence 
of contradictory orders on the part of the Commanding General from 
the fighting base at Ivorti. As soon as the news of Abu Klea reached 
him, he sent Sir Itedvers Buller to command in the desert and at 
Gubat. On February 4th, tidings of the fall of Khartoum reached 
Korti, and orders were despatched to Buller to remain at Jakdul, to 
send all wounded thence to Korti, to move no infantry, and not to 
engage in any offensive operation. On the same evening, those orders 
were changed, and Buller was directe d to go to Gubat. On his arrival 
at Abu Klea on the 10th ho was overtaken by more orders, instruct- 
ing him to evacuate the seriously wounded from Gubat, and to pre- 
prepare for suddenly abandoning that position and falling back on 
Jakdul. On the 13th, Buller, watching the signs of the times in his 
cool, self-reliant fashion, considered that it behoved him to clear out 
of Gubat lest worse things befell him. The Mahdists were moving 
down the bank in force with several guns. That same night 
orders reached him, “the Government having decided that the .Makdi 
was to be crushed,” to take Metemmek, use his discretion as to 
occupying Sliendy, and combine with General Earle (already killed) 
in an attack on Berber. Buller did not allow those instructions to 
divert him from his purpose of evacuating Gubat and retiring to Abu 
Klea, where he arrived on the 15th. The Comma’ iding General, 
informed of the victory of Kirbekan on the 10th, sent orders to 
Buller asking with what force he could reach Berber on March 14th to 
meet there Brackenburys river column and jointly take that town r 
which was to be left with a garrison of 1000 men, Buller then return- 
ing to Korti. The answer to this from Buller was to the effect that 
the camels of the desert column were completely broken down, and 
many of the men were all but shoeless. Before further service, a 
complete refit of camels and of boots was needful. The river column 
was encountering delays, and such was the situation that all idea of 
pursuing the offensive had to be abandoned and the campaign came* 
to a close. Archibald Foiibes. 
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I N his volume entitled “ Philomythus ” Dr, Abbott has discussed, 
with reference to Cardinal Newmans views and experience, the 
connection between probability and faith regarded as guides of human 
life. The opening paragraph of his first chapter is as follows : 

i( £ Butler’s doctrine that probability is the guide of life led me, at least 
under the teaching to which a few years later 1 was introduced, to the 
logical cogency of Faith.* So writes Newman in his ‘Apologia/ and by 
these words he leads us to consider what is meant by probability ; how 
far it is the guide of life ; and in what way it is connected witli Faith/' 

I have perused Dr. Abbott's volume with much attention. It 
appeals to me chiefly as an attempt to throw light upon the workings 
of Cardinal Newman's mind. In endeavouring to solve his problem 
Dr. Abbott has written much that has been keenly resented by 
some of Cardinal Newman’s friends ; there has been the average 
amount of controversy and recrimination which is to be expected in 
such cases. From all such controversy I desire to keep myself 
entirely free 5 but I cannot refrain from remarking that for many 
years the mind of Cardinal Newman, its workings and their results, 
have been to me a subject of deep and painful interest. I am one 
-of those who remember well the early days of the cl Tracts for the 
Times ” ; I possess the Tracts in the original edition ; I read them 
when they came fresh upon the minds of Englishmen ; I had taken 
my degree before the appearance of No. XC. Nay more ; I am one 
of those— not so many of them now — who have heard Newman 
preach in his own pulpit of St Mary’s, Oxford, and who can bear 
testimony to the marvellous effect of his preaching and the marvellous 
manner in which it was produced. Those who never heard him can 
scarcely believe— so at least 1 have found— that pulpit eloquence 

VOL. LSI. D 
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could be supported upon such a foundation : the unvarying note, the 
absolute immobility of face and limb, the close of a long sentence to 
be followed by another apparently separated from the preceding one 
by a sharp fracture ; all this does not look much like a true basis 
for pulpit eloquence — and in a certain sense it was not eloquence ; 
nevertheless in a very real and deep sense it was so ; it was like a 
message from another world, or like an utterance of a primitive 
saint or martyr permitted to revisit the world of living men. 

I am speaking of the impression made upon me half a century 
ago, when I visited Oxford partly for the sake of seeing the Uni- 
.versity, and partly for the sake of hearing Newman. A sermon 
which I heard him preach is contained in one of his pub- 
lished volumes ; it is entitled u The Incarnate Son : a Sufferer and a 
Sacrifice.” * It is, I think, in his best style ; but those who read it 
as printed, and who never heard Newman preach, can have no con- 
ception of the sublime, awful solemnity which was imparted to it as 
a living utterance by his unearthly manner of delivery. 

I could write much more in the tone of the preceding paragraph 
were it necessary ; but my purpose will have been accomplished if 
the account which I have given of my feeling of interest in Newman, 
and of the effect produced upon my mind by his preaching, enables 
me to say, without suspicion of any wish to do him injustice, that I 
never found his utterances capable of carrying conviction to my mind. 
That remarkable sermon, of which I have already spoken as having 
been heard by myself at Oxford and which any one can read for himself, 
appeared to me then, and appears still, to depend for its power upon 
a pervading fallacy. The fallacy is this, that in virtue of our Lord’s 
divinity, we may rightly substitute the phrase Almighty God for the 
phrase Jesus Christ wherever our Lord’s doings or sufferings are made 
the subject of narration or discussion ; a process which opens up an 
immeasurable field for solemn rhetoric, but is likely to bring us 
within measurable distance of patripassianisra. The result upon my 
mind in listening to the sermon was consequently as far from convic- 
tion as possible. And that which was true cohceming the sermon 
in question is for me true also concerning Newman's writings as a 
whole, — full of striking thoughts, poetical passages, holy aspirations, 
conveyed in faultless English ; but (so far as my experience is con- 
cerned) wanting in the primest of all qualities — namely, the power 
of conviction ; a kind of phantasmagoria of thought, not corresponding 
to facts and conclusions which calm reflection enables an unbiassed 
mind to accept as real. Let me take, as an example of what I mean, 
a sentence which was said, when it was uttered in St. Mary’s, to have 
produced a tremendous vibration through the whole mind of Oxford. 
Here is the passage : 

* u Parochial Sermons/* vol. vi. Sermon vi. 
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“ Scripture says that the sun moves, and the earth is stationary, and 
^science that the earth moves, and the sun is comparatively at rest. How 
"can we determine which of these opposite statements is the very truth, till 
we know what motion is ? If our idea of motion id blit an accidental result 
of our present senses, neither proposition is true, and both are true ; neither 
true philosophically, both true for certain practical purposes in the system 
in which they are respectively found ; and physical science will have no 
better meaning when it says that the earth moves than plane astronomy 
when it says that the eanth is still.” * * 

I think it would be difficult to concentrate in one short passage 
more error and confusion of thought than this contains ; and the 
suggestion of a bottomless universal scepticism, which it contains is 
frightfurexceedingly. Newman perceived this himself, and adds in 
the next paragraph : 

“ Should any one fear lest thoughts such as these should tend to a dreary, 
hopeless scepticism, let him take into account the Being and Providence 
of God, the Merciful and True ; and he will at once bo relieved of his 
anxiety.” 

But it would be beyond my purpose to discuss it fully. I quote it as 
an extreme specimen of a style which, while susceptible of remarkable 
impressiveness, and perhaps appearing for the moment to contain 
deep and important truth, reveals itself, on reflection, as resting on 
no foundation of solid reason, find as incapable therefore of producing 
permanent conviction. May it not be said, in fact, that this want of 
power of conviction has been felt by many to be a characteristic of 
Newman’s life and teaching ? We speak of him with regard, respect, 
affection, almost without reference to schools of thought ; we print 
“ Lead, kindly Light” in all our hymn-books, whether “ Ancient and 
Modern,” <c Hymnal Companion,” Society for the Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, or what not. When the Cardinal departed this life 
there was something like a national sorrows and yet how many 
Englishmen have practically followed his leading? How many have 
felt the English Church unsound and unsafe in virtue of these 
arguments which led him to desert her ? What are they who 
followed him, as compared with the multitude who have recognised 
all that was beautiful in hi! character and remarkable in his intel- 
lectual powers, and who have sorrowed over him as one who left a 
grand post of spiritual influence, from which it seemed possible that 
he might have moved the world, in order to adopt n position against 
which in his best days no one had protested more strongly than 
himself? t 

* u Sermons on the Theory of Religious belief/' Sermon xiv. 

+ To contrast Newman for one moment with his great contemporary, F. p. Maurice, 
my experience in reading the works of the two men was, that whereas Newman produced 
upon my mind something like the pleasure which results from looking at a picture or 
other work of art, Maurice seemed to Hash out beams of light which penetrated to the 
soul. The chief debt which I fed to he due from myself to Newman, and I Imagine 
from others, is for his inculcation of those views concerning the spiritual and historical 
status of the English Church, which unfortunately he subsequently repudiated. 
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I must not, however, permit myself to expatiate further on the sub- 
ject of Cardinal Newman and the character of his preaching, and tbe^ 
like. The purpose of the remarks already made is chiefly that of 
indicating my own mental position, and of eschewing all hostile feeling 
towards one who by general assent must be regarded as one of the 
most remarkable Englishmen of the century, and whom many would 
regard it as no exaggeration to describe as emphatically a great man. 
Having written what seemed to me to be necessary with this view, I 
now return to the passage from the “ Apologia ” with which Dr. Abbott 
opens his first chapter. 

* Newman speaks of “ Butler’s doctrine that probability is the guide 
of life.” The first question that suggests itself is perhaps this, 
whether indeed this is Butler’s doctrine. It is true that with the 
addition of one word the phrase “ probability is the guide of life ” 
may be found in the introduction to the “ Analogy.” I say, with the 
addition of one word, because the actual language of Butler is “ pro- 
bability is the very guide of life.” I am not sure that in quoting the 
passage we have any right to change li the very guide ” into “ the 
guide ” ; and I express this doubt because the latter reading appears 
to me to give a much more absolute character to the dictum than that 
which attaches to Butler’s actual words. If in every-day experience I 
ruse the expression concerning something which has come to my hand. 
This is the very thing I wanted,” it would perhaps be regarded as 
. jin unfair interpretation of the phrase if it should be regarded as 
stamping the thing in question with a unique character of adaptation 
to my needs. Upon this point, however, I shall not lay particular 
stress. There is another view of tho matter which seems to me much 
more important. 

Every reader of the w Analogy ” knows that the force of the argu- 
ment which Butler sums up in the assertion that u probability is the 
very guide of life ” is to be found in the appeal which he makes to 
unbelievers to act in the high concerns of religion upon the principles 
which they adopt in common affairs. A man, with whom Butler 
.conceives himself to be arguing, says, “ I vWll not ^believe in the reality 
.of a future life, and will make no preparation for it, unless you can 
prove to me in a manner not to be doubted or gainsaid that the 
future life is a reality.” Butler replies, “ This is not the principle 
.upon which you act in common things. You act every day upon 
probable evidence. Human affairs would come to a dead-lock if men 
would never consent to act upon ^anything 'short of actual proof.” 
Every one must feel the force of this argument, and if Butler in his 
introduction summarises it by saying that probability is the very guide 
of life, I think it is a misinterpretation of his language if we regard 
Jiim as laying down a general rede with regard not only to mundane, 
but to spiritual matters, and as asserting that we are to take proba- 
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biliby as the guide of our spiritual life to the exclusion of all other 
guides. 

It seems clear from Newman’s own words that he adopted what I 
have ventured to call a misinterpretation of Butler’s language, and 
that ho regarded ^the change involved in the relinquishment of 
probability as the guide of life and the- adoption of faith in its stead 
as one of first-rate magnitude, and as supplying the key to much of 
his spiritual history ; anyhow, it is undeniable that Newman has 
placed probability and faith in antithetic relation to each other, and 
has thus suggested a problem which it may be interesting to attempt 
to solve. What do we mean by probability ? in what sense can it be 
regarded as the guide of life ? and in what relation does it stand to 
faith ? Whether probability is to be regarded as the guide of life or 
not, it is on either supposition desirable to be clear in our minds as 
to the real meaning of the word. 

Before discussing this question, however, let me interpolate a few 
words of qualification to the general phrase that probability is the 
guide of life. Certain remarks made by Dr. Abbott; suggest to me 
the necessity of doing so. The qualification is this : probability must 
be, and is in practice cheerfully accepted as, our guide when certainty 
cannot be had . We assume as certain that the sun will rise accord- 
ing to a regular law, because a long induction and also careful 
scientific investigation make it practically quite certain that it will * 
do so. If I say that I regard probability as the guide of life, and 
you ask me, What about the rising of the sun to-morrow ? do you 
make your arrangements for to-morrow upon the mere probability 
that the sun will rise ? — the answer is, No, I do not need probability 
as ray guide in this case ; I enjoy practical certainty, and therefore 
do not need probability. A man who has the fall use of his limbs 
does not need a stick ; a man who knows his way does not need 
to look at a sign-post., though he might consistently speak of sign- 
posts as useful guides. It may be possible that a large nuqjber of 
a mau’s actions may be guided by a sense of practical certainty, and 
yet there must be some in which such practical certainty is unattain- 
able ; it is in these cases that he is guided by probability. A man 
sends* his son to a public school, having made the most careful 
inquiries in his power, and he hopes the best for his boy’s future, on 
grounds of probability ; he crosses the ocean in a vessel which he 
^believes to' be good and trustworthy, but he knows that the best of 
vessels is liable to accident, and that he has no certainty as to the, 
result of his voyage ; he engages a bouse, having first inquired as to 
its sanitary condition, but he knows from common experience that 
the health of his family rests only on a probability. In these and 
such like ways probability constantly comes into every man’s calcula- 
tions as to what it is best and wisest for him to do; but it is 
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in cases in which certainty cannot be had. To omit this manifestly 
necessary qualification is to destroy the meaning of Butler's 
aphorism. # 

Now let us consider more carefully what is meant by probability. 
The word appears to be capable of three senses, which may be termed 
the original, the popular, and the scientific. These shall be considered 
in order. 

First, then, with regard to the original meaning. In Richardson’s 
Dictionary we find the following explanation of the word 'probable : 
“ That can be proved, demonstrable.” But there is added this 
remark : a Probable , by usage, is now distinguished from demon- 
strable.” It may perhaps even be said that by usage probable has 
come to mean almost the reverse of demonstrable; we describe a 
thing which we fancy wo have some reason to believe as probable . , 
when we cannot demonstrate that it is true. I come home from 
a walk in London, and find my handkerchief not in my pocket : it is, 
of course, probable that the pocket was picked, but it cannot be 
proved that this was actually so ; it is conceivable that the handker- 
chief was dropped by accident ; it may, on the other hand, perhaps, 
be regarded as nearly certain that the case was' one of theft ; still, if 
no one saw the theft committed and no evidence is forthcoming in 
the case except the loss of the handkerchief, it is clear that in saying 
it is probable that the handkerchief was stolen we reverse the original 
meaning of the word probable , and use it to signify that the fact to 
which it is applied is incapable of demonstration, not that it is 
demonstrable. 

Usage has, in fact, deprived the word probability completely of 
its original meaning — that is, the meaning which the construction of 
the word suggests — and therefore we may pass without hesitation to 
the second meaning, which I have described as the popular. #l the 
word probable or probability , as popularly used, may be said to 
express that, to the tnind of a certain person or the minds of certain 
persons, a certain thing is regarded as likely to be true, without 
reference to the grounds on which the conclusion is based or the 
degree of confidence with which the thing is believed. Different 
minds have different estimates of probability. An elderly man and a 
little child walking in the highway encounter a beggar, who tells a 
lamentable tale of misery afflicting him and his family. The little 
child believes the story at once ; the elderly man shakes his head, and 
says he will make some inquiry. Some persons accept marvellous 
tales without effort ; upon others they make no impression. Educa- 
tion, temperament, experience, and the like produce enormous differ- 
ences in the estimates which .different men make of probability; and 
I suppose that the task performed by a judge in summing up a case 
to a jury consists very much in putting the evidence — conflicting 
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evidence, it may be — in such, a manner before simple, untrained minds,- 
as to enable them to estimate*aright the probabilities of the dase. In 
most cases that come before a judge and jury, demonstration is 
impossible ; what the judge can do is to clear the case bf any false 
gloss put upon evidence by advocates on either side ; to point out 
what has been proved and what has not been proved ; and it may then 
be taken as tolerably sure that a unanimous conclusion of twelve 
simple, honest, unprejudiced men will be a true verdict. 

It may be worth while to quote again from Richardson. The 
popular meaning, according to this authority* is as follows: “That 
may be reasonably expected to be, or happen to ho ; having a likeli- 
hood, or resemblance, or similarity to truth or reality ; a verisimilitude.” 
This, no doubt, is a somewhat loose definition ; but in reality the 
definition of probability must be, if not loose, at least capable of 
being loosened; it must admit of degrees. Probability may vary from 
the merest chance to something nearly approaching certainty. If I 
walk across a street in London, the probability; of being run over by a 
carriage may be as nearly as possible inappreciable, the probability of 
getting safe to the other side may be as near certainty as possible. 

It is in this popular sense, if in any, that Butler’s dictum con- 
cerning probability as the very guide of life ought to be construed. 
I shall have to speak presently of the third meaning of the word 
probability — namely, the scientific ; but I will anticipate my remarks 
so far as to -say that I regard the popular, not the scientific, meaning 
to be that which in ordinary life is generally applicable; if the 
application of Butler’s dictum involved the necessity of scientific 
calculation, the case would be hopeless for the large majority of man- 
kind. No one in fact thinks, in the ordinary affairs of life, of cal- 
culating probabilities ; and yet every day we have to act as if certain 
things were true which we should have much difficulty in proving. 

Take a simple example. Almost every man believes, and acts 
upon the belief, that he is the lawful child of certain persons commonly 
reputed to be his parents. It would be a terrible thing for society 
if belief without proof were not held by the world at large, and felt 
by each individual in his own case to be sufficient in such a matter. 
For indeed, if proof were wanted, it might be — nay, it would be, in 
the very nature of things — difficult to produce, Experience teaches 
us that this is so. Sometimes it becomes necessary, as when a peer- 
age or a property is involved, to prove that a certain person is what 
he professes and believes himself to be, A court of law may be 
engaged for weeks in trying such an issue, and the result may not be 
free from doubt after all. May it not be held and asserted that in 
such a case probability is the very guide of life ? Could society hold 
together without a recognition of probability instead of proof ? It is 
not that, a man’s parentage is admitted to be doubtful, and yet that 
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on the yvholo he is entitled to the benefit of the doubt — this would 
be intolerable : the true view would seem to be, that in a matter of 
the highest, social importance, society agrees silently but absolutely 
to an unwritten law, which substitutes probability for proof. 

The remarks which have just been made seem to contain the 
solution of a difficulty which Dr. Abbott expresses in these words: 

“In attempting .to apply his doctrine of probability as the guide of life to 
belief in God and in divine truths, Newman confesses that lie met a difficulty . 
How could a man pray to a probable Gou, or pray to God upon grounds of 
probability ? ” * t 

The difficulty appears formidable or not — to me at least it is so- 
according to the meaning which we attach to the word probable. It 
is very formidable, or more than formidable, if we mean by probable 
that a proposition so described is an absolutely open question. Take 
the case of the existence of intelligent beings upon the surface of the 
planets. It is certainly probable — that is to say, many substantial 
arguments may be alleged to show — that such inhabitants exist. On 
the other hand, the late Dr. Whewell, a man of high intellectual and 
philosophical qualifications, wrote a volume on the opposite side of 
the question. Consequently, it must be conceded that such existence 
is doubtful, and it is certain that no practical conclusion would be 
admitted by thoughtful men which depended upon the assumption of 
its truth. Or again, without anticipating what I shall have to say 
upon the scientific meaning of probability, it may be granted that if 
by the phrase M a probable God ” it is intended to express that it is 
ten to one, or a hundred to one, or what not, that God exists, while 
there is an appreciable probability that there is no God at all, it 
would be difficult to enter into spiritual relations with such a doubtful 
Being by prayer or otherwise. In fact, if the claims of our God and 
heavenly Father were based upon such a claim as this — “ The chances 
are considerably in favour of His existence, therefore bend your knees 
in admiration on peril of incurring His displeasure ” — I should quite 
expect that men of high feeling and well-balanced minds would 
honestly and solemnly refuse to have anything to do with this 
hypothetical God. But if by the phrase “ a probable God ” is meant 
an infinite Being whose existence is not susceptible of a certain kind 
of demonstration, but at the same time does not seem to require it, 
the supposed difficulty in praying to Him may be said to vanish. We 
might as well speak of the difficulty of honouring and obeying a 
probable father or mother ; yet in the strict sense of the phrase this is 
done every day — that is to say, children honour parents when they 
cannot demonstrate parentage. Do we not all feel that this is right, 
wise, necessary ? Does not society rest upon the assumption that men 
and women are, except in rare and special cases, that which they are 

* “ FhUomjilnif,” chap. ii. p. 57. 
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supposed to be ? And if so* may it not be maintained that the 
human soul acts according to a true instinct in praying to God, even 
though philosophers cannot produce an irrefragable proof of His 
being ? When the term probability is applied to the iJivine .exist- 
ence, I should hold that in one sense of the tern the application is 
infinitely right, and in another sense infinitely wrong. It is not that 
believers in God can say that they have reason to think that it. is a 
hundred to one or a* thousand to one that God exists, while un- 
believers admit perhaps a probability, but a much smaller one, and 
think that upon the whole the chance is the ether way, so that the 
being of God may be set aside without appreciable danger — not this, 
nor anything like this, would seem to me to be a possible or tolerable 
view of the case ; rather it should be insisted that the whole con- 
ception indicated by such language is thoroughly and fundamentally 
wrong, as wrong as it would be to speak of the probability of honesty 
being the best policy, or of the probability of truth being better than 
falsehood. An allegation may bo true, yet it may be impossible in a 
certain sense to prove its truth ; it may in fact need no proof ; 
nevertheless it may be an utter mistake to describe it as only 
probable. 

And here perhaps it in ay be right to quote at some length from 
the introduction to the “ Analogy.” The dictum that “ probability is 
the very guide of life*’ is, as has been already observed, merely a 
sentence' in * that introduction. If we would understand Bishop 
Butler fully, it is well to ponder the following passage, and to 
observe how distinctly the argument concerning probability is an 
argumentum ad haminem , a plea for the adoption in higher concerns 
of a principle which in ordinary life is one of necessity : 

“ From these. things it follows [writes Bishop Butler] that in questions of 
difficulty, or such as are thought so, when more satisfactory evidence cannot 
bo had, or is not seen, if the result of the examination bo that there appears 
upon the whole any the lowest presumption on ono side and none on the 
other, or a greater presumption on one side though in the lowest degree 
greater, this determines the question, even in matters of speculation; and 
in matters of practice, will lay us under an absolute and formal obligation^ 
in point of prudence and interest, to act upon that presumption or low 1 
probability, though it be so low as to leave the mind in very great doubt 
which is the truth. For surely a man is as really bound in prudence to do* 
what upon the whole appears, according to the best of his judgment, to be 
for his happiness* as what he certainly knows to be so. Nay, further, in 
questions of great contllquence, a reasonable man will think it concerns him 
to remark lower probabilities and presumptions than these; such as amount 
to no more than showing one side of a question to be as suppbmible arid m 
credible as the other : nay, suck as but amount to much less even than this. 
For numberless instances might be mentioned respecting the common 
pursuits of life, where a man would be thought, in a literal sense, distracted, 
who wroutd not act, and with great application too, not only upon an even 
chance, but upon much less, and where the probability or chance was greatly 
against his succeeding/ , ^ ' 
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I confess that after making every aDowance for the circumstances 
in which Bishop Butler wrote, and for the peculiar character of his 
argument, I cannot feel surprised if this view of probability in con- 
nection with high spiritual concerns should produce upon serious 
and religious minds somewhat of a feeling of repulsion. It is well 
enough to speak of probability as applicable to the common pursuits 
of life, and even in the case of higher things the argument may 
become in the strong hands of a Butler a kind of malleus injidelinm ; 
but it contrasts somewhat painfullyNvith the language of Him who 
said, " Come unto Mo all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 1 
will give you rest/* It has the same kind of fault as that which 
attaches to Pascal’s challenge to unbelievers, “ the pariez vous over 
which I remember that Frederick Maurice drops a bitter tear of 
Sadness in one of his books, though I cannot readily turn to the 
passage. . The being of God, the future life of man, the truth of that 
which men like Pascal have believed concerning this world and the 
world to come, is no proper subject for a bet ; and that, not merely 
because hotting is mischievous in itself or a practice to be avoided in 
all times and places, but because in subjects of this kind the data of 
betting are wanting, and the mere suggestion of a bet, though 
nothing could be further from Pascal’s mind, drags {he subject down 
from the high region of pure light into a lower region of mist and 
■darkness. 

’ Nevertheless, there is an immeasurable difference between remind- 
ing a man who stickles for proof of a demonstrative kind in matters 
spiritual, that he habitually acts without such proof in the ordinary 
affairs of daily life, and regarding Butler as having laid down the 
maxim “ probability is the guide of life ” as the proper and sufficient 
guide of the human soul in its pilgrimage through this present world. 
This is what Cardinal Newman at one period of his life seems to 
have done ; and this is what I apprehend Bishop Butler never 
intended that any reader of his great work should do. 

But it is time that I should pass on to discuss the third meaning 
of the term probability — namely, the scientific. I lay the more 
stress »npon this meaning of the term, because (as it appears to me) 
in speaking of probability there is a great danger in using language 
which is only properly intelligible on the supposition of its being used 
scientifically in matters to which in its scientific sense the word 
probability cannot be properly applied. I quote in illustration a 
passage from u Philomythus ” : 

■$> 

“ lie himself (Cardinal Newman), when Christianity is in. question, im- 
periously calls upon us to go upon probabilities, even though they be little 
more than evenly balanced, and once told us that we cannot be Christians, 
4 if we will not go by evidence, in which there are (so to say) three chances 
for revelation, and only two against .’ n 
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Dr. Abbott adds, in a note 4 il In a later text, Newman substituted 
a dozen for three," and he comments upon the recklessness of such 
substitution ; but the fundamental error iB (if I am not mistaken) 
in the application of any notion of numerically measured probability 
to Such a subject as that of the truth of our holy religion, or indeed 
of any religion. Even the language of Butler on this subject seems 
to me to be sometimes open to objection, as where he speaks of 
"an even chance/’ ^Perhaps, therefore, a short discussion * of the 
scientific meaning of probability may be useful in clearing away a 
confusion which to some minds may exist on the subject. 

I imagine that some persons are not aware that problems of pro- 
bability belong to the highest department of mathematics. Laplaces 
“ Calcul des Probabilities ” takes rank as one of the most remarkable 
efforts of one of the most remarkable of mathematicians. Every 
mathematician, even of the humblest powers, is familiar with the 
notion of calculating the. probability of events. The possibility 
of this may be made clear to any ordinary mind. Take a very 
simple example : What is the probability of drawing a particular 
card — say, the ace of diamonds — out of a pack ? There are fifty- 
one cards which will not answer the conditions of the problem ; 
there is only one that will. Consequently, it is fifty-one to 
one against drawing the specified card. What is really meant 
is, that if you shuffle and draw a very large number of times — say 
52,000 — the ace of diamonds will be the card drawn 1000 times; 
in fact, each card in the pack will be drawn the same number of 
times, there being no reason why one should be drawn more than 
another. It will be seen from this simple case how the calculation 
of the probability of an event may be mathematically made, and how 
in the long run probability becomes certainty. 

But there is another form of probability which depends upon com- 
bination of events, To take a simple example : Suppose four coins 
are thrown upon the table at random, what is the probability in 
favour of the coins turning up three heads and one tail ? A little 
consideration will show that there are five different ways in which the 
coins can fall : all heads, all tails, one head, two heads, and three 
heads : only one of these answers the condition ; consequently, it is 
four to one against the specified combination ; in other words, if we 
threw the coins a very large number of times the desired event would 
happen once in five times. 

I will mention just one more problem, the solution of which is of 
a complicated kind, and cannot be given here. Suppose I write 
half a dozen letters and address half a dozen envelopes, and then put 
the letters into the envelopes at haphazard, what is the probability 
that each person will receive the letter intended for him ? or, on the 
other hand, what is the probability that they will all go wrong ? 
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In cases such as these, it will be apparent that probability has a 
distinct mathematical meaning, and that to speak of a certain possible 
event as having a probability of three to one, or a hundred to one, or 
what not, is to use language in a strictly defined sense. It would be 
impossible for an author who considered this, in one edition of a book 
to write “ three chances for revelation and only two [against/ 7 and 
then in a subsequent edition to substitute “ a dozen ” for “ three/’ 
It would be just as possible to say irl one edition of a book that there 
were seven days in a week, and in another that there were ten. This 
must be at once granted as soon as it is understood that probability 
is used in a scientific senso ; and if it be pleaded that the word is 
used in a popular and not in a scientific sense, then I should claim 
that the conclusions should not be stated in scientific language — 
that is to say, in numbers (for numbers are in their very nature 
scientific) — for this is sure to mislead. It is probable that a certain 
manuscript was written in the fourth century. This is an intelligible 
statement. To say that it is five to one that it was so written, unless 
some special ground is alleged for these odds, is to say that which is 
unintelligible in any strict and definite sense. 

There is another class of problems in probability to which atten- 
tion should be directed — namely, those which depend upon statistics. 
For example, an office undertakes to insuro against a certain contin- 
gency, a fire, or a railway accident ; or it undertakes to pay a certain 
sum of money to a man’s executors on the occasion of his death. 
Transactions of this kind, as every one knows, are not mere gambling. 
They depend upon observation and results deduced from observation. 
Tables of mortality, constructed from observation, enable experts to 
determine the probable duration of life, and therefore to say upon 
what terms it will be safe to engage to pay a hundred pounds to his 
executors. Of course, with a small number of insurers an office 
might come to grief ; but with a large number the results will be 
quite certain to be those which are given by the calculated tables ; 
that which would be chance in the case of twenty persons 
would be practical certainty with twenty thousand. The same 
kind of remark applies to fire and accident. Experience shows 
how often fires or accidents in given circumstances take place, and 
though it may bo more difficult to obtain accurate statistics than in 
the case of death, still the principle is the same, and it is manifest 
that chance tends more and more, as you extend your experience over 
longer times and wider areas, to become certainty, and that it is possible 
for offices to conduct insurance upon sound mathematical principles. 

There is another class of subjects to which it has been attempted to 
extend scientific reasoning within the limits of the general subject of 
probabilities, to which reference ought to be made— namely, that of 
legal evidence and judgments founded upon it. This involves much 
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more difficult questions than those of statistics, because the questions 
are moral, and therefore not so easily reduced to numbers. I am not 
sore whether the learned works which have been written are regarded 
by lawyers as having practically advanced the task of duly adminis- 
tering justice. I will make one reference, however, to Poisson’s great 
work, “ Surla Probability des J ugements in order t<£ show how much 
difficulty there is in applying scientific considerations to subjects of 
this class. 

According to Oondorcet, writes Poisson, the chance of a man being 
condemned unjustly should be equivalent to thtfb of a danger which 
we regard as so small that we should not care to avoid it in our 
ordinary course of life ; and this on the ground that society has the 
right, for its own protection, to expose one of its members to a danger, 
which (so to speak) he himself regards with indifference. This con- 
sideration, however, continues our writer, is much too bubble for so 
grave a question. Laplace gives a definition, much more calculated 
to throw light upon the question of the chance of mistake which we 
are compelled to admit into criminal judgments. According to him, 
this probability ought to be such that there will be greater danger to 
public safety arising from the acquittal of a guilty man than fear of 
the condemnation of an innocent one.* 

Either of these views may probably be maintained with ft great 
amount of argument. ; possibly both may be in a certain sense true - f 
but whatever view we take, the opinion may perhaps be rightly ex- 
pressed that the question is one of almost purely academic interest. 
In determining the guilt or innocence of a prisoner, judge and jury 
must have simple principles on which to proceed : the verdict of guilty 
is given, because the evidence produced leaves practically no doubt 
upon the minds of the judge and jury that the charge against the 
prisoner is true. I do not apprehend that it would be possible to take 
into consideration such general principles as those enunciated either 
by Condorcet or Laplace ; and if the case should be one in which 
figures were possible, and an expert could prove that it was ninety- 
nine to one against the prisoner, I imagine that the judge would direct 
the jury to give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. In fact, in 
moral questions, whether of criminal accusation or of religious truth, 
the popular meaning of probability, rather than the scientific one, is 
that which must guide our judgment. 

I have entitled this article/ 1 Probability and Faith,” and I now 
propose to offer some remarks upon faith in connection with pro- 
bability. The two things ate placed in an antithetical relation to 
each other by Cardinal Newman in the words quoted from the 
“ Apologia n in the opening of the article* He Says that Butler’s 

* I have not Poisson*# book at hand ; but I quota from a paper by the late Serjeant 
Joyce, in the “Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society/* 
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doctrine that probability is the guide ,of life led him to the logical 
cogency of faith. I am not intending to discuss the manner in which 
this progress took place, nor to follow Dr. Abbott in his examination 
of Newman’s account of his own spiritual history, but I wish to state 
at once, and plainly, the point which strikes my mind as the most 
salient with respect to the arguments of both writers. I do not 
perceive how probability can be separated from faith, or faith from 
probability. I am not sure that the phrase above quoted, “ the logical 
cogency of faith,” is one which can ‘be maintained as correct. Yon 
may speak of the logical cogency of an argument, but faith, in the 
very nature of things, is not argument. Faith is subjective ; argu- 
ment — and probability, which is of the same nature as argument — 
are objective. Faith is the action of the mind itself, accepting as true 
that which it thinks it has good reason to accept as true, though 
it cannot actually prove the same. Probability is a quality which 
attaches to an allegation, whether the mind accepts it or not. Faith 
depends upon temperament, education, previous experience, and 
other influences. For example, there is a report in the newspapers of 
some political event — the result of a contested election, the resig- 
nation of a Minister, a complication with some foreign Government. 
Koughly speaking, you may say that one political party will believe 
the report, and the other will discredit it. Neither will say that the 
thing reported is impossible, or capable of disproof, or perhaps even 
violently improbable ; but wishes which are fathers to thoughts, ifr 
habitual modes of looking at things, or the distortions of prejudice, 
produce their effects upon the judgment, and affect the power of belief. 

The question, however, which I have to consider is whether pro- 
bability and faith can be properly separated from each other, and 
contemplated as two different modes of arriving at religious truth. 
As I understand Cardinal Newman, he lived for a time upon what is 
described as Butler’s doctrine that “ probability is the guide of life,” 
and that, finding this doctrine unsatisfactory, he discarded probability 
and took faith as his guide instead. Now it would be foolish for any 
Christian writer to disparage the power and value of faith. Without 
adopting extreme Lutheran views on the subject, it is obvious that no 
spiritual agency receives, throughout the whole of the New Testament, 
whether in the Gospels, or in the Acts of the Apostles, or in the 
Epistles, more complete recognition than faith. Our Lord’s frequent 
declarations as to the power of faith to obtain boons from Himself, even 
when the action is vicarious, as when the friends of a sick man brought 
the sufferer, himself being helpless, into His presence ; or to perform 
miracles, as when He said that a disciple having faith as ./ a grain of 
mustard-seed might cast a mountain into the seawall these reiterated 
declarations are in entire keeping with all that was written after- 
wards by the Apostles, when they had time, as it were, to form a 
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code of Christian theology ; nqfably they are in accordance with the 
declaration of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that “ faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen*” Indeed, 
it seems strange that a thoughtful, religious man and a divine should 
be so long, as Newman seems to have been, in discovering the large 
share which belongs to faith in the conduct of the Christian life. 
Perhaps the explanation is to be found in the phrase “logical cogency 
of faith/' a phrase concerning the correctness of which I have already 
ventured to express a doubt ; but however this may be, I would lay 
stress upon this point— that the of lice of faith should be to throw life 
into that which already is perceived to be probable. Faith cannot 
float (so to speak) entirely in the air ; it must have some foundation 
upon which to rest; and if it is to be anything different frfon 
fanaticism and enthusiasm, it must have some ground of probability 
upon which to stand. The prayer in the Gospel : “ Lord, I believe ; 
help Thou mine unbelief,” seems to express as well as can be desired 
the true character and basis of faith. 

It is true, no doubt, that in a certain sense faith gets rid of 
probability. A matured faith enables a man to say, like St. Paul, 
‘ u I know in whom I have believed ” ; and doubtless, when a believer 
makes his prayer to God, he does not think of Him as a probable God ; 
nor does a disciple of Christ when speaking to' other disciples, or 
when meditating by himself, like Thomas a Kempis, consider the*, 
evidence upon which he accepts Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ of 
God ; but the probability must be assumed, the evidence must be 
taken for granted; the moment you begin to talk about logical 
cogency, arguments and probabilities must come to the front ; as 
long as the sky is serene and the mind is filled with thoughts of lore 
and devotion, so long faith may be content to forget the ground upon 
which she rests; but when the storm comes, whatever be the cause of 
the disturbance, it will have to be considered whether faith has a real 
ground upon which to rest secure, or whether it resolves itself into a 
dream. 

For, after all, the great question with regard to such doctrines a h 
the being of God, the Divine character of Jesus Christ, the reality of 
a life to come, must be whether they are probable or not. It may be 
admitted that such doctrines are incapable of demonstration in the 
strict sense of the word ; but are they probable in the highest degree? 
Are they of a kind to justify a man who believes them in recommend- 
ing|fchem to others on the ground of reason and calm judgment ? X put 
oil one side all consideration of the probability of the truth of those 
ecclesiastical miracles concerning which Cardinal Newman took so 
much trouble, and which have given rise to Dr. Abbott's book ; I do 
not think it is absolutely necessary for a Catholic Christian to hold a 
strong opinion about them. 1 confine my thoughts to great cardinal 
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verities, and concerning them it is nothin my judgment derogatory to 
their high character to conclude that they are probably true — in the 
proper sense of the phrase ; and that they so commend themselves to 
the human soul that it is possible for an earnest man to say, as many 
have said, i( I am as sure as I can be of anything which does not 
admit of actual demonstration that these things in very deed are 
true.” ‘ The office of faith is, I apprehend, not to disparage probability, 
but to change the mere otiose acceptance of a story or a doctrine as 
probably true, into a firm and perhaps ever-growing conviction that the 
story or doctrine contains the revealed truth of God. * 

And hence the general conclusion at which I arrive, and which it 
is the purpose of this article to recommend and enforce, is this, that 
probability and faith have been joined together by God, and must not 
be in any way put asunder. Probability exists in the nature of 
things. Outside the range* of mathematics there are few truths 
which rest upon irrefragable, indubitable proof. In the whole moral 
department of human thought there is scarcely a proposition which 
lias not been doubted, and which may not be questioned. In natural 
science and in history the probablo is often the nearest approximation to 
truth whicli can be made by the most earnest and most conscientious 
student. And we reconcile ourselves to the toleration of the probable ; 
we constantly ^grope' 4 towards the light; but we are content to leave 
much in darkness. It is only when we deal with the highest of all 
subjects that imperfect knowledge becomes, at least to some minds, 
intolerable ; it is the very mark of man’s high spiritual constitution 
that this should be so. The dissatisfaction with imperfect knowledge, 
the possibility of doubt with regard to subjects of supreme interest 
to the human soul, may be perhaps permitted to grow’ to excess and 
to become morbid ; nevertheless the language of the patriarch, u Oh, 
that I knew where I might find Him, that 1 might come into His 
presence,” expresses the feeling of a healthy soul, and seems to com- 
mend itself as an inspiration from Him by whom the soul was 
created ; and it is to the soul thus labouring under the combined 
influence of aspiration after God and dissatisfaction with the evidence 
of His living presence supplied by probability intellectually considered, 
that faith commends itself as the spiritual agency required. Faith 
as a grain of mustard- Beed can move mountains; but it must be 
faith combined with Voason/ resting upon grounds which an honest 
mind can approve, otherwise it may be only another name for fana- 
ticism and folly. A rational acceptance of the probable; acoompaafded 
or rather inspired by a divine element of faith, may be regarded as 
constituting the higher life of man, somewhat as body and soul 
combine to constitute humanity. Each needs the other, and it* is 
when the two co-exist and co-operate without friction or interference 
that health and happiness result* . 

H. Carlisle, 
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I. — FRANCE. 

I I? 1 the opening text of the “ Sentimental Journey” appears to animate 
this paper, it was not in my case, as in Sterne's, a preconception. 
Intimate with the manifold miseries of English peasant life, and 
having some experience of their alleviation by an equitable allotment, 
system, J crossed the Channel, with an open mind and a virgin note- 
book, to study for myself the /wlifc rulttnr, which was amongst the. 
bequests, pernicious or beneficent, of the first French Revolution. 
IIovn far 1 was justified in adopting Yoricks aphorism as the summary 
of my investigation will appear from the facts which 1 distilled and 
shall record. My travelling companion was M.l\ for an English 
agricultural district, like myself unprejudiced and inquisitive, and wo 
were attended by an invaluable courier,* familiar with agricultural 
and peasant life in France and Switzerland ; an adept in the rural 
patoi* which might have baffled better French scholars than ourselves. 
Our plan of campaign was marked by sweet simplicity. We resolved 
that the districts we were to visit should be within twenty miles of 
fair-sized towns ; that we would seek from our rnnttrex (Thole l 
introductions to the village moiety who, after submitting with French 
politeness to our cross-examinations, might direct us to such paysan * 
as we desired to see, permitting us to use their names as proof that 
our curiosity was not impertinent. And When it is remembered that 
the jtictirc of a French commune is not, like an English squire or 
parson, sent down by Jupiter among the frogs, but owes his royalty to 
themselves, it will be understood that we were securing the mediation 
of men at once in sympathy with and respected by the class we 
wished to penetrate. 

* Tourists in search of an accomplished, convertible, self-effacing dragoman, may 
be grateful to me forthe address of Mr. L, E. Barratid, 121 Leathwaltc Road, Battersea 
Rise, S.W. 
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Onr first venture was about twelve miles from Calais, a village of 
1500 souls, purely agricultural. M. le Maire welcomed us hat in 
hand — shrewd, good-humoured, untidy ; Madame in blue cotton dress, 
with bonnet gaufrd. He is an unusually large proprietor, owning 320 
acres, 20 cows, 14 horses. He employs 16 labourers, each renting of 
him from 2 acres upwards and working them in his spare time. 
Other villagers hold larger lots on a nine years’ lease, invariably 
renewed if the rent is paid. There are 350 heads of families in the 
village, every one of whom has land ; 300 possess land and cottages 
of their own. From* 13 to 15 acres is the smallest territory on 
which a man can live without some other work ; those who have less 
eke out their income with job-work. So soon as a man has saved a 
little money he buys land at about £40 an acre. We saw the 
Maire's fields, outhouses, yard, large room in which the farm servants 
were dining ; tasted his thin chdblis ; left him to seek lowlier game, in 
the scattered cottages around. 

M. Achille Charpentier lives in a somewhat humble cottage ; he 
represents the inferior small proprietor : a fine, erect, brisk, clean- 
shaven fellow of about thirty-seven years old, with bronzed face and 
piercing eyes, dressed in corduroy trousers and sleeved cloth waist- 
coat. He rents 3f acres on a nine years’ lease, pays £2 per 
acre rent; the lease being by local custom renewed as a matter 
of course. He bought his cottage from the tenant who pre- 
ceded him ; has put up a cart-shed, cowhouse, pig-sty ; grows wheat 
and roots in succession ; has a cart which cost about £5, a rather 
melancholy cow, two strong donkeys which draw his light plough and 
harrow through the thin alluvial soil, three pigs and many fowls. He 
feeds his cow on roots, on roadside grazing, on a little hay which he 
mows ; with occasional job-work, he gets along very well. We sat 
in his cottage; sitting-room, 14 by 10 feet, clean and comfortable, 
with large brick oven built on to fireplace ; adjoining bedroom of 
the same size, with two regular French alcove beds, snug but stuffy ; 
smaller room upstairs. Has a wife, young son and daughter. Lives 
on soup, very palatable to our taste, potatoes, bacon, meat on church 
festivals ; drink, chiefly black coffee. He is amongst the least prosperous 
men in the village ; but he is young, is saving, is hopeful. 

Not far off live an elderly man and wife, whose youthful hopeful- 
ness has borne fruit. They have brought up seven children, the 
neighbours tell us with gesticulations of astonishment, few pay sans 
having more than two. They inherited or amassed 12£ acres ; have 
built a capital house — state sitting-room with mirror, clock, carved 
oak chest ; bedroom close by, with its alcoves ; second large room above ; 
kitchen, farm offices. The man ’works his farm with the help of two 
sons ; has a cow and a half-acre of garden ; sends to Calais milk, 
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legumes, greens, leeks, endive*; has several hundred pounds in Govern- 
ment stock, 

• 

We are in the valley of the Somme ; a village of 200 houses, 
150 of which, the schoolmaster tells us, are owned by their inhabit- 
ants, He introduces us to M. Th Module Gorlier, a man of forty- 
live. His farm has f 32 acres, 16 of them rented; the rest his 
own. He began with nothing — a turf-cutter at 7s. (id. a week 
with keep. Saved up, and bought a hectare (2J acres) for £80 ; 
inherited 7 acres more on his father’s death. Bought a house, 
three-roomed, with good offices, and a quarter-acre garden, for £120; 
is well-to-do — a conscillcr <le cuninmnc y or member of the parish 
council. Has two splendid cows, with a heifer ; two horses which 
would fetch about £35 each in England ; pigs and poultry in abun- 
dance. His wife and two girls, sixteen and nineteen years old, work 
on the farm ; all three sparkling and intelligent, as is the father ; 
enjoying the farm labour, fond of the beasts and the beasts of them. 
The old mother-in-law sits knitting by the stove ; she has money in 
the savings-bank, or muse (Veparejne. So has M. Th6odule ; he 
cannot tell his income, but it increases every year ; he lets out his 
horses sometimes of late : and last, year he did a little tiittayarjc, 
farming a neighbour’s land, .and taking half the profits. In the 
French post-office savings banks there (ire 2,800,000,000 francs* 
<£112,000,000) in 6,500,000 deposits. One sees where the German 
indemnity came from. 

We ask to see some one not so opulent, and are directed to M. 
Lefevre Fhilimont. forty-two years old. He farms 0 acres, one of 
which he owns. He, too, began with nothing ; works at wood-cutting, 
wages eighteenpence a-day with his food. His wife and daughter 
work the land while he is occupied. He has bought his house; has 
saved ; will soon buy more land. 

In these small farms, as on all the other holdings we hod seen, 
the farming was extraordinarily skilful. Not only was the land far 
cleaner than most farmers’ land in England — allotments at home had 
.accustomed me to that — but we were arrested by the dexterous economy 
in laying out the crops, the unexpected rotations, the use of chemical 
manures. This was due, we were told, to the Government Agricul- 
tural Colleges ; and one of these — at Bovus, ten miles from Amiens — - 
we visited. M. Barraud, who had been dreadfnlly puzzled through- 
out as to the motive of our researches, obtained for us an introduction 
to the Directeur, in which, as afterwards transpired, we were described 
as “ deux grands propriitaires anglais, del£gu<$s par M. le Ministre 
de PAgriculture de la Grande Bretagne pour Studier la petite culture 
francaise.” Mr. Chaplin would be gratified if he knew it. M. Jourdain, 
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the director of the college, a tall, roughly dressed, very intelligent 
man of thirty-five, in build and look resembling the master of a com- 
mercial school in England, welcomed us with effusion after perusing 
these credentials. The establishment contains from forty-two to forty- 
five students, sons of large or small proprietors, without distinction. 
They enter at fourteen years old, after a rather strict examination in 
general knowledge, for a three-years' course, paying £18 a year for 
tuition, board, lodging. There are sixteen free scholarships. The 
college has three hundred acres of land ; the lads, in blouse uniforms, 
were at work in various parts of it. There are good class-rooms and 
laboratory, with superior appliances and natural history collections. 
They give live hours a day to practical work, five to lectures and class- 
work. Each boy in turn spends a week in the kitchen, a week in 
taking up and bringing in vegetables from farm and garden. They 
loam chemistry, botany, geology, physiology, veterinary lore, car- 
pentry- -everything that an agriculturist can want. We saw the dairy, 
which from thirty- five cows sends daily to Amiens 1 GO litres (quarts) of 
milk in glass bottles stoppered with glass and india-rubber; the ruche rim 
or cowsheds, a man sleeping with the cows in each ; the sleek beasts 
with their names -Numa, Marquise, Colomba, Fanny, Lady — appended 
to their stalls ; the kitchens, forge, machines, workshops, cider-press ; 
the boys’ desks, school-books, exercise-books ; the large kitchen-garden 
with botanical beds, the troughs for trout- rearing. The place was a 
convent confiscated at the Revolution. What a number of problems 
the Revolution solved! The whole was admirably complete: 700 
boys are filling similar establishments in different parts of France ; 
that is to say, during every twelve years -800 trained farmers are 
scattered over the country, to spread at home the technical knowledge 
they have gained. No wonder French holdings, largo and small, are 
scientifically farmed. 

We had heard much of the market-gardens round Paris, and we 
give a day to them, driving out to Asnirres. We carry letters to a 
noted mam'icher , but find that he is dead, and his sons are suspicious, 
sullen, almost rude. We leave them, enter the open gate of a pro- 
mising enclosure, and introduce ourselves to a cheery M. Colmant, 
Rue de Mesnil, who, on finding that we are not professionals, gives us 
a cordial welcome. His garden is only 2J acres in extent ; £ acre is 
given up to asparagus. From September 1 to April 30 he sends 
every day to Paris from 200 to 1000 bunches, getting for them on 
an average through the eight months sixpence a bunch. They grow 
in frames 50 feet long, 5 feet wide, floored with slates; under 
these hot air-pipes, above them a shallow layer of earth. The roots 
are crammed in as thickly as possible, covered with 2 inches of good 
soil, and the glasses drawn over ; in eight days they are ready to 
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cut, the stocks lasting for ,two months. He has also 1000** ball- 
glasses, costing one franc each, for salads. Every year the whole 
surface of the garden to the depth of 6 inches is taken out, sold to 
the neighbouring bourgeois for their flower-gardens, "replaced by 
manure from Paris, which we saw standing in large ricks ready to 
be spread. Ife employs fifteen men, pays £85 per acre rent on a 
fifteen years’ lease, with right of pre-emption. We sat down with him 
to calculate his profits. Here is the balance-sheet we made out : — 


Wag* s 


. £)ihX> 

f\Vrit and tuxe.> . 


1O0 

Manure 


UNI 

Firing and repairs 


200 

Interest on capital 


j;»o 

Uoi>es and carls 


100 

Sundiies . 


. 

Dalanc'* 'prolit; . 


1028 


Sale of aspai^igns . £*2iu > 0 

Sales from rest of pinion 178 


£‘2728 


£2728 


Net proJii of £1**28 on a lift I<* over 2 iioro> of ground ! 


Aw ay southward, to the vineyards of the Cbte-d’Or, halting, as 
English travellers do not halt, at Dijon, with its factories of mustard 
grown in the fields around, its savoury non mile $, its juicy -Muscat 
grapes, and pears as big as vegetable marrows, its delightful botanic 
garden, its supreme historical associations, condensed into a single 
chamber of the Palais des Dues, where lie the tombs or the relics of 
Philippe le llardi, Jean Sans Peur, Philip the Good, Charles the Bold. 
We had glimpsed the vine soon after passing Fontainebleau ; the 
little Chasselas grape grown in gardens, but rare in the fields of 
wheat, hemp, beet, chicory. Here at Dijon, after a two miles’ drive 
out of the town, we see nothing else, except that in their midst are 
standard apricots, peaches, pears, with a very few olives, and an 
occasional rin (V Italic ( Phytolacca decandra), whose jetty berries are 
used to deepen the colour of the wine. Carts meet us, bearing 
immense vats of grapes : 

‘"Heeling with grape*, red wnggoti* choke the way; 

I a England 'twould be dung, dust, or a dray." 

Women are cutting the bunches and filling the baskets ; men bring 
them to the roadside and tumble them into the vats. We drive 
through village ‘after village, with their roadside crosses 5 , and the 
“ 0 ( Vux Ave ” inscribed beneath them ; the hoases everywhere in the 
perfect order which bespeaks ownership. After twelve miles we begin 
to ascend the low slopes of the Oote-d’Or, on which are the famous 
vineyards, Chambertin, Nuits, Beaune, Pommard ; low golden-leaved 
vines stretching far as the eye can reach in the sunny nutumn air, 
distant Dijon marked by a faint cloud of smoke. We drive to the 
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house of a vigneron and large marchan d# late mairc of his commune, 
now prh'idmt du cuaseil d’arrondissement* He is away ; will be- 
(Uadi to have missed us ; his son, who “ spiks Inglis,” is in England ; 
but Mademoiselle is at home ; will send with us the commit, or head- 
manager, entroats us to return to lunch, and meanwhile to recruit 
ourselves with a sip of vermouth, the local alcoholic bitter. A mile’s 
drive takes us to the famous Ohambertin vineyard, stretching in a 
narrow strip for two miles along the hillside. *We stroll among the 
breast-high vines, finger and taste the purple and the golden grapes, 
admire the scarlet ipomcca twining round the stalks, the blue pim- 
pernel and bloody geranium, the paad grass, the skipping, chirping 
grasshoppers and locusts. When the vines are pruned in April the • 
finest branches are preserved, tied in bundles, soaked in water till 
June, planted 3 feet deep, bearing in the third year, then good for 
fifteen years* Monsieur owns G hectares (nearly 15 acres) ; that is all. 
The whole Ghambertin vineyard is only 250 acres ; not enclosed; not 
separated from the ordinary plots adjoining. This little parcel of it 
yields 35 hectolitres (barrels of 280 bottles) per hectare ; a barrel 
after four years sells for £10 — that means £1 100 per hectare ; £8100 
gross receipts in one good year on 0 hectares. Set against this : 
labour £20 a year per hectare, manure, stakes, interest on capital, 
possible loss from phylloxera, money idle for two years of growth — 
still the net profit is enormous. 

This is the high-priced grape. Now for the common grape grown 
by the peasants, out of which vin ordinaire is made. M. Jean ltousseau 
has a comfortable cottage ; wife, one daughter of twelve years — the 
son, of fifteen, just dead of influenza, the poor mother tells us with 
tears. Jean, with his wife's help, earns in wages 23*. a week. He 
owns two acres, which we went to see ; they get from them 20 
hectolitres of wine, which sell for £5 to £G per hectolitre. The gross 
profit is £100 a year. There are very few deductions. He began 
without a sou ; there were no vines on the land when he took it ; he 
first rented it for £10 a year ; bought it out of his profits; is on the 
way to buy more. 

Back to lunch with Mademoiselle ; the house mi old abbaye, with 
formal courtyard and quaint overgrown garden. In the drawing- 
room, reached by an outer stone staircase, is a piano, many books, ft 
portrait of Gambetta, M. le President’s sash of office/ his gold medal 
from last year’s exhibition for vin dc Bourgogne . Mademoiselle is a 

* The commune is the village parliament or parish council, re-elected once in five 
years by all the \ i Hagers of twenty years old. in the proportion of one consciUer to 
every hundred of the population. From amongst their number the comdUcrs choose 
a mojrr. They control sanitation, police, public-houses, or auberges, octroi, poor 
relict— everything except ohnrch and school, which are managed by the State. A 
group of communes forms a canton or arrondissement, with its coh#efl and, 
pr faith ut . 
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girl of twenty-five, in deep mourning for Iter mother ; manners, charm- 
ing, with less consciousness and more empressermnt than an English 
girl of her rank would show. She takes us to the salle^ a manger. 
Course after course succeeds : filet* dc bcevfi lamb with garlic, cheese 
curiously dressed, confitures d 9 abricots y fruit, coffee ; wines rising from 
ordhudre to Chambertin, to Pommard superieure, to special Chamberlin 
of 1870, finished witty eau de vie de Marc, a liqueur they extract 
from the pressed grape-skin, served in lovely little many-coloured 
glasses. We saw the processes of wine-making, the pressoirs, the 
fermenting vats, the cave* or cellars. Then, likb old Sol Gill, chock 
full of science — of something else besides, candid folk might suggest — 
‘we drove back to Dijon. 

Ex pede Hcrculcm ! I could only multiply instances supporting 
those which I have given. I have not described the extensive 
mttayage of the Landes and the Bouches du Rhone ; nor the tobacco 
culture of the Lot et Garonne, from which, exclusively through peasant 
cultivation, is produced, under Government supervision, the French 
caporal and cantinc , yielding to the small grower a profit of near 
£30 per acre. My instances, representing the northern half of France, 
in soil and climate most resembling England, must be taken for what 
they are worth. But if a sack of billiard balls is brought to me, and 
a dozen plunges of the hand bring up red balls only, it is fair to con- 
clude that of the remaining balls, all, or nearly all, are also red. And 
the impression derived from personal inspection was sustained by a 
mass of hearsay evidence. Questioning everywhere innkeepers, way- 
farers, fellow-travellers in hotel and railway carnage, we met with 
unbroken testimony to the prosperity, freedom, thrift of the labouring 
peasant, as due to the facility of acquiring land at will ,and cheaply, 
consequent on the extinction of great landowners at the Revolution, 
and the centrifugal distribution of the soil which followed it. The 
feeling is deeply rooted, not only amongst the small holders, but 
amongst the moneyed classes. To join house to house and add field 
to field is reprehensible with Frenchmen of to-day, as with Isaiah 
twenty-five centuries ago. Said a rich negotiant en lait , who in 
England would have become a landlord, but whose agrarian desires 
were bounded by a house, garden, enclos ; “ Si un riche achyte le 
domaine, e’est la mine du pays ; si la terre est divide en parcelled, 
e’esfc la richesse du pays ” 

In England the owners of estates above one acre in size are about 
300,000 ; in France they are 7,000,000. In England the average 
extent of a single farm is 390 acres; in France 10 acres, 
4,000,000 owners holding properties of two acres; while farms of 
200 acres are so few that they can be counted on the fingers. In 
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France .there are 8,000,000 acres ©f common land, the exact 
amount which has in England been robbed from the labourers by 
successive Enclosure Acts during the last 170 years. In 1880. France 
exported £27,000,000 worth of food ; England imported £80,000,000 
worth. In sixty years 8,500,000 emigrants have left England : less 
than 500,000 have left France. In England the rural population is 
33 per cent, of the population ; in France, upwards of 75 per cent. 
Jn England, finally, the peasant is miserably housed, underpaid, 
servile, despairing ; in France, he is decent, well-to-do, independent, 
hopeful. (i The bearing of these observations,” says the immortal 
commander of the Cautious Clara , u lies in the application of them : 
that ain't no part of my duty ! ” 

W. TrcKWELL. 
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rpiJE production at tho Lyceum Theatre during the first month of 
I tho present year of Shakespeare’s play of “ Henry VIII." will 
probably present not merely admirable acting to the playgoers, but a 
great historic picture of the age and of the Court of the u majestic 
lord who broke the bonds of Home.” What the ignorance of criticism 
calls innovations are often restorations, and the stage- management of. 
the Lyceum will in this respect only follow, with its larger means and 
opportunities, the example set by the stage -management of the Globe 
three hundred years before. Sir Henry Wotton, whose poem “ The 
Happy Life” anticipates in its essential points Wordsworth’s de- 
scription of “ The Happy Warrior,” was apparently one of the 
spectators on the 29t.li June 1613, when “ the King’s Players had 
a new play called ‘ All is True/ representing some principal pieces 
of the reign of Henry YJI1/ 5 The opportunity was given him by 
King James I., who had relieved him of his diplomatic employments, 
not relishing, it is said, his celebrated definition of the functions of 
an ambassador. Sir Henry was apparently one of those critics of 
whom we have many in our own days, who would bring back the 
drama to the simplicity of the Thespian recitations. He records the 
fact that the play was u set forth with many extraordinary circum- 
stances of pomp and majesty, even to the matting of the stage, the 
knights of the order, with their Georges and Garters ; the guards, 
with their embroidered coats, and the like/’ All this was little to 
Sir Henry's taste. “ Sufficient, in truth/ he adds, “ within a while, 
to render greatness very familial*, if not ridiculous.” A higher authority 
than Sir Henry Wotton had a different view of the range of dramatic 
art. Sir Philip Sidney, in his “ Defence of Poesie,” maintains 
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the heresy that 4 4 to write up ( Thebes^ in great letters over an old 
door ” does not give a sufficient idea of Thebes. 

“ You shall have [he says] three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then 
we must believe the stage to be a garden ; by-and-by we hear news of ship- 
wreck in the same place, then we are to blame if we accept it not as a rock. 
On the back of that comes a hideous monster with lire and smoke, and then 
the miserable beholders are bound to take it for a cave, whilo in the mean- 
time two armies fly in, represented with four si li elds and bucklers, and then 
what hard heart will not receive it for a pitched field ? ” 

Sir Philip Sidney apparently, held that doctrine of the mutual de- 
pendence of minds and senses and of the degree in which they assist 
each other, which Mr. Irving, with as much happiness of expression 
as justness of thought, set forth at the banquet of the Royal Academy 
last year, and which lie has illustrated in the productions that have 
made his management of the Lyceum historic. The truth is that in 
it he has not only followed, and in following developed, the example of 
his most illustrious predecessors, but has obeyed a general intellectual 
tendency going far beyond the theatre. The philosophic maxim that 
a thing cannot bo understood in itself alone but only in its relations, 
of which the scientific erpii valent is the doctrine that the study of the 
organisation involves the study of the environment, has its counter- 
part in literature and art. In history it is not now sufficient to con- 
struct a consecutive narrative, but a scene must be presented. The 
school of Robertson and Hume — in its way a very good school — has 
teen superseded by that of Carlylo and Michelet. Not only the actors, 
but the influences which acted upon them — the moving or stationary 
groups among which they lived ; the buildings of the towns ; the 
mountains, lakes, and plains ; the furniture of the rooms ; the very 
dress and fashions of the age — are painted. In prose fiction, too, n 
similar change has taken place. Fielding and Smollett were abso- 
lutely indifferent to the “scenery” of their stories ; to the surroundings, 
whether of still or animated life, in which their creatures lived and 
moved ; and, with a few exceptions, the events which they narrate, 
leave on the reader the impression that they have happened nowhere 
in particular and everywhere in general. They write up “ Bath,” as 
the dramatist of Sir Philip Sidney’s day wrote up u Thebes/’ over an 
old door. The modern novelist, on the other hand, does his best to 
exhibit the reciprocal influence of the personages and their environ- 
ment — of town and country, of habit and vesture, of naked character 
and clothing circumstance. 

To some extent literature and the arts have learned this lesson from 
the stage ; and now the stage is required to unlearn it for itself. * It 
is said that carpentry and costume divert the mind from the play it- 
self. That is a question for each individual observer.. If any one 
finds his mind diverted from the necessary business of the play to 
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carpentry and costume, the fact* may be due to a certain frivojity of 
temper in himself. He should correct, the habit, and cultivate a 
faculty of closer attention. In the experience of others, the effect 
of scenery and music, passively filling the eye and ear and so appeas- 
ing the senses, is to leave the mind disengaged for its own intellectual 
work. According to Sir Philip Sidney, the real strain upon a the 
miserable beholders ” of # his time was due to the effort to better the 
miracle of Amphion — Movit Amphion lapidcs auicndo — and from the 
bare word “ Thebes ” written over an old door, to build up its towers, 
and people its streets. This was more than Sir Philip felt his feeble 
powers of imagination equal to. His fancy required the assistance 
of the carpenter and scene-painter, being unable to convert the bare 
stage successively into a garden, a rock, a cave, and a battlefield. In 
an old play, a duellist challenges his adversary to fight at the town’s 
end. They make a step or two on the -stage, without quitting it, 
and with the explanatory remark addressed to the audience, u Now 
we are at the town’s end/’ proceed to fight. Any one who chooses 
may contend that this is the true method, and there is something to 
be said for it. What is indefensible is the half and half method, 
which conceding something to scenery and historic accuracy, yet does 
it so grudgingly as to raise doubt and dissatisfaction in the spectator, and 
by making the accessories the subjects of misgiving and complaint, 
really diverts the mind from the action, which a complete satisfaction . 
of the senses would leave at freedom for its proper task. If the principle 
of scenery aud accuracy of costume is admitted at all, the magnificence 
of Henry’s VIII. s Court, the most splendid and lavish of the most 
splendid and lavish period in Europe, should be represented with 
corresponding magnificence. That was the background which was in 
the conception of the author. The first producers of the play, when 
they set it forth with such extraordinary circumstances of pom}) and 
majesty as they were able to compass, endeavoured to realise it to the 
perception of the audience. Mr. Irving legitimately aims to meet a 
similar expectation with ampler resources. In one respect it is to be 
hoped that the precedent of 1G13 will not be followed in 1892. 
The play of “Henry VIII.” had its baptism of lire: the Globe 
Theatre was burnt down on the first performance, having been set 
in flames through the discharge of the “ chambers ” which announced 
Henry ’s masqued visit to Cardinal Wolsey. Happily nothing perished 
in “ the fatal period of that virtuous fabric ” but the virtuous fabric 
itself and a few forsaken cloaks. u Only one man,” Sir Henry 
remarks, “had his breeches set on fire, that would perhaps have 
broiled him, if he had not, by the benefit of a provident wit, put it 
out by bottle ale.” 

“ Henry VIII.” is interesting as being the epilogue of that great 
series of English historic plays, of which King John is the prologue. 
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a series which taught Marlborough agd Chatham all they knew of 
English history, and which Mr. Carlyle declares to be in essence and 
spirit the truest history of England ever written. Henry VIII.” is 
also interesting as being, according to most Shakespearean chronolo- 
gists, the last of his plays. It was first produced in 101:1. In 
what proportion it was Shakespeare’s is a question which has been 
much discussed. Mrs. Kitty, in “ High Life Below Stairs,” anti- 
cipated Miss Delia Bacon and Mr. Ignatius Donnelly with the 
question, “ Who wrote ‘ Shikspur ’ ? ” though, unlike them, she did 
not venture dogmatically to answer her own inquiry. Early in the 
history of criticism the revising and correcting hand of Ben Jonson was 
supposed to be visible in it. The latest theory is that it was the 
joint production of Shakespeare and his younger contemporary, John 
Fletcher, to whom the passages most commonly admired, the show 
speeches, the purple patches, are generally assigned. The critical 
analyst cuts very finely and exactly. The prologue, we are told, 
is Fletcher's. Act i. scenes 1 and 2, dealing with the arrest of 
Buckingham, his committal to theTower,the appeal of Queen Katherine 
against Wolsey on behalf of the taxed and pilled Commons, and 
the accusation of Buckingham by his surveyor are Shakespeare’s. To 
Fletcher are put down scenes 3 and 4 of act i., giving the gossip 
and scandal of the ( !ourt and the masked ball at Cardinal Wolsey ’s, 
at which Henry first sees Anne Boleyn. Fletcher also, we are told, 
is responsible for act ii. scenes 1 and 2, in which Buckingham's trial 
is described, and which disclose Henry’s passion for Anne Boleyn 
and hint at Katherine's divorce. Scene 3 of the same act, iu 
which letters of nobility are ottered to Anne Boleyn, and scene 1, 
the trial of Queen Katherine, are Shakespeare's. Act iii. scene 1, 
where Katherine is at work with her women, and is waited upon by 
Wolsey and Campeius, is Fletcher’s. Scene 2 of act iii. containing 
the conspiracy of the nobles against Wolsey, and the intimation 
of the King’s disfavour, up to the stage direction, •* Exit the 
King, frowning upon Cardinal Wolsey : the nobles throng after him, 
smiling and whispering,” is Shakespeare’s. From this point to the end 
of the scene, Fletcher’s hand is recognised, in the exchange of defiances 
between the fallen Wolsey and the exulting nobles ; the celebrated 
“Farewell" soliloquy and pathetic confessions and counsel to Cromwell. 
Act iv. scene 1, the coronation pageant of Anne Boleyn, and 
scene 2, the vision of Queen Katherine and her farewell speeches to 
her friends and servants, are Fletcher’s. Act v. scene 1, in which the 
plot against Cranmer is hinted, and Elizabeth’s birth is annoiwoed to 
the King, is Shakespeare’s. The remainder of the play, act v. 
scenes 2, 3, t, 5 — containing the King’s vindication of Cranmer, 
and rebuke of his enemies, the christening of the infant Princess 
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Elizabeth, and the prophetic speech of Cranmer, together with the 
Epilogue, are given wholly to Fletcher.* 

That there are differences of style and thought in the play of 
il Henry VIII./' corresponding very closely with the distribution of 
sceues and passages between the two dramatists has long been 
obvious to careful readers. As far back as 1758, Mr. Roderick, in an 
essay published in “ Canons of Criticism,” by Thomas Edwards, 
Esq., noticed the frequency of lines in “ Henry VIII.” with a redun- 
dant syllable, a postponement of the waura' or pauses late in the 
line, and a conflict of the emphasis of the cadertce with the natural 
sense, all of which, especially the first, are now recognised as notes of 
Fletcher’s style. Mr. Roderick does not appear to have pushed his 
argument from the versification into an argument cal hominew. It 
was left to the late Mr. James fSpedding, the eminent Baconian 
scholar, to take this further step, and he did so on a suggestion which 
vastly multiplies his own high authority. In an article on the author- 
ship of “Henry VIII.,” published in the Gentlemans Magazine for 
1850, he says that he had heard it casually remarked by a man of 
first -rate judgment that many passages in “ Henry VIII.” were much 
in the manner of Fletcher. In a later article, Mr. Spedding came to 
the conclusion that there was no reason why lie should withhold the fact 
that the friend to whom he referred was Mr. Alfred Tennyson. About 
the same time, a little earlier I think, iu his lectures on “ Representa- 
tive Men,” which were delivered in Euglaud in 181A, and were not 
t hen probably new, Mr. Emerson remarked on the signs of two-fold 
authorship in 4 6 Henry VIII.” He attributed parts of the play to “ a 
superior thoughtful man with a vicious ear,” whose lines are recog- 
nisable by their cadence. They are 14 constructed on a given tune ” 
— he takes Wolsey s soliloquy as an example — “ and his verses,” he 
adds, “ have even a trace of pulpit eloquence, while the secret of 
Shakespeare's metre is that the thought constructs the line, so 
that reading for the sense will best bring out the rhythm.” The 
most marked peculiarity of Fletcher’s metre, found of course here and 
then* in undisputed passages of Shakespeare, but comparatively rare 
with him aud habitual with his younger contemporary, is the redun- 
dant syllable, as it is called, the double or treble ending, lengthening 
a decasyllabic line into one of eleven or twelve syllables. Mr. J. 
W. Hales, in a contribution to the “ Transactions of the New 
Shakspere Society,” to the various articles in which I am indebted 
for much of the materials for this paper, has quoted the following thirty- 
two lines from Fletcher's u False One ” (act ii. scene 1), as exhibiting 

* The following list exhibits this distribution of acts and scene ? : — Act /. sc. 1, 2, 
Shakespeare t sc. 3, 4, Fletcher. Act u. sc- U 2* Fletcher ; ?<■. 3, 4, Shakespeare. 
Act m. sc. 1, Fletcher; «c. 2, Shakespeare and Fletcher. Act U , pc. J, 2, Fletcher, 
Act r, sc. 1, Shakespeare : sc. 2, 3, 4, 5, Fleteher, 
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all the" marked peculiarities of his versification : (1) the extra syllable ; 
(2) the treble ending ; and (3) the full accent on the eleventh syllable : 

44 C.-esah. I have heard too much ; 

And struggle not with garish shows to invade 
My noble mind, as you have done my conquest ; 

You are poor and open. I must tell you roundly, 

That man that could not recompense the benefits, 

The great and bounteous services of Pompey, 

Can never dote upon the name of Cn**ar. 

Though T had hated Pompey, and allowed his ruin, 

I gave yotl no commission to perform it : 

Hasty to please in blood are seldom trusty J 
And but 1 stand environ’d with my victories, 

My f oi-tune never failing to befriend me, 

My noble strengths and friends about my person, 

L durst not try you, nor expect a courtesy, 

Above the pious love you showed to Pompey. 

You have found me merciful in arguing with you : 

Swords, hunger, fires, destructions of all natures, 

Domolishmont of kingdoms, and whole ruins 
Arc wont to be my orators. Turn to tears 
You wretched and poor seeds of sunburnt Egypt, 

And now you have found the nature of a conqueror 
That you cannot deceive with all vour flatteries, 

That where the day gives light will be himself still, 

Know how to meet his worth with human courtesies : 

< ro and embalm those bones of that great soldier. 

Haste round about his pall, iling on your spices, 

Make a Sabtean bed, and placet his plieiiix 
Where the hot suu may emulate his virtues, 

And draw another Pompey from his ashes, 

Divinely great, and fix him mong the worthies.” 

Compare these lines, so far as the versification is concerned, with 
Wolsey's soliloquy (“ Henry VIII.” act iii. scene 2) : 

“ Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness. 

This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope : to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And —when lie thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening — nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. 1 have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

This many summers on a sea of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 

I feel my heart new open'd. O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that bangs on princes' favours t 
There is, betwixt that smile we w'ould aspire to, 
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That sweet aspect of princes and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have : 

And when he falls he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again.” 

The identity not merely of the metrical cadence but of the sort 
of plaintive monotone in the sentiment is complete, and ont of 
“Henry VIII.” can hardly be found in any undisputed passage of 
Shakespeare’s of equal length. 

The peculiarity of Shakespeare’s metre, especially in his later 
plays in which his versification became his owp, and ceased to be 
modelled upon that of any of his predecessors, was that it was 
shaped by the thought — the rhythm, as Emerson puts it, following 
the meaning, with it may be even an excessive disregard of conven- 
tion. Under this general principle fall the technical peculiarities 
which critics have described as light endings which allow a slight 
stress to be laid on tlje concluding syllable of the line ; weak endings 
on which not even such stress is possible, but which have in reading 
to be run on with the following line. Of the light endings such 
lines as 

64 An untimely ague 

Stayed me a prisoner in my chamber when 
These suns of glory/* Arc. 

“ 1 do know 

Kinsmen of mine, three at the least, that have 
By this so sickened/* <fee. 

< )f the weak endings : 

What did this vanity 
But minister communication of 
A most poor issue ? ” 

“ This top-proud fellow, 

Whom from the flow of gall I name riot, but 
From sincere motives, by intelligence, 

And proofs as clear as founts in July 'when 
We see each grain of gravel,” etc. 

Professor Ingram, who has worked out with reference to the 
authorship of “ Henry VIII.” this question of light and weak endings, 
which he finds to mark all the works of Shakespeare belonging to 
his later period, says there are forty-five light endings in the Shake- 
spearean portion as against seven in Fletcher’s part, and thirty-seven 
weak endings in Shakespeare as against one in Fletcher, the number 
of lines belonging to each in the whole play, if Mr. Fleay’s arithmetic 
be right, being Shakespeare 1X46, Fletcher 1407. These peculiarities 
of Shakespeare’s Jater versification, and that which is known as 
the end-stopped line, Mr. Ingram is disposed to consider simply as 
instances of what Mr. Spedding calls the pause test, which groups the 
versification of Shakespeare according to accents or pauses follow- 
ing the course of the author’s thought, and not any mechanical law. 
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The probability is that Shakespeare's abandonment of rhyme was 
simply the precursor of those modifications of his metrical system 
which led him to distribute his blank verse according to the transi- 
tions of thought, now running the lines together, and now breaking 
them up by pauses and accents, after that conversational fashion 
which, according to Aristotle, naturally falls into iambics. Dr. Abbott 
notices the contrast between the jarring consonants to which Shake- 
speare is prone, and the smoothness of Fletchers style. The contrast 
goes deeper. The sudden transitions and self-interruptions, the 
movement of conflicting feelings, the crowding of half-formed thought 
upon half-formed thought, which mark even soliloquy in Shakespeare 
and which are still more apparent in the eager exchanges of dialogue, 
are wholly unlike the long utterances, all in one unvarying key of 
Fletcher. The Buckingham, and Wolsey, and the Queen Katherine 
of the parts of “ llenry VH1/* which are attributed to Fletcher are 
creatures of one mood only, expressed in the same sweet but mono- 
tonous cadence. The Buckingham, and Wolsey, and Katherine of 
the passages attributed to Shakespeare are creatures of a score of shift- 
ing moods, expressing themselves with an infinite variety of cadence, 
pause and inflexion in the same speech. 

It does not follow from what has preceded that. €t The Famous 
History of the Life of King Henry VIII./* by William Shakespeare, 
should be known as “ The Famous History,’* &c., by William Shake- 
speare and John Fletcher. If there were any positive testimony, 
however slight, that Fletcher had had anything to do with the play, 
if there were even a theatrical tradition to that effect, it would raise 
the evidence of style to a high degree of probability. But every one 
who has applied “the higher criticism" to contemporary events 
knows how the discovery of a simple fact may convert moral certain- 
ties into ridiculous absurdities. The Fletcher argument applied to a 
great poet of our own century might establish that Walter Savage 
Landor had written some of Mr. Browning's poems, and Leigh 
Hunt others. An author often has a pleasure in being unlike him- 
self. Shakespeare may have chosen once iu a way to show that he 
could write in tho style of the young man who was becoming the 
fashion, that he could beat Fletcher in his own manner. Poets are 
prone to experiments of style. The one thing noteworthy is that 
both the Fletcher manner and the late Shakespeare manner are con- 
spicuous in “ Henry VIII/’ ; that the passages which the different 
styles discriminate are easily recognisable, and that the theory of the 
double authorship, whether true or false, has led to very good 
criticism of the characteristics of the two poets. 

The fortunes of Wolsey were the subject of plays before the pro- 
duction of “ Henry VIII./ ” if the piece acted in 1613 were, as Wotton’s 
description of it makes almost certain, the drama as we now have it. 
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Plays by Chettle, of which the^ great Cardinal was the hero, were 
acted in the lifetime of Elizabeth ; and there is mention of an “ Enter- 
lude of King Henry VII L” in the Stationer's Books for 1604-5, of all 
which nothing further is known than the names. That portions of 
the play, as we now have it, were written during the reign of James I. 
is probably from the complimentary mention made of that Sovereign 
in Cranmer’s prediction. That its composition was near to the 
period of its production is inferred by Mr. Watkins Lloyd from the 
reference to James I. as the maker of new nations, in which he 
detects an allusion to the colonisation of Virginia, which received a 
charter in 1612. In the comparison of James to a mountain cedar, 
extending its branches to all the plains below him, Mr. Lloyd sees a 
reference to the marriage, a few months before the production of the 
play, of the Princess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine. These inter- 
pretations depend on the assumption that the play as it stands comes 
from Shakespeare’s hands alone. On the opposite assumption of the 
participation of Fletcher, Mr. ft podding conjectures that Shakespeare 
had written portions of a great historical play, dealing with the story 
of Henry’s reign from the divorce of Katherine to the separation of 
the English from the Homan Church. His comrades of the Globe 
wanting a piece with which to celebrate the marriage of the Elector 
Palatine with the eldest daughter of James I., Shakespeare handed his 
fragments to them to make what use they could of them, and they put 
them into the hands of Fletcher to finish as best he might. Consider- 
ing the funereal character of the Prologue, and the suggestion with 
which it closes that the events set forth are calculated to make a 
“ man weep upon his wedding-day,” the theory of an epithalamic origin 
of the play seems rather wild. The joyful celebration of Henry’s 
marriage with Anne Boleyn was presented on this theory before a 
bridal pair who knew how that marriage had terminated, and who 
would find in it a third example, even more terrible than those of 
Wolsey and Katherine, of the way in which “ mightiness meets 
misery.” 

All these conjectures, and a host of similar ones by Karl Elze and 
other German critics, have value as calling attention to certain 
features of the play, but very little as explanations of them. Its 
character is such as it would have had if it had been written by more 
than one hand, or by the same hand at different times and in different 
moods, and with a different purpose. It is, in fact, a play with three 
different endings ; or three plays with one beginning. The first play 
terminates with the death of Cardinal Wolsey ; the second with the 
dying scene of Queen Katherine ; the third with the christening of 
Elisabeth. It is therefore by no means a good acting j^lay, though 
its three principal characters afford splendid opportunities for the 
actor’s art. Besides this, it is in the scenes attributed to Shakespeare 
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a wonderful study of character, a picture of the maimers of a period 
when the old world was passing into the new, a revival of the 
pageantry and splendour of a Court at a time when in England 
splendour and pageantry had departed from the Court, a delineation 
of great men and great controversies in an age of small men and 
paltry intrigues. 

The play extends over twelve years. But Shakespeare, as is usual 
with him, is little concerned about dates. Prom 1521, in which the 
first scene is placed, we pass to 1527, and back again, taking account, 
at the earlier date, of events happening in 1525, *28, and ’29. Wolsey's 
death in 1530 is made immediately- to precede that of Queen 
Katherine, who lived five years longer to intrigue with the Pope and 
Emperor against Henry. Both of those events are made contempo- 
rary with the coronation of Anne Boleyn, which took place three 
years after the former, and two years before the latter. The plot 
against Cranmer in 1544 is fixed eleven years before the actual 
occurrence. Cromwell, in 1529, is able to inform Wolseyof Cranmer’s 
return from Germany in 1533, and of Anne Boleyn’s marriage with 
the King in the same year. Two .Dukes of Norfolk are rolled into 
one. The peaceful interval of his York residence, between Wolsey’s first- 
disgrace and final ruin, is omitted, and there are other inaccuracies. 
We do not mention these things by way of disparagement. The 
chain is not the less precious metal because it is tangled. Shakespeare 
has rights almost as complete over time and space as Nature and 
History themselves ; and if, by transpositions and re-arrangements, he 
is able to make a history of his own, and to exhibit characters in 
their working as they acted on others, and were acted on by others 
and by outward incidents — why should he not do so ? His Wolsey, 
and Henry, and Katherine have something like a real existence of 
their own, and are probably closer to their originals than the Wolsey. 
and Henry, and Katherine of Mr. Brewer and Mr. Froude. It is 
the work of the historian, says Aristotle; to describe things as they 
are (which, indeed, he is seldom able to do, usually describing them 
as they could not possibly have been), and of the poet to describe 
them as they might have been, in the execution of which task he is 
sometimes able to make a close approach to what they actually were. 

Confining ourselves to the three main characters of the play, what 
is the image of Henry. Katherine, and Wolsey at the opening of the 
drama which the actors should bring upon the stage ? The moody 
tyrant, who spared no man in his anger and no woman in his Inst, 
and the unwieldy monster who could scarcely move from his chair, 
was then not even to be foreseen. In 1521 Henry was thirty years 
old. In personal beauty, in gallantry of bearing, in mental and 
physical accomplishments, in refined and intellectual tastes, he was 
the Jim regum . Sebastian Giustiniani, the ’ Venetian ambassador, 
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describes him, a little more than a year before the date at which 
Shakespeare brings him before us, as extremely handsome — the 
handsomest Sovereign in Europe ; Francis I. not being a touch upon 
him — and the best dressed Monarch in the world. 

The same ambassador was thrown into ecstasies by his physical 
accomplishments and his sports, “ doing the most marvellous things 
both in dancing and jumping,” very fond of disguising himself and 
his companions in masks, and of showing off in joust and tournaments, 
being a perfect master of horsemanship.* 

Niecolo Sagudino, the secretary ’to the Embassy, writing some years 
earlier, was still more enthusiastic : 

“ His Majesty is the handsomest potentate 1 ever set eyes on ; above the 
middle height, with an extremely linq calf to his leg ; his complexion very 
fair and bright, with auburn hair, combed straight and short in the French 
fashion : and a round face so very beautiful that it would become a pretty 
woman/’ 

About his legs Henry seems to have been inordinately vain, and 
even jealous. He appears to have been gratified at being told by 
Piero Pasqualigo, a Venetian ambassador, that the French, king had 
spare legs, and, on receiving this answer, “ he opened the front of 
his doublet, and placing his hand ou his thigh, said, ‘ Look here, and 
I have also a good calf to my leg.’ " * He played the lute, the organ, 
and the harpsichord ; and he composed music, and could sing from . 
book at sight. He spoke French, Latin, Spanish, and Italian. He 
discussed theology with Wolsey and More, and medicine with I)r. Butts, 
with some result, as a manuscript in the British Museum shows.! 
The formality of the Court of Henry VII. — which was not, however, 
wholly due, as Mr. Brewer thinks, to the precisian character of that 
monarch and to his ecclesiastic Ministers, Morton and Fox, for under 
Edward IV. Court ceremonial was even more burthensoine — was 
entirely laid aside by Henry VIII. He was passionately fond of 
children, says Mr. Brewer, and carried his little daughter Mary in 
hjs arms into the presence-chamber among the courtiers and ambas- 
sadors, where she was made more' of than the Queen herself,§ 
He had a fascinating openness and cordiality of manner. More de- 
scribed his affability and courtesy to all men as so great that every 
one left him believing himself to be in special favour with hipi, 
just $a citizens’ wives thought that the image of Our Lady smiled 
upon them as they prayed to it. No doubt the Henry of 1521 
and earlier was not altogether the Henry of 1533 and later, in 
character and in manner any more than in years. It would /task an 
accomplished actor to mark the gracious beginning and the gradual 
decline; 

* “Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII. 1. 91. Venetian Despatches 

translated by Rawdon Brown, f lhuj* f. 97. * 

i BtwfrV ‘‘ Henry VHi.r % m * tbW\ l ' 
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The Queen Katherine of the play Is, perhaps, in some respects 
farther than any other of its leading characters from the historic 
original. Born in December 1485, the fifth and youngest daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, she was six years Henry's elder, 
being in her thirty-sixth year at the opening of the play. Giustiniani 
admits that she is not handsome, but praises her complexion. His 
colleague, Sagudino, more plain-spoken, says, “ She is rather ugly than 
otherwise/’ She was religious, says Giustiniani, “ and as virtuous as 
words can express." Erasmus speaks of her as, for her sex, a. miracle of 
literature; and her mother had taken care that all her daughtera^hould 
be instructed in the domestic arts, spinning, sewing, and embroidery. 
Cavendish, describing Wolsey's interview with him, at which she was 
present, says she had skeins of white wool round her neck. Another 
contemporary speaks of her as “of a lively and gracious disposition, quite 
the opposite of the Queen her sister ” (Joan of Spain, the mad mother 
of the Emperor Charles V.). It is certain that Henry at first was deeply 
in love with her, and long remained sincerely attached to her, as his 
letters to Ferdinand and Margaret of Savoy show. Mr. Brewer thus 
sums up her accomplishments : “ She danced well, was a good 

musician, wrote and read much, and composed English much better 
than half the ladies in her Court. Above all, her love and admiration 
for Henry were unbounded. He was her hero, her paladin." * Her 
influence over him was shown by the fact that, like a living 
Empress, she persuaded him to remove a beard of which she dis- 
approved, though he had vowed not to shave till he met Francis I.t 
Mr. Brewer says that she only took part in politics to please King 
Henry, but this does not seem to be borne out by the facts. She 
strenuously supported the alliance of Henry and her nephew, 
Charles V., opposing the meeting of Henry and Francis I., and even 
speaking in Council against it. While Henry was engaged in France, 
she was the directress of the war with James IV. of Scotland. She 
was always more of a Spaniard than an Englishwoman ; and is 
described as having acted, while Queen-Consort, practically as 
ambassadress of Spain to England. She spoke Spanish more will- 
ingly than English, and Cavendish, who was present, describes her 
celebrated appeal to the King at the trial as having been made in 
broken English. She seems to have been a woman in whom princely 
pride and Spanish punctiliousness gave in her late years, and under 
the sense of gross injustice, a certain rigid obstinacy of virtue. In her 
urgent entreaty to the Pope and Emperor to declare and enforce the 
deposition of Henry she believed his submission would follow, and that 
she was really promoting his eternal interests and the well-being ol 
England. A docile, submissive wife she certainly was not; nor is 
there any reason why she should have been. The picture drawn by 


* Brewer's “ Henry VIII.," i. 115. 


t Ibid. l. 320. 
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Shakespeare subdues and softens her real character to the pathetic 
sadness of her fortune. 

The hero of the play is, however, Wolsey, and, in its main features, 
the character drawn by Shakespeare is probably truer than that to be 
found elsewhere. In 1521, when he is introduced crossing the stage 
exchanging disdainful glances with Buckingham, he was fifty years of 
age, and had for eight years been in possession of almost supreme 
power in England. ^Giustiniani says that he was very handsome ; 
but the satirists, Skelton and Boy, describe him as marked by the 
small-pox, “ with a flap before his eye,” or, as Mr. Brewer interprets 
it, a hanging eyelid, in which disfigurement he finds the reason of 
Holbein’s giving in his picture of him his side-face only * Giustiniani 
remarks that, when he first came to England, Wolsey used to say, 
“ His Majesty will do so and so.” This afterwards slid into the 
phrase, “We shall do so and so.” “At this present,” he adds, 
“ he has reached such a pitch that he says, ‘ I shall do so and so.’ ” 
Ilis manners to the King and to the members of the lloyal House are 
described as being frank and cordial, partaking rather of the ease of 
almost equal friendship than of an undue servility, being in this 
respect the reflection, perhaps, of Henry’s own graceful familiarity. To 
the great nobles, with whom his life was a long struggle, and who 
vilified him, now as the son of a butcher, now as the illegitimate 
spawn of Edward IV. — untruths, probably, both, which Skelton' 
combines in the couplet : 

u He came out- of the sink royal, 

That was east out of a butcher’s stall 1 *- - 

he replied with “the scorn of scorn, the hate of hate.” To the 
poor and dependent lie was kindly in manner, doing equal justice, 
and protecting them from oppression in the courts. His diplomatic 
processes did not always display the distinguished consideration 
which marks the conduct of like business now. On one occasion 
he took, it is said, the Papal Nuncio by the throat, and threatened 
him with the rack, to make him confess his communications with 
France. He menaced Giustiniani with serious consequences if he 
wrote anything out of the kingdom without his knowledge, <c gnaw- 
ing the cane which he held in his hand.” His personal pomp 
and display are notorious; The two silver crosses and pillars which 
were borne before him, the richness of his dress and that of his 
followers and the tribe of attendant nobles, were the subjects of 
attack in Puritanic sermons ; but Wolsey justified them in argument 
with one of the "divines who had accused him, on grounds which 
might be used now, that they symbolised the majesty of State, and, if 
turned into money and given to the poor, would not sensibly relieve 

* Brewer^ u Henry VIII*/; i. 60, / 
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anybody. He showed his courage by remaining in town when 
others fled from it during a period of pestilence ; from the danger 
of which he endeavoured to protect himself by habitually carrying 
with him an orange (the interior of which had been removed) filled 
with aromatic vinegar and spices. His fall, which was not due to his 
having put the wrong letter into an envelope that he sent to the 
King — the incident was real, but the person was another ecclesiastic — 
was not met by him with the dignified resignation which the dramatist 
attributes to him. He was so affected by his disgrace that “ his face,” 
as the French ambassador reported, “ is dwindled to half its natural 
size.” On receiving a friendly message from the King, he scrambled 
off his mule and knelt in the mud, pouring out hysteric thanks ; and 
was too weak to remount the animal. The strange mixture of haughti- 
ness, arrogant self-confidence, generosity, and servility, sinking into 
abject self-abasement, is sufficiently indicated in the play, though the 
outlines are softened. But there is reason to believe that the break- 
down was physical quite as much as moral. He died worn out, 
under sixty, because, as Mr. Brewer argues, he insisted on retaining 
the whole power of the State in his hands when his bodily powers 
and mental flexibility were impaired. 

FjvAnk H. Hill. 
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H E sat with his friend's letter in his hand, now looking at it and 
realising its phrases, now losing sight of tho firm, clear, 
winged words,” in his dreamy and tender memories of their ancient 
friendship. 

They had not met for seven years. And in those seven years it 
seemed that for both of them their souls had renewed themselves as com- 
pletely as their bodies. Now they stood utterly apart. Once — then — 
they had stood so close, lie had had but two intimate personal relation- 
ships in all his life, and they had both exerted great influence on him. 
One of them had passed almost away ; the other still aflected him 
powerfully. One was that of his old schoolfellow, Jack Daniel ; the 
other was that of Charlie Goulburn, a young Irish -American “ Labour 
leader.” lie had loved them both and admired them both, though in 
very different ways. He was not aware of it, but the lines on which 
he at last prepared to answer Daniel’s cordial and even affectionate 
invitation to come and visit him were laid down more or less under 
the direct influence of the conscience of the other friend far away. 

He wrote at first slowly and with effort, tearing up more than one 
false start, but at last his actual feeling became clear to him, and 
the pen raced. 

“ My dear Daniel,” he said 

“ My dear Daniel,— -Your letter gave me, as you can well imagine, 
the greatest pleasure. It brought back the full flood-tide of the 
memories of our boyhood and youth together. Yon cannot think how 
vividly some of our last nocturnal walks and talks dc omni seibili et 
quSmtdam alia still present themselves to me. I can positively 
sec us and hear us as ire wandered about oh that peerless ♦summer’s 
.night through St. John’s Wood (do you remember?), and stood and 
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watched the dawn break from th£ u$pfer ground by Primrose Hill. 
And again, that night down at Vetttnor, when we went off for our 
winter holiday, how the downs were covered with a thin cloak of 
white snow, glistening faintly in the faint light of the crescent moon 
and the myriad stars ; and then how we tramped all along the shore 
of the much-resounding sea to Luccombe Chine, and came back in the 
glorious dawn through the Landslip. 

“ Ah ! those were careless and delightful days, such as neither you 
(r expect) nor I shall ever quite regain. We seemed to be very close 
together then, and yet I can see now how far away from one another 
we were in reality. When we parted that pouring rainy night in 
Edgware Road I could have cried. You meant very much to me 
then — I thought, everything. Brought up as I had been, a passionate 
believer in my caste , proud of my ancestral name, a ruthless young 
Tory, with no redeeming feature but his equally passionate belief in 
the creed of Noblesse oblvje , yon came to me as a sort of liberator from 
ideas, line enough once perhaps, but now effete and harmful. You 
transformed my silly pride by teaching me the rights of others to 
work out their own salvation. You made me doubt and deny the 
heaven-born certainty of the mission of my caste to ‘lead.’ You 
showed me the physiological absurdity of ‘ high birth/ and the 
ridicule of taking mere social observances seriously. And all this (and 
how much more !) without a hard or cruel word, merely with gentle- 
ness, tact, and the indirect influence of your beautiful, kind and 
serene personality. How was it, then, that, six months after my 
arrival in the States, 1 had ceased to write to yon and you to me ? 
That in twelve months we had lost all trace of ono another ? That 
in a few years I had grown to believe that all the actual product of 
our friendship was the sweetness of the intercourse of two young souls? 
Whether it was quite the same with you, I cannot, of course, be sure, 
but it seems likely enough. I had nothing to teach you — absolutely 
nothing. You never took Capital and its interests and obligations 
seriously. The fact of your father's immense wealth, and the little 
army of workpeople dependent on him, seemed to have little or no effect 
upon you. How disinterested you were in your philosophic con- 
sideration of everything ! True, that in those days your elder brother 
was being trained for the management of the mills and factories, and 
you purposed to lead the life of the cultured dilettante ; but your 
Liberalism — your Radicalism — I might almost say your Socialism (for 
as such I now recognise at least portions of your criticisms on the 
Fact Established), often called in question the just existence of the 
whole thing ; and so I received it. 

“ How is all this changed to-day ! Four years ago, in the midst 
of desperate organising work in Chicago as \ Labour agent— or, in 
your current parlance, I suppose, a c paid agitator * — I suddenly heard 
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your name. The Christian tjanfe accompanying the surname could leave 
me in little doubt that it was my old friend who had stamped out, with 
an utterly ruthless energy, perhaps the most justifiable strike against 
the tyrannous iniquity of Capital that had occurred in England within 
the memory of man. By degrees I obtained more and more informa- 
tion on the subject, and it ended at last in convincing me. of a 
horrible view of you. I remember well the evening when I first 
received the unescapable proof of this. Daniel. I went up into 
my wretched little bedroom in the icy loneliness of that cruel winter’s 
night, with the blizzard lashing the rickety, trehibling house, and lay 
on my face and sobbed (for I could not cry) over all that dear sweet 
past of ours, and then rose, with my teeth clenched, and a murderous 
hatred and scorn of you burning like white-hot iron within me. It 
was long and long before that passed, and something like the kindly 
human tolerance we ultimately owe to all who are made of this frail flesh 
of ours came to me, for you. You see I am just the same vehement, 
passionate * partisan * that T always was, save, perhaps, that now I have 
lost the steady self-control which my training as an aristocrat gave 
me, and this I sometimes regret a little ; for though it was based 
on the hateful sense of superiority over others, still, in this duel to 
the death of the possessors and the dispossessed, it is an instrument of 
the utmost value. Yes, I have grown to loathe and hate and despise 
my order from recognising its endless harmfulness ; but, believe me, 
that, if it is possible, I despise and hate and loathe even more the 
order below it — the Middle class, the Bourgeoisie ; and this is the one 
ground of contact between my past and my present. Let me say at 
least this for my order. There are still men and women in it ready 
to admit the New Light, and to sacrifice themselves for it. Show 
to them the iniquity of their former privilege, and they will, many of 
them, voluntarily renounce it all, and throw in their lot with the 
exploited sufferers. Abuse the eighteenth-century French aristocrats 
as you please, but under Louis XVI. they were, many of them, noble 
and unselfish to a pitch unheard-of in any other dominant class in 
all history. "But your Middle class — your Bourgeoisie ? Never, 
never ! At all costs, save sheer £ funk/ they must have their pound 
(and somebody else’s half-pound) of flesh. Oh, 1 have not lived 
seven years in the States without realising that the English landlord 
is an angel of reasonableness and mercy beside the American capitalist ; 
and what is the American capitalist but the apotheosis of the Bourgeois 
Imperafor / I have more hopes (small though they be) of our English 
gentlemen than of our English plutocrats, and of th^$» last, you, my 
one time friend, have made yourself one of the most — famous . , Do 
you know the reputation you have among the workmen of the period ? 
For such reputations are international now, and the Labour leader of 
Chicago or Sydney listens to the story of the Capitalistic leader of 
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London* or Paris, or Berlin, You are*more hated and more feared 
than any one capitalist in England ; and this is the man without 
whose aid and guidance I should, in all human probability, to-day be 
the titled master of vast landed possessions, a waster of farms in the 
interests of game preserves, an expeller of men, women and children, 
for the sake of hares, partridges and grouse, 

“ My friend (I still call you so, just as I still speak to you with 
absolute candour, for the sake of the memory of the old time), what 
should we gain by seeing one another now, and making, as perhaps 
wo should make, the effort to renew the ancient intercourse? Let 
me recall to you the fact that the very palace (for so I am told it is) 
from which your letter came to me calls up the most hideous memories. 
Was it not at the courtyard gates of Felixstowe that a deputation of 
starving women, with starving children in their arms and at their 
milkless breasts, came to you at the bitter close of the strike, and told 
you that, if their husbands could not be taken on again, death stared 
them in the face ? How could I approach those gates, and pass 
through them, and enter your house as your guest — as your friend ? 

“No, Hamel, no ! Our paths lie in contrary directions, and must, 
right to the end. A chance gave you the means of writing to me. 
You took it, and for what you wrote I thank you. It was like a 
voice coming from the happiest period of my life. I answer you the 
only way that seems to me worthy of our old relationship, so true, so 
pure, so noble. Do not think me harsh and Pharisaical. I do not 
judge you — no, not for a minute. God knows I have had temptations 
enough in these years of dark and desperate combat, and there have 
been times when I came near to yielding. For to me, too, beauty 
and knowledge are very dear — art and music, literature and science. 
I too would ‘fain occupy myself with the abiding/ But that , I 
think, can never be. That must be for our children’s children, if 
even for them. But whenever it be, provided only that it be — not 
for a handful of them — not for a few — no, nor even for many of them, 
but for all — then I should indeed be content ! Oh, it is worth fighting 
and dying a thousand times to possess such a hope ! 

“My friend, once more, your hand — for the last time. Good- 
bye. 

4 4 Gerald Hastings/’ 

* 

II. 

Later in the next afternoon, sitting alone in a Bussell Square 
boarding-house, in hia bare and comfortless room, and thoroughly 
wearied out by a hard day’s work, Hastings was suddenly aroused 
by a knock at the door, and informed by the servant-maid that a 
gentleman had come to see him, and was waiting downstairs* He 
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followed her “heedlessly to the •drawing-room, where the gaunt and 
infrequent furniture looked more than ordinarily characterless and 
dingy in the one flaring gas-jet that she had evidently just lit. He 
expected some of his propagandist friends — he did not, in that dreary 
humour, care to guess which. He found himself face tp face with 
Daniel. 

For some moments they stood and looked at one auothcr, motionless 
and in silence, each recognising how much, and yet (in some way) 
how little, the other was changed, and then Hastings heaved a deep 
sigh, and turned his head away. 

“ Gerald, old man,” said the well-known voice, with just the old 
musical inflection, 44 can’t you trust me ? ” 

Hastings looked at him quickly. 

The soft, intensely black hair waved round the olive-hued face 
with its soft, intensely black eyes, full of a kindly, fearless and simple 
sincerity, just as of old. The smiling self-security of the beautifully 
moulded lips and chin was not hid by the slight dark moustache. 
The physical charm of him, that something which had captivated the 
English aristocrat schoolboy from the very moment; when he first 
saw his friend — that something, too, of the picturesque and oriental 
element in the habitually calm, yet intensely resolute nature of 
the swarthy Northerner it was singular how at this moment 
4 ‘ the full flood-tide ” (as ho had said) of all these memories, the 
sweet and sane physical magnetism, with its spiritual counterpart 
of serene and perfect sincerity, touched with passion and mystery, 
caught and overwhelmed him, making him, despite himself, love 
and believe in his friend once more. 

A minute later they were seated side by side on the faded and 
torturous sofa, talking like two schoolboys, Daniel's arm resting lightly 
on the other’s shoulder. 

a Now, Gerald,” he said, “ I want you to come right off with me. 
We will get down home in time for dinner, and then we will talk up 
in a starry turret till the dawn breaks, just as we used to do, and tell 
one another everything we have been doing and thinking and suf- 
fering all these seven years.” 

After a short struggle with his friend’s half-hearted reluctance, 
Daniel had his wish ; led him down to the open carriage that was 
waiting at the door ; put him into it ; got in himself, and they drove 
off rapidly together. 

“ We have time,” said he, 44 to drive all the way. We shall be in 
the fields and lanes in an hoar, crossing into the sunset, aud we 
shall feel the purity and beauty of things breatbe full in our faces again.” 

t( And so,” said Hastings, a little dreamily, “ you are married. 
Have you any children ? u 
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“ Yes, three ; two boys and a girl, •though (happily) the girl comes 
in the middle in point of order/' 

u Talk to me," murmured Hastings ; " tell me about yourself. 
Do you know what I feel,” he added, with vague, sad eyes regarding 
the stream of foot-passengers, “as I sit here in this luxurious 
carriage, and watch the pale and piteous faces ? Oh, you will have 
much, very much, to explain to me !” 

“ Dear man, do you already repent that you trusted me ? ” 

“No, no. 1 trust you: indeed I do. But it is hard. Perhaps 
some of those womfen in shawls there . . . /’ The vision of the 
lugubrious procession to the gate of Felixstowe rose before him. 

“ Oh, talk to me ! ” he said quickly. u Tell me all about yourself ! 
What did you do when I left England ? Who is your wife ? Is she 
beautiful ? Was it she who made you believe in the Established Fact 
and light for it ? Weak women can do it to the strongest men, just 
as the fragile ground-creeper grows to strangle the giant tropical tree, 
and blooms in a wealth of poisonous honeyed blossom in its dying top 
before both fall in a common ruin.” 

There was a pause. . 

Then Daniel said : “ I will try and tell you what you want to 
know, which seems to be the outline of my life since we parted. 
What underlies this — the spiritual struggle in the dark before I 
could win my way to any light — we can speak of another time; 
to-night, if you like, when we are alone.” 

The carriage, drawn by its two thoroughbreds, passed swiftly along 
by unfrequented streets, and the. roar of the London traffic died away 
into a continuous murmur, still loud, but not loud enough to muffle 
the clear melodious voice of the speaker. 

“You remember,” he said, “ that I wrote one or two letters to you 
at the ranche in Texas, telling you how Oxford impressed me, and 1 
fancy that even then — that is, before I had been there more than a 
month — 1 felt I could not put up with much more of it. It was so 
obviously merely a continuation of Harrow, and I wanted something 
fresh and new. I wished to face life as a whole by touching it at many 
points, and Oxford to-day is at best the clever synopsis of academic 
monotony. My father, chiefly owing to my mother, who had always, a 
blind confidence in me, and to the lethargy consequent on growing 
ill-health, let me have my own way. I left at the end of the second 
term, and went to study in Paris. There, a few months later, I lost 
sight of you. A letter to you at the ranche was returned to me, with 
the intelligehce that you had gone away and left no address ; and it 
was, I see, just about that time that I discovered I was becoming as 
hopelessly restless and dissatisfied as I had been at Oxford. Renan 
was a great personal disappointment to me. A teacher of spirituality 
and au ideal philosophy was visibly ending in gourmandise, and his 
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epicurean remorse (I mean his remorse for nofc having be$n an 
epicure) was not to my taste. Thus, presently, I found myself 
in Jena, seeking out Ernst Hackel, as a sort of moral tonic for a 
relaxed soul. But there, too, I found disillusionment, disgust, and 
the old unrest. Hackers limitations are fearful. » A scientific 
Philistine with genius, who speaks of France as a frivolous abode of 
barbarism, and is training up mobs of young yellow-haired people in 
the full fervour of this outrageous creed of third-rate Teutonic 
Chauvinism, could not satisfy me long. Then I went off to Italy and 
Sicily, with a dear little Jew antiquarian, a MerfDoctor of Jena, and 
helped him to get together materials for a monograph on the Saracens 
in Europe, till the old restlessness came upon me once again — not 
this time in the shape of a personal disgust and disillusionment (it 
was quite the contrary) ; but 1 felt as if I were somehow blindly 
and unconsciously wasting myself in side-issues, and that the one 
great subject of my time — the genuine Zeitgeist — was escaping me. 
This made me very dissatisfied and discontented, and the more so as 
I for long and long utterly failed to diagnose my disease.” 

He paused, and Hastings listened to him with growing interest. 

“ Suddenly I seemed to realise myself, and I cannot tell you what 
joy my discovery gave me. The social problem was the one great 
subject of my time. It was the one question that entirely deserved 
and imperiously claimed a solution. Literature, art, and science 
were all good and to be pursued with all our strength ; but what, as it 
were, gave the keynote to them all was the social problem. Men are, 
and always must be, the one supremely important snbject to man — 
men as they live and move and have their being in this actual earth 
of ours to-day. The old solution to the question was — as any clear- 
eyed and intelligent person could see — utterly inadequate. What 
was the new solution ? Was there a new solution ? ” 

Once more he paused. 

“ It is strange,” said Hastings, “ how closely, so far, we both 
developed together.” 

w Before this, as you know, I had dabbled in Sociology, as I had 
dabbled in literature, art, and science, though without idea or 
method. Now I determined to set about it in earnest. And, as iu 
all forms of the acquiremeiit of knowledge, two things are necessary — 
namely, thought and experience, and that comes to mean good books 
and seeing things with your own eyes — I determined that I would 
go into the East-end of London, and still more the South, to study my 
question, on the spot. Well, I had soon the very best opportunities. 
The religious people — the Salvation Army, and our own Church of 
England mission workers-- received me cordially ; and so, after a little 
suspicion, did the more or less secularising Socialists and Labour 
propagandists. For 1 was ready with both hatd work and hard cash 
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(up tq a reasonable extent), and the combination is too powerful an 
one to be long resisted. That was five years ago, and I stopped at 
it for a year without the break of a day, and should have stopped 
probably for twice as long but for a series of unexpected events.” 

4 4 Yes ? ” said Hastings. 

u My father, mother, and brother all died within a few months. The 
first death I was prepared for ; perhaps, even, for the second (for my 
mother had recently suffered from a severe illness, and she was 
deeply attached to my father) ; but iny brother’s death — and that 
means the manner and accompanying circumstances of it — adminis- 
tered to me what was in very reality a rude shock. I knew very 
little about him. We had seemed from our earliest childhood to have 
little or nothing in common, and had each gone his own way. 
Lately he had married, and his wife had died in childbed, the baby 
perishing also. For the last live or six years he had practically 
managed the whole of the huge Daniel business, and I had not been a 
soldier, and perhaps I may say a captain, in the Labour army without 
being well aware how rigorously and inhumanely he had done it. A 
severe and neglected cold suddenly developed into violent congestion of 
the lungs, and a telegram under his name summoned me without delay 
to his bedside. What followed was beyond expression pitiful. The 
poor fellow, in his fear that he might be beyond words when I 
arrived, had dictated a letter to me. The moment I entered, the 
nurse, at his nervously eager command, read it aloud to me in his 
presence. It was a stern, passionate appeal to my sense of duty as 
a man, and my sense of pride as a Daniel, to abjure my lazy and 
cowardly dilettantism -to take on the management of the business, 
and to preserve it to our name. I was the last of the Daniels. He 
could not believe I would let one of the first names in the commerce 
of England — a name known with honour wherever the English flag 
floated — bo extinguished, or (what was as bad) pass into the use and 
abuse of strangers. Then he began to speak. Neither doctor nor 
nurse could stop him. He had only a few hours to live, and nothing 
but his terrific will-power kept him from lapsing into unconscious- 
ness. Many thoughts passed through my mind. I had now arrived 
at certain distinct conclusions concerning the social problem — con- 
clusions of which I was, however, still somewhat doubtful. Six 
months ago — three months ago — I should have called myself in 
practice an out-and-out Labour man, and in theory an out-and-out 
Socialist.. Now I felt that I could not do so with any real sincerity. 

I still fit that I was both the one and the other, but I knew that my 
interpretation of the words would be very different from that of nine 
out of ten, or nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand, of my 
comrades. Meantime, my brother’s quavering, husky voice went on, 
abjuring and pleading to my ears, as the devouring seriousness of 
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his death-struck gaze enthraljed my eyes* His insensate pride in 
ouv name struck me, of course, as antiquated and absurd, but I felt 
the pathos of the man’s agonising soul,, and I am inclined to think 
that it was just this little, extraneous human impulse which 
tilted the balance. All at once I lifted his hand and said to him, 
slowly and deliberately, that I would take the business and devote 
my life to the successful carrying of it on. He gripped me tight 
with his sharp and bony fingers, smiled, nodded, sighed heavily, half 
closing his eyes, and was dead.” 

Once more he paused, and as they rolled on down the countiy 
road, their faces faintly lit with the red sunset, lie seemed again to 
live in that singular and significant scene. 

“ Well ? ” said Hastings, softly. 

Daniel sighed. 

A* fortnight later,” he said, “ I received intelligence from the 
manager of our largest mills of what he called an ultimatum from 
the men. It was equivalent to a demand for a 10 per cent, rise in 
wages of the whole of the rank and file, a ten hours’ day, and the reform 
of many abuses of 6 discipline.’ I had, indeed, no idea of what was 
really going on around me till next morning, when a Pall Mall Gazette 
interviewer waited on me with a copy of the last evening’s paper, 
and a request to be permitted to ask a few questions. First, I read 
the paper. The personal facts were all passably correct. — I learned 
subsequent!}' who supplied them. It was one of my Labour friends, 
who owed me everything pretty well but his existence.” — (He smiled, 
amused.) “ And so, in the main, as far as I was aware, were the facts 
concerning the ‘ abuses * in the Daniel mills. They were all admirably 
worked up on the usual sensational lines, and 1 realised like a flash 
that I was, indeed, as my friend the Interviewer assured me, the topic 
of the hour. 1 Who! will he do with it An East-end Eocmlist Leader 
succeeds to the mastery c/15,000 workmen/ — The Fortunes of the Daniels!* 
— and so on. It was very funny. Then the Interviewer set on to rne : 
Were the stories of the * abases ’ in the Daniel mills true ? I believed 
so. I was going to see. — What should I do ? I could not tell. I was 
going to see. And nothing else did he get from me.” 

Hastings nodded, his brows slightly contracted. 

“Well?” he said. 

“ Of one thing I was resolved. I would do nothing off-hand or in 
haste. I went myself straight away to Morven, where the trouble had 
come to a head, and interviewed the manager at Iftigth. Then I inter- 
viewed a deputation of the men* Then I tried to interview some of the 
workmen and workwomen separately* The state of excitement in 
the mill — indeed, in all our mills — was (I saw at once) intense. I think 
the workpeople had a vague idea that there was about to be a soramble 
for the Daniel millions, and they all bad a right to be in it In three 
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days I was facing at first a suspicious and then a savage opposi- 
tion. Suddenly I was given a week's notice to accede to the men's 
demands, or there would be a general strike. On the top of this, three of 
myold London friends — Labour leaders — came down, and at once sought 
me out. I put the matter clearly before them. They began by demur- 
ring a little, asking why I didn't accede to the men's demands before, 
instead of after, my investigation ; but ultimately agreed to do their 
best to avoid the strike ; and late the next night I was told I should 
be given a fortnight, but that, at the end of that time, I must meet my 
men, or take the consequences. One of the three ambassadors 
told me bluntly that there was nothing else to do but capitulate. He 
had never seen men more resolute and solid, and public opinion was 
behind them. Meantime the Press had let me drop somewhat, 
stirring foreign events having happened unexpectedly; but Tory, 
Liberal, and Radical newspapers, all alike took the same tone of cynical 
expectation, and in my inmost heart I felt that they would not, 
from their own point of view, be disappointed.” 

“ All?” said Hastings. 

“ 1 began my investigation,” proceeded Daniel, calmly, u and in the 
teeth of much opposition, working day and night, carried it through, 
my three Labour friends sardonically ‘ assisting ' me. At the end, 1 
had three clear days in which to mature my proposals, and I insisted 
on being left absolutely alone. I knew what a momentous decision I 
was to make. Several times, I will admit, I felt inclined to throw up 
my hands, and let the men have their own way in everything. For 
it was utterly clear to me that they meant fight, and savage fight, on 
any other contingency. Might not these latest Socialistic conclusions 
of mine be wrong, and my old practical theory of letting the unions 
(they had organised a union now) practically administer things in. 
its own fashion, be right ? It was a long and severe struggle, and it 
might have ended either way. But a new event decided it beyond 
all question. A threatening deputation broke in on me. This was 
too much, I came down to the great meeting of my men with my 
proposals, based absolutely on the new r , and not on the old conclu- 
sions. 1 had often spoken before in public during the last year 
in London, but this was obviously something quite beyond all that, 
and I was quite prepared for violence. Yet I felt strangely dreamy 
and lethargic. I suppose 1 was tired out with the streps of work. 
The silence when I rose was acute — almost painful. I could see 
nobody. It was no# till I was well on in my speech, and the tempest 
was gathering, that I rapidly regained my self-mastery, and all the 
faces came out as clearly as in the noontide sun. I began by taking 
the abuses in * discipline' — chiefly fines for being late and talking and 
* fooling ’ during work-hours. Many I abolished ; others I reduced 
to merely nominal^ sums, even for the old wages received. A low. 
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strong buzzing, distinctly favourable in character, greeted me -at the 
conclusion of the list. Then came the question of salaries. All the 
overseers leaped up 50 per cent., a few 70 or 80 per cent. All the skilled 
workmen, the industrial specialists, leaped up ip the same way from 
30 to 60 per cent. Everything that implied the higher type of work, 
brain-work, the exercise of thought, judgment, and originality, partici- 
pated in the rapid rise. Then, without waiting, 1 took the unskilled, 
or almost unskilled, workmen and workwomen. I should pay men 
and women who did the same work precisely the same wages, I said, 
and I ranked off the divisions bofore I stated thfc rise I was prepared 
to give. At the most it was 7 or 8 per cent. ; at the least it 
was 4 or 5 per cent. At this there w r as a terrible pause, and 
then the commotion began. I asked for silence, and began to 
speak of the improvements in the general conditions of the work- 
people ‘ which 1 contemplated — houses, schools, libraries, a, park, 
baths, and so on. The uproar kept growing and growing. I 
still persevered, at moments dominating it, and spoke of a system of 

pensions. A loud voice called : ‘ Pensions bo d d. We want 

higher wages.* That finished it. In ten minutes yells for the strike 
arose. My London friends gathered round me, shouting and gesticu- 
lating their remonstrances. I merely shrugged my shoulders, folded 
up my papers, and went out.. It wafc folly to stop.” 

“ And on that you fought ? ” asked Hastings. 

“ Well, not quite on that. There were many interviews, and l was 
ready night or day to listen and talk with any of them ; but I 
kne'qi quite well it was useless. The temper of the men was for war, 
and war they would have. To put it shortly, the Daniel workmen 
desired three things: the first -was to have a grab at the Daniel 
millions; the second was, if possible, to turn themselves into per- 
manent aristocrats of labour; the third was to pay the rank and 
file of labour 50 per cent, higher wages, in proportion to the value 
of the work done, than the captains and colonels. In other words, 
they intended to sacrifice skill to strength, brain to body, the higher 
type to th§ lower. To concede the first two things meant commer- 
cial collapse ; to concede the last meant the denial of my passionate 
conviction of what will prove the ruin, social as well as commer- 
cial, not only of England, but of all our civilisation. Wherefore, on 
this issue I was ready to fight them, if needs be, to the bitter end.** 

“ And you foughtf— and won ? ” K 

“ And I fought — and won ! M 
Hastings dropped his face moodily. 

c< I do not understand your issue clearly /* he said. “ It seems to 
me pedantic, and to inflict all that suffering for pedantry was surely 
criminal/* 

“ Let us discuss the question in the abstract / 1 said Daniel, “ up itt 
VOL. lxi. o 
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our starry turret after dinner. For Here we are at the avenue, and 
the avenue, not being a * palatial ’ one, will lead us home in a minute 
or two.” 

III. 

Some hours later, the two men were lying in easy wicker lounges 
'before one of the bay-windows of the northern turret. The faint 
glimmer of a single shaded taper left Visible the glory of the clear and 
star-studded night beyond, and, as Hastings said, gave faintly the 
suggestion of the huge, dark surface of the revolving earth-bal), 
which seemed to be dipping down over the far eastern horizon, while 
they followed it towards the line of the swiftly-gliding dawnlight. 

“ You are veiy happy here,” he said, suddenly, after a long pause ; 
“ or you seam so. With such a wife, such children, such a home, 
and a life-work which satisfies your conscience, I might think of you 
once more in the same cowardly spirit as I did as a lad, as of one to 
be envied. I have never seen another man or woman of whom l had 
anything approaching to such a thought. I may have envied this or 
that possession of theirs, but themselves never, and it is only my 
cowardice that ever envied you. Jack,” he added, turning his head 
quickly, “tell me truly and sincerely, as from man to man, from soul 
to soul, docs your life-work satisfy your conscience ? Do yon in you/ 
clearest and serenest hours of insight and reason, the inspired moments 
when no self-deception stands erect and unabashed before one’s conscious 
eyes, do you really believe in the social course you pursued, and are, I 
suppose, pursuing ? ” 

“ Dear man,” said Daniel, softly stretching out and putting his 
hand on that of his friend, which rested on the arm of the chair, “ 1 
can only answer you that four years’ experience of the results of the 
social ideas which I have, either rightly or wrongly, conceived — four 
years’ careful observation from within and without. — (You would 
Bmile at my mysterious disguises and aliases. I have worked months 
on end in my own factories, and those of other employers, unknown to 
any one but my wife.) — It has all the more and more convinced me 
that humanity at the present moment is menaced with a most 
terrible danger. It is not anarchy, it is not the ‘slavery’ of which 
the Individualists are so afraid — at least it is not in the shape of 
which they cqnceive it — and their cure is worse than the disease. The 
instinct of self-preservation in humanity may lie trusted to save us 
from the suicide of either a red-rampant State Socialism, or from unre- 
stricted competition ; but there is something, as I take iir, in which 
this instinct cannot be trusted, and that is universal and triumphant 
ignorance, and after ignorance, corruption and sloth.” 

He pnt down his cigarette in the little tray on the smoking-table 
at his side. 
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“ I have told you,'* he said, “ that when I had been six .months 
in the London slums, I had become simply an out-and-out Socialist 
and Labonr man. Socialism was the ideal; Labour organisation, first 
in unions and then as a political party, the practical means at hand 
with which to forward the realisation of this ideal. It was not pity 
alone for the suffering of these people that produced this in me. I 
knew that in some respects their life was little more piteous than 
that of the lower and even of tho central Middle-class above them. In 
other respects I knew that the masses were absolutely better off. 
Their life/ if they have health and strength, is often less hopelessly dull 
and soullessly corrupt. They have at least blood in their veins, not 
mud, and their life is the wild life of animals, with wild animal 
pleasures and pains ; not the slow corroding cark and care and secret 
viciousness which so often reduce the struggling shopman below the 
level of even a healthy animalism. Pity indeed played its part in 
me the more actively that I had no idea of another world than this 
in which these hapless ones should be compensated by a dispensation 
of the grim justice Jesus meted out in the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. Dives in his lifetime receives his good things, and Lazarus 
in like manner evil things ; but by-anrl-by Lazarus is to be comforted, 
and Dives in anguish. If I could only have discovered pity,” proceeded 
Daniel, “ on which to found Socialism, then I should have regret- 
fully realised that Socialism was a dream. But when justice showed 
me that it. also, in its strictest shape, was an integral part of this 
basis, the matter entered a new phase. I need nctf;, I expect, tell you 
about this in any detail,” he said, raising his hand. u You know the 
scientific basis of Socialism as well as 1 do.” 

“ I am not sure of that,” said Hastings. u Let ns come to some 
agreement on that before you go further ; for it is important. To 
me Capital is simply withheld wages — a formula as absolute in its 
way as the main formula of evolution. More and more, os it seems 
to me, is it becoming clear to us all that, in the domain of social 
science, Karl Marx’s definition of Capital holds precisely, tho same 
place as Darwin’s definition of natural evolution in the domain of 
science. When well-known writers on social topics, following John 
Stuart Mill and the rococo political economists, discourse concerning 
the eternal divisibility of Capital and Labour, they talk as Cuvier did 
of the eternal immutability of species. One shrugs one’s shoulders, 
and discusses something else. Is this what you mean by the scientific 
basis of Socialism ? * 

“ Yes, though I should not put it quite in that way.” 

* And you no longer cherish that amazing blunder of those from 
whom we should least expect it ; of those who gravely assure us that 
civilisation does not, by the mere legal inheritance of wealth, paralyse the 
great law of natural and sexual selection. This was an obvious fact to 
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the slow and sure biological intelligence of Darwin. The non-appre- 
ciation of it seems to me an amazing stultification in some of his fellows, 
who are indisputably dowered with far swifter and more abstract intellects. 
Science can find no excuse for civilisation in Nature, and surely Herbert 
Spencer’s whole attack on State intervention, because it is based on 
opposing the struggle for existence and survival of the fittest, is one 
of the funniest samples of a distressing mental obliquity.” 

“ Once more, yes,” said Daniel ; “ though, once more, not quite as I 
should put it.” 

“ You would put It more politely for Spencer?” 

Daniel smiled. 

“ Probably,” he said ; “ but I should try to avoid some slight con- 
fusion of thought which seems to me either expressed or implied in 
your polemic. However, that is unimportant. On the main point 
we are clearly at one, which is that Individualism has not a leg to 
stand upon when it defends civilisation, as we know it, against 
Socialism, as we prognosticate it, by alleging that the one is ‘ natural ’ 
and contains the great natural force of evolution as the dominant 
factor ; while the other is 4 artificial/ and means the sway of dissolu- 
tion, degradation, and final death. Thus far, we had apparently 
developed right along the same lines, and I suppose the next question 
that presented itself to me was the next that presented itself to you 
too. Granted, the condition of the masses is pitiful ; granted, it can 
be proved to be based on robbery and exploitation, and is therefore 
radically unjust ; what can justify this hideous inhuman sacrifice ? 
Clearly only one thing : the impossibility of abolishing it, except at 
the cost of the ruin of humanity. If only 30 per cent., if only 20 
per cent. — 15, 10 — nay, even 5 per cent. — can be lifted up to any- 
thing approaching a humanly worthy existence, then the 70, 80, 85, 
00 — nay, even the 05 — must, more or less, continue to be virtually 
sacrificed.” 

Hastings was looking at him askance. 

“ And you persuaded yourself in favour of the virtual sacrifice ? 
Oh ! ” — he burst out, laughing drily — i( the modem Annas talks just 
the reverse of the old one. Culture has taught him that it is better a 
nation should perish than that one alleged great man should be 
brought to nought. It was some such rotten gospel of reaction that 
Thomas Carlyle, the Scotch peasant, who ratted on his order like 
many another pareemt, commercial or philosophic, furbished up, here 
iu England, in the interests of his aristocrat patrons, under the tinsel- 
shape of what he denominates hero-worship — damn him ! w 

Daniel laughed in turn, but almost to himself, at his friend's savage 
outburst. 

“A devout person,” he said, “was confidentially telling me the 
other day that he was quite sure Thomas was eternally damned already. 
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However, you are mistaken as £o my powers of self-persuasion' in this 
matter. The great god Expediency did not win my worship on that point. 
I had the contrary idea. It seemed to me that the danger of the ruin 
of humanity lay far more clearly in the other direction. No, my 
friend, I concluded altogether in favour of the attempt to abolish the 
sacrifice. Moloch, even in his latest revised and amended shape, 
seems to me somewhat out of date.” 

Hastings answered nothing, merely raising his eyebrows, and bend- 
ing his head a little. He thought he had been trapped. 

44 This,” proceeded Daniel calmly, and wishing to dispel his friend's 
annoyance, 44 this was more or m less my state of mind at the end 
of the first six months of my social 4 Lehrjahr/ and there, owing 
to circumstances, my direct conscious and scientific pursuit of the 
subject (if I may so call it) suddenly ceased. The resuljjp of my 
4 Wanderjahr,' or rather 4 Wanderjahre/ came pouring in upon me 
like a flood. It was not so much in the shape of the facts and expe- 
riences of my work, though these also played their part. It was 
rather as a sort of 4 Diclitung und Wahrheit 9 (since I ara using Goethe’s 
phraseology for it) of all my human dreams, my human hopes 
and aspirations during those ambiguous years. Socialism had become 
to me a practical creed, based on Justice and to be erected with 
Science. It now became to me a religion, with all the poetry of an 
incalculable futuro, which, as I take it, is the simple verifiable meaning 
of what the orthodox people call 4 heaven.'” 

He paused a moment. 

44 1 am not, 7 ' he said, 44 going to expatiate on this now, for it does 
not concern our subject. I merely mention the fact of this irruption 
of a portion^pf my life, the use and significance of which I had before 
then utterly failed to perceive, and which I had, indeed, come to look 
upon as a more or less unjustifiable waste of myself. I mention it 
now to account in a measure for the nebulous condition of what I 
have called my latest Socialistic conclusions. If I had not been occu- 
pied with thought and dream and vision concerning the far future of 
the race, I should not have been distracted to the extent to which, as 
it seems to me now, I certainly was, with regard to the path the race 
must inevitably take if that far future is ever to be realised. Yes,” 
he went on, unconsciously failing in his purpose of speaking only of 
the actual subject, and undergoing the sweet, irresistible charm which 
we all find in our favourite day-dreams ; 44 yes, if that craving for an 
immortality of happiness, for a continuous existence of freedom from 
the cruel combat which Nature delights in— if that craving is ever to 
be satisfied, it can only be by the very best combinations of human 
intelligence and skill. All creatures own that craving. The birds 
that build their nests long dumbly, even as we weary humans long 
articulately, for a city that hath foundations. Watching under the 
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microscope the lowest organisms known to us, I have felt the thrill of 
pity for these infinitesimal atoms of life which would fain, they too, 
live and move and have a being. In the chemist s bowls and crucibles 
l have recognised that the wrestlings of the warring elements pre- 
figured, if they did not anticipate, the actual nimn of organic life. 
And how has Nature always achieved the death and destruction of all 
she creates ? First and chiefly, by the needs of hunger, which inevi- 
tably make her children either preyers or prey, which make them 
all the enemies of o^her forms of life, and threefold the enemies of 
their own. Some have limited, or striven to limit, the utter ferocity 
of this by their combinations. Men, starting from simple aggrega- 
tions, have advanced to civilised cities, nations, races. But we have 
always failed, just as the others have always failed, in every grade of 
organic life and being, because we never could make onr combination 
at once complete enough within, and powerful enough without. China 
alone, by a crude but resolute effort after an unscientific State 
Socialism, has shown the world something of what can be done in the 4 
way of racial homogeneity, and the power of organised racial per- 
petuity. With us Assyria waxes and wanes before Babylon ; Babylon 
is lost in Persia; Persia goes down before Greece; Greece before 
the conqueror of Carthage ; Home before the Goths. The weary heart- 
sick tale of the ignorant human spider, continuously spinning his con- 
tinuously ruined wob, goes on from age to age, and sardonic and savage 
Nature, still unsated, contemplates our insane and fratricidal strife, 
never less fratricidal and insane than at this very Loin . She ruins us 
through our stupidity. As the capitalistic monopolist, in this her 
true incarnation, exploits the masses of humanity by merely letting 
them compete among themselves ; so Nature exploits cities, nations, 
and races. The ultimate? crisis for humanity lies clearly in the hour 
when the globe shall become uninhabitable. As the moon is, so 
shall the earth be. Did the cities, nations, and races of the moon 
go on competing among themselves to the end ? Did they see the 
beauty of Nature’s delusive and fleshly smile on fecund land and sea 
slowly transform itself into the mocking grin of the hideous skeleton 
of dry, lightless, and lieatless death ? And did no suspicion of the 
trick that had been played on them ever cross their minds ? Or did 
the intellectual elite of that hapless stock feel, or even realise and 
recognise it ; but, powerless to control the ineptitude of their fellows, 
sigh over the * in fin it a vanitadel tut to y ’ and steal away to die? Does 
that same fate await ? Or may we some day discover not only 
the secret of life and of actual physical immortality, but learn how to 
arrest the cooling of the earth, or, if that be impossible (though to 
science all things are possible), migrate to another planet ? Who 
can say ? — who can say ? ” 

He paused, looking out into the far and all but cloudless east, 
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where the first glimmerings c( the approaching dawn expanded 
imperceptibly. 

tl That,” he said, “ is one’s thought— one’s dream — one’s vision ; 
the ideal, the heaven of the race, and its realisation, is possible — 
possible through developments of ever-increasing beauty, and force, 
and wonder. Who shall say, No ? But one thing is certain : the 
human problem must be settled first. The danger of the ruined web 
must be permanently averted. Every faculty of man must be bent 
to the great work. We must have all mankind to choose from. 
Food and clothing and housing, refuge from sickness and old age, 
must be an axiom of human existence. The need for individual selfish- 
ness must disappear in that of the race. All energy must go out 
in the training of the spiritual and mental faculties. Only from a 
superb rank and file can we hope for a superb army from which we 
can choose our saviours. We have but one single loe — Nature— the 
deadliest foe of all, the foe who can be conquered only by intelligence, 
*and enslaved only by compromise, and who can hold no other place 
but that of either victor or vanquished, of either master or servant. 
Nothing that runs counter to the final settlement of this, the one 
vital problem of humanity, is to be tolerated. If we cannot read 
her riddle aright, our Sphinx will surely devour #us, just as she has 
devoured all the others. Let us bring but one test to every question 
— to every effort after social progress and organisation-— to every law, 
nr would-be law, the blind-worm politicians and propagandists present 
to us. Civilisation as a spiritual and mental unity in infinite variety, 
but ever as a unity, baseef on the scientific enslavement of Nature. 
Two things — the cult, at all costs and all hazards, of intelligence, and 
the cult, at all hazards and all costs, of the physical satisfaction of the 
individual ; and of these two, if they clash, as ignorance and greed 
perpetually make them clash, then the first, first ! ” 

“ No,” wsaid Hastings, softly. “ The second — I still feel that. The 
second.” 

Daniel smiled faintly, looking before him. 

“ The second,” he said, tl stands absolutely to win. Nothing in 
the long run can stop it. But the first stands possibly, and even pro- 
bably, to lose. The dominant forces are against it.” 

Hastings was silent. 

“ Such, at least, were the results of my latest conclusions,” said 
Daniel, still look^pg before him. “ Labour is already for Labour alone, 
and it will be more and more so, I think — not Jess and less. Oh ! we 
pity Labour — we pity the masses— wo pity the rank and file. Bat 
what is that pitifulness of theirs beside the tragedy of the men of 
intelligence, the poets, painters, musicians, sculptors, the writers of 
talent and genius, the scientists, the inventors, the discoverers ? Do 
you say Labour is exploited ? Heavens ! if Labour is exploited 5 per cent.. 
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talent 'and genius are exploited 50 and 500. It is brains we want — 
it is brains which alone can save us, which alone can help us to solve 
the deadly riddle of the Sphinx. With brains, I say, all things are 
possible ; without them, little or nothing that is of permanent use. 
Suppose to-morrow every man was paid the just value of his work. 
Who, do you suppose, would gain ? Whose would be the sudden rises of 
] 00 and 1 000 per cent ? Why, it is the story of the Morven strike again. 
Give the masses 7 or 8 per cent, increase of their present wage, and 
you do them utter and absolute justice. Give the men of talent and 
genius their increase of 50 and 500 per cent., and humanity is still 
their debtor. A really clever and able journalist told me that in 
Australia he found it hard for years to earn as much as a bricklayer. 
On the steamers along the Australian coast, first-class naval officers,, 
men of the modern scientific education, work harder and earn less than 
sailors before the mast and the men who load and unload the boats. 
Labour shows us in Australia, where it is alone yet powerful enough 
to have anything like a free band, what it is really after, and the # 
civilisation which it rules will be a hell of mediocrity, pullulating 
into corruption and decadence ; at best a China, at worst an easy 
prey for the first incursion of a more vigorous stock. It will not 
advance us one steff towards the true civilisation, not to say towards 
the resolution of the great human problem. Already the Labour 
men decree that none but a Labour man shall stand by them. Do 
you guess what that means ? It. means that the masses are to ‘ run* 
talent and genius to-morrow, just as the classes ‘ run * them to-day, 
for the profit and pleasure of the ‘ runners 1 ; and once more tbe weary, 
heart-sick web shall be spun by the stupid spider, and Nature 
shall sit., savage and sardonic, enthroned on our bones, and drinking 
our blood from her cups of gold, while Time in the grey depths of 
space waits in his lethargic stupor till she too falls prone in an ever- 
lasting oblivion ” 

There was a long pause, that grew into a silence, before Hastings 
heaved a sigh and rose slowly to his feet. 

“ Jack,” he said, sadly, standing gazing at the now ever-broadening 
and intensifying dawnlight, “ I asked you to tell me truly and 
sincerely, as from man to man, from soul to soul, whether your life- 
work satisfied your conscience. Let me speak to you now as 
1 desired you to speak to me, and as I believe you did speak — 
as you have just spoken. Do I feel that the cause for which I 
have struggled and lived, and for which I shall, in all human 
probability, yet die — do I, any more than you, feel, in my heart 
of hearts and mind of minds, that it will equal our hope and 
faith in it ? I cannot answer, Yes. That cause, I too feel sure, 
will win — it is bound to win — because it stands for a newer and truer 
social idea than that which combats it. Christianity, with all its 
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faults, limitations, and even vidbs, conquered the Paganism of Greece 
and Rome, which was far from being without its goodnesses, splendours, 
and virtues, for just that reason ; and thus Socialism will conquer Civil- 
isation. Yes, I feel it — I know it. It may take a hundred years — 
two — three — four— five hundred years. It will conquer in the end. 
But that it will do all we — all oven I — hope and trust for in it-; — ah ! 
that is another thing. Jack, let me tell you all. I know, I think, 
the forces that are really driving us forward, as well as you do, perhaps 
better. I know which of them will become more and more the domi- 
nant forces that must mould and fashion the organised life of 
humanity in the near future. And there are moments — there have 
been, and doubtless there will be again — when I have been glad that 
1 have lived now, in the dark and doubtful hours of the night, rather 
than in the full flood-tide of exultant day. That is all I havo to tell 
you — only a bad dream, perhaps a nightmare. 1 am very thankful 
for death ” 

Daniel's arm was round his shoulders. 

“ Dear man,” he murmured, if be thankful also for love.” 

Hastings flung up his face. 

“ Oh no ! ” he cried ; “ 1 don’t falter ; I don’t repent — I, with the 
narrow ideals and the bewildered vision of a desperate hope and a 
flespairing faith. Onward, onward, and upward! Who am I? 
What am 1 ? What does it matter ? The idea is the greatest of our 
time — the hope the most superb, the faith the most intense. That is 
enough for me.” 

Then suddenly : 

a Look ! ” he said, stretching out his hand, his eyes lit, his mouth 
smiling. 

At one steady impulse the sun had surged above the clear horizon 
line, and soared, huge, round, blazing, and glorious, into the thrilling 
blue of the heavens. 

They stood together in silence, regarding his splendour. 


Fkancis Adams. 



LIBERAL THEOLOGY IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


T HE following remarks are confined to the Church of England. 

Hut that must not be taken as any disparagement of the unity 
of the Christian churches, or of any efforts to recognise it in practice ; 
in fact, it will be seen that I propose to make such efforts. The 
position of the Church of England is in many ways so peculiar, that, 
for the present and for many years to come, we must accept the 
necessity of working out practical problems by means of organisations 
within the Church of England, parallel to any others that may be 
working for similar objects outside it. And it may be noted that the 
Church of England lias peculiar advantages for the development of 
Liberal theology, in her entire stagnation of doctrinal legislation since 
the sixteenth century, and the paralysis of legislative power which is 
1 lie result of present circumstances. So 'many Churchmen say that 
Parliament cannot change our doctrines except in conjunction with 
Convocation, and so many members of Parliament refuse to let the 
House legislate for the Church at all, that we may take it as certain 
that the Prayer-book, with the Ordination Service and the Subscrip- 
tions and the Act of Uniformity, will remain unchanged to indefinite 
time. And so we gain the right to treat ever-increasing portions of 
all these as obsolete ; and the criterion to decide what parts are obso- 
lete as matter of obligation is to be found, not in the documents 
themselves, but in the general expectation of ther public that the 
clergy will, or will not, believe this or that part of them. Formally, 
tho second clause of the Athanasian Creed is as binding on the clergy 
as the first clause of the Apostles* Creed. The difference between 
them rests only in the fact that a clergyman is required by public 
opinion to believe the one, and left to do what he likes with the 
other. In the abeyance of all doctrinal legislation, our business is to 
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bring public opinion round to relegating all disputed points to the 
optional division. 

This is not the place to define or to defend Liberal theology. Let 
us assume that there is such a kind of theology, that we know fairly 
well what it is, that it is the truest kind of theology, that it has a 
legitimate place in the Church of England. I am writing only for 
those who admit these assumptions, and 1 wish to raise the practical 
question — by what means we are to maintain our position and spread 
the truth ? 

We want (1) a distinct recognition of oursflves as a legitimate 
party, not only beyond the reach of expulsion or prosecution, but 
with the same claim to ordination of our candidates, and promotion 
of our clergy to high offices, as High Churchmen and Evangelicals ; 
(2) a continual increase in the number of our adherents, and a con- 
tinual approximation to our position by those who are not definitely 
our adherents. 

To accomplish these objects, we ought to possess certain definite 
institutions, of which the three following are indispensable : 

(1) A society, something like the English Church Union, or the 
Church Association, or the Evangelical Alliance (except that this 
last is undenominational), consisting of persons acknowledging them- 
selves as Latitudinarian members of the Church of England, and 
organised for the purpose of advancing our doctrines generally, and 
especially of defending all Latitudinarian holders of offices whose 
positions are endangered on doctrinal grounds. 

(2) Institutions for education, including the spread of literature, 
the training of candidates for Holy Orders, the religious instruction of 
other students, and the advancement of theological learning. 

(o) Missions to the heathen, preferably by arrangement with the 
older missionary societies t<5 accept Latitudinarian missionaries sup- 
ported by us ; but, failing this, by means of a new missionary society, 
avoiding collision with the older societies as they avoid collisions with 
each other, and working with them so far as they will let us : 
missions also to the degraded and destitute parts of the Einglish 
population, conducted in the same way, by alliance with the parochial 
clergy and existing agencies where they will accept ns, by separate 
agencies where they will not, but always distinctly teaching our 
principles. 

I am aware that this naked and rather coarse-looking statement of 
objects and methods will meet with much opposition from those to 
whom it is addressed, the Broad Churchmen themselves. They will 
say : “ We are not and we do not want to be a party,” or u We have 
all we want as it is in the way of freedom and opportunity,” or 
“ Even if we are a party, we shall do our work better by pervasive 
and unorganised influence/* or “ Our numbers are so small that we 
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should'make ourselves ridiculous by trying to meet the two existing 
parties on their own ground of public demonstration.” 

Take the ground of principle first. Are we, or ought we to be, a 
party ? It is a hard thing to acknowledge that we are. We shrink 
from it. It sounds like a hardening and vulgarising of our most 
sacred things. If there was nothing else against it, there is 
Maurice's life-long deprecation of any separation of ourselves as a 
new sect, after we have spent our strength in breaking down the 
barriers of the old sects, or any assumption of a “ breadth/* a 
tc liberality/’ to dignify us above our follow Christians. With his words 
ringing in our -ears, how can we label ourselves with a party name? 

Yet it must be done. We will not be exclusive, we will not call 
any man “ heretic” or 44 schismatic,” or his doctrine u soul-destroying 
error,” or 44 betrayal of the Catholic faith ” ; we will not have any- 
thing like a test or a platform ; we will not confuse intellectual dis- 
agreement with spiritual discord, or human propositions with divine 
realities ; but to secure practical working harmony in the Church of 
England as it stands, we cannot go on any longer in this state of 
half recognition. There are some of us who believe definitely and 
predicably that certain things are true (so far as human language 
can bo “true” in such matter) — e.g ., the ultimate universal salvation 
of mankind, and the spiritual equality of the Christian Churches ; and 
certain other things are false — r//., the infallibility of the Bible and 
the exclusive validity of Episcopal ordination. We do not mind 
co-operating, to any extent that they will let us, with those who do 
not agree with us, but we must bo free to teach as we believe, and to 
persuade people to join us, and we must have organisations to secure 
our freedom. 

44 But we do not want to make converts. High Churchmen and 
Evangelicals might be anxious to make converts*, because they believe 
that they know something which a man must lose by not accepting ; 
but that is just where we differ from them ; we believe that God’s 
grace works as freely by false doctrines as by true doctrines — nay, 
that the doctrine which is false for one man may be true for another. 
God by His Spirit has taught us some truth which seems to contradict 
the beliefs of our neighbours, but how do we"know that He is not 
equally teaching them to contradict us ? If we try to convert them, 
how do we know that we are not leading them to change doctrines 
that God meant for them for others that He means only for ourselves? 
Is not the truth best served if we develop our view of it, and make 
no attempt to secure any adherents ? ” 

I will acknowledge that this is a misgiving which often strikes 
myself, and that I do not see my way to a conclusive answer. All 
deep convictions are founded on antinomies, and this is our antinomy. 
Our theology is true, and we ought to spread^ it, and yet every other 
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man’s theology is given to him the Spirit, and it is his duty to,spread 
it. And so, even if our opponents hold creeds that denounce us, it 
is their duty to denounce, and ours not to denounce in return. Here, 
as in all other spheres, antinomy need be no hindrance to action. 
Whatever else we know about other people’s truth, we know that we 
have some truth of our own, and in letting us learn it, God has 
commanded us to teach it, of course choosing reasonable times and 
places. As to the antinomy, Ho will take care of that Himself. If 
we kept our light to ourselves, on the plea that He has given other 
light to others, we should be perilously near to the ancient pretension 
of being an illuminated few, keeping an esoteric truth for ourselves 
and leaving the many to a lower level of contented ignorance. 

I wished to keep clear of theology, but I have been led on to 
theological ground by the necessity of defending the duty of organi- 
sation against a possible objection in principle. It is easier to 
defend it against the more practical objections. To each of them I 
simply answer with a denial. It is not true that we have all wo 
want as it is ; it is not true that we can do our work best by 
unlabelled and unobtrusive influence ; it is not relevant, even if it be 
true, that we should only show the nakedness of the land by exhibit- 
ing ourselves publicly. 

I. It is not true that we have all we want. Our leaders very 
pardonably think so. Nobody tries to prosecute or inhibit the Master 
of Balliol, or I)r. Abbott, or Dr. Glieyno, or Mr. Llewelyn Davies, or 
Mr. Haweis (although it is not so long since Mr. Ffoulkes tried to 
prosecute Mr. Fletcher, happily without success). They can put 
what they like into their books and say what they like in their 
sermons. But obscure people have not the same freedom. Our 
leaders have driven their own coaches and six through the formu- 
laries, but they have established no right of way for other people's 
coaches and six. Let a curate say in a sermon that our Lord shared 
the human ignorance of His time, let a teacher in a Church school 
divide the Pentateuch into strata, and how long will they keep their 
places ? Let a candidate present himself for ordination with “ The 
Kernel and the Husk ” for his text-book, and what bishop will 
ordain him ? Let a missionary refuse to teach Hebrew mythology in 
the place of Hindu mythology, and what missionary society will keep 
him on its lists ? How did our leaders themselves win their light ? 
Was it from their teachers ? Was it before their ordination ? Have 
they not either had to unlearn their early doctrines as their know- 
ledge widened,, or (more often) to deal with whole regions of thought 
which their early theology left blank ? With a great sum obtained 
they this freedom. Do they begrudge their successors the hope of 
being free-born ? 

And even of our leaders the freedom is, after all, not so very free. 
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They , cannot put all their principle! in practice. At least three 
times within late years a bishop has intervened to prevent a clergyman 
from preaching in a Nonconformist chapel,* and the incident has got 
into the newspapers. How many times has the same thing happened 
and not got into the newspapers ? 

Further, supposing that we had freedom, we should still have no 
provision for education. Incredible as it may seem, the Church of 
England does not possess the smallest institution pledged to give 
instruction on Latitudinarian principles. All such instruction depends 
on the accident of individual Latitudinarians holding educational 
offices. And in the missionary field we have not even that resource. 

II. There is some apparent force in the suggestion that we should 
do better work by silent and pervasive influence. “ Consider how 
the whole Church is saturated with the spirit of Maurice, how kindly 
everybody speaks of Kingsley and Stanley now that they are dead ; 
how the Descent of Man has become a* commonplace of divines, and 
the inspiration of the Bible is supposed to * involve a human element.’ 
Wait for the process to complete itself, silently and unseen. The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation. Our work is spiritual. 
It would bo hindered, not helped, by the conventional machinery of 
societies, with meetings and reports and subscription lists.” 

To some extent this objection has been answered already. No “silent 
and pervasive influence ” can do the work of protection. Dr. Momerie 
is turned out of his professorship, f Mr. Haweis is forbidden to 
preach in a Congregational chapel, before -our eyes. Are we to 
wait for “ silent and pervasive influence ” to touch the hearts of the 
Bishop of London and the Council of King’s College ? And again, 
what can “ silent influence * do for education during the long interval 
before it reaches the educators ? 

Not that I would disparage the work of silent influence. If I 
thought it would cease when we were definitely organised I would 
almost consent to drop the organisation. Mr. Gore’s concessions in 
Biblical criticism, the Bishop of Exeter’s suggestion of mitigations 
in the lowest hell, are more precious in the quarters where they are 
found, more prophetic of yet better things to come in the same 
places, than any director and bolder work of ours. But there is 
nothing mutually exclusive iu silent influence and definite organisa- 
tion ; in fact, they are mutually helpful. Silent influence does its 
work where definite institutions are regarded w£th suspicion or 
abhorrence. Observe the effect of the English Church Union. It 
enrols the bolder and more aggressive High Churchmen ; and so 

* u Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? " One of these bishops was Frederick 
Temple ! 

t Perhaps Dr. Momerie is a somewhat unsatisfactory martyr ; but that makes it 
more, rather than less, our duty to defend him. It would be a very pleasant sinecure 
to defend only those victims who did nothing to put themselves in the wrong. 
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far it makes them, individually! powerless to influence their opponents 
directly. But, for that very reason, it clears the ground for principles 
which fall a little short of its own platform. Many hundreds of 
innocent clergymen preach in surplices, and sing “ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,” and use mystical language about the Sacraments, and 
u uphold the ancient order of the Catholic Church/* * and yet think 
themselves good Evangelicals, or, at any rate, “ Moderate Church- 
men,” because they do not bel6ng to the English Church Union. In 
the same way, if we had a Liberal Church Union, “ quiet and reason- 
able Churchmen” would fall gradually into om^after another of our 
ways, and think themselves quite safe from any rationalistic taint,” 
because they kept out of our society. 

III. It is true that we should not be many in numbers at the 
beginning ; ai)d we might be few for a long time. But, however few 
we were, we should be respected, because we should count distinguished 
names among us. And I believe that we should find many adherents 
that we never thought of. An ordinary Church congregation is not 
the dead fiat of high or low orthodoxy that we are tempted to /assume. 
Some of tlieedullest and worst-informed and least speculative of these 
parishioners have a dim sense of intellectual scepticism and moral 
revolt at religion as they know it, and yet they would not for the 
world break away from it ; so long as Liberal theology is contained 
only in books, it might as well be in Sanskrit for any chance that it 
has of getting to their ears ; so long as it is preached only by isolated 
individuals, they will dismiss it as “ heterodox ; ” but let it reach them, 
borne on the living voice and accredited by a Church society, and the 
longing of their souls will respond. 


How would our institutions be constituted, and what work would 
they do ? 


I. — Orit Society. 


Of course it is impossible here to suggest any details of construc- 
tion. We may assume that, like other societies, we should begin at 
first with a modest meeting in somebody's study, and then we should 
send some circulars to eminent persons in sympathy with us, and then 
we should hold a public meeting in Willis's Rooms, or some such 
place, and then we should be a full-fledged society. Probably our 
centre would have to be at Oxford or Cambridge at first, for the sake of 
working cheaply and having a committee close together ; in time wo 
should get a paid secretary and a London office, and everything hand- 
some about us. 

# 

* Of course I am expressing no opinions on these doctrines and practices in 
themselves ; I am merely pointing out that they are not Evangelical, and that thev 
are characteristic of High Churchmen. (Will somebody give me an adjective, instead 
of the impossible 14 High Church * !) 
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The society’s work would be partly defensive and partly educational. 

Defensive work, — Sometimes the dismissal of somebody from an 
office, whether clerical or lay, could be directly averted by legal 
process, if the victims had the assistance of a society with funds. 
But more often the dismissers are within their legal rights. Then 
the society’s defensive action would be not legal but popular and 
moral. To put it bluntly, we would make a row. . A bishop, or a 
college council, or a bj^y of school governors, or a vicar, would think 
twice before they subjected themselves to a fire of public meetings, 
and memorials, and letters in the papers, and articles in magazines. 
To some extent they are liable to these things now (though I am 
afraid not so much as they used to be in the days of Stanley), but 
they can defy them easily, as the expressions of unsupported indi- 
viduals. As a society, we could multiply ourselves. . 

And we should impress not only the official, but the popnlar mind. 
When an isolated bishop says that the Pentateuch is unhistorical, the 
man in the street is scandalised, and says that he “ ought riot to be 
in the .Church,” that “if he wants to attack the Bible he should not 
be paid to defend it,” that he “ is a traitor to his ordination vows,” 
and so on. But if lie is backed by a Churchmen’s Theological League, 
or an Association for the Promotion of Christian Doctrine, with sub- 
scribers and a programme and meetings, the man in the street will 
come round to him. “ There are so many of them, they must have 
something to say for themselves. Everybody cannot think alike, and 
there have always boen parties in the Church/’ The strong partisans 
would point, with just as much theoretical cogency as before, to the 
ordination and consecration services, Si Dost tliou believe the Canon- 
ical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments?” “Wilt thou 
drive away all strange and erroneous doctrine contrary to God’s 
word ? ” But the mass of ordinary people would not listen to the 
partisans, and happily the Church of England is governed ultimately 
by the mass of ordinary people. We have our precedent cut out 
for us. Nothing that any .Broad Churchman teaches can be more 
contrary to the letter of the Prayer-book than some statements of 
some Jligh Churchmen and of some Evangelicals. But nobody minds 
it, except the readers of the Church Time $ and the Jiock. It was 
not always so. In the days of Tract 00 and Mr. Ward’s “ Ideal ” 
preachers were inhibited and graduates were degraded ; in the days 
of the Gorham case clergymen left the Church, on issues which are 
now nothing moro than the recognised *■ rules of the game’’ between 
the parties. Why is this,? Not because High Churchmen or Low 
Churchmen refuted their opponents, not because the Church has ever 
officially endorsed the “non-natural sense” or the “hypothetical 
regeneration,” but because both parties stuck in when it was abundantly 
proved to them that they ought to go out, and the world has acquiesced 
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that they are too numerous and too good to be turned out, whatever 
the letter of the Prayer-book may say.* 

And this is not to be taken as a mere counting on the lowest 
motives in the minds of the neutral public. I have purposely put 
the lowest ground first, the warning to the world that they had better 
leave us alone, because we are organised and determined, and we 
have plenty of money to si>end. But there is a much more worthy 
and Christian instinct at the bottom of the general reluctance of 
religious people to expel a well-organised party from any Churoh. 
They feel dimly, though they do not consciously acknowledge, the 
great dogmatic principle on which the religious existence of Liberal 
theology depends— the guidance of all men by the Spirit of God in 
their search for truth. The principle works obscurely in their minds ; 
they do not see how far it ought to lead them ; they make room for 
it by arbitrary delimitations of frontier ; as they would say, they 
“ must draw the line somewhere;” but all of them are influenced by 
it a little. How far it ought to lead them is not a question for the 
present proposals, in which Liberal theology is not expounded, but 
taken for granted ; how far it does lead thorn may be stated in a 
pseudo-scientific form — the amount of an ordinary religious man’s 
tolerance for an “ erroneous ” doctrine in his own Church varies 
inversely as its divergence from “ the truth,” and directly as the 
members and activity and importance of its adherents. That is, an 
ordinary man is willing to tolerate a slight “ error” hell by a few in- 
significant people, and a grave “ error” held by numerous or important 
people. As we have seen above, our Society can no" hope to be 
numerous for some time yet, but it can make itself important by 
activity and organisation, and an even more earthly sign of life — 
readiness to spend money. There is always something mean and 
material in the quotation of money figures as a sign of spiritual 
activity, but we cannot do without it. Wo must show that we am 
ready to m&ke sacrifices for the truth, and to those of us who do not 
hold religious offices there is cfnly one form of sacrifice open, the 
spending of our money. That is the secret of the respect for sub- 
scription lists, which is such an easy prey to the satirist, which lends 
itself so readily to snobbery and hypocrisy. The Spirit does not 
work by money, organisation is not a sign of the Spirit ; and yet 
we do well to distrust a cause that calls itself His, if it cannot show 
its vijjtories of organisation won and its treasures of money spent in 
His Service. As the Quaker said to his neighbour who “ felt for " 
the destitute widow : “ Where dost thou feel ? Thou shouldsfc feel 
in thy pocket/' 

* The parallel is not formally complete. The Tractarfans, in the great days of 
their battles, had not a formally organised society such as* I am proposing* But they 
had something that practically amounted to the same thing in the local concentration 
of their leaders within the University of Oxford. 

VOL. LXI* a 
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Educational work (apart from the ^inore narrowly “ educational 
institutions, which come under a separate head). The society 
would distribute literature. All other schools have their tracts 
and leaflets. Why have we none ? u The Written Book or the 
Living God — which do you trust?” “Did Revelation stop with 
the Apostles ? ” il How can a Clergyman contradict the Bible ? ” 
“ Can it be True th&t all Mon will be Saved ? ” “ Many Creeds, One 
Faith.” “Where do we Draw the Line?” What hundreds and 
hundreds of similar titles might be worked up into brief and vigorous 
appeals, and given away in the streets, interleaved in magazines, and 
disseminated in all the other ways with which we are familiar ! It 
is a great mistake to think the religious tract has had its day. Like 
so many humbler things, it works by reiteration. “ Only one tract in 
a million is looked at.” Well then, send out a million millions, and 
that will be a million tracts looked at. 

Of course, we must educate by means of public meetings. This is 
obvious, and requires no explanation. 

On one important point w r e might educaie by object-lessons — the 
equality of the Christian Churches. In fact, by concerted action, it 
might not only bo taught but accomplished — “ jumped,” as the 
phrase is. Remember Stanley’s discovery that the law does not 
forbid Nonconformist ministers to preach in churches. It may not 
bo good law, but it is good enough to light with. Let our society 
appoint a Conciliation Sunday. On that day let every beneficed 
clergyman who belongs to us invito a Nonconformist minister to 
preach in his church, and every non-beneficed clergyman officiate in 
a Nonconformist chapel (and administer the Communion according to 
the forms there in use, if the rules of the denomination allow him) ; 
then let the bishops do their worst. Let us take it before all the 
possible courts, and if the courts decide against us let us use the 
invincible weapon of the Ritualists: let us go to prison for “con- 
tempt.” After half-a-dozen imprisonments the bishops wqpld desist 
for very shame, as they have done with the Ritualists. When the 
next Conciliation Sunday came round it would be taken as a matter 
of course. 

But note in this connection that our society must have nothing 
to do with the questions of Disestablishment and Disendowment, or 
Church reform, on one side or the other. We must make it clear 
from the beginning that our objects are theological only, and that it 
is in no way a theological question who is to have tiie Chftxch 
endowments, or who is to appoint the bishops, or who is to control 
the parish clergy. 
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II. — Educational Institutions. 

We must be organised for the direct instruction of students, as well 
as for the general education of the public mind, which is the work of 
our general society. For myself, I think that this is our most pressing 
need, and I would propose to supply it before any of the others. 
Many methods are possible. My own suggestion would be the 
foundation of institutes at Oxford and Cambridge, beginning modestly, 
like Mansfield College in its first stage, with lectures in hired rooms 
and no official status in the University, going on gradually to get our 
own buildings for public work only, like Pusey House and the present 
Mansfield College, until we arrived at the full dignity of incorporation * 
and buildings for residence, like Selwyn and Iveble Colleges. Of 
course we should not confine ourselves to the instruction of clerical 
candidates. We should invite all ipen, and we should go out into 
the highways and hedges of the Universities to make aggressions 
on the hostile and the indifferent ; in particular, we should make a 
resolute effort to interest (we could scarcely hope to convert) the 
non-Christians of Oxford, who are the least violent and the most 
resolute unbelievers in the world, and at present are left severely 
alone by Christians of every school. But our main work must be 
the training of the future clergy. We might have some initial 
difficulty with the bishops* but that would not last long, if our 
candidates were always learned and vigorous (and we must take care 
to have no others ; a Latitndinarian fool would be the worst of fools, 
in proportion as corrupt io pe^itaa). A bishop might refuse 

us once, but he could not- refuse us year after year. 


III. — Mission*. 

We must be organised for missions, both abroad to the heathen, and 
at home to the “ submerged.” I know that this will seem unneces- 
sary and uncalled-for to some of our number. The false idea of us 
dies hard, even among ourselves : the idea that we arc to be a 
minority of isolated and distinguished dissidents, living a parasitic 
life on the basis of institutions worked by an orthodox majority. And 
when it comes to the direct reclaiming from misery and barbarism, 
this idea will be urged with especial vehemence. But consider for a 
moment. Put nakedly, the objection comes to this : “ The imper- 
fect* truth;, is good enough for the rough work of converting the 
masses. When the hard work is done, and they are made into sober 
and orderly. Christians, then let them come to us to be finished off 
into good Latitudinarians.” No, that can never be so ; that was the 
naive anticipation with which bishops patronised the Salvation Amy 
in its early days ; they thought it would be content to make converts 
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and turn them over to the Church of ^England. Naturally, nothing 
of the kind has happened. If the Salvation Army had been willing, 
the converts would not have consented. The most elementary loyalty 
requires that a man should give the services of his matured Christian 
life to the Christian community which gave him his first glimpse of 
the light. If we made any concession to the idea that Englishmen 
or heathens must be converted to traditionalism as a preliminary stage 
to Latitudinarianism, we should be acquiescing in the common reproach 
that we preach a “ kid-glove Gospel/' pleasant to dilettante Christians 
in libraries and drawing-rooms, but futile before thieves and murderers. 
As Maurice always said, the highest things that we know are not too 
high for the lowest of human beings. Whatever others can do with 
a Bible-bound Gospel — surely we can do a thousand-fold more with a 
Bible-free Gospel ; or else, shall we say, or else ours is a false 
Gospel ” no, never that, but we are unfaithful prophets of it, and 
our lamp will be quenched, and for a season the world will be left to 
the old alternatives of traditionalism and unbelief. 

Of course, it may be said, with some appearance of reason, that 
our missions are injured too much already by the appearance of 
division between different bodies of workers, and we should be adding 
one more element of discord, which would do more harm than the 
good that would be done by our truer doctrines. Well, if we can 
avoid it, we will not work as a separate body, at home or abroad. If 
we can persuade the East-end clergy, or the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, or the Church Missionary Society, to accept workers 
supported by our society (/>., our general Latitudinarian Society, not 
special missionary societies, which would then be non-existent) all 
necessity for any appearance of division will be avoided. Probably 
this is hopeless, but we must begin by offering it, to put ourselves 
right with our own consciences ; when it is rejected, we must start 
our separate Latitudinarian agencies. Even then we will not 
quarrel with any other Christians ; they may not acknowledge us as 
brethren, but we will acknowledge them. We will not go to the 
places where they are established ; when we meet with them, we will 
honour them ; we will declare emphatically that their message is the 
same as ours, and if we seem to differ, it is one Master who has 
taught boJ;h sides their differences. 

In the' case of foreign missions especially, there are urgent reasons 
why we should begin at once, separately if we must, in union with 
the older societies if we may. For we have to make a certain 
leeway. So far, we have had no Latitudinarian missionaries, except 
the great bishop whose first impulse to Biblical criticism came, from 
the naive question of his Zulu convert ; and some of us have spoken 
incautiously, in their firm faith that God teaches the heathen by 
means of their own religions, and given ground for misrepresenting 
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ns as saying that those religions needed no supplementing 'with the 
name of Christ. Indeed, a few of us, like Canon Taylor, have re- 
acted from popular religious denunciations, until we have done some- 
thing more than justice to the Mohammedan and the Buddhist. And 
perhaps others do extend to the heathen their quietistic reluctance to 
attempt the change of any man’s opinions by human agency. But 
we know, however difficult it may be to know it in company with some 
of our other knowledge, that to any and every human creature our 
Lord Jesus Christ has a unique message from # the Father, which to 
hear and receive is a gain, and not to hear is a loss. 

I will not acknowledge that because we have not worked under our 
own name we have neglected the missionary duty; but we have 
discharged it by supporting other missionaries. I have given one 
reason why we should have our own, to prove to our consciences that 
we do really preach au efficacious Gospel. There are yet other reasons 
why an explicit declaration of our kind of theology is wanted in 
Christian missions. ( fi ) It is impossible to calculate the waste of 
missionary force which has been lavished on the attempt to teach the 
whole Bible. If the convert is civilised, it strains his faith with 
incredibilities ; if he is savage, it overloads his brain with details. 

( h ) Liberal theology does not draw a sharp line between Christianity 
and other religions; to it. all religions are more or less Christian* 
Observe wlmt advantages this gives us ; it allows us to meet every 
man half-way, not to be shocked at any compromise or backsliding or . 
inconsistency, not to require a tribe to give up its feasts or its dances 
or its images, if it will call them by the name of Christ and purge 
them from cruelty and obscenity ; and if their compromises include 
things that make it impossible to call them a Christian Church at all, 
we can recognise every gradation of half-way conversion ; unlike the 
Jewish historian, we can thank God for all those who “ fear the Lord, 
and serve their graven images.' 9 (') A good missionary ought to be 
an anthropologist. He should have that sympathy with the twists 
and turns of an alien mind, that scientific interest in all institutions, 
however degrading or cruel, which are necessaxy for converting the 
savage not less than for studying him. He can scarcely have these, 
or can have them only by the gift of an exceptionally flexible and 
genial nature, like Livingstone, or Steere, orPatteson, if he is bound by 
the black-and-white certainty that God has commanded this kind of 
worship and not that, that this kind of conduct and not that is 
always and everywhere lawful. And besides the general spiritual 
atmosphere, literal Biblicalism puts a direct barrier in the way of any 
true theory of ethnology or social evolution. I am not now referring 
to the animal descent of man, which is not important for the know- 
ledge of post-simian history, but to the Hebrew inversion of social 
and religious history which is involved in the stories of Adam, and 
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Abraham^ and Moses. Literal Biblicalism, practically disowned as it 
is by the leaders of theology at homo, is still the creed of the great 
majority of our missionaries. I do not forget that in the stress of 
real life, especially in such consecrated work, a man’s nature works 
down to the solid rock ; the imperfect elements of his creed remain 
logically unimpaired, but practically inoperative ; but eveji so, I can 
see that some of our noblest missionaries would have been better 
anthropologists if they had had sounder theories, (d) We should do 
something to heal £he breach which is unhappily caused by fhe 
exclusive theories of missionaries who are also ILigli Churchmen. 
Our acknowledgment of Nonconformist, missionaries as our spiritual 
equals would do much to remove one unhappy appearance of divided 
front between Christian missions which actually exists, and is not in 
the merely hypothetical stage of apprehension. 

Naturally, we can have no definite test for membership in any of 
our institutions. Wo shall profess to be (I) bond fide members of the 
Church of England ; (2) desirous to promote Liberal theology. Neither 
of these qualilications is susceptible of more exact definition ; but, in 
fact, every man who joins us will know the sort of thing that he joins. 
u Only, where shall you draw the line ? If one of your members or 
teachers, or missionaries, says that there is no God, or no future life, 
what can you do ? lie may say that ho is a member of the Church 
of England, because he has been baptised and confirmed, and a load 
fide member, because he sincerely desires to remain in it and convert 
it to his own opinions, and his views are undoubtedly Latitudinarian, 
and as to their being theology, nobody can define what that is.” 
Well, that is true ; a man might do as much as that, and it is better 
to leave the case unprovided for, and trust to the discretion of our 
members to deal with it when it arises; either to say that he may 
stay on with us and hold his office, or that lie may stay on with us 
and hold no office, or that he had better leave us altogether. “ But 
if you contemplate the possibility of turning anybody out of anything 
under any conceivable circumstances, how are you better than the 
existing authorities whom you denounce, with their tests and standards ? 
You are ‘drawing the line somewhere.’*’ .Yes, it looks like it, but 
we shall draw it on a different principle. We will not exclude a man 
because he “ does not teach the truth,” or “denies the faith”; we 
will only exclude him on the practical ground that his qpen co-opera- 
tion would produce horror and not edification in the overwhelming 
majority of our members. And if we are paying him a salary, we 
will continue it until we see that he has found some other occupation, 
which is the plain duty of Churches in similar cases. We will not 
say “ You must go because you believe so and so ” ; we will say, if it 
must be so, u God reveals Himself to us under the form of God, and 
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to you under the form of no God, We will not Bay that your view 
is false, for we believe that it is God’s message to you ; but we must 
say, that, at present and until we are more practised in the ways of 
testless theology your inward harmony with us is obscured by your 
outward discord/' Of course this looks like a deliberate courting of 
that u tyranny of men’s opinions, *’ which Maurice so passionately 
denounced as the only alternative to the rigid maintenance of the 
Creeds. He spok| from history as he know it ; he had no experience, 
asf indeed we have none, of the sweep and swing of the great principle 
that men who come to opposite conclusions are equally guided by the 
Spirit. Remembering this we shall be slow to exclude, and our 
exclusions themselves will be only concessions to a temporary necessity ; 
a time will come when our insignificant societies will have done their 
work and ceased to be \ and in all the many branches of the Church 
of Christ, men will forget their differences of creed, and remembor 
■ only their unity in the Spirit. 

Thomas Collins Snow. 



CONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Part First. 

I T is nearly half a century since 1 made the acquaintance of Thomas 
Carlyle. In the only fragment of her diary saved from the 
flames, and published with her “ Letters and Memorials/’ Mrs. Carlyle 
describes the visit of three Irish law 4 students, who were, moreover, 
decisive Nationalists, to her husband in April 1 815. She had seen 
Italian, German, and Polish patriots beyond count, but Irish specimens 
of the genus were altogether new to her ; and here were, as she says, 
“ real hot and hot live Irishmen, such as she had never sat at meals 
with before.” On the whole they did not displease her, and one of 
them had afterwards the good fortune to be admitted by the lady to 
a frank and cordial friendship lasting to the day of her*, death. Her 
description of her visitors may still have an interest for inquisitive 
readers. Mr. Pigot, mentioned first, was son of the Irish Chief 
Baron, and afterwards became a successful advocate at the Indian 
Bar; the person whose name she could not recall was John O’Hagan 
(afterwards Mr. Justice O’Hagan, recently head of the Land Com- 
mission in Ireland); and the third visitor was the present writer. 
They were introduced to the Chelsea recluse by Frederick Lncas, then 
editor of the Tablet , afterwards Member of Parliament for the County 
Meath, and one of the leaders of the first Irish party of Independent 
Opposition. 

“ The youngest one, Mr. Pigot [says Mrs. Carlyle], a handsome youth of 
the romantic cast, pale-faced, with dark eyes and hair, and an 4 Emancipa- 
tion of the Species 7 melancholy spread over him, told my husband, after 
having looked at and listened to him in comparative silence for the first 
hour, with ‘ How to observe * written in every lineament, that now he (Mr. 
Pigot) felt assured he (my husband) was not in his heart so unjust towards 
Ireland as his writings led one to suppose, and so he would confess, for tho 
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purpose of retracting it, the strong feeling of repulsion with which* he had 
come to him that night. 

44 4 Why, in the name of goodness, then, did you come ? ' I could not help 
asking, thereby producing a rather awkward result. Several awkward 
results were produced in this * nieht wi’ Paddy.' They wore speaking of tlu> 
Scotch intolerance towards Catholics, and Carlyle as usuhl took up the 
cudgels for intolerance. 4 Why,' said he, 4 how could they do otherwise ? 
If one sees one's fellow-creature following a damnable error, by continuing 
in which the devil is sure to get him at last, and roast him in eternal fire 
arid brimstone, are you fco let him go towards such consummation ? or are 
you not rather to use all means to save him ? ’ 

“ < A nice prospect for you to be roasted iu tire and brimstone/ L said to- 
Mr. Lucas, the red-hottest of Catholics. 4 For all of -us/ said poor Lucas, 
laughing good-naturedly ; 4 we are all Catholics/ Nevertheless the evening 
was got over without bloodshed ; at least, malice prepense bloodshed, for a 
little blood u'tts shed involuntarily. While they were all three at the loudest 
in their defence of Ireland against the foul aspersions Carlyle had cast on 
it, and 4 scornfully ' cast on it, one of their noses burst out bleeding. It 
was the nose of the gentleman whose name we never heard. Ho lot it bleed 
into his pocket-handkerchief privately till nature was relieved, and was more 
cautious of exciting himself afterwards. 

“The third, Mr. Duffy, quite took my husbands fancy, and mine also to 
a certain extent. He is a writer of national songs, and came hero to 4 cat 
his terms.' With the coarsest of human faces, decidedly like a horse's as 
a man’s, he is one of the people that I should get to think beautiful, there 
is so much oi the power both of intellect and passion in his physiognomy. 
As for young Mr, Pigoi, 1 will here, in the spirit of prophecy, inherited from 
my great great ancestor, John Welsh, the Covenantor, make a small pre- 
diction. If there be in lus time an insurrection in Ireland, a« these gentle 
men confidently anticipate, Mr. Pigot will rise to bo a Robespierre of soum 
sort ; will cause many heads to be remo\ed from the shoulders they belong 
to; and will ‘eventually ’have his own head removed from his own shoulders. 
Nature has written on that handsome but fatal-looking countenance of his, 
quit© legibly to my prophetic eye, 4 Go and get thyself beheaded, but not 
before having lent a hand towards the great work of 4 immortal smash," " * 

The young: Irishmen were greatly impressed by the philosopher 
and his wife. They did not accept his specific opinions on almost any 
question, but his constant advocacy of veracity, integrity, and valour 
touched the most generous of their sympathies, and his theory that 
under the divine government of the world right and might are 
identical as right infallibly became might in the end, was very wel- 
come teaching to men struggling against enormous odds for what they 
believed to be intrinsic justice. The letter of one of the visitors to 
his wife written next day sufficiently indicates their state of 
enthusiasm : 

* 4 ‘ Letter* and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.’ * Freiared for publication by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by J. A, Froude. 
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“ \\ T 6 dined at Hampton Court yesterday, and spent tho evening at 
Thomas Carlyles. I have much to tell you of him, but more of his wife. 
She is one of the most natural, unaffected, fascinating women T ever encoun- 
tered, and O’ 11. and P. declare they would father cultivate her acquaintance 
than the philosopher’s. She is no longer handsome, but full of intellect and 
kindness blended gracefully and lovingly together. Among a hundred 
interesting things which she told us, one was that Alfred Tennyson does not, 
as you supposed, tell his own story in * Locksley Hall ’ ; that he is unmarried, 
and unlikely to marry, as no woman could live in the atmosphere of tobacco- 
smoke which he makefi^ about him from morn till night. Of Miss Barrett 
slio has a low — iri my mind, altogether too low— an opinion. She says akn 
could not read her, and that Ofuiylo (so she pronounces his mime) advised 
the poetess to write jyroso ! Oh, misguiding philosopher, to tell a dove not to 
fly, or a swan not to swim ! We had a long talk about Ireland, of which he 
has wrong notions, but nob unkindly feelings, and we came away at ele\on 
o’clock at night, delighted with the man and woman. 8 he bantered the 
philosopher in the most charming manner, but philosophers I fear do not 
like to be bantered. He knows next to nothing, accurately or circumstan- 
tially, of Irish affairs. lie has prejudices which are plainly of Scotch origin, 
but he intends and desires to be right, and when he understands the case, 
whore could such an advocate be found before England and the world ! '* 

A month later I had my first letter from Carlyle, and I am moved 
to publish it and a selection from those which followed, because they 
may help to realise for others the picture of that eminent man which 
remains in my own memory. It has been a personal pain to me in 
recent times to find among honourable and cultivated people a con- 
viction that Carlyle was hard, selfish, and arrogant. 1 knew him 
intimately for more than an entire generation, as intimately as one 
who was twenty years his junior, and who regarded him with un- 
affected reverence as the man of most undoubted genius of his age, 
probably ever did. I saw him in all moods and under the most varied 
•conditions, and often tried his impatient spirit by dissent from his 
cherished convictions, and 1 found him habitually serene and consid- 
erate, never, as so many have come to believe of his ordinary mood, 
arrogant or impatient of contradiction. 1 was engaged for nearly 
half the period in the conflict of Irish politics, which from his pub- 
lished writings one might suppose to be utterly intolerable to him ; but 
the readers of these letters will find him taking a keen interest in 
every honest attempt to raise Ireland from her misery, reading con- 
stantly, and having sent after him wherever he went the journal 
which embodied the most determined resistance to misgovemment from 
Westminster, and throwing out friendly suggestions from time to time 
how the work, so far aa he approved of it, might be more effectually 
•done. This is the real Carlyle $ a man of generous nature, sometimes 
•disturbed on the surface by trifling troubles, but never diverted at 
heart from what he believed to be right and true* 
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This was the first letter : * 

“Chelsea, May 12, 1845. 

* » 

u My beak Sik, — I am happy to hear that there is at last a prospect of 

•seeing your book, which X have been in expectation of since the night you 
were here. Certainly I will look into it : my distinct persuasion is that you 
must mean something by it — a very considerable distinction for a book or 
wan in these days. 

“ f have likewise to thank you for your kind purpose of sending me the 
X at ion, the first number of which, indeed, J lind has safely introduced itself 
through the Howland llill slit in the door this day. ^As 1 ha\e very little 
time, and especially at present hardly read any newspaper, it would lie a 
further kindness if you now and then marked such passages as you thought 
would bo most illuminative for me. 

“ I can say with great sincerity I wish you web ; and the essence of your 
•cause, well — alas ! if one could got the essence of it extracted from the 
adscititious confusions and impossible quantities of it, would not all men 
wish you and it right well ? 

“justice to Ireland — justice to all lands, and to Ireland first as the land 
that needs it most- the whole English nation (except the quacks and knave's 
of it, who in the end are men of negative quantities and of no force in the 
English nation) does honestly wish you that. Do not believe the contrary, 
for it is not true; the believing of it to be true may give rise to miserable 
mistakes yet, at which one's imagination shudders. 

“Well, v. hen poor old Ireland has succeeded again in making a man of 
insight, a ml generous valour, who might help hoi* n little out of her deep 
confusion* — ought I not to pray and hope that he may shine as a light 
instead of blazing as a iirebrand, to Jiis ow n waste and his country’s ! Poor 
old Ireland, every man of that, kind she produces, it. is like another stake 
^et upon the great IiOuge-et-Noir of the Destinies: ‘Shall l win with thee, 
or shall 1 lose thee ton — blazing off upon me as the others have done V She 
tries again, as with her last, guinea. -May the gods gmut her a good 
issue ! 

‘‘ i hid you, with many kind wishes, good speed. And am, very truly 
yours, 

“T. Oa KLYLK/’ 

Prom Madame also there came pleasant greetings : 

4 ‘*5, Ciiisy n j: Ko iv , V n else a, 1 1, 1845. 

“My i>bak Sin, — Tltank you emphatically for the beautiful little volume 
you have sent me , i ail to myself * (as the children say). Besides the prospective 
pleasure of reading it, it is no small immediate pleasure to me as a token of 
your remembrance; for when one has i sworn an everlasting friendship’ at 
first sight, one desires, very naturally, that it should not have l>een on your 
Irish principle, ‘ with the reciprocity all on one side/ 

“ The book only reached me, or rather 1 only reached it, last night, on 
my return home after an absence of two months, in search of — what shall I 
say? — a religion? Bure enough, if I were a good Catholic, or good Pro- 
testant, or good anything, I should not be visited with those nervous 
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illnessfcs, which send roe from time to time out into space to get myself 
rehabilitated, after a sort, ‘ by change of air.’ 

“When are you purposing, through the strength of Heaven, to break 
into open rebellion '< 1 have sometimes thought that in a civil war I should 

possibly find my 1 mission ' — mat ! But in these merely talking times, a poor 
woman knows not how to turn herself ; especially if, like myself, she 1 have 
a devil ’ always calling to her, 4 March ! march ! ' and bursting into infernal 
laughter when requested to be so good as specify whither. 

44 .1 f you have not set a time for taking up arms, when at least are yon. 
coming again to 1 cat ^erms * (whatever that may mean) ? I feel what my 
husband would call 4 a real, genuine, healthy desire ’ to pour out more tea 
for you. 

“ My said husband has finished his 4 Cromwell ’ two weeks ago, then joined 
mo at a place near Liverpool, where he remained a week in a highly re- 
actionary state ; and then ho went North, and I South, to meet again when 
he has had enough of peat -bog and his platonieally beloved 4 silence ’ — perhaps 
in three weeks or a month hence. Meanwhile I intend a great household 
earthquake, through the help of chimney sweeps, earpot-beaters, and other 
like products of the fall of our first parents. And so you have our history 
up to the present moment. 

u Success to all your wishes, except, for the destruction of us Saxons, nitri 
believe me, 

“ Always very cordially yours, 

“Jams W. Carlyle.*’ 

The calamity to which Carlyle alludes in the next letter was. 
among the heaviest of my life. My young wife and Thomas Davis* 
the friend I loved best in the world, died within a week : 

“Chelsea, tut . 25 , 1845. 

44 Ma De\u Siu, Will you accept of this book [ c Past and Present’] from 
mo, which probably you have already examined, hut may put now on your 
shelves as a symbol of regards that will not be unwelcome to you i 

“ For a good while past, especially in late weeks, during a rustication in 
Scotland, I have read punctually your own part, or what I understand to ho 
such, of the Xtttiou newspaper, and always with a real sympathy and assent. 
There reign in that department a uiaufulness, veracity, good sense am! 
dignity, which arc worthy of all approbation. Of the much elsewhere that 
remains extraneous to me, and even afflictions to me, I will here say nothing. 
When one reflects how, in the history of this world, the noblest human 
efforts have had to take the most confused embodiments, and tend to a 
beneficent eternal goal by courses the}) were much mistaken in — why should 
we not be patient even with 'Repeal ! You I will, with little qualification, 
bid persevere and prosper, and wish all Ireland would listen to yon more 
ami more. The thing you intrinsically mean is what all good Irishmen ami 
all good men must mean ; let it conic quickly, and continue for ever. Your 
coadjutors also shall persevere, under such conditions as the}’ can, and 
grow clearer and clearer according tx^ their faithfulness in these. 
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u My wife, while I was absent, received a little l>ook from you with much 
thankfulness, and answered with light words, alie says, in profound ignorance 
of the great affliction just then lying heavy on you, which had made such a 
tone very inappropriate. Forgiveness for this- you may believe always 
that there is a true sympathy with you here, a hearty goodwill for you here. 

“ When you come to London again, fail not to let us see, you. If J ever 
visit Ireland, yours is a house f will seek out. With many wishes, and 
regards, 

“ Yours, very sincerely, 

"T. Carlyle.** 

Though Carlyle wrote his letters spontaneously — I have seen 
hundreds of them without a correction or erasure— he was as pains- 
taking with liis proofs as Burke or Macaulay. The next letter was 
suggested by a desire for accuracy in the topography of Cromwell's 
Irish campaign : 

“Chelsea, Mot. io, 1S4G. 

“ 1 am about to do what to another kind of man than you 1 should myself 
regard as a very strange thing. 1 am sending you the 1 Curse of Cromwell ' 
to get it Iuiprorerf for me ! The case is, I am very busy preparing a second 
edition of that hook; and am anxious, this being the last time that I menu 
to touch it, to avoid as many errors as may be avoidable, fn the Irish part 
of the business I could nob, after considerable search and endeavour, procure 
. my tolerable Irish atlas; and in sjH’lling out the dreadful old newspaper 
letters from that scone, which are nearly indecipherable sometimes, J felt 
now and then my footiug by no means secure. Other errors there may bo 
which nu intelligent, punctual man, actpiainlcd with the localities, might 
put me on the way of rectifying; but those of the names of places nud such 
like he would himself rectify. For geographical corrections I m*c nothing 

that T can do so wise as depend upon you and your help Excuse all 

this. I would like much to talk weeks with you on these subjects; for it 
seems to me, as 1 have said already, Ireland, which means many millions of 
my own brethren, lias again a blessed chance in having made a man like you 
speak for her, and also (excuse the sincerity of the word) that your sermon 
to her is by no means yet according to the real gospel in that matter.” 

, This service having been duly performed was graciously acknow- 
ledged : 

‘‘ March 12, 1846. 

“ I have received the annotated sheets this day, and am abundantly 
sensible of the trouble you have taken, in reference especially to such a 
matter, which many good feelings in you, in the twilight we yet look at it 
under, call upon you to hate and not to love I In spite of all obstructions 
my fixed hope is that just men, Irish and English, will yet see it as God 
the Maker saw it, which I think will really be a point gained for all <rf 
us, oft both sides of the water. It is not every day that the Supreme 
Powers send any missionary, clad flight or clad in lightning, into a 
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country to act arid speak a True Thing there : and the sooner all of us get 
to understand, to the bottom, what it was that he acted and spoke, it wdl) 
most infallibly be the* better every way. Nations and men that cannot 
understand i leaven's massage, because (which very often happens) it is not 
agreeable to them -alas! the sum of all national and human sins lies there, 
and our frightful doom is ‘to follow the message of the other place then.’ 1 
believe you to be a good man and one of the chosen of Ireland, or I would 
nol write these things to you. Certainly if you could abolish the scene of 
Portnadown Bridge and other such out of my mind, you would do me a real 
kindness; and indeed it is mostly gone, or altogether gone, out of the 
memory of England, fierce as it once stood there; but out of the memory of 
1 relaud it ought never to go. Oh no, not till Ireland ho very much other 
than it yet is. And a just and faithful son of Ireland has something quite 
other to do wi tli it than tell his countrymen to forget it. You by much, 
meditating might understand what it was that Cromwell (a man also lifted 
fur away above all ‘ rubbish ’ in his time) did mean, and the eternal Heaven 
along with him in Ireland. If you cannot, there is no other Irishman yet 
horn, l suppose, that cun : and we shall have to wait lor him perhaps with 
terrible pens Jims for his not being here. 

“Some friendly critie upbraids me, on one of these sheets, that I do not 
admit the Irish to he a nation. Keally and truly that is the fact. 1 cannot 
find that- the Irish wore in 1 (Ml, are now, or until they conquer all the 
English, ever again can he a * nation/ anything hut au integral constituent 
part of a nation any more than the Scotch Highlands can, than the parish 
of Kensington can. Alas! the laws of Nature in regard to such matters 
(what used to he. called God’s law*) are \ory different indeed from those 
written down in books of sentiment, as many a poor Polandcr and the like 
finds to his cost. Nay, do not stamp this note under your feet, or at least 
pick it up again and read my thanks, my real regard for you, and best 
wishes in nil things. 

‘•The printer, l believe, lias most of the ‘Irish Campaign* in type, but f 
will profit carefully by your corrections still.” 

His First Visit to Irkla^nd. 

Carlyle had long desired to visit Ireland, and in the summer of 181(1 
promised that he would soon carry out this design. Here is his letter : 

44 Chelsea, July 22, 184G* 

“ 1 am just about escaping out of London, for a little movement and for 
summer air, of which I have rather need at present for more reasons than 
one ; to-morrow afternoon I expect to be in Lancashire with some friends, 
where my wife now is ; the sea breezes and the instantaneous total change of 
scene will bo good so far as they go. My next goal, for another rest of 
longer or shorter continuance, must be my native place, Dumfriesshire on 
the other side of the Solway Frith, where I must aim to be about the first 
week in August. 

“ One of my intermediate projects was a short flight over to Ireland, upon 
which f wish to consult you at present. A swift steamer, I know, takes one* 
over any evening (or, I believe, morning) with the mail-bags: there is 
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Dublin to be looked at for a day or two, there is 4 Conciliation Hall* to be 
seen, once ; then you uve to he seen and talked with, oftener than once if you- 
like; many other things no doubt ; but this is nearly all of definite that 
rises on me at present, ami this, if other things go right, will abundantly 
suffice. In Dublin and all places I get nothing but pain out of noise and 
display, and insist, even at the expense of some breaches of politeness, on 
remaining altogether private* —strictly htroynito — if there is any need of 
putting an 4 in ’ to it, which sometimes (for poor mortals arc very prurient, 
and run alter Pickwicks and all manner of rubbish) l ha\o found there was. 
From Dublin 1 could get along, by such route as seemed pleasantest, to- 
Belfast, and then on the proper day a steamer puts ifle down at Annan, on 
the ^cqteh Border, my old school -place ; within six miles of the smoko of my 
mother’s cottage ; very well known to me, all dead and a few living things* 
when once I am at Annan. 

u Thi" is the extent of mv project, which may or may riot become an. 
action, though l do hope and wish in the uHinmitive at present. What 
part of it chiefly depends on you is, to say whether or not you are in Dublin, 
how a sight of Conciliation Hall (1 want nothing more but a sight with 
somebody to give me the names) in full work is to he obtained; and what 
else, if anything, you could recommend to the notice of a very obtuse ami 
lonesome stranger taking a two days’ glimpse of such a place. Do this for 
me if you please, so soon as you find an hour of leisure ; my address is 
4 Mrs. Paulcb’x. r-oafurth Mouse, Livoipool,* whither also, if you could make 
your people send the Xaliou till new notice, it would save a little time 
and trouble to certain parties. But that latter point is, of course, not 
important. * 

44 Mr. O Connell, l am not much concerned to Ibid, is somewhat palpably 
deserting 4 Repeal, 7 ami getting into a (ran* relation, 3 suppose, towards 
the earnest men of Ireland who do mean what tlmy talk. 1 cannot 
say any man’s word that l hear from your side of the water gives me any 
thing like an unmixed satisfaction, except for most part your own : there is 
a candid clear nmnf ulness, simplicity, and truth in the things von write for 
your people (at least I impute them to you) which scorns to me the grain of 
blessed unnoticed wheat among those whirlwinds of noisy chaff, which 
afflict me as they pass on their way to Chaos, their fated inevitable way ; but 
the wheat, I say to myself, wjjl grow. So bo it. Expecting a word from 
you soon, 

# 44 Yours always truly, 

44 T. Oa.iu.yjlk.” 

I welcomed the project cordially, and received further details when 
lie had already set out on his stftruncr excursion, 

< l Seafoutii House, hi vmvooh t Au<f. 0, 184G, 

4i Your hospitable and most friendly message found me here the day after 
my arrival. Travelling suits me very ill, only the fruit of travelling is of 
some worth to me. Heaven, I think, among other things, will be a place 
where one has leave to sit still. 

u The Belfast steamer, it turned out %n inquiry, sailed only once a fort* 
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night ; *the first day too early for my limits, tike second too late. Belfast 
therefore was out. There remained then Dublin, and perhaps a run to 
Drogheda, and back again to Liverpool; whjch did for some days seem 
possible ; but new perversities arose from another side, unforeseen or but 
half foreseen ; and on the whole i have to decide that Ireland for the present 
is impossible; that T must embark for my mother’s this night. To-morrow 
morning my address, if I prosper, will be ‘ Scotsbrig, Ecclefeehan, N.B.,* to 
which place, if you can again trouble your clerk to direct my copy of the 
XotioHi or failing that, to return to his old Chelsea address, it will be a kind 
of saving of trouble. 1 by no means give up my notion yet of seeing yon 
and a glimpse of Ireland before returning home, but 1 must attack it now 
on the other side, and after a variety of Scotch movements, which are still 
much in the vague for me. My wife stays here for a few days longer with 
some relations in the neighbourhood, and after that, F hope, will join me in , 
Scotland; but hot* health at this moment is far from good, and her move- 
ments are and must be a little uncertain, Hlie still remembers you with 
true interest, and is far enough from standing between me and Ireland; 
she rather urges me thither, rid not laziness and destiny withstand. This 
with many rail regards and regrets, and with real hopes too, is all I (ran sav 
of my Trish travels at present. ; You shall certainly hear of mu again before 
I return. 

“ For the present (though this was not one of my motives) it has struck 
me you might be as 'well not to have me or any stranger near you ! A 
crisis, ami, as 1 augur, perhaps a truly blessed one, is even now going on in 
your affairs. For the iirst time 1 read a Conciliation Hall debate last 
week; the veracity and manfulness, the intelligence and dignity soemed to 
me to be all on one side, and the transaction, though beneficent, was to me 
areally tragic character. But the divorce of earnest valour from blustering 
and incoherent nonsense is a tiling that did behove to come. May a 
blessing follow it ! Much may follow. 

. “ Your always, 

“T. U.uavi.E.” 

Tn the autumn lie wrote from Scotsbrig, where he was on a visit to 
his mother, that his arrangements were nearly completed, and again 
a little later to announce the day of his arrival in Ireland. 

“SeoTsmuo, Anymt 29, 1840. * 

u I am still here, lounging about, with occasional excursions, in a very idle 
manner, for some weeks past ; one of the saddest, most mournfully interesting 
scenes for me in all this world. The mom's are still silent, green, and sunny, 
and the great blue vault is still a kind of* temple for one there ; almost the 
only kind of temple one can try to worship in these days. Otherwise, the 
country is greatly in a state of deyruvevmit, the harvest, with black 
potatoe-iields, no great things ; and. all roads and lanes ovemu# witj* 
drunken navvies; { for our great Caledonian railway passes in this direction, 
tiro railways, and all the world here, as elsewhere, calculates on getting to 
Heaven by steam ! I have not in ray travels seen anything uglier than that 
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disorganie mass of labourers, sunk threefold deeper in brutality *by the 
threefold wages they are getting. The Yorkshire and Lancashire men, I 
hear, arereckaned the worst, and, not without glad surprise, I find that the 
Irish are the best in point of behaviour. The postmaster tells me several of 
the poor Irish do regularly apply to him for money drafts, and send them 
earnings home. The English, who eat * twice * as much beef, consume the 
residue in whisky, and do not troublo the postmaster. If there were any 
legislator in this country, he would swiftly and somewhat sternly, I think, 
interfere in the matter : a poor self-cancelling ‘ National Palaver 1 cannot 
interfere. ' Parliament in College Green ! 1 0 Heaven, you ought daily to 
thank Heaven, that that is for ever an impossibility for you ! 1 would like 
also to show Exeter Hall and the Anti-Slavery Convention a glimpse of 
these free and independent navvies on the evening of monthly pay-day, and 
for a fortnight after. But enough of them and their affairs, 

“ I am now looking homewards ; but have not yet by any means given up 
my purpose to have a glanco at Ireland first. On the contrary, I am now 
busy making out an eligible route. One or two on closer investigation have 
been renounced ; my view at present is towards Ayrshire, towards some of 
the Western Scotch |>orts, Glasgow, at any mie, will not tail to offer a 
steamer, but 1 do not, except on necessity, care to seo Glasgow at present. 
One way or other I think it likely 1 may be in Ireland, on some poiut or 
other, in a week hence. You shall hear from me again, with more minute 
specifications, in not many days. 

“ If Dundrum be, as i fancy, a clean sea village, it might bo possible to 
procure, what 1 find for most part very unattainable away from home, a 
lodging with a quiet bedroom, in which flic wretched tiuveller might hope for 
natural sleep. All else is indifferent but that; and that, too, has generally 
to make itself indifferent. But if such were the ease, 1 might very pleasantly 
stay two or three days bolide you, and bathe in the Irish Sea, before I went 
further. In any case 1 mean to see you there, to have a considerable 
colloquy with you, if 1 can. My next address will be Dumfries (Mrs. Aitken, 
Assembly Street), but after Wednesday 1 shall not be sure of getting it at 
on“0. Pray let the Nation henceforth be sent to Chelsea as heretofore, where 
my wife will now in two days be. I wish I were there myself, and my travels 
well over. M Yours, ever truly, 

T. Canum” 

M Dumfries, 8eyt. 

“On Friday, the day after to-morrow, I propose to set out for Ayr; and" 
ten miles beyond that, at Ardrossan, expect to find a steamer which will land 
me at Belfast early next morning, some time l>etween i and 6 a.m., of 
Saturday. 1 hope to see Belfast, and get very swiftly out of tbo smoke of 
it again. * So far is clear prediction, if the Fates will ; after that 1 am some* 
what in tl^ vague ; but do confidently expect to find some coach that will 
to Drogheda that same day, and eUcnlate accordingly on peering 
i^JfoBaturfay night at Drogheda, sleeping or not as the Destinies appoint. 
From Drogheda to you, by aid of railways, Ac., I think' there cannot be 
above two hours : some time on Sunday, at some place or other, I flatter 
YOU LX u ' X 
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myself f we shell have mot. My ulterior movements shall remain undecided 
till I have rested for a day. 

" Drogheda, as Cromwell’s city, and twice besieged in that war, i|a place X 
could look at for some hours with proper interest, especially if \ had an intelli- 
gent monitor to tell me what to look at, but that I fear is far too great a luxury 
to hope for ; 1 must try to do the best I can without that. In any case I 
will call at the Post Office, and if a letter from you lie there waiting me with 
any indication as to Drogheda, and more especially as to yourself, and how 1 
can best see you, it is like to be very welcome indeed. No more in such 
a hurry as this,” 

% 

Dundrum was not, as Carlyle supposed, a watering-place on the 
coast, but a village on a slope of the Dublin mountains, where I was 
then spending the summer. It contented him, however, and he met 
there, among other notabilities, most of the writers and oratorB on 
whom their contemporaries bestowed the soubriquet of Young Ireland. 
He was evidently pleased with some of them, and he won their 
respect and sympathy in no limited measure. We brought him to 
Conciliation Hall, where he saw O'Connell, and to as many of the 
lions of Dublin as it was possible to interest him in, apd after a brief 
visit he sailed away to England, leaving many enthusiastic friends 
behind. The relation of these young Irishmen to Carlyle was some- 
what different from the relation existing between him and thoughtful 
young Englishmen. He did not teach them to think as he thought, 
but he confirmed their determination to think for themselves. As 
they were not idlers nor fops, but serious students, they welcomed his 
dictum that work done was the best evidence of life and manhood, 
and that any toleration of shams or false pretences was fatal to self- 
respect. I can confidently affirm that his writings were often a <^rdial 
to their hearts in doubt and difficulty, and that their lives were nft>re 
sincere, simple, and steadfast because they knew him. 


W* E. Forster. 

The year after his visit the famine which sprang from the potato 
blight of 1840 was raging in Ireland. He sent me the report of a 
young Quaker intrusted with the distribution of a relief funji contributed 
dflefly by the Society of Friends. It exhibited such practical sense 
and generous sympathy that I read it with much interest, little fore- 
seeing that the young man would, in a few years, become a stem ruler 
of the country to which he was a benevolent visitor* 

“ C’w JBLSKA, March l t 1847. 

“ Deah Duffy, — Hero is a paper which has come to me to-da^ from the 
writer of it, a very wort hy acquaintance of mine, which as a smaUmemorial 
of me for the moment, a small drop of oil on huge waters of bitterness and 
tumult, I send you to road. Forster is a young wealthy manufacturer, who 
migrated some years ago from Devonshire or Cornwall to Yorkshire for 
taking up that {trade, and was recommended to me by John Sterling; l 
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have ever siaceliked him very well. A Quaker— -or rather the sen of a 
Quaker, for he himself has little to do with what fa obsolete, a most cheery, 
frauk-he&ted, courageous, clear-sighted young fellow j— the Quakers, some 
months ago, made a special subscription for Ireland, ana decided, like pmdeiit 
people, bn seeing with their own eyes their money laid but, Forster^ father 
and self were of the deputation^ for that end, or, for aught I know* were 
the sole deputation ; and this is the report they have given in. Bead It, I 
say, and enjoy five minutes of a Sabbath -feeling — not too frequent with any 
of us in these times, 

“ It is \ong since I heard anything direct from you ; nay, in the Haitian 
itself I now find but little of you ; only here and there, in some genial) 
honest, patient hitman word (as in the paper on Emigration last week) do I 
trace your hand, and with all my heart wish it speed. The aspect of Ireland 
is beyond words at present. The most thoughtless here is struck info 
momentary silence in looking at it ; the wisest among us cannot guess what 
the end of these things is to be. For it is not Ireland alone; starving 
Ireland will become starving Scotland and starving England in a little 
while; if this despicable root will but emtinve dead, we may at last all say 
that we have ch singed our sofrdid chronic pestilential atrophy into a swift 
fierce crisis of death or the beginning of euro ; and all 4 revolutions ’ aro 
but small to this— if the potato will but stay away ! Your Irish governing 
class are now actually brought to the Bar; arraigned before Heaven and 
Earth of misgoverning this Ireland, and no Lore! John Russell or 4 Irish 
party’ in Palace Yard, and no man or combination of men can save them 
from their sentence, to govern it better, or to disappear and die. The sins 
of the fathers fall heavy on the children, if after ten generations —surely, I 
think, of all the trades in the world that of Irish landlord at this moment 
is the frightfullest ; the Skibbereen peasant dies at once in a few days ; but 
his landlord will have to perish by inches, through long years of disquieting 
tumult, dark violence, and infatuation under yet undeveloped forms ; and 
Am, if Clod take not pity on him, nobody else will pity ! Either this, it 
seems to me, is inevitable for the Irish landlord, or else a degree of manful - 
ness and generous wisdom, such as one hardly dares to hope from him— 
from him, or from those about him. It is really a tremendous epoch wo 
have come to, if the potato will not return ! And then, as I said, our 
Scotch landlords, and then also our English, come in their turn to the Bar— 
not much less guilty, if much more fortunate —and they now will have a 
unveiled account to settle! But England and they are fortunate I njjfe fe, 
that we have already another aristocracy (that of wealth, nay, iulBme 
measure that of wisdom, piety, courage) — an aristocracy not at all of the 
‘ chimerical * or ‘do nothing’ sort, though not yet recognised in the 
Heralds’ books, or elsewhere well; but an. aristocracy which docs actually 
guide and govern the people, to such extent at least as that they do not by 
wholesale die of hunger. That you in Ireland, except in some fractions of 
Ulster, altogether want this, and have nothing but landlords, seems to me 
the fearful peculiarity of Ireland. To relieve Ireland from this ; tb at 
least render Ireland, habitable for capitalists, if not for heroes; to invite 
capital, and industrial governors and guidance (from Lancashire, from 
Scotfed, from the moon, and from the Ring of Saturn); what other rah 
vatic® can onb see for Ireland % The end and aim of all true patriotism is 
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gursly thitherward at prescn 1 1 #• Alas ! yon. must tell Mitch el that I read 
with ever greater pain those wild articles o£ his, which, so much do I love 
in them otherwise, often make me very sod. Daniel O’Connell, poor old 
man ndw nearly done with his noisy unveracities, has played a sad part in 
this earth 1 All Ireland cries out, * You have saved us,* but the fact is 
very far otherwise. Good Heavens, when I think what pestilent distraction, 
leading direct to revolt and grape-shot, and yet unsounded depths of misery 
he has cast into all the young heroic hearts of Ireland, I could wish the 
man never had been born ! Mitchel may depend on it, it is not repeal 
from England, but repeal from the Devil , that will save Ireland. B England, 
too, I can very honestly tell him, is* heartily desirous of * Repeal,* would 
welcome repeal with both hands if England did not see that repeal had 
been forbidden by the laws of Nature, and could in the least believe in 
repeal! Ireland, I think, cannot lijt anchor and sail away with itself. 
We are married to Ireland by the ground plan of this world — a thick- 
skinned labouring man to a drunken ill-tongucd wife ; and dreadful family 
quarrels have ensued 1 Mitchel I reckon to be a noble, chivalrous fellow, 
full of .talent and manful temper of every kind. In fact, I love him very 
much, and must infinitely regret to see the like of him enveloped in such 
poor delusions, partisanships, and narrow violences, very unworthy of him. 
‘ Young Ireland,* furthermore, ought to understand that it is to them that 
the sense and veracity of England looks mainly for help in a better admin- 
istering of Ireland ; to them (and not to the (3’ Connell party, who are well 
seen for what they are), to them, in spite of all their violence, for it is 
believed that there are among them true men. This I can testify as a fact 
on rather good evidence. Adieu, dear Duffy ; I meant but a word, and here 
is an essay ! 

“ Ever yours, 

“ T. Carlyle. 

u The Chapmans were to send you a book they bad been reprinting of 
mine. I suppose it arrived safe. Read the Tablet of yesterday, and forgive 
the editor for some nonsense that now and then falls from Kim ; this is 
sense. These poor priests in Cloyne : weeks ago when I read the report of 
their meeting I said to myself, * Thank God for it. This is the first rational 
utterance of the human voice I have yet heard in that wide howl of misery 
and folly which makes the heart sick ! * May all the priests in Ireland with 
ongyaceord do the like, and all true Irishmen join with them. Adieu.* 1 

A little later he sent felicitations on an event of high personal 
importance to me. 

14 Chelsea, March 15, 1S47. 

“Dear Duffy, — I am delighted to hear of your good fortune! From a 
phrase in your former letter I had been anticipating something of this kind, 
which now it seems has happily arrived. I noticed the young beauty, among 
the others, that day in Bagot Street; but had I then known what wok 
coming 1 should have taken a much closer survey. Pray give her best 
regards; my true wishes that this ne* union may be blessed to you both, 
that you may have many happy, and, what is much more; ihahy ' braye and 
noble years together in this world* If it be .the wifi of the Fates t shall 
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to© right glad to make farther acquaintance with |his lady, perhapft .under 
hotter auspices, some time by-and-by. The site of your new* nouse {for we 
went by so many routes to Dundrum) is not'Sfct present very clear to mo ; 
may I know it better, one day, and see with satisfaction what a temple of 
the Muses, and stronghold of the heroisms and veracities, you have {node of 
it, even in these dark times l A man in all Himes ' makes his own wqsrid : 
this in the darkest condition of the elements ih a gospel that should never 
forsake ns. 

“ T am very idle here at present ; but surely, if I live, shall not always be 
‘idle.’ IJjie world, mainly a wretched world of inrqjosture from zenith to 
nadir, seems as if threatening to fall rapidly to pieces in huge ruin about 
one's ears; it seems as if in this loss of the poor Irish potato the last 
beggarly film that hid the abyss from us were snatched away, and now its « 
black throat lay yawning, visible even to fools! How to demean oneself in 
these new circumstances is rather a question. We shall see JJocca atretto , 
or chi sciolti. 

“1 will say no more about * Repeal* at present. The ‘Coxcombs in 
London' arc a dreadful hoi row to us all, and every honest soul of us is 
straining as ho can to get rid of them in some good way— to change them 
and their windy spouting establishment into some real council of Amphie 
tyons. But we know also that already they are not ‘tlio Government/ 
except in name merely; that all rudy the real U overrun ent^ and even the 
Acts of Parliament, for every locality, test truly with those that have power 
m that locality- in Ireland with the Irish aristocracy, for example; the 
anoio is your woe ! J)o you think they arc precious to any good men 
here ? Adieu, 

“ T. Oahlyle ” 


His Second Visit to Ireland. 

Three years later, Carlyle paid a second visit to Ireland. To make 
the conditions and circumstances of this new journey intelligible 
some brief explanation ft&y fee convenient. In the interval the 
political and personal fortunes of his Irish friends had undergone a 
tragical reverse* The generous young men who surrounded him in 
3846 were for the most part State prisoners or political refugees in 
1819. A famine, which had twice decimated the agricultural popula- 
tion in a country which produced a superabundance of food foAll 
its people, drove men to abandon further reliance on petitions and 
remonstrances to a deaf oracle. The European revolutions of 1848 
indicated another possible remedy for intolerable wrongs, and in the 
midsummer of that year a national insurrection was attempted. In 
the forlorn and dispirited condition of the people it failed utterly, 
and the men responsible for the attempt, some of the very men, 
indeed, who had welcomed Carlyle to Ireland three years earlier, Were 
convicted of high treason or treason felony, and were transported 
beyond the seas. * * 

For my part, I had been four rimes arraigned for the same offence 
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ad my # friends, but it proved impossible to attain a verdict. The 
curious story of my escape has been already told in detail.* It may 
be stated in a sentence. jjord Clarendon, then ‘Lord Lieutenant, 
honoured me with his special enmity, and to procure a sure and speedy 
verdict against me, so overstrained the criminal law that, by the skill 
of my eminent counsel, the instrument was shattered in his hands. 
After ten months close imprisonment, during which the steam was 
three times kindled in, the frigate designed to carry me into penal 
exile and had to be three times extinguished amid considerable, 
public laughter, which seriously discomposed official and judicial 
persons, I was admitted to bail, to come up if required for another 
trial at the next Commission. 

During my imprisonment, Carlyle wrote to me with affectionate 
sympathy. He was far from approving of an Irish Revolution, or 
believing one possible ; but it may be assumed that he was of opinion 
I had not done anything in furtherance of that object unworthy of a 
man of honour. 


“Chelsea, October 21, 1848. 

“ Dear Duffy, —It was not till last night that I could discover for myself 
any distinct plan of attempting to convey a word of sympathy to you, in 
this the time of your distress ; and I know not still for certain whether 
the small enterpise can take effect. If this bit of paper do reach you within 
your strait walls, let it be an assurance that you are still dear to me ; that 
in this sad crisis which has now arrived, we here at Chelsea do not find new 
cause for blame superadd ed to the old, but new cause for pity and respect* 
and loving candour, and for hope still, in spito of all ! The one blame I 
ever had to lay upon you, as you well know, was that, like a young heroic 
all-trusting Irish soul, you had believed in the prophesying of a plausible 
son of lies preaching deliverance to your poor country ; and believing, had, 
as you were bound in that ease, proceeded to put the same in practice, cost 
what it might cost to you. Even in this wild course, often enough denounced 
by me, I have to give you this testimony, that your conduct w T as never other 
than noble; that whoever might show himself savage, narrow-minded* 
hateful in his hatred, C. G. DufFy always was humane and dignified and 
manful ; nay, often enough, in the midst of those mad tumults,. I had to 
recognise a voice of clear modest wisdom and courageous veracity* 
admonishing i Repealers > that their true enemy was not England after 
all, that repeal from England, except accompanied by repeal from the 
Devil , would and could do nothing for them ; and this most welcome 
true voice, almost the only such I could hear in Ireland, was the same 
0. G. Duffy's. Courage, iny friend, all is not yet lost ! A tragic 
destiny has severed you froth that one source of mischief in your life. 
Let this, though at such a hideous cost to you, be welcome, as instruction 
dear-bought but indispensable! By Heaven's blessing, this fa no fo}is in 
your course, but therms only of a huge mistake, and the beginhinjg of a 

* M Four Years of Irish History,* By Sir C. Dayan Duffy] Londort * Cassell & Co. 
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much nobler course,, delivered from that, I mean what I say. The eoul of 
a man jsan by no agency, of men or of devils, be lost and ruined but by his 
own only ; in all scenes and situations this is true, and if you are the true 
man 1 take you to be, you will find it so yet. fctonrage, I say; courage, 
patience, and for a time pious silence ! If it please, God, there is yet a day 
given us ; 4 all days have not set,* no, only some of them. 

44 Dear Dufiy, I know, not whether you can send me any word of remem-* 
brance from the place where you are, but rather understand that you cannot , 
nor is it material, for I can supply the word. But if now, or henceforth at 
any time while I live, I could be of any honest service to you, by my resources 
or connections here or otherwise, surely it would be very welcome hows to 
me. Farewell for the present. My wife joins in affectionate salutation to , 
you. That autumn evening on the pier at Kingstown, with your kind figure, 
and Mitchel’s in the crowd, yes, it will he memorable to me, while I continue 
in this world. Adieu. — Yours ever truly, 

“T. Carlyle.” 

After my release from prison, I spent a few weeks in London, and 
saw much of Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle, and their closest friends. I do 
not think his second visit to Ireland was projected at that time, but 
shortly after my return home he mooted it in a letter. 

“Chelsea, 29 th May \ 1849. 

“ Dear Duffy, —There has risen a speculation in me, which is getting 
rather lively in these weeks, of coming over to have a deliberate walk in 
Ireland, and to look at the strange doings of the Powers there with my own 
eyes for a little. The hot season here — of baked pavements, burning skies, 
and mad artificialities growing ever madder, till in August they collapse by 
sheer exhaustion — is always frightful to mfe ; and during this season, from 
various causes, is likely to be friglitfuller than common : add to which, that 
I have fewer real fetters binding me here than uSual — nothing express at 
all but an edition of 4 Cromwell,* which the printers, especially after two 
weeks hence, may manage for themselves ; in ‘short, all taken together, I 
incline much to decide that I ought to give myself the eight of one other 
country summer, somewhere on this green earth ; and that Ireland, on 
several accounts, has strong claims of preference on me. I do not expect 
much pleasure there, or properly any 4 pleasure * ; alas ! a Book is sticking in 
my heart, which cannot get itself written at all ; and till that be written 
there is no hope of peace or benefit for me anywhere. Neither do I expect 
to learn much out of Ireland ; Ireland is, this long while past, pretty satis* 
factorily intelligible to me — no phenomenon jfcfaat comes across from it 
requiring much explanation ; but it seems worth while to look a little at the 
unutterable Curtiue Gulf oi British, and indeed of European, things, which 
bee visibly broken forth there : in that respect, if not in another, Ireland 
seems to me the notablest of all spots in the World ait present. ' 1 There is 
your prablem, yem, too, my friend/ I will say to myself ; • Then, see what 
you will make of that l f In abort, why shouldn't 1 go and look at Ireland, 
and.’ 4m*. my own ^Commissioner there f Wm* Edward Forster, 
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the young Quaker whom you have seen, offers to attend me for at least two 
weeks, from the middle of June onwards ; and, in truths d^y after day the 
project is assuming a more practical form. Probably something really may 
come of it. 

“ My preparations hitherto do not amount to much ; yet I am doing, 
under obstructions, what I can. Yesterday, not till after much groping, I 
did at last get a tolerable map of Ireland (the Railway Commissioners’, in six 
big pieces). I have examined or re-examined various books ; but, unfortun- 
ately, find hardly one in the hundred worth examining. Sir James Ware’s book 
(by Harris) is the one^good book I have yet seen. Flaherty says i Camden 
saw England with both eyes, Scotland with only one, and Ireland ccbciis, 
with none ’ — [nevertheless, Camden is yet by far my best guide in histor cal 
topography ; indeed he, the very Apollo of topographers, has rendered all 
others vile to me, unendurable on any ground that he has touched. I hq,ve 
also read the life of St. Patrick- -Jocelyn's absurd legend; the dreary com- 
mentaries of poor Bollandists ; and St. Patrick’s own Confessio (which I 
believe to be genuinely his, though unfortunately it is typical, not biographi- 
cal) ; and oue of the few places where I yet clearly aim to be is on the top 
of Croagh Patrick, to wish I could gather all the serpents, devils and 
malnfici thither again, and rolling them up into one big mass, fling the whole 
safely into Clew Bay again ! St. Patrick’s Purgatory too (but the real one, 
—in Lough Erne, 1 think) ; the Hill of Tarah likewise, — and if 1 could find 
that Castle of Darwastli (or Ardnochar and Ilorseleap, in W. Meath county) 
where the native carpenter, when Hugh de Licy was showing him the mode 
of chipping and adzing, suddenly took his axe, and brained de Lacy -I 
should esteem it worth while. The famishing Unions,* I of course want 
especially to see ; this of itself, 1 suppose, will take me into the * Picturesque’ 
department, which, on its own strength, I must not profess to regard much. 
What remarkable men have you Ireland ? There is a very wide question. 
But, in fact, I am still, as you perceive, in a dim inquiring condition as to this 
tour, and solicit help from any likely quarter. Aubrey de Vere has under- 
taken to put down on paper his notions of a set of Irish notabiles and 
riotabilia for me : one of the. pur poses of this letter was partly to try whether 
you perhaps would not contribute a little in the same way, or in any other 
way ? Write me a word as soon as you have leisure, on this and on other things. 

“ [John] Forster was greatly pleasod with you both, and perhaps there 
may be an abatement of nonsense in one small province of things by reason 
of that visit. What you are deciding on for your own future course 'will 
l)e very interesting to me, so soon as it has got the length of being talked 
about. We send many kind regards to Mrs. Duffy, last seen as a Naiad, 
then vanishing in the dust of the Strand, — Elieu ! In Bagot Street there 
is a beautiful sister, whouf I remember well, and always wish to be remem- 
bered by.f No more ; paper sgnd time are done. 

“ Yours, ever truly, 

“T. CABnyw” 

* The Poor Law Unions, where the famine was most aggravated. 

t Mrs. Callan, a woman of remarkable gifts and accomplishments, to Whom Carlyle, 
as will be seen, sent friendly messages for hi ore than forty years. 
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A second letter on the same subject 1 refers to my conditional 
promise to accompany him on his excursion, the condition being that 
I was hot in prison at the time fixed for the journey, ioi my bail 
terminated on the 12th of July, little more than a month, from the 
date of his letter. * i ^ 

* ' •• Chelsea, Jmi S; 1040; 

“ Dear Duffy, — Many thanks for your comfortable, kind, and instructive 
Jotter. I like well to fancy you fishing in the clear waters about Bray, in the 
still valley of the Dargle, in this weather, and do imagine that whatever else 
you may catch, there is a roal chance of your achieving, in such scenes and 
employments, some addition of health and composure both to body and mind. 
Fear nothing for the * 12th of July’ ; there is, I suppose, not the slightest 
purpose on the part of the official persons to try that operation again ; they 
know too well that if they did, they have not the least chance to succeed. 
If it pleases Heaven, you shall have passed victoriously through that most 
dangerous experiment, dangerous not from Monahan* alone, or even chiefly, 
as I read it, and a new and clearer course will henceforth open for you, not 
to terminate without results that all wise men will rejoice at. You have 
an Ireland ready to be taught by you, readier by you just now than by any 
other man ; and God knows it needs teaching in all provinces of its affairs, 
in regard to all matters human and divine ! Consider yourself as a brand 
snatched from the burning, a providential man, saved by the beneficent gods 
for doing a mans work yet, in this noisy, bewildered, quack-ridden and 
devil-ridden world ; and let it, this thought, in your modest ingenuous heart, 
rather give you fear and pious anxiety than exultation or rash self-con- 
fidence — as I know it will. 

u Certainly 1 mean to avail myself of your guidance, of your proffered 
company, if it will at all suit ; and we will take * the three ■weeks 1 in what- 
ever quarter your resources can best profit the common enterprise. Mean- 
while, as to time — though I feel that there ought now to be no delay on 
my part (for in fact I must soon go to Ireland, or elsewhither), there has 
yet been no day fixed, and my speculations and inquiries, which still 
continue, yield me scattered points of interest all over Ireland;" but except 
the 4 famine districts,* which one must see, but would not quite hasten to 
see, there is no point I am decisively attracted to beyond all others ; so that 
the Voyage hitherto is still in nubibuti as to all its details. As to the day 
of its commencement, which is the first indispensable detail, A* de Yere 
advises that I should wait a little till the cholera abate in those sad, regions. 

I myself think of coming by steam from London at once, speculate on start- 
ing second Thursday hence, sometimes (in sanguine moments) even feet 
Thursday t To-morrow I am to consult with TwiStleton (*» excellent man, 
who loves Ireland, whom you would have loi^l had you known him) ; to-day • 
I go for the Penny Cychpadia affairs you spoke of. I read Fraser tod, with 
the map ; and much else; , J must see Glendalougb, Ferns, Euniscarthy, 

v ' * The Irish Attamey-Oeneral. ‘ . > ■ 
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Doneifeile (Mouser’s House there) ; in fact I am getting fondest of Wexford 
I find. Write to me what your times are, so far as they are fixed. ■ 

“ Yoiirs, ever truly, 

“T. Carlyle” 

Bat to get a philosopher afloat on seas which he had not explored 
was no ordinary enterprise, and it needed several additional despatches 
before he set sail. 

“ Chelsea, Jme 16, 1849. 

44 Ever since Sunday last I have had a despicable snivelling cold hanging 
about me ; • fruit of these grim north winds, which we enjoy here In the 
grey condition with alniost no sun. Add to this a most wearisome minia- 
ture painter, Who (with almost no effect) has cut out the flower of every 
morning for me ; and has not yet ended, though he is now reduced to after- 
dinner hours — and, in fact, may end when he like, for he will never manage 
his affair, 1 perceive. 

w So that I have been obliged to give up Thursday first ; but do now 
definitely say Thursday come a week ; barring accidents, 1 mean to sail on 
that day (ten a.m.) in the steamer for Dublin from this port ; when tho 
steamer will arrive, you can perhaps tell me, for I do not yet learn here, 
having hitherto been no farther eastward than the office in the Regent’s 
Circus in prosecution of my inquiry. Expect me then, however, if accidents 
l>efall not, and if with utmost industry I do not fail to get these innumer- 
able ragtaggenes settled or suppressed in time for that morning, 4 Thursday 
come a week/ which I think ‘is the twenty-eighth of the month, is an- 
nounced as my day of sailing. Mrs. Carlyle purposes, in a day or two 
after, to* set out for Scotland and some secluded visiting among friends. 
Forster may now, for what I know, appear in Dublin about the same time ; 
his perennial cheerfulness, intelligent, hearty, and active habits would 
render him a very useful element in such an expedition,. I believe. But at 
any rate I am doligbted that you go with me, and I really anticipate a 
little good from the business for myself and for all of us. 

u Twistlefcon, whom I see again to-morrow, will furnish the introductions 
you suggest. If the agent of any English estate, or indeed, I suppose, of 
any chief Irish one, could prove serviceable, most probably some of my 
friends here could procure it for me ; but that, at any rate, can be managed 
from Ireland quite as well. Of Irish aristocrats I remember only Stafford 
O’Brien, Lord Bessborough, Castlereagh, &c,, none of whom, by the aspect 
of him, had much promise for me. I suppose the Imperial Hotel is as 
good as any ? Please say, and consider of tours, and of methods, <fec., for 
two persons, and for third Kildare, Maynooth, and then southward along 
the coast. Three days in Dublin, or even two. 

^ 44 Yours ever truly, 

® . “ T. Carlyle.” 

“Chelsea, 1849* 

44 Dear Duffy, — Your Dublin agent for ships is right, and l ai^ wrong; 
for Dublin the days of sailing are Wednesday and Saturday, (if one looks 
narrowly, with spectacles, into the comers of the thing) ; and what is more, 
their hour of sailing seems to be variable, sometimes so early in .the morning 
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as would not suit me at all ! Add to which, I am sunk over head and ears 
in a new avalanche of Cromwell rubbish all this day (the lari, I do hope, of 
that particular species of employment !), and I have barely time to save the 
post, and send you a word postponing the exact decision. On the whole* 
Holyhead and the railway still survive. My attraction for the other route 
was partly that I might see once the southern shores of England ; also that. 
I might be left entirely alone , which, for two days in a returning Dublin 
steamer, I calculated might well be my lot. Alone, and very miserable, it. 
will beseem me to be, a good deal in this the most original of my 4 tours.* 
Brief, on Monday I will try to settle it, and then tell you. 

44 Forster does not come with me ; will join me when I like after, &c. &c.. 
I mean that you shall initiate me into the methods of Irish travel, and keep 
me company so far as our routes, once fixed upon, will go together. Your 
friendly cheerfulness, your knowledge of Ireland, all your goodness to me, 
I must make available. Define to yourself what it is you specially aim towards, 
in travelling, that I may see how far without straining I can draw 
upon you. 

44 People are giving me letters, &c. ; Aubrey de Yere has undertaken for 
4 six good Irish landlords,’ vehemently protesting that 4 six ’ (suggested by me) 
is not the maximum number. Ho wishes to send me across direct to Kilkee 
(Clare County), where his friends now are. A day or two of peade at some 
nice bathing-place, to swim about, and then sit silent looking out on the- 
divine salt flood, is very inviting to my fancy ; but Kilkee all at onqe will 
not be the place, I find. 

44 Twistleton brought his successor Power down with him last night ,1 
hoped Power might have been an Irishman ; but I do not think he is; 
Twistleton is decidedly a loss to Ireland, 1 reckon, as matters now stand ; a 
man of much loyalty, pious affection, stout intelligence, and manful capability 
every way. 

“I have read a good many of your friend Ferguson’s 4 Irish. Counties^ 
which is slow work, if one hold fast by the milp ; but is very instructive. 
I wish these articles existed as a separate book.* J would take them with 
me as the best vade niecnrn on such a journey. Have you got the book 
“ Facts from Gudore ’ ? I never could see it yet, but consider it well worth 
seeing. Irish songs you also remember. 

4< A Mr. Miley, a Catholic priest of your city, was to have come to me one- 
day ; but I think the unfortunate painter must have deterred Lucas and 
him ; at all events, they did not appear. 

“ Enough for this day ; on Monday a more definite prophecy, ?is to time 
at least, * 

44 Yours ever truly, 

44 T. CAfc&YUB ” 

sjf. "Ciielsea, June 26, 1649. 

u Dear Duffy, — On Wednesday, by the Athlone, or by something else 
better if I fail in the Athlone (of which you shall have notice) expect me*, 
therefor^, not later than that day ; and so let one point, the preliminary of 
all, be fixed at last. ' " - *•* ‘ 

# iprobably 0ir Samuel Ferguson’s topographical papers in the JhritUn UnUwrtity 
Magazx ne. ' . ; - 
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“A* slock of letters, to be used or not, for Dublin and other places, 
especially for the ruined West, is accumulating on me,; in Dublin I have a 
Dr. Stokes, Dr. Kennedy, Chambers, Walker, and various military and 
official people ; certainly longer than ‘two days* will be needed in Dublin 
if I am to get much good of these people ; but I will make what despatch 
proves possible. 

44 You have your 4 routes * in a state' of readiness that we may be able at 
once to get to business. At present, Maynooth, Kildare town, and then 
some march across to Glendalough, or through Wicklow, is figuring in my 
imagination ; after which, Wexford, Boss, Waterford, Ac. But in rfay present 
state of insight all hangs in the clouds. I wish only I were fairly among 
the hills and green places, with the summer breeze blowing round me, and a 
friehdly soul to guide and cheer me in my pilgrimage. Kildare, I repeat, 
for St* Bridget’s sake — Bridekirk (her kirk, 1 suppose) was almost the place 
of my birth ; and Bridget herself, under the oaks 1400 years ago, is for her 
own sake beautiful to me. One Fitzgerald, a Suffolk Irish friend of long 
standing, offers me Introduction to some specifically Irish family of bis 
kindred in that region — on the Curragh itself, if I relhcmber. We shall see. 

44 All kinds of business yet remain for me, and not a minute to spare. 
People say the Queen is coming to look at Ireland, foolish creature ! 

4 * Yours ever truly, 

% 44 T. Cajulyle.” 

. Carlyle reached Dublin on the 3rd of July, and spent a week in 
accepting hospitalities from a few of his original friends of 184(3 who 
remained, and from various official personages, to whom he brought 
introductions from London. He left behind some hasty notes of his 
Irish journey, which have unhappily been published since his death. 
He gave them to his amanuensis soon after they were written ; they 
passed through several hands, and finally reached a firm of publishers, 
who printed them, and sent proofs to certain of Carlyle’s friends for 
consideration. I recommended that the proposed volume should be 
suppressed, out of respect for his memory ; but Mr. Froude, who could 
speak with more authority in the premises, was of opinion that the 
publishers were free to do what they pleased with what had become 
their property, and he saw no objection to their giving it to the world. 
Carlyle describes himself as setting out from Scotland, 44 in sad health 
and sad humour,” and this temporary gloom discolours the book. 
Though he is universally courteous in his reference to the friends to 
whom I presented him in Dublin and during the subsequent journey, 
some of them country gentlemen, barristers, and doctors, who a few 
months before had been political prisoners, or inscribed in the Castle list 
of suspects, he writes of notable persons of both sexes in Dublin who 
received him with lavish hospitality with a licence of langhage which 
" I persuaded he himself would neither have justified nor sanctioned 
had he lived to see it in print.* Thero is nothing whic& &’ man 1 might 

* This is the book known as u Bem^isoences of my Irish Journey & 1849.** py 
Thomas Carlyle. London : Sampson Low, Mars ton & Co. I8S£. * 
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-not have written to his wife or friend without offence, hut muclrquite 
unfit to be launched into infelicity .* 

Carlyle wae at this time past fifty years of age, had a strong, well- 
knit frame, a dark, ruddy complexion piercing blue eyes, close-drawn 
lips, and an air of silent composure and authority* "He was com- 
monly dressed in a dark suit, a black stock, and a wide-brimmed hat, 
sometimes changed for one of soft felt. A close observer would have 
recognised him as a Scotchman, and probably concluded that he was 
a Scotchman who had filled some important employment. There was 
not a shade of discontent or impatience discernible in his counten- 
ance ; if these feelings arose they were kept in check by a disciplined 
will. It must be remembered that by this time his life had grown 
tranquil ; he had outlived his early struggles to obtain a footing in 
life, and a hearing from the world ,* he had written the “ French 
Eevolution " and (i Cromwell,” and his place in literature was no 
longer in doubt. A pumber of young Englishmen, beginning to dis- 
tinguish themselves as writers or in public life, recognised him as 
master, and one of the show-places which distinguished foreigners 
were sure to visit in London was the narrow house in a little street 
off the Thames, where the Philosopher of Chelsea resided. 

This is the aspect he presented among men to whom he was for 
the most part new. But I must speak of his relation to his fellow- 
traveller. If you want to know a man, says the proverb, make a 
solitary journey with him. We travelled for six weeks on a stretch, 
nearly always tttc-a-Utc* If I be a man who has entitled himself to 
be believed, I ask those who have come to regard Carlyle as exacting 
and domineering among associates, to accept as the simple truth the 
fact that during those weeks of close and constant intercourse, there 
was not one word or act of his to the young man who accompanied 
him unworthy of an indulgent father. Of arrogance or impatience 
not a shade. In debating the arrangements of the journey, and all 
the questions in which fellow-travellers have a joint interest, instead 
of exercising the authority to which his age and character entitled 
him, he gave and, took with complaisance and good fellowship. 

I do not desire the reader to infer that the, stories of a contrary 
character are absolutely unfounded. But they have been exaggerated 

* A' curious pedigree of Irish discontent might be extracted from Carlyle's ex* 
perience on this journey. He was the guest in Dublin, Kilkenny, Cork, Galway, and 
other towns, of men who were embodiments of a passion which had quite recently 
exploded in an unsuccessful insurrection. The introductions he brought from London 
were sometimes to men who were sons of noted rebels of a previous generation* Who 
had conspired with Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Wolfe Tone for separation tom 
England, Dr. Stokes, President of tbs College of Physicians, and * Vmtemm Hi ike 
University* he notes as “ son of an United Irishman/* Sir Alexander ifacDonuell, 
Chief Commissioner of Education, as son of an United Irishman, too * ; 'arid; in' a 
youngPellow of the University he recognises the ; 'Laureate of $8. Hoevenencotm- 
tered the. Irish discontent, which was ripening ior an eruption twenty years later, in, 
Isaac Bbtt, not yet sda avowed" Nationalist. • “I saw, among '‘others, 
CounciHorBatt, brought up to me by Dufy • a terribly black, burly son of earth * 
talent rifcflda* hi Mm; vMfc arid moim imimriisin ; big htafrliaud, black, not tiuito m* 
brutal : glad when he went off *t6 the Galway Circuit 9 at wMtfcersoerer.* ^ 1 , 
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out of reasonable relation to fact, and hare caused him to be 
grievously misunderstood. He was a mAn of genuine good nature, 
with deep sympathy * and tenderness for human suffering, and of 
manly patience under troubles*; In all the serious cares of life, the 
repeated disappointment of re&sonables hope, in privation bordering 
on penury, and in long delayed recognition by the world, he bore 
himself with constant courage and forbearance. He was easily 
disturbed, indeed, by petty troubles, if they interfered with his life’s 
work, never otherwise. Silence is the necessary condition of serious 
thought, and he wdfc impatient of any disturbance which interrupted 
it. Unexpected intrusion breaks the thread of reflection, often past 
repair, and he was naturally averse to such intrusion. He had 
•sacrificed what is called success in life in order to be free to think in 
solitude and silence; and this precious peace, the atmosphere in 
which his work prospered, he guarded rigorously. At times he 
suffered from dyspepsia, and critics are sometimes disposed to forget 
that dypspepsia is as much a malady, and as little a moral blemish, 
as toothache or gout, and the sufferer a victim rather than an 
•offender. I shall have occasion to return to this subject later, and I 
am content to say here that I have often seen a “ brisk little some- 
body. critic and whipper-snapper in a rage to set things rights ” show 
more temper in an hour than this maligned man in an exhausting 
journey of weeks. 

We travelled slowly during a great part of July anA August, 
through Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, in journeys of many 
hours at a time, made in the carriages of our friends, in railway 
trains^ stage coaches, or Irish cars. There were opportunities for 
continued talk, which I turned to account in a manner which 
Carlyle describes in his “ Irish Reminiscences." Two or three extracts 
will sufficiently indicate how the daily trtc-a-ttte was employed. 

“ Waterfowl car at last, in the hot afternoon wo rattled forth into the dust. 

„ . . Scrubby ill-cultivated country. Duffy talking much, that is — making me 
talk. Kilmacthomas, clean, white village, hanging on the steep decliningly. 
Duffy discovered ; enthusiasm of all for him, oven the policeman. Driver 
privately whispered me he would like to give a cheer. ‘ Don’t, it would do 
him no good.’ . . . Jerpoint Abbey, huge distressing mass of ruins, 
huts leaning on the back of it — to me nothing worth at all, or less than 
nothing if dilettantism must join with it. Rest of the road singularly for- 
gotten ; Daffy keeping me so btm/ at talk, I suppose. 1 Carrickshock 1 farm on 
the west, where * 18 police,’ seizing for tithes, were set upon and all killed 
some eighteen or more years ago. And next? Vacancy, not even our talk 
remembered in the lea st—w'obaUy of questions which I had to answer. 
Dully, &c” „ 

Sometimes we seem to have got on dangerously explosive topics. 
u This afternoon was it I argued with Duffy about Smith O'Brien; I 
infinitely vilipending, he hotly eulogising the said Smith/’ or ^ Sadly 
weary ; Duffy reads Irish ballads to me, unmusical enough* where his 
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temporary mood probably influences his judgment. But the talk was 
chiefly of eminent men whom he had known. When J named a man 
in whom I was interested, he spoke of him forthwith. When I named 
another he took up the second, and so throughout the day. I knew 
that one of his most notable gifts was the power of making by a few 
touches a likeness of a man’s moral or physical aspect, not easily 
forgotten. His portraits were not always free from a strain of exag- 
geration, but they were never malicious, never intentionally caricatured ; 
they represented his actual estimate of the person in question. It has 
been said of him that he had a habit which seemed instinctive of look- 
ing down upon his contemporaries, but it must not be forgotten that 
it was from a real, not an imaginary eminence. He insisted on a high 
and perhaps impossible standard of duty in the men whom he discussed, 
but it was a standard he lived up to himself, and it only became 
chimerical when it was applied indiscriminately to all who were visible 
above the crowd. His own life was habitually spent in work, and 
belonged to a moral world almost as far apart from the world jin which 
the daily business of life is transacted as the phantom land of the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress. ,, It is sometimes forgotten how completely 
posterity has pardoned in Carlyle s peers characteristics which are 
treated as unpardonable crimes in him. His sense of personal 
superiority was not so constant or so vigilant as Wordsworth’s, 
though the poet was perhaps more cautious in tho exhibition of it ; 
Burke was far more liable to explosions of passion, and Johnson 
harsher and more peremptory every day of his life, than Carlyle at 
rare intervals in some fit of dyspepsia. 

Of his manner, I ought, perhaps, to say a word. In a he did 

not declaim but conversed. His talk w$s a clear rippling stream that 
flowed on without interruption, except when he acted the scene he 
was describing, or mimicked the person he was citing. With the play 
of hands and head be was not a bad mimic, but his countenance and 
voice, which expressed wrath or authority with singular power, were 
clumsy instruments for ladinagc. But his attempts were more enjoy- 
able than skilful acting, he entered so frankly into the farce himself, 
laughing cordially, and manifestly not unmindful of the contrast his 
levity presented to his ordinary mood. Though he commonly spoke 
the ordinary tongue of educated Englishmen, if he was moved, espe- 
cially if he was moved by indignation or contempt, he was apt to fall 
into what Mrs. Carlyle calls a veiy decided Annandale/’ 

I made notes of his talk daily, and finally offered them to him. to 
read. He playfully excused himself but tacitly sanctioned the prac- 
tice, which I continued down to his death. It is more than forty 
years since the earliest notes were written. I have omitted many 
which time has rendered obsolete, but otherwise they remain, as they 
were set down cm the day of the conversation* I more than once modi- 
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tated destroying them as they bad answered their original purpose, 
which was simply my personal instruction, but when I considered what 
would be the worth of Paeon or Burke's impression of his most notable 
contemporaries, I shrank from destroying Carlyle's judgments on men, 
concerning many of whom the world maintains a permanent interest. 
What most of us enjoy with the keenest relish in /the memoirs and 
correspondence of men of letters is their judgment of each other* We 
can rarely accept it without reserve, but what Montaigne thought of 
Ilabelais, what Ben Jonsoq . thought of Shakespeare, Rousseau's 
private opinion of ^Voltaire, Samuel Johnson's estimate of Fielding 
and Richardson will always be memorable. Even Byron's rash judgment 
on Wordsworth and Keats, Southey's contempt for Shelley, or, to come 
lower down, Brougham’s estimate of Macaulay, or Macaulay's estimate 
of Brougham are only obiter dicta in criticism, but are tit-bits in literary 
gossip. We do not regard Fielding as a blockhead and a barren 
rascal because Johnson pronounced him to be so, or Wordsworth as a 
poetical charlatan and a political parasite on the authority of Byron, and 
when Brougham declares that Macaulay could not reason, and had no 
conception of what an argument was, or when Macaulay affirms that 
Carlyle might as Well take at once to Irving’s unknown tongue as 
write such an essay as “ Characteristics,” there is no harm done except 
to the critic himself, but we would not willingly lose even the splenetic 
judgments of men of genius much less judgments which are often pro- 
foundly wise and always substantially fair like those uttered by 

Carlyle. 

* 

Wordsworth. 

On our firet day’s journey, the casual mention of Edmund Burke 
induced me to ask Carlyle who was the best talker he had met 
among notable people in London. 

He said that when he met Wordsworth first he had been assured 
that he talked better than any man in England. It was his habit to 
talk whatever was in his mind at the time, with total indifference to 
the impression it produced on his hearers ; on this occasion he kept 
discoursing on how far yon could get carried out of London on this 
side and on that for sixpence. One was disappointed perhaps, but, 
after all, this was the only healthy way of talking to say what is 
actually in your xnind, and let sane creatures who listen make what 
they can of it. Whether they understood or not, Wordsworth main- 
tained a stem composure, and . went his way, content that the world 
went quite another road. When- die knew him better, he found that 
no man gave you so faithful and vivid a picture of any person or thing 
which he had seen with his own eyes. 

I inquired if Wordsworth came up to this description hehad heard 
of him as the best talker in Upland. . . 
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Well, he replied, it was true you would get more meaning out of 
what Wordsworth had to say to you than from anybody else. Leigh 
Hunt would emit more pretty, pleasant jngenious flashes in an hour 
than Wordsworth in a day. But in the end you would find, if well 
considered, that you had been drinking perfumed water in one case, 
and in the other you got the sense of a deep, earnest man, who had 
thought silently and painfully on many things. There was one 
exception to your satisfaction with the man. When he spoke of 
poetry he harangued about metres, cadences, rhythms and so forth, 
and one could not be at the pains of listening t d him. But on all 
other subjects he had more sense in him of a sound and instructive 
sort than any other literary man in England. 

I suggested that Wordsworth might naturally like to speak of the 
instrumental part of his art, and consider what he had to say very 
instructive, as by modifying the instrument, he had wrought a revo- 
lution in English poetry. He taught it to speak in unsophisticated 
language and of the humbler and more familiar interests of life. 

Carlyle said, No, not so ; all lie had got to say in that way was 
like a few driblets from the great ocean of German speculation on 
kindred subjects by Goethe and others. Coleridge, who had been in 
Germany, brought it over with him, and they translated Teutonic 
thought into a poor, disjointed, whifcey-brown sort of English, and 
that was nea?*ly all. But Wordsworth, after all, was the man of most 
practical mind of any of the persons connected with literature whom 
he had encountered ; though his pastoral pipings were far from 
being of the importance his admirers imagined. He was essentially 
a cold, hard/ silent, practical man, who, if he had not fallen into 
poetry, would have done effectual work of some sort in the world. 
This was the impression one got of him as he looked out of his 
stem blue eyes, superior to men and circumstances. 

I said I had expected to hear of a man of softer mood, more 
sympathetic and less taciturn. 

Carlyle said, No, not at all ; he was a man quite other than that 
a man of an immense head and great jaws like a crocodile's, cast in a \ 
mould designed for prodigious work. 


Francis Jeffrey. 

After a pause he resumed. As far as talk might be regarded as 
simply a recreation, not an inquiry after truth and sense, Jeffrey said 
more brilliant and interesting things than any man he had met in 
the world. He was a bright-eyed, lively, ingenuous little fellow, 
with something fascinating and radiant in him when he got into his 
drawing-room tribune. He was not a great teacher, far enough from 
that, nor a man of solid sense like Wordsworth, but" his talk was 
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lively and graphic, though, when one came to consider it, it was not 
in any remarkable degree instructive or profitable. It was pleasant 
and titillating, at any rate, like the odorous perfume of a pastille aux 
milles flettrs. 

I remarked that, having started in life with the traditional estimate 
of Jeffrey as the king of critics and so forth, I found his articles in 
the Edinburgh Review , when I hunted them out with infinite pains, 
thin and disappointing. 

Yes, Carlyle replied, his speculations and cogitations in literature 
were meagre enough. His critical faculty was small, and he had no 
true insight into the nature of things ; but the Edinburgh Review had 
been of use in its time, too ; when a truth found it hard to get a 
hearing elsewhere, it was often heard there. At present the great 
Review was considerably eclipsed, and the influence with which it 
started into life was quite gone. 

BltOWNING AND COLElilDGE. 

I begged him to tell me something of the author of a serial I had 
come across lately, called <£ Bells and Pomegranates,” printed in pain- 
fully small type, on inferior paper, but in which I took great delight. 
There were ballads to make the heart beat fast, and one little tragedy, 
“ The Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” which, though not over disposed to 
what he called sentimentality, I could not read without tears. The 
heroine’s excuse for the sin which left a blot in a ’scutcheon stainless 
for a thousand years, was, in the circumstances of the case, as touch- 
ing a line as I could recall in English poetry : 

“ I bad *10 mother, and we were so young.” 

He said Robert Browning had a powerful intellect, and among the 
men engaged in literature in England just now was one of the few 
from whom it was possible to expect something. He was somewhat 
uncertain about his career, and he himself (Carlyle) had perhaps con- 
tributed to the trouble by assuring him that poetry was no longer a 
field where any true or worthy success could be won or deserved. If 
a man had anything to say entitled to the attention of rational 
creatures, all mortals would come to recognise after a little that there 
was a more effectual way of saying it than in metrical numbers. Poetry 
useS to be regarded as the natural, and even the essential, language of 
feeling, but it was not at all so ; there was not a sentiment in the gamut 
of human passion which could not be adequately expressed in prose. 
Browning’s earliest works had been loudly applauded by undisceming 
people, but he was now heartily ashamed of them, and hoped in the 
end to do something altogether different from “ Sordello ” and 
“ Paracelsus.” He had strong ambition and great confidence in him- 
self, and was considering his future course just now. When he first 
met young Browning, he was a youth living with his parents, people 
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of respectable position among the Dissenters, but not wealthy neither, 
and the little room in which he kept his books was in that sort of trim 
that showed he was the very apple of their eyes. He was about six 
and thirty at present, and a little time before had married Miss 
Barrett, the writer of various poems. She had long been confined to 
a sofa by spinal disease, and seemed destined to end there very 
speedily, but the ending was to be quite otherwise, as it proved. 
Browning made his way to her in a strange manner, and they fell 
mutually in love. She rose up from her sick Jaed with recovered 
strength and agility, and was now, it was understood, tolerably well. 
They married and were living together in Italy, like the hero and 
heroine of a mediaeval romance. 

I asked him did he remember a little poem of Coleridge’s called, 
“ The Suicide’s Argument ” ; it had the most astonishing resemblance 
to one of Browning’s various styles, and in a smaller man would 
suggest palpable imitation. 

This was the poem : 

“THE SUICIDE'S ARGUMENT. 

Ere the birth of my life, if I wished it or no, 

No question was asked me— it could not be so ! 

If the life was the question, a thing sent to try. 

And to live on be Yes ; what can No be? to die. 

N A TU RK'S ANSW IS It. 

Is’t returned, as ’twere sent ? Is’t no worse for the wear ? 

Think first, What you are ! Call to mind what you were ! 

I gave you innocence, I gave you hope, 

Gave health and genius, and an ample scope. 

Return you me guilt, lethargy, despair ? 

Make out the invent’ ry ; inspect, compare ! 

Then die — if die you (fare 1 ** 

He replied that Browning was an original man, and by no means 
a person* who would consciously imitate any one. There was nothing 
very admirable in the performance likely to tempt a man into imitation. 
It would be seen by-and-by that Browning was the stronger man 
of the two, and had no need to go marauding in that quarter. 

I said I thought the stronger man would find it hard to match 
“ Christabel,” or “ The Ancient Mariner,” or to influence men's lives 
as they had been influenced by u The Friend,” or “ The Lay Sermon n 
in their day. 

Not so, Carlyle said, whatever Coleridge had written was vague and 
purposeless, and, when one came to consider it, intrinsically cowardly, 
and for the most part was quite forgotten in these times. He had 
reconciled himself to believe in the Church of England long after it had 
become a dream to him. For his part he had gone to hear Coleridge 
when he first came to London with a certain sort of interest, and he 
talked an entire evening, or lectured, for it was not talk, on whatever 
came uppermost in his mind. There were a number of ingenious 
flashes and pleasant illustrations in his discourse, but it led nowhere, 
and was essentially barren. When all was said, Coleridge was a poor, 
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greedy, sensual creature, who could not keep from his laudanum bottle 
though he knew it would destroy him. 

One of the products of his system, he added, after a pause, was 
Hartley Coleridge, whom he (Carlyle) had one day seen down in the 
country, and found the strangest ghost of a human creature, with 
eyes that gleamed like two rainbows over a ruined world. The poor 
fellow had fallen into worse habits than his father’s, and was main- 
tained by a few benevolent friends in a way that was altogether 
melancholy and humiliating. Some bookseller had got a book called 
“ Biographia Borealis” out of him by locking him up, and only 
letting him out when his day’s work was done. He died prema- 
turely, as was to be expected of one who had forgotten his relation 
to everlasting laws, which cannot by any contrivance be ignored 
without worse befalling. His brother, he believed, had long ceased to 
do anything for him. The brother was a Protestant priest ; a 
smooth, sleek, sonorous follow, who contrived to get on better in the 
world than his father or brother, for reasons which need not be 
inquired into. He had the management of some model High Church 
schools at Chelsea, and quacked away there, pouring out huge floods 
of the sort of rhetoric that class of persons deal in, which he tried to 
persuade himself he believed. These were about the entire outcome 
ol the Coleridgian theory of human duties and responsibilities. 

I inquired if he had ever seen a sonnet by Coleridge not included 
in his poems, but published in “The Friend,” entitled “The Good 
Great Man.” In my judgment it might be confidently placed beside 
the best sonnets of Milton and Wordsworth ; if Robert Browning had 
written it of Thomas Carlyle, it would do honour to them both. He 
had not read it, and I recited it from memory. 

“ seldom, Friend ! a good great man inherits 
Honour or wealth, with all his worth and pains ! 

It sound* like stories from the land of spirits, 

If any man obtain that* which he merits, 

Or any merit that which he obtains. 

44 For shame, dear Friend ! renounce this canting strain : 

What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain ? 

Place— -titles— salary— a gilded chain, 

Or throne of corses which his sword hath slain ? 

Greatness and goodness are not means but ends, 

Hath he not always treasures, always friend*. 

The good great man ? Three treasures, love and light, 

And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s breath, 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 

, Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death, 7 ’* 

Yes, lie said there were bits of Coleridge fanciful and musical 
enough, but the theory and practioe of his life as he lived it, and his 
doctrines as he practised them, was a result not pleasant to contemn 
plate. 


f°t m 8ever ? 1 y rar * afterwards with Robert Browning he 
It i. a sonnet “J* , esca P t ' <3 mo, that though in structure and character 
l^in^te nmto. h b lm0a ’ ly dcmo,t that utle ' as it has a line more than the 
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Reverting to Browning, I told him that| I found it difficult to 
induce my friends to accept him at my estimate. One of them, to 
whom I lent “ Sordello,” sent it back with an inquiry, whether by 
any chance it might be the sacred book of the Irvingite Church, 
written in their unknown tongue ? If it had a meaning, as I had 
assured him, was there any good reason why the problems of poetry 
should be more abstruse and perplexing than the problems of 
mathematics ? 

At a later period (1854), speaking again of the Brownings, I asked 
him if he had read ** Aurora Leigh.” I found graphic character painting 
and charming bits of social philosophy in it, and a style as easy and 
flowing as the best talk of cultivated people. What it wanted, I 
thought, was what her husband was strongest in, dramatic power. 
The feeble old Puseyite and the peasant girl, the woman of fashion 
and the woman of genius, spoke the same epigrammatic or axiomatic 
language. If it were reduced to half the length it would probably 
have twice the chance of living. 

Carlyle said he had read little bits of “ Aurora Leigh,” in reviews 
chiefly, and did not discern anything in it which suggested the proba- 
bility of its living beyond its little day. It furnished rather a 
beggarly account of this nineteenth century, with which one might 
guess future centuries would not concern themselves much. She went 
extensively into Fourierism and phalansteries, things likely to be 
altogether forgotten, and which would make the reading of the book 
a task as difficult to the next century as Spenser’s historical allegories 
or Drydon’s theological ones were just now. But she did not want a 
certain bright vivacity and keen womanly eye for the straugo things 
transacted in the theatre of the world neither. If it was too big, 
that was not an uncommon fault of books just now. After a pause, 
he wont on to say that he often reflected what an old Homan or a 
vigorous Norseman would make of modern sentimental poetry, or of 
such a windy phenomenon as Shelley. 

* Cakleton. 

I recalled an incident at one of our recent breakfasts in Dublin, the 
by-play of which had escaped him. He was speaking of Shelley, and 
declared he was a poor shrieking creature who had said or sung nothing 
worth a serious man being at the trouble of remembering. D. F. 
MacCarthy, a young poet, who was an enthusiastic Shelleyite, was in 
great wrath, but controlled himself out of respect for the laws of hospi- 
tality.* William Carleton,t who was present, took up Carlyle's dictum, 
and declared that this was what he had long been saying to these 
young men, but they would not listen to him, MacCarthy, who had 
great humour and readiness, and who was persuaded that Carleton 

* D. F. MacCarthy, the translator of Calderon and author of “ The Early Days of 
Shelley,” &c. t Author of “ The Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry./ 
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had never taken the trouble to read either Shelley or Carlyle, looked 
at him reproachfully a moment, and said, " Surely, Carleton, you would 
not disparage Shelley's masterpiece, 1 Sartor Besartus ?'” h The 
ripple of laughter with which the company received this sally put 
Carleton on his guard ; he looked round the table with his keen 
natural wit, divined the state of the case, and escaped the ambuscade. 
“ Ah, my young friend,” he said, “ it would be well for Shelley if he 
could write a book like * Sartor Eesartus.' ” 

c Savage Landoh. 

I spoke of Savage Landor. Landor, he said, was a man of real 
capacity for literary work of some sort, but he had fallen into an extra- 
vagant method of stating his opinions, which made any serious accept- 
ance of them altogether impossible. If he encountered anywhere an 
honest man doing his duty with decent constancy, he straightway 
announced that here was a phenomenal mortal, a new and authentic 
emanation of the Deity. This was a sort of talk to which silence was 
to be preferred. Landor had not come to discern the actual relation 
of things in the world, very far from it. But there was something 
honourable and elevated, too, in his view of the subject when ono 
came to consider it. He was sincere as well as ardent and impetuous, 
and he was altogether persuaded for the time that the wild fancies he 
paraded before the world were actual verities. But the personal im- 
pression he left on those who casually encountered him was that of a 
wild creature with fierce eyes and boisterous attitudes, uttering pro- 
digious exaggerations on every topic that turned up, followed by a 
guffaw that was not exhilarating ; rather otherwise, indeed. 

I said he dropped his paragons as abruptly as he took them up. 
The first edition of the t( Imaginary Conversations ” was dedicated to 
Bolivar and Sir Eobert Wilson ; to Bolivar because he accomplished a 
more memorable work than any man had ever brought to a termination 
in this universe, and to Wilson for prodigious military achievements 
and heroic personal virtues. John Forster told me th$t Landor 
erased these dedications because he had altered his mind about the 
men, and regarded Bolivar, in particular, as an impostor, crowned with 
laurels for winning battles at which he was not even present. 

Yes, Carlyle replied, this was his method of procedure. He was 
not inflexible in his opinions, but he was inflexible in his determination 
to be right, which, when one came to consider it, was the more manful 
and honourable method. 

I suggested that it was a serious deduction from the u Imaginary 
Conversations ” that they had the dramatic form without the dramatic 
spirit. He made Bomans, Saxons and Sandwich Islanders talk the 
same balanced periods, and approached the heart of a subject by the 
same slow Socratic method. And he sometimes destroyed the illusion 
of his work by putting sly sarcasms on Pitt or Byron, Napoleon or 
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the Pope, into the mouths of Greeks and Romans, or of Englishmen of 
qnite a different generation. 

Yes, he said, even in the windy rollicking Nocfces of Blackwood 
you nret human beings whose sayings belonged to the speaker, and 
were not to be confounded one with another ; but the u Conversations ’* 
were all more or less Landor. There were fine touches of character 
in his statesmen and poets which Wilson or Lockhart could not 
match, astonishing liveliness and vigour, too, and a far wider horizon 
of human interest. 

I inquired whether literature was not merely his pastime, taken up 
by fits and starts ? 

He replied that Landor had been drawn into literature bjr ambition ; 
ho found it did not altogether succeed with him ; his merits were far 
from being acknowledged by all mankind, which soured him in dealing 
with his fellow-creatures. 

After a pause he went on. Landor, when he was young, went to 
Italy, believing that England was too base a place for a man of 
honour to dwell in ; but he soon came to discover that Italy was 
intrinsically a baser place. For the last ten years he lived near Bath, 
coming rarely to London, which he professed to hat© and despise. 
He had left his wife in Italy, giving her all his income except a 
couple of hundred pounds to get him a daily beefsteak in England. 
She was not a wise or docile woman, and he could not live with her 
any longer. lie was about to remove liis children that they might 
be properly educated, a task for which he esteemed her in no way fit, 
but the eldest son snatched up a gun and declared that he had come 
to a time of life to form an opinion on this question, and by G— 
he would shoot any one who attempted to separate his mother and 
her children — so Landor had to leave them where they were. 

I inquired if his wife were the Ianthe to whom so many of his 
poems were addressed. Carlyle said he thought not ; Ianthe was 
probably a young girl at Bath, whom Landor counted the model of all 
perfection, and whom he got a good deal rallied about in London, 
other people forming quite a different estimate of her gifts. 

Odds and Ends. 

He fell into a pleasant gossip on trifling things, and suggested 
that going the whole hog was probably a phrase of Irish origin. 
Hog he found was a synonym in Ireland for a tenpenny piece when 
that coin was in common use in the country. It might be assumed, 
without much improbability, that an Irishman who began to give his 
friend a treat in a frugal spirit gradually warmed to the business, and 
at length, in an explosion of hospitality, proclaimed his intention of 
magnanimously spending the entire coin. In this sense, going the 
whole hog had a plain significance; but in the other it was hopeless 
nonsense. I told him that I thought I had recently chanced on the 
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explanation of another perplexing phrase, Hamlet's test of his own 
sanity — that he knew a hawk from a handsaw. A plasterer who was 
working for me called to the boy in attendance to bring him his 
hawk, which it appears is the name of the sort of pallet on winch a 
plasterer carries mortar. Knowing a hawk from a handsaw in this 
sense was a natural enough test of intelligence, like knowing a hatchet 
from a crowbar. 

Was there any evidence, he inquired^ that the word was in use 
in the reign of Elizabeth ? This was an indispensable basis for my 
hypothesis. The liawk and the heronshaw of falconry seemed a 
more natural comparison in the mouth of a young prince than one 
taken from* the tools of an artisan. Speaking of the significant 
sayings of notable men, I happened to quote Lord Plunket’s phrase : 
that to the unthinking history was only an old almanac. He said 
the phrase, if anybody cared to know, was not Lord Hunket’s at all, 
but Jimmy Boswell's, who said to Johnston that somebody or other 
would reduce all history to the condition of an old almanac, a .mere 
chronological series of events. I answered, laughing, that the 
currency of Jimmy Boswell's book in Ireland sixty years ago was an 
indispensable basis for any theory that called in question Blanket's 
originality. Speaking of the difficulties foreigners find in mastering 
colloquial English, he mentioned a blunder of Mozzini’s, who called 
Scotch paupers “ Scotch poors.” I told him a kindred stoiy which a 
friend of mine, who visited Dr. Dellinger, brought home with him. 
° There is a prodigious multitude of infidels in Germany, I fear,” 
said my friend. “Yes,” replied the professor, “infidels are 
numerous, but there are a good many 1 fidels ’ also.” He had been 
smoking all day, and I suggested that one who suffered so much 
from sleeplessness and indigestion ought not to smoke, or at any 
rate., to smoke so constantly. He replied that he probably did 
himself some slight injury, but not much. He had given up smoking 
for an entire year at the instance of a doctor, who assured him 
at a period when he suffered much that his only ailment was too 
much tobacco. At the end of the year he w r as walking one even- 
ing in the country, so weak that he was hardly able to crawl 
from tree to tree, when he suddenly determined that whatever was 
amiss with him that fellow at least did not understand it, and 
he returned to tobacco, and smoked since without let or hindrance. 
In latter days he had got in London a bunch of Repeal pipes, as 
they were called, which were by far the best he had ever met 
with ; but he could not get a further supply in Dublin, though he 
had made careful inquiries. , I laughingly assured him that these 
excellent Repeal pipes were strictly reserved for true believers, and 
I would get him a supply if he qualified in the ordinary manner. 

0. Gavan Duffy. 


{To be continued.) 



THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY. 


A FTER the remarkable and important articles on Italian affairs 
recently published by both the Contemporary Review and the 
lievue des Deux Maudes, it seems almost superfluous for me to approach 
the subject. My excuse for so doing is that mine is a neutral country, 
quite apart from the rivalries and ambitions of great Powers, and 
whose sole interest in foreign politics is the maintenance of peace, the 
further development of economic relations between nation and nation, 
and the general progress of humanity. It follows, therefore, that 
what I say, failing any other merit, will, at all events, possess that of 
impartiality. 

In the two articles which Signor Crispi wrote in the Contemporary 
Review,* his object was to prove that the recent policy of Italy and 
her adhesion to the Triple Alliance had been compelled by the fact 
that France was, and ever had been, hostile to a united Italy, and had 
never really recognised Rome as its capital. Signor Crispi is here 
both right and wrong ; in other words, it is essential very carefully 
to distinguish between different periods and currents of ideas. 

It is, of course, obvious that an event so important as the estab- 
lishment, on the confines of France, of a united realm of the first 
magnitude, involving the suppression of the temporal power of the 
great head of the Catholic Church, could not be similarly appreciated 
by all Frenchmen, or more particularly by all parties. The unity 
of Italy, with Rome as capital, has always found, and still finds, 
enemies in all devout Catholics and Ultramontanes. This, of course, 
can excite no surprise. It was opposed also by what I will call 
the political party — that is to say, by thosp who place themselves, 
as Signor Crispi does on behalf of his own Country, at the point of 

* June and August, 1691. 
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view* of the possible rivalries of nations and of the balance of 
power. It is quite clear that France — then in the enjoyment 
of complete unity, and the first military nation in Europe — was com- 
paratively far stronger when her neighbour Germany was split up 
into twenty little separate States, not unfrequently rivals, and at all 
events incapable of united action, and when Italy was also divided 
into principalities. Thiers constantly referred to this state of things 
in his speeches. Not only Liberal-Conservatives like Thiers, but 
Republicans such a^ EugSne Pelletan, and Socialists such as Proudhon, 
also expressed the same opinion. All, while anxious to see Italy- 
delivered from a foreign yoke, were desirous that in her own interest, 
as well as in that of France, she should form a federation and not a 
united State. And, at the present day, in view of the existing 
situation, and from a French standpoint, might they not well maintain 
that they discerned the future clearly ? It cannot, therefore, be denied % 
that two powerful and influential groups in France were opposed to 
the unify of Italy. 

But, on the other hand, the great majority of the French people 
were in favour of it ; and this in consequence of two orders of ideas 
which are very prevalent in the country. Without going so far as to 
adopt Gambetta’s famous motto, “ Clericalism is our great enemy,” 
the bourgeoisie, the workmen, and even the peasantry, are, as a rule, 
anti-clerical. This general sentiment is a legacy of the Revolution, 
easily^ explained by the horror which any recollection of the former 
state of things inspires. The great mass of the French nation, 
therefore, applauded the fall of the temporal power, and the mere 
notion of France taking up arms to defend it would have appeared 
monstrous and absurd. 

In the second place, at that period, France considered herself the 
patroness of all oppressed nationalities. She was lired by a noble 
enthusiasm for tho independence of Greece, of Italy, and later on of 
Hungary. She would have delivered Poland from Muscovite rule, at 
any cost, in spite of German opposition and the risk of a war with 
united Europe. There were popular movements and insurrections, 
with cries of “ Vive la Pologne,” not only under Louis Philippe, but 
as late as the Second Republic. What Frenchman was not moved by 
the perusal of Silvio Pellico's “ Le mie Prigioni,” by George Sand's 
(i Oreo,” and by the verses of the poets who depicted the sufferings of 
Italy ? Who did not long to see the hard and cruel Austrian 
domination in the land of Dante and Petrarch come to an end ? 
Such feelings as these, which were favourable to Italy, and we may 
even say to Italian unity, were still very general in France even after 
1870, although the people had in vain hoped for some assistance in 
their troubles from the other side of the Alps. It was known that 
Victor Emmanuel had shed tears, and even gone so far as to insult 
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his trusted Minister, Sella, when it was proved to him that the Italian 
army was wholly incapable of taking the field in time. The generous, 
though wholly futile, effort of Garibaldi, who attempted to come to 
the rescue of Bourbaki’s army when it was already completely dis- 
organised, was not forgotten. 

How has it happened that the natural friendship between two 
sister nations has been replaced by such very different feelings ? 

The reason is certainly not, as Signor CJrispi and many other 
Italians of note with him maintain, the fear lest # France should sup- 
port the Pope, and even reconquer his States for him by force of arms; 
it is, in part, the occupation of Tunis by French troops, for the purpose 
of chastising the Kroumirs. This is a very important point, which 1 
will endeavour to prove later on. 

But the true and serious cause of the existing ill-feeling between 
France and Italy lies still deeper. We may seek it in the position 
which Italy took in Europe, after she became a united kingdom. De- 
finitely liberated and unified, after 1870, she was admitted to a place 
beside England, France, Germany, Russia, and Austro-Hungary. 
She became the sixth Great Power, and had a voice, with the others, 
in regulating the politics of our continent. 

It would have been wiser to refuse this onerous and perilous 
honour. Happy the small States whicli have no such weighty respon- 
sibility ! But it was too much to expect such exceeding wisdom from 
either the king or the country. Although taking her scab amongst 
the l)ii Majores, Italy might still have kept somewhat in the back- 
ground, and only interfered in the deliberations of the Powers in 
order to defend the rights of the people, or in humanitarian questions, 
abstaining for herself from any recourse to arms, and letting it be 
clearly understood that all her# resources and all her activity 
were to be devoted to home affairs. This attitude, which is very 
similar to that, adopted by the United States when they take part 
in any congress or conference of the Powers, would have placed 
Italy in the same sort of position as, for instance, Spain* i have 
spoken to this effect very frequently, and many years ago, to 
eminent Italian statesmen of different parties ; and all, without 
exception, including that groat Parliamentarian — so prudent, so 
moderate, so far-seeing — Minghetti, repudiated any such notion 
with the utmost indignation, as wholly unworthy of regenerated 
Italy. They argued that she was now a Great Power, and as such, 
must accept the burdens with the honours. To be nothing but a 
Belgium or a Switzerland, with a population of 30,000,000, — never ! 
It, was a duty to herself, her dignity, and her past history, to have 
the right of interference in international affairs, to contribute to the 
maintenance of the equilibrium of Europe, and, more particularly, in 
the Mediterranean, and to prevent the preponderance of one or other 
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of her neighbours from threatening her own security. It was, there- 
fore, essential that she should be possessed of a large army and a power- 
ful fleet, and also of colonies. 

Italy was eager to give her opinion, even on the most delicate 
questions. For example, before the English were obliged to occupy 
Egypt, in order to save it from anarchy, on the refusal of France 
to have anything further to do with the matter, it was proposed to 
form a sort of protectorate of the three Powers — France, England, 
and Italy. .The failure of this scheme, which was at the time amply 
justified by the very considerable interests possessed by all three States 
on the banks of the Nile, was a cruel disappointment for Italy, for 
which those who recollect the incident have never consoled themselves. 
It would have been a satisfaction to Italy to be completely entangled 
in the Egyptian wasp’s-nest, from which even France preferred to 
withdraw.* Every one beyond the Alps, at that period, seemed to 
be attacked by that mania for greatness, designated so appropriately 
by the much regretted Jacini as mfyalomanie , which led every Italian 
to be anxious that his country should play an important part in the 
affairs of the world. 

Besides, the one special object, common to ail Italian statesmen, of 
maintfiining the equilibrium in the Mediterranean, sufficed alone to 
create, sooner or later, antagonism and difficulties in their relations 
with France. Franco, powerfully established on the two shores of 
this inland sea, with her thirty-eight million inhabitants, her almost 
exhaustless finances, her innumerable army and excellent fleet, must 
inevitably occupy a preponderating position. It is clear, therefore, 
that if Italy wishes to maintain a chimerical equilibrium, she can 
-only do so by seeking alliances, and more particularly that of England, 
who also considers that she must ha\(£ her share of influence and power 
in the Mediterranean. 

We may, then, repeat that the idea of equilibrium in the Mediter- 
ranean, which Italy, so far, has ever laid stress upon as a matter of 
vital interest, implied a latent antagonism with regard to France. An 
unlooked-for incident rendered this antagonism open. 

I have been informed, on good authority, that in the conferences 

* It may be recollected that t M. <le Freycinet appealed to the Chamber for a vote 
-of credit for the purpose of sending a small body of four thousand troops to Egypt, 
to act. in concert with the English in maintaining order there. The offer of co-operation 
came from th «? Cabinet of St. James’s. The great interest of France in Egypt, particu- 
larly in the S uez Canal, was an ample justification for such interference. Nevertheless, 
•after a brillif nt and cutting speech by 'M. Cl&nenoeau, the Chamber of Deputies rejected 
the Bill by 9 n overwhelming majority — 416 votes to 75 -and M. de Freycinet resigned. 
Frenchmen now bitterly regret this vote of July 20, 1882, and yet who can say that 
M. Clomcnc , au was not right ? There is nothing more dangerous than a condominium . 
This was well proved by the occupation of Schleswig-Holstein by Prussia and Austria 
conjointly. What special advantage would it be to France if, at the present moment, 
her red trousers were mounting guard at Cairo in oompany with English red coats ? 
The point of interest for the world in general, and also for French trade and finance, 
is whether order and security are established in Egypt. If England be willing to take 
upon herself* the r6ie of police officer, why envy her so ungrateful a task t 
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which preceded the Berlin Treaty the representatives of Italy felt 
themselves very much shut out, their colleagues displaying great 
coldness towards them, and even at times a lack of goodwill. This 
treaty, and especially its immediate results, provoked in Italy feelings 
of violent resentment. The general irritation was deep and lasting. 
Anstro-Hungary received Bosnia and Herzegovina ; England, Cyprus ; 
Russia, the liberation of Bulgaria and access to the mouth of the 
Danube; and France, (this was the very nadir of bitterness and 
humiliation) Tunis; whereas the young realm^came away empty- 
handed. 

It may be asked, “ What did the Italians expect ? Did they 
suppose that Austria would give up the Italian district of the Tyrol ; 
or that Albania or Tripoli would be taken from Turkey for her benefit ? ” 
Such ideas could not be entertained for an instant. They hoped, 
perhaps, for Tunis, but France would never have permitted that. It 
is certainly somewhat hard for Italy to see the Regency henceforth 
annexed to Algeria, but is it not very natural that it should be so 
under existing conditions? It is argued that it iB a permanent 
menace to Sicily ; but is not Toulon still more threatening to Genoa, 
and in far closer proximity ? 

Besides, in the event of war it is certain that France would never 
make her basis of operations in Africa, where she has little or no 
resources, whereas on her own coasts she is abundantly provided with 
men, arms, munitions, and provisions of all kinds. The Italians, 
however, could not and would not listen to any argument. They 
were so deeply irritated that their exasperation ^ordered on fury. 
It was beyond description, and quite general; it was shared by the 
most devoted friends of France, and by men renowned for their 
moderation.* t 

The most cruel trial of all for Italy, however, was that she could 
count on no support in her resistance to France. Russia was incon- 
solable at being obliged by the other Powers, including Italy, to give 
up the treaty of San Stefano. Austria could not pardon the Irre- 
dentist claims. And as for the two natural allies, Germany and 
England, it was —oh mockery ! — Lord Salisbury and Prince Bismarck 
who offered Tunis to France, the former with the view of giving to 
that Power a, compensation calculated somewhat to deaden the notions 


* I found this to be the case, not only from letters received from Italy, but from a 
visit to the country which I made just at that time. I give one little example out of 
several which struck me. At the banquet which the city of Turin offered to the Institute 
of International Law, in September 188*2, l was seated next to one of the chief 
authorities. Glancing at the mtnu, I observed that there were .only Italian wines. 
I remarked casually to my neighbour that I was very pleased -to have an opportunity 
of making the acquaintance of the wines of the country. “We shall drink no more 
French wines,” be replied; *?she has refused to recognise our rights, a od has 
humiliated us* .Her desire, is to see us wholly crushed, but we will show that we can 
defend ourselves. Even our women will take up arms.” I had called forth, most in* 
voluntarily, an explosion of indignation and anger which absolutely amazed me. , 
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of revenge, and the latter in order to create a cause of dissension and 
hostility between Italy and France, of which it would not be difficult 
for him to reap the advantage* 

Italy, not accepting the rdle of a disinterested nation which would 
see the power of its neighbours increase without either fear or jealousy, 
naturally felt a most ardent desire to get out of her isolated and 
exceptional position. About this time strange and disquieting nego- 
tiations, which were going on between Rome and Berlin, induced 
the Italian Government to throw itself into the arms of Bismarck. 
We must here recall an incident of 1881-1882 which Signor Crispi 
wholly ignores in his two remarkable articles. Prince Bismarck, 
who shortly before had urged a revision of the Law of Guarantees 
against the Pope, now asked for its revision in favour of His Holi- 
ness. M. de Schloezer was despatched on an official mission to 
the Vatican, bringing to the Pope a most amiable and reassuring 
message. A telegram from the Italian Foreign Minister to the 
Italian Ambassador in Berlin betrays the uneasiness felt at the 
Quirinal. The Pope and his surroundings were quite elated. They 
even went so far as to hope that Germany might restore some States 
to the Papal See.* 

Prince Bismarck, in thus Biding with the Papacy, or in seeming to 
do so, secured three great advantages. He obtained the votes of the 
extreme Catholics in the German Parliament in support of his 
economic reforms. By putting an end to the Kulturlcampf he 
lessened the hostility of the clergy in Alsace-Lorraine, and, lastly, he 
obliged Italy, standing alone and threatened as to Rome, to have 
recourse to himself. It was* the trick of the forced card. 

Could the Italian Government possibly do otherwise than seize 
such an opportunity as was then offered of abandoning her isolated 
position, which she recognised as fraught with peril, and securing the 
alliance of Germany, instead of the threatening hostility exhibited by 
Prince Bismarck in the ecclesiastical question ? 

Her position was transformed by this alliance as by magic. It 
had been most painful and dangerous, and it was now excellent. She 
felt herself thenceforth strong, and well supported as against France ; 
and all uneasiness as to foreign interference in the Roman question 
vanished. One might well ask the French statesmen — who were them- 
selves so eager to seize the first occasion of escape from their 

* The situation was so strained, and there was, at this moment, such a general belief 
in the active interference of Germany in favour of the Pope, that I endeavoured to 
show the obstacles which stood in the way of any such step. I depicted the hopes 
indulged in by the Vatican in the foUowing terms : 41 Those who are admitted to see 
the Pope describe him as looking quite joyful. Those who are immediately about him 
look mysterious in order to conceal their too great joy and their secret hopes. * No, * they 
whisper, ‘it will not be to-morrow ; but great things are plotting. Borne is doomed ; 
Sella admits it : the Pope will again be king. He will be delivered. by the hand of 
barbarians, who will drive out tie usurper.”'— (Article in the JR* me de Belgique* 
February 15,4882). 
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isolation, who hare recently displayed so much enthusiasm for the 
understanding with Russia, in spite of their former infatuation for 
Poland — whether, taking into consideration^ the critical condition of 
Italy, they would not have acted as she did ? Every one recollects 
King Humbert’s visit in 1882 to Vienna, where the Triple Alliance 
was discussed and approached through Signor* Mancini, the Foreign 
Minister of Italy, and Count di Robilant, the Italian Ambassador at 
Vienna. I knew Signor Mancini personally, and- 1 have not the 
smallest hesitation in affirming that he was a sincere friend of France. 
He was a staunch supporter of the peace and arbitration principle, 
and would have refused to sign any treaty with an aggressive object. 
If he adhered to the Triple Alliance, he did so, in the firsft place, 
because he was convinced that its result would be the maintenance of 
peace ; and, secondly, because it appeared to be the only safe course 
for Italy to adopt at the time. 

The mere recital of these well-known facts proves that the conduct 
of Italy throughout this matter is to be explained not at all by any 
fear of French interference in favour of the Pope — a thing no one 
even thought of at that period — but, on the contrary, by the 
-advances made to the Vatican by Germany through M. de Schloexer’s 
mission, and by the threatening attitude which Prince Bismarck 
assumed in 1881-82 towards tho Quirinal. The action of Italy is 
far more easily justified and explained in this way than by reference 
to the chimerical fears and apprehensions to which Signor Crispi 
attributes it. Frenchmen themselves, if they will but reilecfc, will be 
tho first to recognise this fact. 

The Italians complain bitterly that the French, who are so hard 
on their own clergy at home, have never by any public act recognised 
the occupation of Rome by Italy, as the Emperor William did, for 
instance, when he accepted King Humberts hospitality at the Quirinal. 
We must however be just, and admit that the object of the Triple 
Alliance is to maintain the stains quo, and that this status quo means 
that France shall leave Alsace-Lorraine in the hands of Germany. 
Some Powers may, of course, congratulate themselves on a treaty the 
effect of which is to lessen the chances of war; but one cannot 
expect Frenchmen to do so. As Italy forms part of the barrier 
against the presumed designs of France, the latter very naturally 
endeavours to seek means to weaken Italy. The Roman question and 
the claims of the Pope attain, in a measure, this result, and, under 
pertain circumstances, might become a formidable weapon in her hands. 
Xt would certainly be too much to hope that she should part with this, 
jft is quite as natural now that France should not be willing to abandon 
the means at her disposal for holding her own against the Allied 
Powers, as it was in 1881-82 that Italy should join the Triple 
Al^ance. 
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In. the treaty which handed over Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, 
there was a stipulation that the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
exclusively Danish portion of Schleswig should be duly respected, a 
clause which has never hitherto been observed. Can Germany 
reasonably ask France \o give her adhesion to a state of things 
directly contravening a formal article of the Treaty of Nikolsburg, 
which, moreover, she is not called upon to see fulfilled, as she ^did 
not interfere in it ? 

Although France did not choose to abandon a means of pressure 
which even Germany retained in her own hands until after the Triple 
Alliance was concluded, there was not the slightest real danger 
of thefljFrench Government defending the interests of the Temporal 
Power. Such a course could only have presented itself if* the 
monarchy had been restored, and with a view to giving satisfaction 
to the clerical party, to wkfim the return to power would have been 
due. Napoleon III. acted in this way in spite of his sympathy for 
Italy. But, even in such a case, the restored monarchy would almost 
certainly have hesitated to adopt such a policy on account of the 
resistance it would have met with both at home and from Germany, 
which would have been interested in supporting Italy. Hence we 
see that, previously to 1882, there was nothing to fear on this score ; 
and it is, certainly, not any such purely imaginary danger which could 
have induced the Italian Government to ally itself to Germany and 
Austria, 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that since 1882 the situation 
has been completely altered. The French Republic & not likely to- 
commit the egregious blunder of attacking Italy, as Italians, by some 
singular aberration, seem sometimes to imagine it will do ; * but tho 
question of the Temporal Power is a thorn in the side of Italy, and, as 
Italy forms part of the barrier opposed to tho claims and aspirations 
of France, the latter is not likely to give any assistance towards the 
extraction of the thorn, or the smoothing away of a difficulty which 
she might some day manage to turn to her own advantage. 

Having explained the manner in which Italy, aspiring to become 

a Great Power, was drawn on in spite of herself, and, one might 

even say, constrained* and forced to enter upon the Triple Alliance, 

one is led to inquire why she did not withdraw from it after the 
* * 

* During tlic summer of 1880 , at the period of the Paris Exhibition, the Italian 
Government seriously believed, at a given moment-, that the French fleet was about to 
surprise La Spezzia, and destroy the 'arsenals there. It was thought right' to inform the 
English fleet in the Mediterranean, which sailed at once to Genoa, to follow the course 
of events, and be on the spot ready for any emergency. It appears that the explana- 
tion of tki£ singular ad venture is as follows : The fleet at. Toulon had been given, as 
a subject for tactical study, “an attack on La Spesszia.” Home lion -official person 
informed of this had taken the matter seriously, and told the Italian Minister of 
Marine, who, in his turn, did not think it impossible, there being at that time a deep 
conviction in Italy of the evil designs of France. This incredible stoiy is, nevertheless, 
perfectly true. - ■ * 
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circumstances had entirely changed, and particularly last summer 
(1891) when her relations with France were on a much more satisfac- 
tory footing, in 'consequence of the friendly attitude of the newly 
formed Cabinet of Di Rudini ? 

Here, again, I think we might safely leave the conduct of the 
Italian Government to the judgment of any impartial Frenchman. 
In the first place, there is the consideration of the point of honour, 
which at the present moment will be better understood in Paris than 
anywhere else. With the Franco-llussian agreement on the point of 
settlement, Italy caunot, without being accused of cowardice and 
exposing herself to just attack, abandon her allies in view of the 
serious danger which henceforth threatens them.* In additioxrto this, 
the question of Rome, which was pressed by Germany in 1881-82 and 
which determined Italy to enter upon the Triple Alliance, still remains, 
and it is far more to be feared that this cause may be espoused by 
Germany and Austro-Hungary than by Republican France. 

It must not be forgotten that Austro-Hungary is at heart clerical, 
as are the Emperor and his Court ; and that Francis Joseph could 
not make up his mind to return the visit King Humbert paid him at 
Vienna for fear of wounding the Pope. If he were openly to support 
the Papacy, the majority of his subjects would fully approve — at all 
events he would meet with no serious resistance.! * 

* True, the renewal of the Triple Alliance wan signed last summer (1801) before the 
French licet went to Kronstadt; but, according to information received from what I 
belie iu to be a perfectly reliable source, the Italian Government was informed of the 
pending negotiations and of the Franco ‘Russian understanding. In addition to this, 
the Marquis di Itaidini was anxious that public opinion should be fixed as to an 
accomplished and inevitable fact, in order to avoid the excitement and agitation which 
any uncertainty as to the situation might have provoked. M. Giacometti, in the 
Jienttn de# JJetix Monde#, says that the Marquis di Rudini yielded. to pressure from 
England when he signed the renewal of the Triple Alliance ; but any such intervention 
would be in direct opposition to the policy of the English Cabinet during the last few' 
\ ears, and it is highly improbable that Lord Salisbury would take any such course. 

t In order to prove how threatening and uncertain the situation is in this quarter, wo 
have but to recall the agitation and uneasiness provoked in the Italian Parliament by 
Count Kalnoky \s reply respecting the Roman question, when the following telegram 
was handed in : — 

“ Vuckva, Xov. 20. 

11 Giving an explanation as to the Roman question to the Austrian delegation, Count 
Kalnoky so treated it as not to wound the Catholic party. At the same lime he was 
exceedingly careful in no way to offend Italy. 

‘‘Taking into consideration the very legitimate susceptibilities of Catholics who form 
ihe great majority of the Empire, the Minister would wish the head of the Catholic 
Church to enjoy that complete independence which is necessary for him. 

“But, on the other hand, the Government also desires that there should be pence 
between the Papal See and the Kingdom of Italy. The Austrian nation also wishes to ' 
be at peace with the Italian nation. 

“We have concluded a political alliance with Italy, which forms the basis of our 
policy. . * 

** This is why Count Kalnoky refuses to reply to certain questions addressed to him, 
wjuch he could not answer without hurting the feelings of the Italian nation. No 
one has at present solved the problem. 

4 4 The Foreign. Minister was much applauded, and his budget adopted-” 

The uneasiness at Rome was certainly of very short duration, for Count Kalnoky very 
quickly reassured the Quirinal, which probably already knew very well what to think 
of the state of affairs. But the serious point remains that public opinion in Austria 
should compel the Chancellor of the Empire to make such declarations as these. 
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The situation is not the same in Germany, where the great 
majority of the population is Protestant : bat, in point of fact, the 
Emperor William does a# he chooses as regards foreign policy, and 
any interference in favour of the Pope would ensure him the gratitude 
of all the clergy of Alsace-Lorraine and of the Catholic party in Par- 
liament, which would be well worth consideration. All this constitutes 
a formidable arm against Italy, binding her almost irrevocably to the 
Triple -Alliance. Had she not alienated the friendship of France with 
respect to Tunis, had she not assumed as a mission the maintenance 
of the equilibrium 4 of the Mediterranean, she might certainly have 
refused to join the Alliance ; but, having once signed it, it is very 
difficult indeed for her to disengage herself without dishonour, or 
indeed without serious peril. 

Whatever French and German Ministers may choose to say on the 
subject, it is certain that the visit of the ironclads to Kronstadt, and 
Admiral Gervais’ reception there by the Czar, did not contribute to 
render the maintenance, of peace more assured. Nothing, of course, 
is altered in the general situation of Europe. It was already cle&r 
that Russia would not allow France to be crushed by the Triple 
Alliance, and that, on the other hand, France would come forward to 
assist Russia. As Bismarck remarked once, when some one was 
speaking to him of the Franco-Russian Alliance, “There is no question 
of any stick thing , but it is an accomplished fad” Only the change is 
this : that France, henceforth sure of support, will bo more exacting 
and less conciliatory towards Germany and Italy than before. The con- 
dition of affairs is therefore more strained and uncertain. As the best 
Foreign Minister Italy has ever possessed, the Marquis Visconti Venosta, 
remarked tome last autumn, in a conversation on the chances of war, 
at Santena, where we were visiting the tomb and souvenirs of Cavour : 
“Ono must always count ' on the unforeseen. Incidents — here lies the 
danger in certain situations.” 

Neither Signor Crispi, in the Contemporary Review, nor M. 
Giacometti in the Revue ties Deux Mondcs , nor, in fact, the majority of 
Italians, appear to realise that the Roman question must necessarily 
be weighed in the balance and influence the decisions of the Italian 
Government. 

M. Renan, in his interesting volume on Marcus Aurelius, predicts 
that Catholicism, like paganism, will die out in remote country villages 
and wastes, deprived of all culture and light, and Liberals everywhere 
consider the Papacy as of no account. It may be that, contrary 
to Macaulay’s views ou the subject, such is the destiny reserved for 
the Catholic faith in the twentieth century. But it is an undeniable 
fact, nevertheless, that the Pope and the clergy, of whom he is the 
absolute master, are a great power, and are not by any means to be 
ignored. Mr. Stead demonstrates this in 'his recently published 
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u Letters from the Vatican,” with an enthusiasm hardly justifiable in 
so good a Protestant, but with a very clear perception of the real 
state of things. By means of his bishops and priests the Pope con- 
trols the votes of more than one-half of the population in Belgium 
and in Spain, of perhaps a quarter or a third in France, and of 
three-quarters in Ireland, Lower Canada, and the Tyrol. He has in 
hie hands whole provinces of certain Protestant or schismatic empires, 
as, for instance, the Rhenish provinces and Alsace and Lorraine in 
Germany, and Poland in Russia. There may^ therefore, at any 
moment come a time when either a Sovereign or a Minister may find 
it to his interest to purchase the support of the Pope by doing him a 
service, and supporting his claims. Did not the Ministers of Protes- 
tant England negotiate with Leo XIII. in order that he might 
exert his influence and moderate the violence of the agrarian move- 
ment in Ireland ? In Germany the Catholic party have more than 
one hundred votes. Would it not be a temptation to a Minister 
depending on a Parliamentary majority to secure these votes for his 
party ? A Pope interfered in favour of the Government in the 
“ Septennate ” question, and his assistance gained the day. When 
one reflects that the seamless coat of Christ exhibited at Treves has 
attracted a million and a half of pilgrims, it is impossible to deny * 
that there is still a very considerable latent force in fanaticism. 

•Such facts as these are not satisfactory to the supporters of 
• liberty and liberal ideas ; but it is far better, as they are undeniable, 
to look them well in the face than to ignore or forget them. As the 
Pope lays claim to Rome, and exercises all over Europe great influence 
in political complications, this is certainly a very possible danger, and 
must necessarily be a source of constant pre-occupation for the Italian 
Government. If one reflects well on this, then the line of conduct 
followed by Italy becomes much more comprehensible. 

Unfortunately it is not in her power to modify this situation. It 
is true that, by always acting with great prudence, maintaining firmly 
the Law of Guarantees, and assuring complete liberty to pilgrimages, 
as the Marquis di Rudini has recently done in his excellent speech at 
Milan, it is possible to put ,the danger on one side ; but it is nob in 
the least likely to disappear for many years to cbme. Projects of 
conciliation have been proposed in different quarters, and particularly 
by the eminent Stefano Jacini, and by Senator Lombroso, only too 
early lost to his country. All these schemes are alike vitiated 
by one defect, which is independent Of the will of men. They 
involve two irreconcilable principles. On the one band* the Pope 
cannot formally give up all claim to the temporal power which his 
predecessors and the faithful in general hold indispensable to the 
exercise of his ministry ; and, on the other hand, the King cannot 
possibly restore Rome to the Holy See without risking his crown. 
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The present situation must therefore be prolonged until, in course of 
time, the suppression of the temporal power be accepted as naturally 
and definitively as that of the ecclesiastical principalities of Germany 
at the commencement of the present century. 

Besides, it is worthy of remark that the Italian clergy are not in 
the least likely to create difficulties by violent opposition or open 
hostility. Not a single Italian prelate has dreamed of sending to his 
Government abusive communications such as the Archbishop of, Aix, 
M. Gouthe-Soulardj published in the French papers against the 
Minister of Justice. True, the Italian priests deplore the antagonism 
between, the Vatican and the Quirinal ; but they are generally good 
patriots; they love their country, and would bewail an. invasion by 
a foreign foe, even if it were made under the pretext of restoring to 
the Pope his lost provinces. 

Wherever the King, “the usurper,” arrives, the dignitaries of the 
Church make no difficulty about receiving him. I am told that the 
majority of the Bishops share the opinions of ITis Grace of Cremona, a 
learned prelate much interested in the social question, who demonstrated 
recently in very sensible language that it was the duty of the clergy 
to abstain from political struggles. He said : — 

“ The priest in such cases has nothing to win and everything to lose. If 
lie conquer in the electoral battle, his vanquished opponents, with their 
friends and connections, will unite together against him, eager for revenge, 
and, in order to combat this opposition, the minister of a ‘God of peace' is 
forced at times to seek allies among those who do himself and his cause hut 
little credit. If the priests be vanquished, the conquerors boast that the}' 
have gained the upper hand over the Church, which comes in for her share 
of insult, and they spare no means to avoid a future defeat. Ilence, either 
victorious or vanquished, the priest is placed in a most painful position. And 
this is not all. Oh ! you vicars and incumbents of our parishes, after these 
electoral struggles, in which you have taken an active part, can you expect 
01 * hope thal either the victors or the vanquished w'ill come to church, to the 
celebration of mass or to listen to your sermons ? Can you believe that 
they will present themselves at your tribunal to confess their sins and receive 
your counsels, that they will send for you on their death-beds as their 
spiritual advisers and respected fathers in God ? To imagine this you must 
be profoundly ignorant of human nature ; and what J myself have witnessed, 
with my own eyes, prevents my entertaining a doubt on the subject. Our 
parishioners will accept remonstrances from a priest who keeps strictly within 
the bounds of his spiritual ministry, but not from one who has opposed them 
in the political field, because the} 7 consider that in such a case he has usurped 
a position not justly his due. 

“ If we combat the laity in the forum and in the municipal elections, the 
latter consider it but their right to attack us in our temples and on religious 
matters. The priest ought to be the friend and father of all his parishioners, 
of the good in order to make them better, and of. the bad to bring them back 
into the straight path. He should bring to all alike messages of peace and 
the consolations of religion. How* is he to do this if, in electoral warfare, 
he has openly contended with those w ho to-morrow perhaps may stand in 
need of his spiritual assistance ? ” — (“ 11 Clero e fa Society Moderna ” di 
Monsignor Jeremia Bonomelli, Cremona, 1889, pp. 46-48). * 
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We must admit that the Italian clergy understand far better than 
those of Ireland, Canada, Belgium, or the Rhine provinces, and even 
than those of France (although the latter are far more reserved than 
the others in political matters) that their sacerdotal functions should 
render their mission wholly pacific and exclusively spiritual. True, 
there are in Italy, here and there, and more particularly about the 
Vatican, some few fanatics who would unhesitatingly condemn their 
country to fire and sword for the purpose of restoring the Papal 
States,* but if the demon of war, like the devil when lie tempted our 
Saviour in the desert, were to present himself* to Pope Leo XIII,, 
saying, “ You have but to lift your finger and a foreign army, either 
from France or Germany, will cross the Alps, disperse the Italian 
troops and, after disastrous but decisive victories, restore your 
power and drive the usurper from Rome,” I cannot bring myself to 
believe that he who claims to be, on earth, the representative of the 
“ Prince of Peace,” would not refuse to reconquer liis crown at such 
a cost. The danger then, if such there be, does not come from the 
Italian clergy, but from without. It behoves, therefore, the Govern- 
ment of the Quirinal to be very guarded and more prudent than 
ever. 

The speech recently delivered on this subject at Milan by the 
Marquis di Iludini is worthy of all praise. He said : — 

“ Our ecclesiastical policy, the honour and the strength of Italy, hence- 
forth traditional, will be most scrupulously maintained : the unfortunate 
incidents which have recently occurred, for which a few excited and mis- 
guided persons may be hold responsible, will in' nowise cause us to deviate 
therefrom. An event of such trifling importance could not possibly lead to 
a discussion of the fundamental statutes of tlio realm, or to any attempt at a 
modification of the Law of Guarantees of which long experience has proved 
both the wisdom and the necessity. I taly will not lessen by an iota the respect 
she owes to liberty of conscience and religious toleration so gloriously professed 
by our land. Pilgrims from all portions of the globe, safe in tile security 
granted them by our laws, may continue to visit Rome to pay their respectful 
homage to the Sovereign Pontiff, to whom we, who feel safe as to tins 
present and absolutely assured as to the future, can fearlessly guarantee 
complete freedom, while we, at the same time, tender hint sovereign 
honour.” 

When once Italy, threatened as she ever is more or less by the 
Roman question, decided to play the part of a Great Power and to 
constitute herself the guardian of the Mediterranean equilibrium, a 
considerable army and navy became essential to her. even at the risk 

* When Mr. Stead went to Home for the purpose of ascertaining if there were any 
hope of the Vatican taking the lead in the social movement and accepting the idea of 
enthroning an Anglo-Saxon as the head of the Catholic Church, he. travelled with a 
prelate who was also going to the Eternal City. The latter made no secret of his ex- 
pectation that a foreign army would ere long invade Italy, chase away the " usurper,” 
and re-establish the Temporal Power. Mr. Stead was surprised and Indignant at this 
call for war and onslaug booming from a minister of Christ. This was not the only 
delusion dispelled by his journey. (See “ Letters from the Vatican.”) 
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of overtaxing her population, creating a deficit in her Budget, and 
necessitating constant loans ; but even admitting such a policy, which 
is open to so many objections, still the Italian Government might 
certainly have spent far less than it has done — more particularly 
on its war vessels. Here again megalomania — the desire to “ do the 
great” — had the uppe? hand. It was deemed necessary to have the 
largest ironclads in the world, costing from five-and-twenty to thirty 
million francs apiece, without any consideration of the immense and 
probably useless expense of constructing these enormous vessels,* just 
at ,a period when the progress made in such matters is so incessant 
that a vessel built to-day aAd thought perfect will in a very few years 
be considered out of date and set aside as of no good whatever. 

Millions of money have also been expended in fortifying certain 
positions, including Rome ; and it is now proposed to build forts in 
Sicily, because France has erected some works at Biserta. Is all this 
likely to be of much avail ? To begin with, such a coast-line as 
that of Italy cannot be defended at every point, and an enemy would 
of course choose to land just at a spot where no forts were con- 
structed. Secondly, recent wars have very clearly proved that 
separate points of attack are an error, that the important matter is 
to concentrate the entire force on one given spot. Everything now 
is decided very rapidly; we saw this in 186G and J 870. It is per- 
fectly certain therefore that France, whose attack is the event always 
dreaded, could never spare two or three of her army corps to occupy 
Sicily, Naples, or even Rome. Lot us imagine for a moment one 
of these places, or even all three, occupied by France — what advantage 
would she have gained ? For, conqueror or conquered, when peace 
was concluded she would retain none of them. It is perfectly cer- 
tain, on the contrary, that she would assemble all her forces at the 
passes of the Alps and the Vosges — more particularly the Vosges, be- 
cause, at a pinch, she might allow her southern provinces to be invaded. 
Her one aim would be to defeat the Germaus ; all the rest w f ould be 
of comparatively small importance. Italy may be reassured, and need 
have no dread of a landing, which would have not the slightest 
influence on the decisive encounters of the campaign. 

* Heing myself quite incompetent in this matter, I merely repeat what I have been 
told by distinguished English naval officers. They say that these huge vessels with 
their hundred don guns, such as the Italia, the JJuilio , the Lepanto , &c., are so 
exceedingly complicated in construction that on every cruise, however short it maybe, 
some pari of their machinery gets out of order. Their iron plating and their speed 
not being in proportion to their mass, two or three bold and rapid enemies would take 
the risk of sinking them, and the more so that they are armed with only a very small 
number of immense guns, so that their assailants would have every chance of suffering 
little from their fire. The only way in which the Italian navy could play any important, 
part in a campaign would be in conjunction with a Great Power, Germany or England 
for instanoe. It would have been wiser, therefore, to have left to these iron and steel 
countries the work of building the ponderous war vessels, and Italy could have 
supplied the lighter and more rapid cruisers which spa y, £n all probability, prove of 
chief utility in future naval combats, and of Which at all events tne Italian merchant, 
navy would have supplied her with excellent elements. 
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Deficits in the Budget and an overwhelming taxation were not 
the only deplorable results of the general arming ; it led also to 
Protectionism. It was a mistake to suppose that Signor Crispi com- 
menced the tariff war for the purpose of holding his own against 
Prance. Italy was led to adopt protective duties by the following 
argument, which I have heard used very frequently and Jong ago 
by Italian statesmen and economists. “In order to maintain our 
political position in Europe we need very considerable resources',. 
Experience has shown that if the country continue to be chiefly an 
agricultural one, it cannot supply this neod. It is therefore necessary 
for Italy to develop industrially, so as* to be on a par with 
other great nations. Heavy protective duties are indispensable for 
the attainment of this result. Italy must not be dependent on other 
countries for her rails, her machinery, her arms, or her cloth and 
woollen goods. She will never raise sufficient, to defray her unavoid- 
able expenses by the sale of oranges and macaroni/' 

The colonial enterprise in the Red Sea may also be attributed 
to this commercial policy combined with a sort of megalomamawl 
aberration. A country that by Protection creates for itself a ficti- 
tious industry must also find for that industry favourable outlets. 
Besides, the Great Powers were dividing Africa among themselves. 
Even little Belgium was taking possession of a vast empire there. 
Italy must have her share too. Massowah would compensate in a 
measure for the cruel disappointment at Tunis. 

To my great surprise, I discovered that so wise and far-seeing a 
politician as Minghetti, without being enthusiastic on the subject, 
was nevertheless by no means opposed to the new colony, and for 
very special reasons. He argued thus : — “ A great country cannot con- 
centrate all its activity upon itself. The desire to expand and spread, 
inherent in a population of vivid imagination, will, if no wide pros- 
pects be opened to them, become embittered and engender discon- 
tent and corruption. The' malice of opposing political parties, 
finding no outlet, will endanger free institutions. The Far West in 
America, and the colonies in England, act as safeguards against the 
dangers of democracy.” My reply to this argument was, “ Doubtless ; 
but your Erithrea is not yet equivalent to India, plus Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa ! ” The real fact is that Massowah is 
not a colony, but a parched up coast, where the only water to be 
had is distilled sea-water. By exaggerated taxation to force* every 
year hundreds of Italians to quit their homes, depopulating the rural 
districts, and reducing small landowners to starvation by the exactions 
of the Treasury— and all this, for the purpose of occupying a 
point on the Red Sea, where there is ceaseless fear $F attack only* 
to be revenged by an impossible war, where causes of litigation, like 
that of Livraghi, arise, in which the health of soldiers and the* morality 
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of officers are equally compromised — this is surely one of the most 
prodigious anti-economic follies of our day.* 

The example of Atjeh really ought to have been a warning to the 
Italian Government* In the Treaty of November 2, 1871, England 
gave up to Holland all right of protection over Atjeh and Sumatra, 
but, at the same time, the Dutch Government undertook to put down 
any acts of piracy the inhabitants of Atjeh might commit. Hence 
a war, which commenced in March 1873 and which still continues. 
At the cost of very severe conflicts the Dutch have been successful in 
possessing themselves of one single point on the sea coast, Atjeh, and of 
the surrounding territory within gun-shot. But they could take 
possession of nothing further inland without a prolonged war, which 
would simply ruin the Exchequer. In order to retain this point, a mere 
fort, they have spent about £20,000,000, which has led to a deficit m 
the Budget, not only of their wealthy and admirable Indian colonies, 
but also of the mother country. For them, however, there is an 
excuse to be made. They had assumed the moral obligation of 
guaranteeing safety in the Straits. In the case of Italy there is 
nothing of the sort. She has thrown herself into this waspsi’-nest 
entirely of her own free will. 

Here, again, the Marquis di Rudini, while exceedingly careful not 
to ruffle the avion r propre of his fellow-citizens, gave a very sensible 
view of the condition of affairs : 

“Spontaneously and freely [lie said, speaking at "Milan] we have limited 
our occupation to the triangle, Massowah, Asmara, Cheren, and have thus 
been enabled to reduce our military expenses, and lessen the burdens of the 
Italian ratepayers by about ten million francs a year. A state of ensured 
peace is absolutely essential for the establishment of a colonial system 
properly corresponding to the economic object we should Lave in view. 
The Government cannot open to the public gaze now and grand attractions 
in far-off dimes. We shall make no war like that against King John, and 
shall establish no protectorate over Ethiopia. We will he satisfied with a 
state of honourable peace, which is all we need and all we desire.” 

The Marquis di Rudini also demonstrated very clearly and strikingly 
wliat an extraordinary contradiction it would be for Italy on the one 
hand to *uin herself in defence works in Europe, and to create, on 
the other, vulnerable posts in Africa. 

“ Our views are modest [ho said], and such as they should be when there 
is no desire for a great initiative in politics, and no wish to saddle Italy, 

* Lu 188i), there were 14,508 prosecutions, and 11,787 judgments for executions. The 
numbers of sales per 100,000 inhabitants in the different districts were as follow*; 
In Northern Italy, 021 ; Central Italy, 11*27; Southern Italy, 30*84; Sicily, 55*01; 
Sardinia, 855*17, and for the entire realm, 40*54. Out of 11,715 properties thus sold, 
0875, 84*29 pm- cent., were adjudged to the public domain. We see then that the 

Treasury itself is The most active agent in the disorganisation of property, and is the 
great enemy of family well-being. It is suggested to help Sardinia: the first thing 
to do is to reduce the Taxes, which are making first beggars, and then brigands, of tlie 
inhabitants. 
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far the defence of her African possessions, with heavy sums which would 
be far better employed in defending Italian territory. 1 w 

The conclusion these very just remarks naturally point to is of 
course the $racuation of Massowah, unhesitatingly and without delay ; 
but hitherto no country except England has had the courage to dis- 
play such wisdom and foresight as she gave proof of in giving 
up the Ionian Isles to Greece and the Transvaal to the Dutch in 
Africa. 

In concluding this short study of Italian foreign affairs I should 
like quite briefly to sketch the Utopia of an economist who is also 
an old friend of Italy, that is to say, to show what might have been 
her line of conduct and her present position, if she had been able 
to steer clear of megalomania. Her unity once secured and con- 
firmed, after 1870, she would have restricted herself to an attitude 
of complete reserve. Imitating Switzerland, or — if such a comparison 
be humiliating — the United States, she would have interested herself 
solely in her own affairs. She would have refused all active inter- 
vention in the regulation of European matters, save always to raise 
a perfectly disinterested voice in support of freedom, justice, and the 
rights of oppressed populations. She would on no account have 
committed herself to the perilous chimera of a balance of power 
in the Mediterranean, which could only lead her to antagonism 
with France, and consequently to the need of allies in the event 
of such antagonism culminating in conflict. She might then have 
accepted, without satisfaction probably, but also without bitterness,, 
the occupation of Tunis by France and of Cyprus by England,, 
considering that those countries when better governed would open* 
new markets to her trade, and that, under any circumstances, these 
were great steps in the path of progress at which all true friends of' 
humanity could but rejoice. 

Situated, as she is, beneath the sheltering rampart of the Alps, 
and entirely removed from the arena of future wars, she had nothing 
whatever to fear for her own safety, even less than Spain beyond the 
Pyrenees, for she has no Cuba — and Cuba may one day lead Spain 
into difficulty with the great Transatlantic Republic. Every culti- 
vated man in Europe would have been most friendly disposed toward# 
Italy, the cradle of civilisation, poetry, and art in Europe, the 
beautiful land, the Eden of our continent, which no one who has 
visited it can ever forget. None of her neighbours would have 
thought of invading her for the purpose of conquering one of her 
provinces ; neither Austria to reconquer Lombardy, nor France for 
Piedmont : it is unnecessary to demonstrate this. 

Certainly the Homan question would not have been solved 
very nature renders a solution impossible; nothing but time can 
smooth difficulties there;— but it would have been much less 
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menacing than it. is now when an occasional word or sentence 
pronounced in Berlin or Vienna is sufficient to rouse excite- 
ment and uneasiness, and even now and then a crisis, in Monte 
Citorio. It is perfectly clear that, with the state of tension now 
.existing among the European Powers — Germany and Austria on the 
one hand, and France and Russia on the other— neither one side nor 
the other would have chosen, for the sake of restoring the Temporal 
Power, to place Italy in the ranks of a future opponent. Even a 
restored monarchy in France would not have dared to take such a 
Btep, however violently urged on to it by the clergy. It would have 
been to the interest of every country to keep in the good books of a 
nation whose assistance, at a given moment, might turn the scales 
in favour of the nation she chose to support. 

Italy might perhaps have felt herself isolated, as at the Berlin 
Congress ; but what of that ? She would have needed no ally, as she 
would have asked fur nothing, and interested herself solely in her 
home affairs. In such a position as this, Italy would have required 
neither fortifications nor a powerful fleet, nor a great army ever on the 
defensive, nor colonies. All that would have been necessary would 
have been the nation armed — in other words, a military organisation 
similar to that- of Switzerland, with perhaps a rather more numerous 
artillery and more extensive staff. Such an army would have been 
ample to protect the peninsula, as the shape of the territory, being 
'elongated and covered with mountains, favours resistance to invasion. 
We may remember how the Spaniards* who were entirely destitute 
of military organisation, finally succeeded in repulsing beyond the 
Pyrenees the famous troops of Napoleon under the command of his 
'best generals. 

Instead of constantly increasing her debt and raising her taxes, 
Italy could have considerably reduced both. Her funds, giving an 
interest of from 4 to per cent., thanks to repeated conversions, would 
now have been above par. The forced currency could have been 
abolished without difficulty, and a soand metallic circulation easily 
maintained. She would not have been drawn into the adoption of 
Au&a*, tvot si 

^Italian workmen away from the enjoyment of their beautiful climate to 
pack them in the unhealthy atmosphere of workshops and factories. She 
would not have been compelled to create fictitious industries, which 
‘ are always in greater or less danger, and which only exist by the help 
• of an unjust tax levied on the consumers. The peasantry would not 
■ have beon obliged to flee from a soil taxed at from 25 to 35 per cent., 
w ere they cannot possibly, with the hardest labour, make enough' to 

60 \riv° n ’ a ^ ter P a y* n 8 cinims of an insatiable treasury. , 

Millions of money would not have been thrown away in the Bed 

“• •' there had been a superabundance of riches they miglit have 
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been utilised in colonising the deserted regions of Sardinia, Sicily, and 
Calabria. Agriculture has certainly progressed ; but its progress would 
have been still more considerable ; for the population, instead of being 
reduced by emigration, would have increased much more rapidly, 
improving the country districts, and bringing into towns a Wealthy 
and normal development instead of the sort of enforced swelling attri- 
butable to ill-advised and ruinous speculations. We should theft 
have seen realised in its true sense and vigour that well-known prof 
verb : “ Faites moi de bonne politique et je vous ferai do bonnes 
finances.” 

What is done, however, is an accomplished fact. We cannot 
expect Italy at once to reverse her policy and follow the counsel of 
economists, which would certainly have been in a measure the course 
taken by Cavour ; but it would not be impossible to steer gradually 
nearer and nearer to this ideal, and resolutely to abandon the pathway 
of “ megalomania.” This appears to be the endeavour of the present 
Ministry, if we may judge by the Marquis di Rudini’s famous speech 
at Milan, and by the financial statement of that eloquent economist 
and eminent financial authority, Signor Luzzatti, the Minister of the 
Treasury, who holds in his hands the keys of the resources of the 
State, and upon whom, therefore, the decisions and movements of the 
• >ther Ministers must, perforce, in a very great measure depend. 

We have shown that it is impossible for Italy suddenly to withdraw 
from the Triple Alliance without cowardice and dishonour, and this 
point will be perfectly understood in France ; but she might, perhaps, 
be able to obtain from her allies the permission to communicate to 
the Cabinets of England and the Elysoo the conditions of the secret 
Treaty, so as to prove clearly to them that its sole object is the main- 
tenance of peace ; and, at all events, in her relations with France she 
might show a friendly, and, I may add, a sisterly spirit, such as 
becomes two sister nations, alike in blood, civilisation, and origin. 

When the unity of Italy was first recognised, English statesmen 
said that it would be an element and guarantee of peace for Europe. 
It depends upon herself to justify this prediction, 

Emile de Lavkleye.. 


[Since this article was written, its celebrated author has closed his career. 
As an old and constant contributor to this Review, his loss is and will be 
deeply felt. His calm and impartial views, his luminous judgment, and his 
wide range of information, marked him out as a writer to he read and relied 
on in the great international questions which the present upheaval of 
society is more and more pressing to the front. — Ed. Cox. Rev.] \ < : 
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I THINK it was Bolingbroke who, when asked what Marlborough's 
faults had been, replied : “ He was so great a man, I had for- 
gotten ho had any.” Such will be the verdict passed on Cardinal 
Manning by all who knew him. If signs in love are more than 
proofs, as Coventry Patmore somewhere says, so also are they in 
religion. The proofs of Cardinal Manning's pieties are known to all 
—they are official* But the signs were shown in his most unrecol- 
lected moments to his intimates. His idlest words were from this 
point of view more edifying than even his pastorals. A noble figure 
was his on the platform and in the pulpit ; but where he was at his 
best and greatest was in his own armchair. There nsed to be an 
impression that the Cardinal was nothing if not a diplomatist 
Assuredly he had worldly as well as heavenly wisdom — a prudence 
which is a Cardinal’s as well as a cardinal virtue. But none of the 
common devices of the diplomatist were his — he smiled at them in 
Italian ecclesiastics. It was the frankness and not the reticence of 
his conversation that took me by surprise when he permitted me to 
pass with him what were I think his idlest hours at Archbishop's House. 
“ After nine there will be no interruption,” was a hint he gave me 
quite early in our intercourse, and u Come to me with the bats ” is 
the burden of nearly two hundred notes I have been looking through, 
all precious as proceeding from his hand. At that hour I found 
him with the cares and prayers of the day done, weary indeed, yet 
wakeful and alert. I think he liked, not indeed to put aside the 
ecclesiastic, for that was second or even first nature to him, but to 
talk to a layman whose interests were not exactly ecclesiastical, 
who did not possess “ a liturgical soul,” and whose conversion was 
—not all in Heaven, My deep attachment to him was, I suppose, 
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apparent through a certain freedom of speech wlich he never 
.■sought to curtail. There is a form of mania in -which 1 a man called 
upon to admire, say a shelf of precious glass, feels constrained to 
sweep it down with the wave of his arm. The same impulse it was 
that nearly overmastered an imaginative traveller— or he thought so— 
to tickle, instead of kissing, the Pontifical foot. Most, of us regard, in 
one way or another, this sort of incongruity as the soul of wit. Thus 
possessed, I more than once committed what I thought the CaidiUil 
would regard as vagaries of speech, often to be astonished by his ready 
•assent. “Stop a bit, stop a bit,” or “Jockey of Norfolk, not so 
fast,” he would sometimes say, where a conventional Cardinal must 
surely have been indignant or grim. This liberty of speech which 
he allowed to others he also took for himself, having moods in which 
he spoke with a sort of serious jest. This was not the only trait 
he had in common with Blessed Thomas More. 

In the inner room at Archbishop’s House, where Cardinal Manning 
received his mofe intimate callers, there hung, opposite to where he 
eat, a portrait of St. Charles Borromeo, Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Milan. This was the Cardinal’s favourite saint and model archbishop. 
When the centenary of English Sunday Schools was commemorated, 
a monument was erected by Nonconformists, and on it was inscribed 
the name of Cardinal Borromeo, as that of the pioneer of the Sunday 
School. That incident, which delighted the Cardinal, suggests at 
once the kinship between the two men, which was close at every turn ; 
and when Manning returned from Rome as a priest in 1854, he 
founded the community of Oblates of St. Charles at Bayswater, with 
whom he lived until he succeeded to the Archbishopric of Westminster 
in 1865. There his library of old days remains, row on row of 
Anglican divinity. From his beloved Oblates he chose his confessor, 
of whom he wrote in terms of the most tender affection in ’ the last 
letter he ever penned. ‘ One day in Milan, St. Charles Borromeo, was 
playing cards with two of his priests (perhaps the only thing in which 
the Archbishop of Westminster never wished to imitate him), when 
the talk turned on the moments of death, and on what each would 
-do if he, then and there, heard the last summons. (i I would flee to 
the church,” said one. “ I would call on the name of the Lord,” 
•said another. “ And I,” said St. Charles, “ would go on with the 
game/* Such was the spirit in which this Oblate on the throne of 
Westminster undertook every task, the lightest, of his life. In the 
love of God and man he performed his indifferent actions, talked 
politics and read newspapers, went each afternoon to the Athenmmn 
Club, and lectured before the Royal Society, loitered in the House 
of Commons and wandered among the crowds at Marlborough House 
garden-parties; nor would he have flinched to meet at any moment 
the messenger which came to him at last so calmly — almost collusively. 
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The Borromean anecdote had its match. This time it was Cardinal 
Manning and two of ' his priests who made choice, when each was 
asked what he would be were he not a priest. “ A doctor,” said one, 
still dreaming of the set service of man. “ A temperance advocate,” 
said another, with becoming solemnity. “ And I,” said the Cardinal, 
“ Radical member for Marylebone ” — just then politically the rowdiest 
of metropolitan areas. To him the service of his Creator and of his 
fellow-creatures was identical, so that he never thought it necessary 
to talk piety in ord^r to feel he had been clerical. He had all his 
model’s sanity of Sanctity. The one played cribbage for the glory of 
God, and the other for the same cause discussed with Sir Charles Dilke 
the limitation of electoral areas in the Redistribution Bill (of which he 
saw one of theadvanced drafts prepared for the Cabinet) ; the Education 
Act with Mr. Forster, whom he greatly respected ; the prevention of 
cruelty to children with the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, in whose praise, 
as in that of many Dissenters, he was firm ; the iniquity of theatres 
with the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes— <f his only fault one that cures 
itself — his youth the most painful of all subjects with Mr. Stead ; 
the Land League with Mr. Michael Davitt ; standing armies with Lord 
Wolseley; ancient Scandinavia with Mr. Paul du Cbaillu ; local 
option with Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; vivisection (which he loathed as 
Browning loathed it) with Miss Frances Power Cobbe ; the Salvation 
Army with General Booth, to whom he made a public profession of 
attachment; art with Mr. Rudkin, who took him to exhibitions in 
Bond Street; and nationalisation of the land with Mr. Henry 
George, whom I took to him one Sunday afternoon, and silently 
listened while one said that his love of our Lord led him to loxeman, 
and the other that his love of man led him to love our Lord — 
the Mount, whence came the Sermon, being the beginning of 
the spiritual journey of the one and the end of that of the other. 
These came and went, and sometimes heard no more pious speech 
than a a God bless you ” ; but they were none the less conscious that 
they had held converse with a fervent Christian, He needed no catch- 
words, and used no shibboleths to reach the heart of hearts. It wa9 
said of him once that 11 he was photographed for the Church’s glory, 
and there was, in a simple and beautiful sense, a subtle truth in Ihe 
saying. 

This absence of direct preachment never led any one, the most 
foolish, to suppose he was indifferent to dogmas — Christian and 
Catholic. What his own life of devotion was, that he wished the 
lives of all his clergy to be. Beautiful and inspiring were the 
addresses he gave them — then was a time when his Master’s name 
was on his lips at every breath, as it was always in his heart. Between 
no man’s words and acts was there ever so complete a parity. He 
denied himself the indulgences he ceded to others. The cigarette. 
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which has penetrated everywhere, even into a c^yent daring a 
“ladies* retreat” got no entrance into House. The 

cigar was, a waste and indulgence beyond words ; and though he had 
been an athlete at Harrow he did not like bis clergy to care for sports. 
“ I do not like a priest to run after a piece of leather/* he said) with 
characteristic summariness of thought and speech, when he heard of 
a clerical football player. Yet he took a five-bar gate when hewyni 
to Ushaw College in the sixties. '■ . .'v 

That his great heart had pastoral disappointments, both in his clergy 
and in his laity, Jbe did not conceal, as well as great and more abid- 
ing consolations. He measured their and our com in his own bushel* 
He rated us by his own standard, and his standard, like his rank* 
was the highest of all— that ideal blending of rank with real pre- 
eminence which the world needs to have recalled to it now and then. He* 
saw, for instance, the havoc made by the drink traffic. It confronted 
him as he walked the streets by day ; it haunted him on his narrow lied 
at night, when the voice of a drunken singer floated in on his* 
loneliness, and was interpreted by his sensitive ears into sounds which 
he did not hear, but which cried to Heaven— -the sob of the wifehood 
and the motherhood of England, the wail of the beaten child. And 
when men told him calmly (I give the statement from his standpoint 
only) that they feared spiritual pride dogged the steps of teetotalism, 
he had no patience left in him. He asked for water, and they gave 
him the sour wine of pedantries. I think it was not altogether with- 
out a qualm that he allowed the sherry he had renounced to be put 
on the table at that open early dinner at Archbishop's House ; but a. 
bishop must, by the Gospel rule, be “ given to hospitality ; ” t>nd how 
does he know, anyway, that theref is not among his guests one to 
whom St. Paul himself would command a little wine for the stomach’s 
sake ? So there the hated decanter stood, and there, if nowhere 
else, a guest had an approach to experience of what may be called 
furtive drinking ; for he was unwilling to meet the eye of his host 
while his lips touched the banned liquid. Perhaps the Cardinal felt 
it necessary to give to Rome and the world this practical proof that 
he was not a Manichrean — a heresy hinted against him by those who 
thonght it unbecoming for a Cardinal Archbishop to talk teetotalism 
on a Sunday afternoon from a cart on ClerkenwelJ Green. These 
were content to take the Ten Commandments as they stand, without 
seeking to remove the main stumbling-block in the way of man- 
kind s keeping of them. Many of his clergy, however, as is well 
known, joined the temperance movement, and became his effective 
lieutenants. 

As he did not think there was one law for the clergy and another 
for the laity in matters* of self-denial, his disappointment at the 
absence of enthusiasm for teetotalism among educated laymen was 
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second only to his disappointment at the absence of it among the 
mass of his priests. “ I have piped and they have not danced,” he 
said one evening. “There is not one gentleman who will give up 
one glass of sherry to help me in the battle.” Once, when he made as 
though he would weep dvar the indifference of Babylon, I gave the 
serviceless offer of my own .adhesion. “No,” he said, “not now. 
You must get your wife’s permission.” It was one of the privileges of 
Cardinal Manning, denied to most men, to be influential by mere 
personal example ; and never did he forget or minimise this added 
obligation. A propos, one sometimes wonders what reforms might 
be effected, might be even fashionable, 'if some prince had taken him 
for Ms tutor or his model. 

What fashion might effect in England, nationalism is resolved to 
effect in, Ireland —happy to be socially governed by a more progressive 
force than ours. “Ireland sober and Ireland free” was the magical 
combination which the year 1889 inscribed on many an Irish banner. 
The. Archbishop of Dublin sent all the preliminary, papers to West- 
minster, and the heart of the English Archbishop gave a leap of delight. 
In that moment he forgot the sorrow that had accumulated with the 
years, his sorrow over each Irish name he encountered in the records 
of the London police-courts. When he scanned his Time# (this he 
did every morning, and lived in London — thus defying Mr. Ruskin’s 
complete recipe for demoralisation), he looked nervously down the 
reports of the police-court cases, and whenever his eye caught the 
name of a son or, worse luck, of a daughter of Erin, his face moved 
with a strange emotion. These were the sheep of his pasture. But 
he was not only the spiritual shepherd of the flock — he was the 
Englishman who felt a political debt to Ireland, a social debt to her 
exiles, a personal and religious debt to her Catholicism. No better 
news could come from Ireland to Archbishop’s House than that which 
announced the addition of teetotalism to the watchword of the move- 
ment of freedom. 

But the Cardinal did, as a rule, bring down to a personal issue 
the principles on which he was in conflict with others. There were 
times when he had a sharp tongue for foes and for dissentient friends, 
to whom, nevertheless, he would have done any kindness at any 
sacrifice of his own personal comfort — the last thing he ever con- 
sidered. “ What can you expect,” he asked of a dignitary who did 
not take his advice in a moment of some emergency, “ brought up as 

he was in a hen-coop, as I call the ?” and he named a 

community he truly loved and admired; and shortly afterwards he 
told me he had gone out of his way to show special kindness to the 
very noble-hearted bishop whose affairs had occasioned the epithet. 
* Yes,” he would say of his flock, when they did not rise to some great 
occasion, “ I never forget they are my sheep'" And yet another 
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animal served at times the purpose of a flitting : 4< Ever 

since I became a Catholic, I hare , found it atoesej^*^ ^tirate a 
great devotion to Balaam’s ass.” ■ ) / : 

A briefer pang, but a severe one while it listed, .was ttot, itfhich 
he suffered from the estrangement between his own sympathies And 
those of probably the bulk of his clergy on the publication She 
Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon. 1 ’ The great Cardinal, in 
his barrack-like palace, saw only two things— first, the wrong dona 
to womanhood, and to that only more appealing thing~womanbocd 
in childhood ; and, secondly, the good intentions of Mr. Stead. 14 T 
eay to you ” (and he never spoke more solemnly) “ we are up in a 
balloon. Our priests have become machines for administering the 
sacraments. There Vas a time when there was grace, but there 
were no sacraments ; now there are sacraments, but where is grace?” 
It was a mood of the moment, and whence came it ? I think from 
the attitude taken by an ever-faifchful friend, who had followed his 
leader into teetotalism, and had given him a personal service which 
few men devote to another. “ Read that,” said the Cardinal* handing 
him a Pall Mall in 1885. “ I have no permission to read evil which 

it is not necessary for me to know/’ was the instant reply. So the 
Cardinal was for the moment in high dudgeon. Once, when I had 
said it was consoling to find that even Cardinals had human sensi- 
tivenesses, u No,” he said, with a sweet gravity ; “ no ; it is very 
disappointing.” I hold to my own opinion still. It is not Spiritual 
pride, but spiritual despondency that one most encounters in the 
world ; and it is some comfort, at any rate, to find that when these 
saints are scratched there is blood below — yet to know they are the 
very Elect notwithstanding. 

His manners with ladies were always charming ; and his bow, when 
he took off the hat of more than Quaker brim, was a homage the most 
gracious ever made. It was not often that he permitted himself a 
mere compliment ; when he did so it was only because a neat phrase 
carried him away. “ You have given me a took which has kept me 
awake, and I bring you a book to send you to sleep.” The took 
which had not kept him awake was a volume of poems of a tone to 
hardly caught. The book to send the poet to sleep was a collection 
of his own sermons. This reminds me that he told me that the last time 
he had seen Dr. Whewell, whom he greatly admired from his youth, was 
in a church where he himself was preaching. Whatever compliment 
he felt in having the omniscient mathematician as a hearer vanished 
as he watched him fall into a tranquil slumber. Mr. Bright, by tto 
way, he once saw amongst his audience in a church in Borne ; but to 
did not get much comfort out of him either. “ I liked it all,” said 
Bright when next they met, M except your sermon,” It was on a 
theme the most misunderstood— the Blessed Virgin. 
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His indifferent attitude about his books was quite real— a genuine 
conquest of his humility oyer his sensitiveness, and it was all the 
more to his merit inasmuch as they never had the recognition they 
deserve. He must have known very well how good they were ; 
though few others found it out. It cannot be said that a paper like 
the Athenaeum does less than justice to the secular authors of the 
day. If it errs, it errs as it ought to do, on the side of kindness. 
But a paper like the Athenamm may be said to have had no cog- 
nisance of Cardinal Manning's works. The same strenuous thought 
in the same strenuous language, on almost any other subject, would 
have made a refutation, and those MSS. written across large fools- 
cap on his. knee (as St. John wrote his Gospels, he said, with the 
look which gave his words their meaning) would, for novelist or 
for historian, have won fortune and applause. The back seat to 
which the Christian public of England relegates serious religions 
literature is a little puzzling perhaps ; and certainly those who grudge 
the Churchman what advantages he gains from his cloth may be 
consoled to think that he encounters, as an author, a prejudice which, 
in some instances, and certainly in Cardinal Manning’s, is less than 
just. 

Once in writing to a lady a letter which lies before me, the 
Cardinal advanced a theory of the relations between reader and 
author which will not find a general acceptance. An author usually 
spends the more time on his writings that the reader may spend the 
less. u Bead that book slowly/’ wrote the Cardinal; “it took me 
long. to write it, and I feel sure it needs time to read it.” But when 
the lady said she would not read it, he did not, as most authors would 
of readers so unruly, despair of her. tl It is a good sign,” he wrote, 
u that you cannot read that book. The law is not made for the just 
man, and that book is not written for the children of the household. 
You have by grace what it has by reason.” The number of requests 
made to him by authors of books, big and little, for prefaces, passport- 
letters in fact from Archbishop’s House to the hearts of the faithful, 
was legion* But " Manning of Balliol found time for everything ” 
to 'the very end. The bare list of publications bearing this im- 
primatur would fill columns. When he had to refuse, he did so with 
a gentleness which made even the refusal a favour. I heard both 
from the refuser and from the refused th/e story of one such episode. 
It was a pamphlet in which the zealous author undertook to prove 
from the Gospels the Pontiff’s right to the temporal power. Said 
the author: “I have been to the Cardinal to ask him for a preface. 
I had written beforehand, sending the proofs ; and, directly I got into 
the room, the Cardinal thanked me, and said, ‘ I have written a little 
on that subject myself, but you take a higher line .’ u The narrator 
was so delighted, that he almost forgot he had come away without 
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even the faintest hope of an Archiepiacopal preface* A day or two after, 
the Cardinal, not knowing I knew either Of the applicant 'Or his appli- 
cation, told me of both. f< Bat/’ I said to him,* 1 stop a Wt* I have 
written a little about that myself. But yon overstep the lipe where I 
cannot follow yon/ ” This is what he meant to say— what, in effect, 
he said ; for the preface was never written ; » bat how mach sensitive 
consideration framed the version he had provided for the eager anther ! 
The story is characteristic ; and it supplies a key which was some- 
times requisite to interpret and reconcile his speephes. 

All sorts and conditions of women bad recourse to him : the very 
simple, the very sophisticated. • One of the first class, I remember, 
was a charming girl, who, though she thought “ evory one goes to 
Heaven, except, perhaps, people who steal/’ was not wholly happy in 
her Protestantism, and she asked the Cardinal to recommend her 
some daily spiritual exercise. 41 Say every day/’ he told her, “ 1 Oh 
Lord, my heart is ready/ as the Psalmist says.” She was anxious to 
do as directed, but she could not make up her mind whether she ought 
to say “ as the Psalmist says *' as part of her daily prayer $ and I 
imagine her, in her scrupulousness, still giving JJeavrn the benefit of 
this piece of literary gossip ! It is l.ord Bcaconsfield who speaks of a 
lady of gay celebrity putting off* her cap and bells at his Eminences 
feet ; and there was truth behind the fiction. The routine of his life 
brought him into relation most often with the devout elderly lady — 
the mother of a flock, each one of whom the Cardinal- Archbishop 
would know by name, and be consulted about, as io the profession of 
Jack and the engagement of Jill. The experience was all the more 
vivid by contrast, when there came to him some great lady from the 
inner world of fashion, floating in a cloud of perfume, having first 
dropped from her hand the last French novel. The type startled him 
at first ; but he, who was so ready to remind ns that the habit did 
not make the monk, became equally persuadtd that gay feathers 
did not mean a heart incapable of discipline, and that even heights 
of holiness could be spiritually attempted— though the outer foot 
wore the last vanity in shoes from the Darlington Arcade. No one 
— not Dr. Badenoch even — ever suspected HiS Eminence of using 
scent ; but there came a time when I found twice or thrice in succes- 
sion even the large rooms filled with perfumes of Piesso. A little 
later the conversion of a lady of fashion was announced. Never was 
passenger for 8b. Peter’s bark in the hands of a more skilful pilot 
than was a great lady in the hands of this great man ; and to bis task 
he bronght not merely skill but affection. Of these neophytes he 
spoke, if he spoke at all, with paternal tenderness. One such was so 
clever: she had written so sensibly and well — just a letter to 
announce her conversion to an illustrious parsonage, who suggested 
in reply that he saw behind hers an Eminent hand which was quite 
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untrue/* said the Cardinal, a though I own I may have changed a 
phrase here* or added a phrase there/* I thought it was not a very 
bid instance, after all, of the illustrious personage’s perception. 
Whatever the Cardinal's tact, ithever hid the truth at any rate from 
the tactful. Generally he went straight to the mark. u 1 have been 
doing something you would not approve this afternoon, voting for the 
Marriage with the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill,” said the Prince of 
Wales to him one evening. “ I know you have, sir,” said the 
Cardinal, not apologetically. u You disapprove that very much ?” 
asked the Prince in appeasing tones. “ I do, sir,” was the straight 
reply. 

Another type of woman had a great attraction for him — the 
Protestant young lady, whose piety has, more and more of late years, 
taken so practical a turn. He met, one after another, these maidens, 
each animated by a serious intention to make some one less wretched. 
A young man who had interested him, and who had two accidental 
associations with him — for he, too, was of Balliol, and his father lived 
in the house at Totteridge once occupied by the father of the Cardinal 
— fell ill, and his wife wrote to tell his Eminence. The aged man of 
eighty set out immediately to see the sufferer, a journey of an hour 
or two each way to a pasture of which he was not the spiritual 
shepherd. I happened to see him just after his return, and I cannot 
forget the glowing words he used of this Protestant lady — the 
daughter of a Scottish gentleman, who had left her home, he said, 
and had cothe to nurse in a London hospital for the sake of God and 
her fellow-creatures, and who had been married thence as if from 
her hdme. He said he thought all this self-denial wonderful in 
young women outside the Church. But the perfection of all woman- 
kind he found in his beloved neighbours, the Sisters of Charity, in 
Carlisle Place. Personally, he had not much sympathy with 
the contemplative Orders of either men or women. What capti- 
vated him most was the woman who worked in the world yet 
prayed in the cloister, who went about doing good — the leaven of 
holiness in the school and the slum. The Sisters of Nazareth came 
next in his affections ; and of the Community at Hammersmith he 
said, wishing to cap my own praises, “They are unspoiled Irishwomen, 
and you cannot easily beat that.” Those who are curious to know 
the Cardinal's preference in female beauty may care to hear that the 
only woman’s face I ever heard him express an opinion on was that 
of u Princess — ” among Lenbach's fine portraits. I bad turned 

over the leaves (showing more brilliant beauties ; but when we came 
to this he said : u That’s pretty.” I think it was because the lady 
has her eyes cast down. For equally ascetic reasons he liked the high 
foreheaded, colourless Madonnas better than all the mundane magni- 
ficences of Murillo. 
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In most questions bis liberality was beyond, expectation. He was 
never afraid -of being compromised in tbe o^io^ : About 

Padre Curci, when be had been expelled hjr the even 

out of Papal favour, he once imbomped. Wn^^' s ^.'iii^'.^!r,,teve 
put my purse at his disposal in life 'nioei^^*.^^^, **and 
I tell you this, that you may tell it when I am phrase 

which he not nnfrequently used, and which I have . regarded jrt' 1 sn 
obligation in cases where, otherwise, my pen would run through 
passages. “ They would bum him in Borne,” he added* Smiling, 
“ if they could; and they would bum me too.”* An Ame rican lady, 
with a literary reputation less than her deserts — she, whose “ Signor 
Monaldini’s Niece ” is among the few delightful contemporary novels— 
wrote another book in one of whose heroes the Cardinal recognised 
Padre Curci; and the portrait, though he thought it overdrawn, 
delighted him. He came upon it by a chance. Her books had been 
hailed, in a newspaper he was supposed to control, as a glory, where 
a glory was somewhat needed, to the Catholic literature of Ameri c a ; 
whereupon some one complained to the Cardinal, sending a copy of this 
particular book, with sentences carefully marked ns certainly improper. 
“ Profoundly pure,” was His Eminence's verdict on the impeached 
passages. lie heard occasionally of ladies whose lives were made 
a burden to them by horrors they sometimes listened to' in sermons, 
and who were forbidden by confessors to hear them. “ Bias it 
come to that? Well, I do not wonder,” he said. Fantastic 

sermons, which violate Gospel reserve, and which profess to reveal 
more of the mind of our Lord than did inspiration itself, were a 
great cross to him. “ Poor things,” he said once of a Community 
who had asked him to preach, and in whose tone he thought he 
perceived a certain sophistication ; “ I fear they were disappointed, for 
I found nothing better to preach about than the crucifixion.” He 
had a great desire that his flock should love what he called “ the 
music of the English Bible,” and he published at his own cost St. 
John’s Gospel, in a form which made it available for the pocket. 
There was no medal or scapular which he regarded as an equipment 
more heavenfy. He was less rigid in regard to trivial art in churches ; 

I never heard him re-echo Savonarola’s protest against the tawdry robes 
of crudest dye and the tinsel jewellery of the customary Madonna : 

“ I tell you she went about dressed as a simple young woman.” Yet 
Savonarola and he had most things in common; and they would not 
have differed so greatly either in the inventory of things to be heaped 
on the bonfire which the one lighted in Florence — and the other 
willingly would have lighted in Bond Street. One favourite phrase 
of his in certain of his moods was really a paraphrase from Savo- 
narola! “In the catacombs the candlesticks were of wood* but the 
priests were of gold. Now the candlesticks are of gold.”’ It was 
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the mare effective because the Cardinal left, as Savonarola did not 
leave, the antithesis to complete itself- It was by each phrases— 
slightly piquant, he knew them to be — that he kept his faithful 
clergy ever on their mettle. 

The friendship between the Cardinal and Mr. Gladstone was cha- 
racteristic of the eddies of both men's dispositions, and of the changes 
of the times. Begun at Oxford, where already both bore the mark of 
their predestination to greatness, and both had the profound impress 
of piety, it was continued through the years which saw Manning settle 
into ChnrchmanshipJ and Gladstone into Statesmanship — two rOks 
they might easily have interchanged. And when there came, in 1845, 
that crisis of the Anglican Church in the minds of a large group, the 
secession of Newman, it was Manning who preached to Gladstone the 
quieting doctrine that the freaks of individualism in her sons could 
nob be pitted against the great corporate teaching of the mother 
Church of England. Perturbed in spirit, the politician left London 
behind him, and in the calm atmosphere of a Sussex rectory pro- 
pounded this question : “ Are all these conversions, capped by New- 
man's, so many separate testimonies to the truth of the Roman Church, 
or is there any one trait held by these men in common to account for 
their conversion ? ” “ There is one trait,” said the Archdeacon oracu- 
larly, lt a want of truth." I tell the story as it was told to me. But 
it had an authentic sound to any one familiar with the ready-made- 
reason moods from which riper years did not wholly deliver him ; and 
when I asked him, in the eighties, if it was true, he said that, though 
he had forgotten the .words, they no doubt represented a general feel- 
ing he had* that u Tract 90 w was unstraightforward, and all these 
converts might, at a moment when the rising hope of the Church 
party needed a terse reply, be taken as tarred with the “ Tract 90 " 
brush, In 1889 I taxed Mr. Gladstone’s memory as to the episode, 
but found it a blank until he heard the whole story, when the inci- 
dent came back to him, except that he questioned the geography, 
thinking that it took place in London, not at Lavington. When 
Manning and Hope-Scott seceded together five years later, Gladstone 
said he felt as if he had lost his two eyes. 

The Irish University question, which wrecked Mr. Gladstone's Bill 
in 1873, was the first great rock of offence set by circumstances 
between the two friends. For the Archbishop of Westminster was 
credited with influencing Irish and Catholic opinion, in and out of 
Parliament, to reject the proposals which, on the other hand, politicians 
of the Fawcett school attacked as concessions to Popery. Between 
the two stools the Minister of State fell, and^ when the Churchman 
and Statesman met in the street, one looked in another direction. The 
Statesman indited pamphlet after pamphlet to assert that the Vatican 
Council had tampered with the civil allegiance of Catholics, pamphlets 
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in which it was so easy and pleasant to eulogise Newman, if only to 
set off a. silence as to the merits of Manning ®vea^vtiheii, when 
Manning winced for the words of his friend, his 
affectionately and admiringly to the Gladstone 
Gladstone of Christ Church, sans pent et sam reproehe, thesplendid 
type of all he most worshipped —talent and piety, StifejMrise 

me,” said Lord Beaconsfield, when Manning had been cothpanhg the 
calm, broad, balanced Gladstone of that day and the Gladstone of 
later years ; “ I thought he had always been an Italian in the 
custody of a Scotchman.” By the time Mr. Gladstone celebrated 
his eightieth birthday the Cardinal was able to write to him about 
the eighty stairs they had climbed together, a letter which had no 
hint of anything but the old trust and the old affection. 

The temporary estrangement between the Cardinal and Mr. 
Gladstone was, as may be supposed, watched with some interest, 
and turned to some profit, by Lord Beaconsfield. The portrait of 
Cardinal Grandison in “ Lothair” did not please its prototype. Very 
different, he thought, was the spirit shown in the delineation of the 
Archbishop of Tyre, in •• Eudymion ” ; and there had been a good 
deal of communication between the novelist and the sitter daring the 
interval between the two works. When asked by the Cardinal why 
he called himself a Tory, Lord Beaconsfield replied : Because the 
word Conservative is so long.'* 

And long — “ the word is like a knell" —is the epithet which 
must already be applied to these Reminiscences. I, therefore, close, 
without exhausting, them. Fragmentary (his favourite word), un- 
organised as they are, they reveal points in the temperament of this 
great Churchman, which could not be easily gathered from his formal 
writings or his official acts. He had a great desire to be known as ho 
was ; and those who possess broad human sympathies will not wonder at 
it ; for there was nothing narrow or artificial in him. He was the exact 
contrary of what superficial bystanders represented him to be — the 
Marble Arch(bishop) of profane jest. The most humble of men, he was 
not without an imperiousness all his own, which well became him. 
When he was eighty, letters of congratulation poured in upon him 
in varying keys of homage — all save one. His elder sister, who still 
thought of him only as a younger brother, wrote to remind him that 
not by the length of a man’s years, but by the way they are spent, will 
he be judged in another world. “ I hope I never forget that * said 
the Cardinal ; 44 and yet what I have done is nothing, and I go 
empty-handed to my Redeemer.” Only a little while before his 
death he told me of his sister’s age— “ ninety-three, and with all her 
faculties^— a welcome precedent. In his own unworldly way he loved 
the world and all the people in if. He did not want jto die ; but 
none was ever so submisive to the summons. 41 When, you hear I 
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have taken to my bed, you can order my coffin,” he said to me ; “ in 
that 1 shall be like Lord BeacoUsfield.” Wearily and reluctantly he 
climbed the stone stairs for the last time, just after signing a business 
letter to the Vatican in the Italian he had economised time at Balliol 
by learning while be shaved* He had borne the burden of a long 
day ; and he leaves a memory that must illuminate those who come 
after him in the work which remains for them to do. 

Wilfrid Meynell. 


S O great and humble a man as Cardinal Manning had necessarily 
a special side visible to each person who came in close contact 
with him, and even small contributions to a complete picture of him 
are not without value. I have been accustomed to think that he 
showed me a blithe and cosy human friendship which must have been 
rare. He treated me as a good old uncle might treat a niece whose 
ways were not his, but were interesting and entertaining to him, and 
merited his respect also. Anything further from the “ contempt for 
women ” which one or two rash newspaper correspondents have attri- 
buted to him, could not well have been imagined, than his gentle fun 
and serious help and advice. I grant, his advice was always given 
with an air of authority belonging to his position, but the authority 
vanished like a mist the moment it was not acknowledged, and he 
would add : a Am I not right ? Don’t you agree with me ? ” The 
fact is, his personal humility as a Christian man, his trained deference 
as an English gentleman, his devoted desire for the truth and 
the right, his sense of his ecclesiastical dignity and his firm 
stand on the Church’s • foundation, made a combination of perfect 
simplicity pf maimer, and left him free from personal considerations 
about himself, as well as about those with whom he was conversing. 
They were either souls needing his help, or fellow-workers consulting 
with him, and equal in view of the work. I suppose that few came 
into close relationship with him without finding that he felt it to be 
his . duty to show them what hp saw as truth ; but, so far as I know, 
he was content not to try to impose himself on their convictions. He 
gave me the impression that liberality as to others was as strong as 
conviction for himself. . He even had a certain amused sense of the 
horror in which he knew himself and his Church to be held by people 
for tfhom he had respect,^ 

My personal knowledge of Cardinal Manning dates, only a few 
years back. I was in London about a case of peculiarly insolent 
ruffianism bn the part of a bad man. His crime could not be punished 
by law, nor by publicity j but it went hard with me that it should 
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pass quite scot-free. My usual counsellors were far away, and I went 
to the Cardinal to see what he thought could be done. I proposed a 
certain course. We talked the case over, and then the Oardinal a aid : 
“ I don't know you. I don’t know whether yon hare courage to do it. 
I don’t know whether you will do it well.” I said I h$d courage, and 
wonld take his suggestions as to how to do it. He said : u Well. Let 
us talk about other things, and then we’ll see.” And for an hour or so 
we talked about common friends, about modes of work for the troubled, 
and about non-personal religious topics. I had Jsnown so much of 
him through others, that 1 was not surprised to find how sweetly, 
genially humorous he was — in fact, half-chaffing on some subjects, 
while burning with indignation on others. He finally said : “ I think 
you can do this, and I think it will be 'a good thing to do. God 
bless you. Take this blessing, at least, as the blessing of an old 
iiian.” I think his rich and beautiful voice almost always sounded 
in the ears of a departing visitor : “ Come and see me again.” He 
loved to have people come to him for advice and help, and perhaps 
loved it most keenly if he knew that they were stepping across some 
barrier. He certainly stepped across many a barrier to meet tue, 
as he always did, after that first, time. I carried out the plan, 
pleased him, and he wrote to me : “What you did was contrary to 
the prudence of this world, but in accordance with the prudence of 
the next. Good will come of it ; at all events, a voice has spoken 
to him in God a name, ami II is word does not return void. Vor the 
present, what you have done is enough.’* 

’1 did not see him again for some time, and when I went I shall 
never forget his appearance as ho came in. His attendant, Newman, 
always confused me with another lady, and I suppose ho had taken in 
no clear message as to who I was. The old man came in, holding one 
side of his long coat across his chest, drawn up to his full height, and 
looking as severe and distant as could be. lie was a mediaeval eccle- 
siastic all over. But when I made a few steps forward to meet him, face 
and figure all relaved, and smiling, he said : u Oh ! it’s you. is it ? 
Well ? What mischief is on foot to-day ? What commands hav(3 you for 
me ? At the end of my business he said : <l Have you seen So-and-so 
(a recent Vert to the Catholic Church) lately ? ” I said 1 had, and that 
I was charmed to see what his Christianity could do for an Agnostic. 
“ Yes, that is a true conversion. That is a true conversion— a con- 
version as you Methodists understand it, too.” And presently he 
seemed to think this was his first good chance with me, and said, “And 
when are you coming nearer ? ” “ I am not likely ever to come nearer 
in* the sense I think you mean,” I said ; and he urged on me the benefits 
of confession. I must say that I did little but parry the attack, 
because I could not bring myself to say plainly what I thought, lie 
seemed too good and gentle to be opposed. But he gave me a book 
you lxi. -s 
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of his, and asked me to discuss it with him later on. The next time 
he sawlwas unwilling, and said nothing till we had said good-bye. 
Theh came a pause, and “Well?" I said, v< No. I only came to 
you for the business we have settled ” “ Very well, very well. But 

you know you need guidance." I avoided the whole question, and for 
a time or two he left all such personalities alone. Then he gave me 
a little book on the Office of the Holy Spirit, and pressed me for 
comments on it. . At last I frankly told him that his dignity and 
kindness about Other t things made it painful to speak plainly, but that 
I agreed With his book as far as he could quote Scripture in support 
of his teaching, but that he presently came to his doctrine of the 
Church, and had no quotations, and that then I differed. He said , 
gently, “ Yon do not se$ your need of confession and of the Church, 
but it is . there. 4 ’ I said, “ No. You suggest to me means by which 
to get what I have already, peace with God through Jesus Christ, 
and access to God by the Holy Spirit. You have really nothing better 
to offer me. And I can say this freoly to you because you understand 
life as no ordinary priest can. You have lived a complete life, 
and understand. You know that 1 have all I need.” He said 
quickly, with a sharp look at me, Are you content with your- 
self, then?" Of course I jsaid no, but with the faith and doctrine 
I had received. And I added again : “ You know I have what satisfies 
my souPs needs.” He paused, nodded his head repeatedly, and then 
said : “ I know that I think that you would always follow the truth.” 
I said, “More than that. You know (hat I see the truth differently 
from you, and that I have what satisfies me, while you have what 
satisfies you. Forgive me ; X must speak plainly when you press me.” 
He turned to me, and said very solemnly : u The Church has a doctrine 
of the intention of the heart. You have that intention of the heart. 
God bless you, God bless you.” Then he reverted to the practical 
business result we had previously come to, and sent two or three 
messages by me to fellow- workers. 

He used, with a smile, to ask me about the health of a lady of his 
own age whom he knew to be an anxiously zerjous Protestant, and 
sent messages which I durst not deliver. I always felt his quiet, 
underlying sense of Christian fellowship with her to be strong, though 
he knew that to her he represented “the Scarlet Woman” in England. 

Perhaps one of the most amusing conversations I ever had with him 
was after I had seen some evictions in' Ireland, and had made friends 
with some priests over there. I went to tell him all about it, and he 
spoke with great warmth of appreciation about the English 
Protestants who had been over to cheer the hearts of the, Irish. -I 
said it was strange that English Catholics did not go. * He said they 
were not in sympathy. I asked why he did not tell them to go, 
since it must stir their sympathy. u They won't go/’^he repeated 
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again and again “ it’s no use. They won't go.\ .v* Then,* I said, 
“why don’t you tell their confessor^ to send , ? " 
He laughed heartily, lifted his hands, and ‘ let thsjri * 

44 A capital idea ! I will,” he said. ' -» v , ■: 

I have been struck with his readiness to do things 
of his age, to say nothing of his dignity, would not gene^tfllydO. He 
would get up and go and put a little coal on the fire, saying, *■ We shall 
get quite cold sitting talking here.” He gave me a delightful sensed 
enjoying the not being on ceremony or professional with me. After . 
that one frank talk, he seemed to feel homeish anti chatty, and never, 
again did more than give me a little book and bless me. I once 
urged him to express publicly his opinion on a matter on which he 
felt bound to silence almost complete. He sard, 44 You understand I 
am tied and pledged.” I said, “ It is of great importance. Can you 
say nothing more ?” He said, “Well, what could I say?* What do 
you think I could say ? ” I suggested one thing after another that 
seemed to me possible. u No, no.” Till, at last, I got a phrase 
which he felt would do, and he said, u Now, you must be quiet and 
content with that. I can go no further. I am bound.” 

Last summer I thought that in his remarks on the Encyclical he 
had fallen into the almost universal clerical error of laying the 
burden of parental responsibility on mothers. I wrote to him, 
saying plainly that I thought that the clergy generally said this 
sort of thing naturally, because if they returned to the earlier 
•doctrino that it is incumbent on fathers to teach their children as 
they walk in the way, they would have to practise what they preached, 
and society pressed in the opposite direction. I begged him, from 
his freer position, to set the example of a better doctrine, and to 
try to stir fathers up to do their share. I told him I despaired 
of true doctrine until women took their place ui pulpits and on 
platforms. He quickly replied : 

“ I began reading your letter without knowing from whom it came, and l 
said to myself, ‘ I ley-day, here is a fine lady scolding ! J wonder who it is.’ 

I then looked at the end, and wondered nu longer. 

“ What can be more unjust than you ? * 

“I was writing not against the women, but against employers. Mothers 
are partly driven into work, as you say, by the selfishness of fathers and the 
^temptation of emploj'ers. 

“ What have I been doing for twenty years but preaching to fathers, in 
pledging them to total abstinence from drink, and in binding them to append 
all they earn on their homes, by which the mothers can live a domestic Kfe? 
Even the context of what you quote contains all this. Hut you ladies are 
torpedoes, and not legislators or preachers. 

u There ! I have had my revenge. < 

44 But how can our people have homes until the land laws and' the house 
property laws have been revised ? 

** I hope you arc getting a good holiday*’ 1 

I was, of course, much delighted with this letter, but it turned 
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out. that he was just as much pleased with it as I. I went to call on 
him* with a friend who wanted to be introduced to, him, and he came 
into the room where we had waited, holding out both hands, and 
saying eagerly, “ Did yon get my letter ? What did you think of it ? ” 
I told him I had been chained by it, though I did not think it an 
answer. He at once began, chuckling, to explain the controversy to 
my friend, and was quite full of amusement. Our errand was to ask 
him to write a paper for the Review of the Churches , on re- union, and my 
friend was going ab f qut the matter diplomatically; but as soon ks he 
saw what it was, he at once said, <c I should like to write on that for 
you.” Then he talked earnestly on the subject, quoting a corre- 
spondence with an Anglican clergyman, who had said that Anglican 
clergy would be able to join the Roman Catholic Church, if she would 
recognise their orders, dispense with celibacy, and — I forget the third 
point. “ That's rather a large order. It's asking a good deal,” he said. 

He ended a conversation that was hurried, because he had a bishop 
waiting for him, by repeating his invariable line of talk on this sub- 
ject, to the effect that formal union was far off, and that one could 
not see how it is to come, but that united work for the objects we 
can see alike npon is the true road to the end, as it is the only prac- 
tical way of expressing our desires for unity. He welcomed any 
union among the sects as a sign of a deep desire for union, and as a 
promise for the future of the whole Church. 

Dike alt* Who came in contact with him, I feel myself to have parted 
"temporarily from one of my dearest friends, but only as friends part 
to live in different countries. It is such child-like souls as his really 
was that make almost visible to one the family life of heaven and 
earth as one and undivided. He had thought the Father’s command 
was to obey a Church without questioning its authority, and he ac- 
quiesced like a child. His deepest sympathies seemed to me always 
to be for untaught and neglected children. If this seems to leave out 
of sight J>he “ astute Churchman ” view of him, I can only say that 
there is no diplomacy like perfect simplicity, and that always has 
seemed to me to be his diplomacy. 

Sarah M. Shkldon Amos. 


S EVEN and ft half years ago— through a work in which we were 
both specially interested, the children's sections of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act— I first came to know the great* man who- has 
just left a church without its brightest ornament, and a country with- 
out one of its noblest sons, and whose life has been to me ever since 
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that day lit© some beautiful sacred song, I had been warned against 
him by a valued friend as <c the prince of proselytieers/’ and had a 
strong constitutional and principled dislike to his Church, and at least 
\ ery negative feelings towards ecclesiastics in general ; and no#' I met 
ihe man. i% Well,” said he, almost swinging ms hand into $be grasp 
of mine, “ you are going to work for suffering children j God bless and 
help you r ” His princedom in his church, his long blaok Crimson- 
edged cassock, bis crimson tiara, his cross of gold, his intellect and 
learning, his history, were all lost in a sweetness «and sanctity which 
F had never met before save in humanity’s holiest, most perfect child* 
hood. His sacred seriousness, his spontaneous delight, his absorption 
m wliat 1 had to say, his intense righteousness, the evident aims with 
which he lived, the human warmth and colour which illuminated 
every feature of his wonderful face possessed me with liberty and joy 
m his presence. I had but one thought in coming away from him 
the splendour of a true man. Ild was the man who is man’s instinctive 
choice. Often have I seen him since that clay, but neither then nor at 
any subsequent visit to him did I ever for one moment feel that I wa* 
m the presence of a great ecclesiastic — much less of a little one. 
There wen* such persons hung in painting upon his walls. The 
intense simplicity of his natuie, together with the extraordinary 
vastness of the sphere of its sympathies, pities, and solicitudes, con- 
stituted that same kind of dignity, that pure majesty which compelled 
the child of Heth, e\ en the children of Heth, ' to answer Abraham, 
saying, * Hear us my lord : thou art a mighty prince among us/' 

He was a Icing. His robes and jewels, and shields and heraldry 
and tower of strength were that his great mind and heart went out 
to his race. He was at the summit of all the humanity you had 
known. ^ our reverence for him sprang from the glimmer of him- 
self in you. There w r as a deep, tender fear in it which was akin to 
worship, and which tended to ra.ike men of no religion and men of 
every variety of religion kneel for his blessing as Jacob's sons knelt 
for Jacob’s. 

To this personality was added the subtle suggestion of his coming 
to you from a still larger world than the vast world of men. In all 
his bearing was the saying : “ I am a stranger and sojourner with 
you.” He was a son of the living God and Father of all Men, 
rude and refined, of his Church, of no Church, and of all Churches, 
while revering and loving him for him<*lf, had their unbelief put ft little 
to shame, or their faith gladdened, by the subtle, luminous power in 
which his strong, clear faith and joy in his God and theirs, bathed 
him, and, for the moment, them. They had seen none such wonderful 
manhood. The sense of eternal things which filled his presence 
men,* to their surprise, felt in a degree haunting themselves. They 
had glimmers of a nimbus around his venerable head which made 
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them , perhaps, dimly understand why painters had gilded aureoles- 
around the heads of those saints which hung upon his walls. 

. Yetnofc the humblest docker, not the youngest child, not the- 
J hardest unbeliever, found in him any u greatness,” as earths great 
personages are gre^t. He had the gentleness, the deference of a 
father pitying Ms Children. He was aware not in the least that he 
was a Cardinal- Archbishop : to be of service to you seemed the 
special object of his life. It was thus that “ My son, 5 ' as he used to 
address an earnest,, m&h, sepmed so well to become his lips. Yet was 
his pleasure in bis service so child-like, that his heart seemed to bound 
and sing with the enjoyment of the thought that he could be anything 
of a helper to the helpless among men. 

From first to last ray acquaintance with him was almost wholly in 
his relation to suffering children. I am fain to think that, as their 
friend, he loved me. It was in those years when the need of the 
Society for whose existence I worked* 2 — The National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children — was still unrecognised, whilst its 
success was still doubtful, whilst its proposals for legislation were 
generally resented as “ grandmotherly," its statements of reasons for 
such legislation “ sensational " and “ hysterical,” whilst national 
opinion upon its existence and aims was adverse or dead — it was then 
that Cardinal Manning allowed me to find in him a friend, and made 
me feel the strength which comes from such a man’s homage to one's 
cause. By a true instinct he rejected alike the doubts and the 
censures which at that time were almost universal, and in various 
and subtle ways, by sacred sympathy and encouragement, and by a 
wide and statesmanlike view of the matter, sustained the faith and 
zeal necessary if the cause was not to prove too great and die. 
When urging patience in those days, the Cardinal said in his own 
persuasive way : “ Child-life and home-life have not been thought 
about in England. We have to make them thought about. The age 
is busy and superficial. Such work will take time. Nothing that a 
natdqii needs deeply dqes it suddenly espouse.” At another moment of 
disappointment he said to the same worker : “ There is room for only 
one true fear in a man. That fear is that he may be wrong. When that 
has been banished, there is no room for any other.” Whenever he 
observed in the paper that either I or the Society had had a snub, he 
Was sure to send a little note, “ Come and see me/’ On one occasion 
he said, referring to a case which had recently been dismissed by the 
Westminster magistrate : u Nothing is more to be dreaded in a work 
like this than that we should allow the weaknesses of human agencies 
to divert onr attention from the righteousness of our mission. , And 
do remember,” he added, “ that magistrates cannot bei expected to* 
administer the law beyond the requirements of public sentiment. 
Nothing is so likely to make an earnest man unjust to officials as that 
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he should be disheartened. St. Paul could work for bis Lbrd, and yet 
respect the officials whose dafcyifc was to send him f to jpri$onv” When 
the first essay wps made to interest the thinking pail of the nation 
in the cruelties from which so many of its children he 

joined with me, a comparatively unknown man* in writing an article 
in this Review, thus lending the influence of his great flaws to 
a cause as yet unpopular. When the Bill for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children was before Parliament, he went down to the 
House twice to use his influence in the lobby with some of the 
bers he knew, from whom, he feared, support for it was not probable. 
To the same influence the Society owes some of its most influential 
supporter*. To its two last annual meetings he promised to come if 
his doctor would permit him to do so. The previous winters had both 
been spent indoors. When the time t’orthe meetings came he was still 
unwell. On one occasion, when urged to go and winter in the South 
of France, and follow the good example of Air. Spurgeon, ho said : 
“ When my Father opens His door, and wants Henry Edward 
Manning withiu, shall the child not be waiting on the Step ? ” 

His intone in children was like his character —on all-round one 
and of tin most genuine* and simple Kind. 44 1 like to go into the 
parks on Sunday,” he void on one occasion, “to see the children and 
talk with them; and 1 give them my blessing.” Then, with a 
pleased smile lie added : “ Nobody can say that I am proselytising in 
that.” Referring on one occasion to a depressed remark I had made 
to him on the hma.ll reMilts of the past year’s work: “Only seventy 
rases } " he exulfingly exclaimed. “ Small result ! Think of seventy 
little children’s tears dried, and seventy little* children's pains stopped ! 
We can never say that that is nothing. It is glorious! M In a still 
more solemn \oice, he continued : “A child’s needless tear is a blood- 
blot upon this earth.' A worker for the Society, after a tour 
in Ireland, called upon him at his request to tell him the result. 
On hearing that the Catholic priest and the treasurer of the Irish 
Church Missionary Society, Pamellite and McCarthyite, Orangeman 
and Home Ruler, had met together on our platform, and had joined 
in forming our Aid Committee's, lie clapped his hands and exclaimed : 
“ IIow happy the old prophet would have been ! The good days are 
coming. It is the little child that will be their leader. People will 
find their brotherhood in little children/' 

What this great man did for suffering children he could not help 
doing. The sinister motives which have been attributed to him by 
persons who did not know him are to tne, who have had the privilege 
of hi$ intimacy for seven and a half years, unjust and impossible. Ills 
zealous Roman Catholicism was but the image and superscription of 
thet pure golden humanity, to which eacli needless tear of a child was 
a blood-drop. With the ecclesiastical kingdom to which he gave his 
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allegiance I have no concern here. * Before all things he was a grandly 
human being. To him the cause and service of the little and weak was 
what to too many ecclesiastics is the cause and service of the great and 
the strong. Whatever yaS his own desire in the matter., the power of his 
life served, not Romanism,, but religion. It was in spite of his alien 
Church, alien in name and in habits of thought to English life., that 
he won Englishmen’s, love. They travelled after him, led by his 
personality, not by his creed. The English are first political, then 
religious ; and all their political traditions, as well as all the institu- 
tions tBeir politics have created, place a bar against lie maiism, which 
no personality, however great, can remove. 

His.influence was like that gracious influence of a noble woman 
which all men feel without becoming women, or eveu adopting their 
cottutne. It was created and it was limited by what in him was 
common to our best humanity, and which every human being by 
virtue of humanity must feel. The Church to which he belonged 
gave him titles ; but these, though extending the range and oppor- 
tunities of the fascination of his influence, did not constitute the 
source of it. Neither the mitre nor the crown, but the common 
heart of mankind transfigured, marks the true master of men. The 
Pope may create twenty cardinals ; he cannot create one Manning, 
for grand titles do not make grand men. A bishop's throne may 
have a bishop s empire, but only a bishop’s. Manhood alone can 
have empire over men. 

Though most of what he said to me was said to make my hands 
stronger to do the special work I had to do, and which, had he had time, 
his own hands would have gladly done, now and again conversation 
slipped into more general topics, when, so utterly simple was he and so 
open, that what some would call the trifles of his personal life would 
come up in his conversation, which all unconsciously betrayed how full 
of happy and prosperous virtue he was. On one occasion he told me 
this story in. slow periods, in which every word was a reality ; “ I was 
going down that staeet,” pointing out of the window to a double row of 
mansions that were being built, “ and I met a little boy going along his 
happy way, with poor dress, but a lovely, thoughtful, pale, open face, 
and I stopped him for the pleasure of speaking to him. * Well, my 
little roan, how are you, and where are you going with that little 
bundle in your hand?’ He told me ‘there’ — pointing. to one of 
the houses being built, ‘to his father . 1 ‘ What is yonr father?’ I 
asked. * A carpenter, sir/ he replied." Then the Cardinal added 
slowly, u I was awed and startled! I had met a carpenter’s son ! 
My Lord was once a little servant like that boy. Oh, Mr. Waugh,” 
he exclaimed, almost in tears, u what depths of lpve were in .Christ ! ” 
lie then in the simplest way disclosed that he had jit once returned 
home and sent all that he had then to give to some institnUon for the 
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children of the poor. u 1 feel at times/ 5 he said, u ashamed to own 
anything/’ I saw in that moment how intense npott him was the 
power of the life of our Lord. „ , 

Never was a man less of a bigot. He had a heart foe ail Wtlity. 
We differed into acU» in our ideas of the Church. As tjba name is 
generally understood* I had no Church. The source of Wf iteligioa 
began and ended with the Nazareua. I had no Church history* no 
Church creeds, save the history once enacted in Galilee and Judea 
and the creed of the Gospels. The four lives # of the Nazarpao by 
four of his friends were ray library of faith. My pope, my cardinals 
were, therefore, Christ and his Twelve. My apostolical succession was 
to such men as had by direct contact with our Lord caught some of His 
holy fire. On one occasion when 1 had respectfully put ray position 
to him he said : ** Well, you are making me your confessor, and I 
give you absolution, for you need it ; you are not following Christ 
ns much as you think you are. Follow Him enough and you will 
find that out. * 

When walking in the New Forest some years ago I came up, here 
and there upon the road, .with little knots of country people in their 
Sunday best wending their way to a village church. They were 
going, I found, to the funeral of “the housekeeper at the Hall." 1 
turned into the church, attended the service, and followed to the 
grave. 1 did not know the woman, but I found that she had been 
greath loved and was bitterly mourned by tho whole country side, 
which had ceased labour and gathered to weep at her grave. Humanity 
mourned when she died. I found myself joining in its tears. When 
the lingering company had gone away, 1 said to the gravedigger: 
'•She was much beloved, it seems/* 44 Ab, sir!” he sobbed with 
difficulty, his aged, wrinkled face crumpling up as fresh tears started, 
breaking his sentence. Then taking his shovel, he continued, as he 
began to shovel back the earth : 44 This is the hardest job I've had for 
many a day/* 

Those Hebrew 14 women from Galilee ” and those English labourers 
from the Forest had the same kind of reason for their tears at the 
tomb. Humanity wept at both. And it was humanity that wept 
at the tomb of the Cardinal. Our common race was bereaved. The 
mystic power of man 44 renewed after the image of Christ ” is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Remembering the great woe 
of this great city and of the whole land at his grave it is well to 
reflect that though place and power play their part in this complex 
life of ours, empire belongs only to Christ and to tho Christ-like soul, 
be its circle great or small. It is not an Atlantic alone that 
possesses the properties of the sea ; each wave and ripple breaking 
around the childrens feet paddling upon its shore possesses the 
same. Its very* spray is salt. Nor is it greatness of name and 
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vastness of sphere that constitute the power of a Christian. His 
power is that his nature is impregnated with the race-loving spirit 
of Christ The soul may , as tinconscious of its properties as the 
sea is of its properties, bufcit has them all the same; and hy what- 
soever Church-name that is known : Greek, Roman, or Anglican, 
be it a diocesan dignitary, or a “housekeeper at the Hall ” among 
farms and labourers, the Chrisfelinjpss of its disposition and behaviour 
will be the measure in which men will find in it (i saving health/" 
Onoe I was warned by a well-known statesman against putting 
ecclesiastics on my Society's committee. I said : “ But we have 
already one on it, Cardinal Manning/’ His reply was : “ Oh, 

Manning, he is not an ecclesiastic ; he belongs to us all ! ’* 

That the Supremest humanity is king among men, this is the 
lesson of the great life which the nation mourns, and which it will 
see no more, 

Benjamin Waugh. 


I CANNOT refrain from adding to the foregoing papers a few recol- 
lections of my own. For some years past I have, like many others, 
been admitted to Cardinal Manning’s friendship, and found ready 
access to him. ’Many an hour's conversation I have had with him — 
often on a Sunday evening, when he seemed to be at leisure for 
general and discursive talk. Several friends, notably Hr. Paton and 
the late Dr. Hatch, I have had the pleasure of making known to 
him ; for he seemed desirous of meeting every one worth knowing. 
He never tried to convert me : indeed we did not go much into eccle- 
siastical. argument ; recognising our different points of view, we were 
ready to discuss the secondary questions on which differences are not 
vital. I remember that early in our acquaintance the Cardinal, who 
had undertaken to write an article for this Hkvikw on the question of 
the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh to the House of Commons, sent to 
ask me to go down and talk to him about it. I found him with the 
MS. just finished, the sheets scarcely dry. He read over the whole 
to me, challenging me to concur >vitb, or dissent from, each proposition, 
and breaking into a gentle smile when — as was generally the* case — 1 
intimated strong dissent. I thought the article very good as a state- 
ment of opinion, but untenable as an argument. 

I once congratulated him on his long life, as giving time, for .his 
motives and career to display themselves in their true light. He 
assented, referring very feelingly to the unpopularity and miscon- 
ception he had had to go through ; liow he had been tmder a cloud 
for twenty»or thirty years, but had in the end lived through it. , 

I have never met with any one who seemed fco mfc a mqre thorough 
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Bishop ; not merely carrying with sedulous attention and grave respon- 
sibility, though with a masterful sense of certainty mi ease, the 
cares of his own diocese and Church, and~to his mm fooling at 
least— of the religion of his country, but always jready undertake 
the guidance of any individual soul in need, caring for the one, and 
lavish of thought aud time in each case — a confessor wall as an 
overseer. He meditated deeply ou the state of Christianity in England- 
of course with a bias ; thought highly, on the whole, of the aristocracy, 
spoke often in words of solemn warding of the perils of efur pursuit of 
money, but recognised the deep-seated belief in (Jod of the bulk of 
the people. There was much Catholic truth, he would say, among 
the Methodists, and he held that the Salvation Army, sadly defective 
as it was, was nevertheless seriously preaching the fear of God. 

I was abroad during the early part of the Dock strike. On returning,. 
I went to see the Cardinal, who told me what he had been doing. 

1 suggested that the Bishop of London, having put his hand to the 
plough, had looked back. u 5fps,'’ he said, with a sort of wicked 
smile, “ and I am not sure whether any other of my episcopal 
brethren were in England at the time.” 

Some years ago Dr Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, wrote some 
article*- criticising the theological position of Cardinal Newman. 

< Ordinal Manning, reading these, spoke to me of his great interest 
in them aud expressed a wish to meet Dr Fairbairn. Accordingly, he 
came to my house one afternoon to meet Dr. Fairbairn and my friend 
Dr. Baton. Mr. Lilly was also present, and some members of my 
family. After tea the conversation naturally turned on the Roman 
Catholic question, and in the most friendly and generous spirit, as 
might be expected from the temper of the men, a general argument of 
the deepest interest was held, Dr. Fairbairn propounding questions to 
bring out the points, theCaidinal replying, and Dr Patou interposing re- 
mains and questions now and then. The Cardinal did not bind himself 
to Cardinal Newman’s positions, and indeed expressly disclaimed to 
have so studied his books as to know his view * ; but he treated the belief 
in God as a necessity of his existence, and deduced from it the belief 
in Christianity — *.r., the Catholic Church llit> argument was, to the 
minds of some present, somewhat out of date, founded rather on the lines 
current in the Tractarian times than on those which are adjusted to 
modem history and philosophy. But he moje than frankly admitted 
to saving grace ( ’Kristians outside the Roman Catholic ( ’burcb, basing 
his view on the doctrine of extraordinary grace, the result of the grace of 
the Church, and shining out beyond her pale. The whole conversation 
was strenuous; Drs. Fairbairn and Baton, both coining, as they explained, 
of the blood of the Covenanters, were firm, though fraternal, them 
selves holding High Church doctrine, though of a different order. 1 
remember especially one passage. The Cardinal was asked to define 
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the specific Homan Catholic theory of the Church, and, settling him- 
self to the task, spoke for two or three minutes. At the close of his 
sentences we all three, With one voice, accepted his definition absolutely. 
This may ,show either the underlying similarity of Christian creeds or 
the difficulties of definition ; but it was very striking. There was 
no difference as to the ideas of the Church and Catholicity ; only 
as to the., realities which corresponded to them. The con- 
versation was at last broken off by the Cardinal having to leave. 
.Rising fromTns chair, he graBped Dr. Fairbairn by the hand, and, with 
the greatest warmth, said how glad he was, in spite of what he must 
consider imperfections, to be able to recognise him as a brother in Christ. 
Dr. Fairbairn, with like feeling, replied how happy he was to be able 
' so to regard him, without even speaking of imperfections, and even 
happier to be in a position to acknowledge him as a teacher called to 
his office, like himself, by the Master, and possessed therefore of the 
same right to servd Him. It was a mutual benediction, and a scene 
I shall never forget. 

~ P. W. B. 
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did;/. 

O N the (itli June Parliament was dissolved. The writs were issued 
on the 8th, returnable on the 11th July. The usual fuss and 
activity among politicians and political men-of- all- work ensued, and 
the usual amount of political calculations and prophecies were 
hazarded ; but nobody was prepared for the development of a new 
force which appeared with singular precision of action early in the 
elections. This was what is well-known as the Labour party, it 
is not easy to define its true relation to the labouring classes, and it 
is certain that its triumph displaced much truer representatives of 
the body of workers than some of the new men. It is equally certain 
that political schemers in no sense identified with the manual workers 
succeeded by cajolery in getting the support of the mass of the 
Labour party. Only in a few electorates was the movement com- 
pletely and exclusively successful. The city of ‘Sydney is divided 
into three large electorates — East, West, and South Sydney. The 
West contains a vast number of working men connected with the 
shipping and the wharf traffic, and the trades and handicrafts depen- 
dent upon these classes. Among the candidates were the Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Daniel O'Connor, and Mr. Francis Abigail, formerly 
Minister of Mines, both believed to be very popular with the classes 
preponderating in this great division of the city, and both several 
times returned on former occasions. This electorate returns four 
members to Parliament. The most notable appearance of the Labour 
party was in four men, bunched together for these four seats, with 
no special manifesto of principles and with little exposition of 
political aims by word of mouth. Nor were they personally known 
beyond their own class circles and the trades unions to, which they 
all belonged. f< Union is strength " and u shoulder to shoulder *’ were 
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amongst their catch-cries ; and their fellow-workmen joined in one 
demonstration ' which had a striking effect. They mustered with 
bands of music, flags and symbols*, and formed a torchlight procession 
for some two miles through the streets, the four Labour candidates 
walking abreast with the motto, ,'^AJI of us, or none of us ! ” This 
served in the place. M eloquent speech or powerful argument, and on 
the polling day the four Labour candidates swept the electorate 
-clean, the old members and the new supplicants for favour all dis- 
appearing from, the field. In one of the populous suburbs, containing 
four seats, the same sweeping change was effected by four unknown 
men* Henceforward, all through the elections, seats here and there 
were steadily won by Labour candidates. The most curious feature 
of this political Labour movement was that in nearly every case the 
candidates were accepted on trust. Nothing was known of them by 
the bulk of the electors, and to all appearance nothing was desired to 
be known. 

We have been accustomed to regard a seat in Parliament as the 
prize of useful activity and honourable ambition. At least, prepara- 
tion of some sort has been deemed necessary to secure the prize. But 
not so in the Labour triumph. No evidence of public Service or of 
ability was needed. The man succeeded best who had visibly dona 
least to entitle him to success. But it may be fairly surmised that 
in most cases the aptitudes of the man had been made known in the 
business of trade societies, and that lie was not selected as a candidate 
on trust, or without sufficient knowledge, however blindly he may 
have been chosen as a member of Parliament by the bulk of the 
•electors afterwards. The assembly consists of 1 11 members, and of 
these fully thirty are. Labour representatives, not one of whom has a 
record of service except in connection with strikes and trades 
unionism. 

Some of the anecdotic incidents in the Labour triumph are worthy of 
record. One young man was feeding a stone-crushing machine up to 
the eve of hia election ; another was following his t^ade as a plasterer 
when he was seized upon as a candidate. In several instances the 
•candidates had been but a short time in the countiy ; in other cases 
they had been shifting about from one calling to another, with no 
settled occupation i In one case the candidate had been sentenced to 
a Severe term of imprisonment in connection with the recent, strikes, 
and he would have been in prison at the time of election had it not 
been for the merciful interposition of the royal prerogative. These 
instances are not mentioned for the purpose of disparagement but 
rather to illustrate the advent of the Labour party by what can hardly 
be considered less than features of romance. In point of fact, the 
•circumstances to which reference is made serve to show the genuine 
identity of the new members with the classes of labours 
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There were doubtful men in the new party, as I hare already 
said, and the party themselves soon, took steps to the; fcnclean 
intruders. They were not admitted to the party's 
and were in fact disowned with as much politeness ^ 
with decision. The Labour members united compactly m^pugh > 
appropriated a range of seats as far removed as possible ^tn the 
Ministerial and the Opposition benches, and took possession Ofctteof 
the ante-rooms as their own against the other members. , ' v 

This was the state of things when the new Parliament met otf i&e 
l i-th July. It is understood that overtures had Seen, made by influ- 
ential members of the Opposition to a gentleman newly elected to 
assume the lead of their party, but, as he declined, Mr. Dibbs was 
again elected to the post. Lord Jersey opened Parliament for busi- 
ness on the loth, and the Speech announced measures for a reform 
of the electoral system, the establishment of local self-government, 
the constitution of courts of conciliation for the settlement of trade 
disputes, and other important business, including the draft Pill of the 
Federation Convention. The adoption of the Address in reply was 
duly moved and seconded, when Mr. Dibbs rose and moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that the House had no confidence in the Govern- 
ment. The Labour members were in their place to a man. and they 
attentively listened to the indictment, but did not appear to be greatly 
impressed. The efforts to win their support displayed some desperate 
spasms of injured virtue, and there was violence enough to do service 
for the absence of veracity. One charge against me was that in 
sending troops to prevent bloodshed in the northern collieries at a 
time of a general strike, I had sent a Gatling gun to shoot down the 
people. One oi the Labour members turned up a volume of the 
Official Reports, and read out that Mr. Dibbs, then in Opposition, 
approved of my course of action, except that he complained that I 
had not taken it a week earlier ; and this member put the case with 
almost grotesque emphasis, that tho difference between me and Mr. 
Dibbs was that I sent the gun, ard that Mr. Dibbs would have sent it 
sooner by a week. Personally I had nothing to do with sending this gun; 
it became my duty in my capacity as Minister to instruct the com- 
mandant to send a military force to Newcastle, and tho gun got there 
amidst the military details of the movement, of which I had no 
knowledge whatever. I explain this circumstance because the charge 
has been made against me time after time, with the object of exciting 
the angry passions of men against me, and when no graver charge 
could be found. 

Returning to the attitude of the Labour members cm their first 
Parliamentary trial — I replied to Mi*. Dibbs very shortly, declining to 
defend the Government or to appeal to any section of the House for 
consideration, and inviting a clear decision one way or other in the 
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interest of the country. Whatever they did, I asked that some party 
should be .allowed to proceed With the public business. The debate- 
proceeded, and the grossest appeals were made to the prejudices and 
passions of the new members to support the adverse motion, to step 
in and save the unhappy country from ruin. But soon one of the 
Labour members rose in his place and said that his party had 
considered the situation* and had decided to vote as a body against 
any change. They had nothing to do with the past and the wrangles 
of old parties ; they were there to press on the public business, and 
they believed they could get most out of the present holders of office. 
After this announcement, the Oppositionists were furious in their 
attacks upon the new members. They who might have been hailed 
as the saviours of the country, were now reviled as its worst enemies. 
No term of reproach was too bitter to be flung at them. But the 
Labour party stood it well. They gave evidence of a self-restraint 
and a close observation and a steadiness of purpose which old stagers 
in political warfare might emulate with much advantage to themselves. 

It is too soon to form a definite opinion of the manner and methods 
of the new party in the present Parliament. Many of them are 
beyond question men of good capacity for Parliamentary work. They 
speak pointedly and tersely on questions under debate, are seldom 
prolix or pretentious ; and they appear to give a studious examination 
to all matters submitted for consideration. It can hardly be otherwise 
than that they will lose something of their separate party character as 
time familiarises them to the company into which they are thrown, 
and they find that men whom they meet every day express many of 
their views, though not professing to be the special representatives of 
labour. Naturally and unavoidably, causes of disagreement will arise 
among themselves, and the incidents of public life will incline many 
of them to lean more towards men outside their own party than to 
their newly found comrades. The processes of change, which are 
often unconsciously felt, will operate upon the minds of the Labour 
members as upon the minds of other human beings, and it would not 
be safe to forecast the position of the Labour party at the end of the 
present Parliament. 

One consequence, altogether beneficial, of the advent of the Labour 
party in Parliament, will be to compel attention to questions affecting the 
condition and prospects of tl^e masses of the human family. In Aus- 
tralia, the majority in every Parliament is composed of men who have 
had to force their own way in the world, and who ought to be well 
acquainted with the condition of the working population ; but it is not 
often the case that the man who mounts upward by his own energy and 
perseverance in industrial pursuits bestows much thought upon his 
fellows who are less successful in the struggle. It is flattering to 
his self-love to think that his prosperity is due to hie own merits, 
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and he displays a pride in his .possessions which it is not always 
pleasant to look upon. He is too busy with himself, and what is his, 
to trouble about the welfare of others. * Lot them do as he has had 
to do. But the men elected, not because they* have emerged from 
the ranks of Labour, but because they are of the ranks of Labour, 
and whose mission is to labour in Parliament for Labour's sake, are 
not likely to place any object above the improvement of the condition 
of their own class. Their eyes will be watching for any sign of 
genuine help, and, knowing the source of their strength, they will 
not fail to tnrn it to the best advantage for their fellows. Though 
they may form friendly relations with men apart from their own 
groove — and the really good men among them are sure to be attracted 
by the goodness in others — still the loadstone of their political lines 
will be the elevation of the toiling masses. 

Henceforward we shall have, taking distinct shape with increasing 
dimensions, the party of Labour to be reckoned with in all our political 
calculations. What the electors have learned, they will never unlearn. 
Though it is impossible now to forecast what this young political 
party will exactly do, it is easy to foresee, however individual members 
may fail or fall away, that its strength will be renewed at the polls ; 
the weak timbers will be replaced by sound timbers, and if these 
again disclose evidence of weakness, stronger still will be sought to 
replace them. And if the artisan and the farm labourer acquire a 
true discernment of the needs of the State, and cultivate the faculty 
to apply right remedies for admitted wrongs, their co-operation in 
solving .the hardest problems in human progress will be welcomed by 
all true men and women. 


Postscript. 

December . 

The foregoing sheets were written five months ago. The Labour 
party, which started in .such close order and with such circumspect 
steps, slowly yielded to the influences of political demoralisation, and, 
after an all-night sitting, it split asunder like a badly built ship in 
a gale of wind a few minutes before eight o'clock on the morning 
of 11th December. It cannot be said with truth that a Labour party 
as understood at the time of the elections now exists in the Parlia- 
ment of New South Wales. The main bond of union was an agree- 
ment “ to sink the fiscal issue ” ; that is, to refuse to enter upon any 
change of tariff until certain reforms claimed as urgent were obtained. 
The Government which met the present Parliament had submitted 
to the late assembly before the dissolution a comprehensive Bill to 
establish local self-government in the country districts, and a Bill to 
recast the electoral system, abolishing plural voting, extending the 
franchise in several directions, and providing for the self-registration 
VOL. LXI. O 
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of electors. It is desirable to note that this was before the advent 
of the Labour party, and before the Labour party had been dreamt 
of. The same measures somewhat revised were re-introduced in the 
new Parliament, together with a Bill to establish courts of concilia- 
tion and an authority to conduct cases of arbitration in dealing with 
trade disputes. When these measures with others were announced 
in the Governor’s speech, the Labour members, to use the language 
of some of them, declared that the speech “ embodied their platform/* 
though in fact the principal of them had been submitted to the 
previous Parliament. As the work of the Session began in earnest, 
it was curious to observe the idiosyncrasies and individual leanings 
of 'many of the men so unexpectedly raised to the position of law- 
makers. That period of silent observation and patient study, wliich 
we used to read of as tlie sure sign of a capable mind fresh to 
Parliament seeking to mature its inherent powers, had not even a 
beginning. The gentleman fresh from the shearing of sheep was 
as ready to try his shears in a complicated Bill on a difficult subject 
as he was in the industrial arrangements of the wool-shed. One 
gentleman announced that he did not come into Parliament to be 
guided by precedents, but to make precedents. To give a new form 
to the poet’s idea, the Labour members were prepared to rush at 
anything which philosophers or angels might fear to touch- One 
grand piece of legislative wisdom and enlightenment was to give the 
elective franchise to the paupers in the Government asylums ; and 
one of the many members, not of their class, who pandered* to them 
for the sake of using their thirty votes, Mr. G. II. lteid, uged this 
language in support of the brilliant proposal : u The inmates of the 
asylums are in a bettor position to form an infinitely sounder and 
more unbiassed judgment upon the political questions of the day 
than are those who affect to despise them.’’ Of course, no one 
despised the unfortunate sufferers, but political capital had to be made 
somehow out of this new development of political reform ; and the 
motion was carried against the Government and the better sense of 
the House. Another of the worthy group who sought to flatter and 
cajole in order to use the Labour members, actually proposed to give 
the political franchise to the prisoners in the gaols. It thus soon 
became obvious that a new order of political sycophants had been 
engendered in the Legislature — the men of noble ambition who sought 
to live politically on the Labour members. 

One of the planks in the Labour platform was a Bill for the better 
regulation of coal-mines. A measure of this character was among 
the Bills of the Government before the Labour party came into 
Parliament, and those among the party who were acquainted with coal- 
mining expressed themselves generally satisfied with the Bill ; but 
when it got into committee they carried a provision to make the 
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legal day’s labour, not eight hours, but virtually seven hours and 
forty minutes, with severe penalties for non-compliance. When the 
Bill came out of committee a motion was made for its recommittal 
to reconsider this clause ; the debate was warm and protracted ; Mr. 
Edmond Barton, the Attorney-General in Mr. Bibbs’ new Ministry, 
moved the adjournment of the debate, which was supported by the 
Minister in charge. Though hardly any of the leading members of the 
Bibbs opposition approved of the clause or the course pursued, still 
the Labour members and their new friends, tin* manipulators, con- 
trived to defeat the motion for adjournment, which meant time for further 
consideration. On that defeat the members of the Parkes adminis- 
tration decided to tender their resignations. The Electoral Jifeforra 
Bill, the Seats "Redistribution Bill, and the Coal Alines* Regulation 
Bill were all approaching their final stages in the assembly, and they 
were alb swept away by Uio rash and inconsiderate proceedings of the 
Labour members and their new allies. 

Mr. Bibbs was sent for, and he succeeded after negotiations ex- 
tending over some days in forming a Ministry. But in a very short 
time the new Government sustained three demoralising defeats. 
One of the most inexperienced members on the Ministerial side, pro- 
posed a grant of £100,000 to be distributed iii rewards to successful 
prospectors for gold. The Government vigorously opposed the spend- 
thrift, motion, one of ilio Ministers, Air. Copeland, who is admitted 
on all Imnris to be a man thoroughly acquainted with gold-mining, 
declaring that no payable gold-field had ever been discovered by these 
Government, rewards. By the Labour members, aided by the most 
reckless men on both sides, the motion was carried in the teeth of 
the new Ministers. In a makeshift Electoral Bill, which took the 
place of the lost measure, the new Ministers proposed that the 
elections should take place in three batches, which would unquestion- 
ably be the wisest arrangement to meet the difficulties of the widely 
differing circumstances of the country districts, where in many 
instances it is a day’s journey from one polling- place to another. The 
proposal w T as strongly supported by the Attorney-General, one of the 
ablest men in Pari Lament ; but the Labour members and their allies 
carried an amendment in favour of all the elections, throughout the 
vast territory of ol0,700 square miles, taking place on one day. 
The new Alinisters proposed to withhold the franchise from the 
military, arguing the case with much force and at considerable 
length ; the Labour members and their irresponsible allies carried an 
amendment, without much attempt at argument, to give the franchise 
to the military. This is the treatment the new Government received 
within a few days of being sworn ; and I am afraid much coarser 
slices of humble pie are in store for them. 

In the meantime, Mr. Bibbs had announced the intention of his 
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Government to bring in a Protectionist tariff of a much severer type 
than any hitherto attempted in New South Wales. In due time the 
Treasurer made his statement, and explained his new taxes. The 
same day the new duties were collected at the custom-house in antici- 
pation of legal sanction. With singular want of judgment the gentle- 
man leading the Opposition precipitately broke in upon the financial 
debate — after two speeches from his own side, and, without allowing 
me, as head of the late administration, an opportunity of speaking — 
with a resolution not of direct condemnation, but artfully framed, as 
he thought, to catch the block vote of the Labour party, who in their 
elections had agreed t£ to sink the fiscal issue." It was easy to foresee 
what'this would lead to. The Protectionist members of the Labour 
party had already been gradually brought within the atmosphere of 
the Protectionist camp. They were under the tutelage of the most 
skilful managers ; perhaps without suspecting it themselves. The in- 
judicious cross debate came on, and consumed three days ; the crucial 
division followed, when the Protectionist members of the Labour party, 
with one or two exceptions, broke through all their agreements, forgot 
all their professions, and voted straight for the Protectionist Ministry. 
Thus the cause of Protection was won in the first struggle by u 
narrow majority ; and thus the Labour party of Now South Wales 
was shattered to pieces. 

As members of Parliament, 1 have no desire to convey the impression 
that the Labour members are the worst. ^Far worse are they who have 
designedly sat amongst them, poisoned their minds, and employed 
every adroit endeavour to turn the Labour vote to their own sinister 
account. The bulk of the Labour members are well-meaning, respect- 
able men. The result so far only proves that no man can learn to 
make laws, any more than he can learn to make shoes, without some 
sort of preparation. 


Mkxrv Rakkks. 



WHITE AND BLACK IN NATAL. 


N OW that Natal is apparently on the eve of obtaining Horae Rule, 
or, to use the colonial phrase, “Responsible Government/' it 
would be well if the Native Question could be placed on a more 
satisfactory footing. It is a question that must, sooner or later, be 
faced, whether we like it or not. It is at the root of half the ditli- 
unities from which the colony is now suffering. And unless it be 
speedily dealt with, it will undoubtedly conic to the front — as shirked 
difficulties have a way of doing — in a form which makes it harder to 
deal with than ever. 

It cannot fail to strike a dispassionate observer that, in a great 
part of the discussions to which the recent 4 •' scramble for Africa’' 
has .given rise, the native races of the continent are treated as a factor 
which, <( for the purposes of this investigation, may be disregarded." 
Now it is precisely this factor that England cannot afford to disregard. 
Whether these natives — /ulus, Basutos, Bechuanas, and the rest — 
be destined to melt away before the mere presence of the white man ; 
or to furnish a convenient, and practically inexhaustible, supply of 
cheap labour ; or to be, as the permanent peasant population of the 
continent, the natural friend and ally of the white man in the future ; 
there they are, and they have to be reckoned with, if they are 
going to die out (which is by no means likely), they have vitality 
enough to make the process a long one, and they must be provided 
for, in one way or another, while it lasts. 

> Now, what is the present status of the. Natal natives ? Are thrmay 
the American Indians, <£ a people without law," termed, 
grim irony, “ wards of the State v ? Their position is © trad>Aafc 
better than that of these unfortunates, yet, as we shall i>ct, Jitly 
show, it is far enough from being a satisfactory one. J 
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Natal was annexed by the English in 1843. It was then inhabited 
by portions * of one hundred odd tribes, each of which was governed 
by its own chief. These chiefs were not — and this is a fact which 
must be strongly emphasised — irresponsible despots. They ruled 
according to tribal law as preserved and orally handed down by the 
old men, and were held accountable for any deviation therefrom. A 
mistake on this point has given rise to several fatal errors in colonial 
policy. 

By a Government ordinance issued in 1819 it was enacted that “ the 
Lieutenant-Governor of this district shall hold and enjoy, over all 
the chiefs and natives in this district, all the power and authority 
which, according to the laws, customs, and usages of the natives, are 
held and enjoyed by any supreme or paramount native chief, with,*” 
in addition, “full 'power lo appoint and remove the subordinate chiefs* 
or other authorities among them.” 

This last sentence clearly implies that the powor of the native 
chiefs was not unlimited, and in particular that they did not exer- 
cise the special faculty indicated. It also shows that the limitations 
to their power were recognised by early Colonial Governments. Yet, 
practically, the Lieutenant-Governor, in his function of Supreme 
Chief, is the most irresponsible of despots. As Bishop Colenso wrote 
in 1874, “ The natives of Natal, 350,000 of the Queen’s subjects, 
may at. the present time be 4 eaten up,’ beaten, killed, transported,, 
with or without trial, at the mere will of the supreme chief.” 

If proof of this assertion be needed, it may bo found in an 
authoritative utterance of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. That 
functionary, in 1871 (in answer to a claim put forward by Bishop 
Colenso on behalf of Langalibalele), said, quoting from a Cape- 
official handbook, a The paramount chief is above all law in his own 
tribe ; he lias the power of life and death, and is supposed to do no- 
wrong.” The Acting Chief Justice, too, in connection with the- 
case, ruled that the Supreme Chief, under the ordinance of 1849, 
was possessed of plenary despotic powers. How this theory was. 
acted out in practice may be seen in this very case of Langalibalele, 
and in the arbitrary “ repatriation ” of /ibebu’s people, to which we 
shall recur presently. 

As the Governor rules the white population under colonial law, so- 
t-lie Supreme Chief is supposed to mete out justice to the natives 
under their own law, except in the case of serious criminal charges* 
“ crimes which may be deemed repngnant to the general principles- 

mmanity recognised throughout the whole civilised world.” How 
u„ ‘■his system work in actual fact? When the colony was first 
anm and the powers of the native local chiefs limited by law, 

* Tlic, nail l>oen broken up, and pans of them dispersed, in consequence of ’Xshaka's 
wart-. ' 
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the Government appointed white magistrates and administrators to 
decide both civil and criminal matters in accordance with the tribal 
law. But these men knew little or nothing of native custom and 
tradition ; they were forced to learn by inquiry from the natives, and 
the latter having then no written language, all their knowledge was 
orally acquired. Thus, when a magistrate had, in spite of difficulties, 
become tolerably familiar with the laws current in one section, he 
might be transferred to another, where the customs were different. 
For though the main principles of law were thg same, each of the 
hundred tribes, already mentioned as living in Natal, differed as to 
detail. Thus endless mistakes arose. The natives, knowing their 
own law. could not tell what to make of the white chiefs' decisions, 
which were so manifestly at variance with it, but had perforce to sub- 
mit. The continued transference of the magistrates, and the increase 
in their numbers (there are now over twenty), added to the confusion, 
and the state of things became simply indescribable. 

The same state of things, to a great extent, prevails at the present 
day. The local magistrates, in whose hands is the administration of 
native affairs, are not, on the whole, a very first-rate body of men. 
They are not for one moment to be compared with our Indian col- 
lectors, political agents, and district magistrates. The office is not, 
in the estimation of the Government (if we may judge by the salary 
attached thereto), one requiring consummate ability, wide experience, 
or a high standard of character. As a matter of fact, it is too 
often the resort of the half-educated youth in search of a career. 
It is somewhat of a satire on the Government that, the friends of a 
young man with no special aptitudes and no capital — not even enough 
to start him on a farm or fit him out for the trek to Maslionaland — 
should speak of getting him a “ Government appointment” as the 
natural thing to do under the circumstances. 

Wliat does such a man know — or care to know- of native laws 
and customs? His knowledge of the language — even if he is con- 
sidered independent of a clerk and interpreter — is seldom sufficient 
to guard him against gross blunders of one kind and another. A 
case. comes up before him for decision under native law. He is 
utterly in the dark as to its merits ; he is probably patient and 
conscientious beyond the average if he takes the slightest degree of 
trouble in getting at the bare facts. His method is a sufficiently 
simple and easy one. He asks the nearest available native — as likely 
as not his own personal attendant — what is usually done in the 
tribe under the circumstances. The “ boy ” in question may or may 
not be an unimpeachable authority on points of law and usage ; at 
any rate, supposing him to be thoroughly well up in all the traditions 
of the elders, he can only be so as regards his own district, which 
may be miles away. The chances are that his answers, .even if 
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correct, will be utterly inapplicable to tbe case in hand ; but that is 
all one to the magistrate. He has often, with the amused contempt 
of the superior race, watched a circle of elderly natives, seated on 
the shady side of a kraal, talking long and earnestly, and .marking 
off their points one by one with a bit of stick in the dust. He has 
wondered, half-pityingly, what those old fellows can find to jaw about 
all day long, and supposed that to “jaw y about nothing in particular 
is the common attribute of all half-rational beings. Yet these same 
despised greybeards ^could — did he condescend to ask them — enlighten 
him on many a knotty point of Kaffir judicature, for they are doing 
nothing else but handing down the knowledge of the law, recalling 
cases that happened in their young days or were remembered by 
their fathers, and discussing precedents. Probably the Homeric 
Nestor and his contemporaries were given to doing the same thing. 
But the magistrate is not likely — even were he aware of this fact — 
to send out and ask the opinion of a parcel of old niggers sitting 
under the kraal fence. It is much less trouble to take that of the 
“ boy ” who blacks his boots and runs his errands ; and so his decision 
is delivered, perhaps between two “ supjes,” and the puzzled suitors 
are left to make what they can of it. Tliey may appeal, if they like 
— and sometimes do — and the process is endless, for as a rule no 
two Courts will find alike. 

The above is not intended to describe any individual, but to illus- 
trate the evils possible (and not infrequent) under the present system, 
to some one or other of which the best-intentioned officials are 
liable. 

When this method of procedure becomes known, the natural con- 
sequence follows. The magistrate’s “ boy, v whatever good qualities 
he may possess, is but human ; so are the suitors. When they find 
out the source whence the magistrate’s law is derived, are they 
to be branded as depraved beyond the rest of mankind if it occurs 
to them that this source may be so manipulated as to obtain decisions 
in their favour? Hence more complaints and plentiful grounds for 
appeal. 

It might be supposed that even the dullest and least competent of 
these representatives of British law and order could hardly help 
acquiring in process of time a sort of rough rule-of-thumb working 
knowledge of native laws, which, imperfect as it might be, would be 
better than none. But, alas ! the magistrate, like his •* boy.” is no 
more than human, and experience has demonstrated the necessity of 
frequent removals, if local ties are not to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice ; and whatever knowledge he may have acquired in 
one district is soon rendered comparatively useless by his transfer to 
another. The result is that state of utter confusion already referred 
to. TJje obvious reply to all this is : Why not codify the native law ? 
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It is much to be wished that some trained lawyer, of adequate linguistic 
attainments, and sympathies wide enough to enter into native modes 
of thought — in short, with every facility for collecting information 
direct — would volunteer for the task. Such a man would be render- 
ing the world a service such as rarely comes within the power of one 
individual. Doubtless the qualifications required are as rare as they are 
valuable ; and men like the late Sir Henry Maine are not to be met with 
every day. Yet amid the mass of unutilised knowledge, the energies 
seeking in vain for an outlet, and the intellects wearying themselves 
over insoluble problems and then concluding in despair that the world 
offers no work worth doing, that meet us at the present day, there 
are surely, somewhere, powers which might be less worthily employed 
than in such an enterprise. 

We must not, however, overlook the fact that the attempt has, to 
a certain extent, already been made. Mr. W. Y. Campbell, a member 
of the Natal bar, was so struck by the “ miserable state of things ” 
(so described in his own words) which we have just been endeavouring 
to put before the reader, as to set to work on a “ Draft Code of 
Native Law and Custom, Civil and Penal," forming the foundation of 
the code which became statute law in 1890.* This is really an 
excellent piece of work, as far as it goes ; Mr. Campbell, who knows 
the natives well, and has attained a rare proficiency in their language, 
having brought the industry of years to bear upon it. It must 
inevitably serve as the basis for any futuro attempts at legislation. 
But it is vitiated by one fatal Haw : it assumes throughout that the 
position and authority of the Supreme Chief are by native, law and 
custom those of an irresponsible despot. And this, though Mr. 
Campbell himself asserts t that u native polity is in its essence a 
pure democracy, the chiefs holding pow r er during the pleasure of the 
people.” If native testimony to the same effect be required, we have 
it in Cetshwayo’s answers to questions on Zulu lawj before the 
Capetown Commissioners, than which nothing could be clearer. As 
a matter of fact, a native Supreme Chief knows that failure mi Ins part 
to interpret and express the will of his people (when lie cannot 
lead and guide it), renders him liable to prompt removal by the 
assegai; and the irresponsible Supreme Chief, “above all law, and 
supposed to do no wrong," is a mere invention of the white man — a 
myth, without foundation in fact, which has grown up, no one can 
tell bow. 

* It should also be mentioned that in iSTo the Colonial Office seni out \jp Natal a 
BiU “ to provide for the definition of Native Law The Board created, in cqpscquencc, 
made some meagre attempt in that direction ; but. the Draft Coda wbifli resulted 
(and is circulated as a small fly-sheet among tin; administraf ors of naltfo law) has 
no binding force, being habitually overruled and set aside by the present judge of the 
Native High Court, or Court of Appeal. 

+ Draft Code, Dotes to ch. viii. p. ftf*. 

Printed (with Report of'Cape Commission, in 1883. # 
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But the Supreme Chief, whatever' his impossibility in theory, is an 
accomplished fact. Like Frankenstein’s monster, he has no business 
to be in existence at all ; bub there he is. He can — and may at any 
moment, if considered “ necessary ” — order a levy of forced black 
labour — a corvee^ in fact — and compel hundreds of natives to leave 
their homes and crops, which may need all their attention, and work, 
willingly or unwillingly, on the sugar plantations of the white men. 
What is to be done with him ? Bather, let us ask, What has hitherto 
been his practical efficiency and effect ? Is it fair to expect perfectly 
just and moderate conduct from a man so circumstanced, even though 
he did not, in addition, combine in his pwn person (as he does at 
present) the offices of Governor of Natal and Governor of Zululand 
rolled into one ? 

For answer, let us glance at the present state of Zululand. Before 
we invaded it, in 1879, it had given absolutely no trouble for thirty- 
five years. From that date till 1884, to quote the words of the 
Secretary of State in the latter year, its condition was “ one of chronic 
war.” During that interval (and indeed until the annexation in 
1887) we neither gave the Zulus our form of government, nor let 
them keep their own. We began by setting up thirteen independent 
chiefs, of whom Zibebu — to be mentioned presently — was one. The 
effect of this step may be inferred from the fact that the thirteen are 
usually known in the colony as “ the Kilkenny cats.” At the same 
time a large section of Zululand was cut off and added to the Trans- 
vaal, and afterwards, in 1886, another dismembered piece was handed 
over to the Boers, under the transparent disguise of being erected 
into the temporarily independent “ New Kepublic.” Not till February 
1887 was a British protectorate declared over what remained of the 
unhappy country. Somewhat later it was fully annexed, and the 
natives were informed by proclamation on Jubilee Day that they were 
now subjects of the* Queen. 

Being as yet only conquered country, Zululand possesses no legisla- 
ture ; and the Supreme Chief ( ix ., the Governor of Zululand, who, 
as already stated, happens just now to be also Governor of Natal) 
makes laws as to him seems good, in the simplest way imaginable, 
viz., by issuing proclamations, Which are circulated through the country 
in the most haphazard fashion. Originally published in English in 
the Natal Gazette , they are sometimes translated, and read out to a 
larger or smaller assembly of Zulus. Sometimes, however, a native 
deputy > unable to read, is merely informed in a , general way of the 
contents of- the proclamation, and then sent round to tell *his people 
about the “new laws.” Proclamation II., <\g. (June 21, 1887), which 
would have taken time and trouble to translate (being eight or nine 
blue-book pages in length), was disseminated by the latter process. 
Considering that this proclamation defined the powers of the Supreme 
Chief and the jurisdiction allowed to be retained by the native chiefs, 
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that it appointed courts and regulated their procedure, this method, 
to say the least of it, seems peculiar. No wonder if the Zulus, who 
in many cases only became aware of the existence of a law through 
being fined and flogged for transgressing its provisions, should consider 
the benefits of annexation somewhat doubtful. As the Inlcanyiso * 
puts it, in a style which is a refreshing change from discreet official 
paraphrases : w Oases between natives have hitherto been tried neither 
by the law of white people nor by that of black, but by the mere will 
of whoever gives the decision/* , 

Instances of the working of this kind of law, or rather no law, 
might be multiplied indefinitely, and by their very number fail to 
create the impression due to their importance. Vet it would not bo 
easy, we think, to find one more ilagrant Ilian the removal of Zibebu. 
The story has complications which render a clear statement in small 
compass difficult ; but, briefly, it is this : 

Zibebu and his people formerly occupied tribal lands mixed 
ujt somewhat intricately with those* of ( ’etshwayo’s immediate 
followers, the Usutu, of whom they had originally formed part, 
in such a maimer that no definite boundary line was possible. 
There was an old feud between Zibebu and tin* Usutu, which 
led to continual troubles; and after (Jetsliwayos death, in 1881, 
his brother Ndabuko drove Zibebu out to take refuge in the 

Kcsuve ’’ under English protection. The change was apparent at 
once. The land enjoyed, in Zibebu's absence, unbroken peace for 
three years. In 1887, for some reason or other, it. was officially 
determined to restore Zibebu to the land whence lie had been driven 
out. This, for reasons already mentioned, would have been difficult 
in any case; butthe.se very lands, as it happened, had a year before 
been given to DinuzuJu’s people (the Usutu) by tlie Governor himself.. 
They had been planted and built over, and the new crops were about 
half-grown. Into this district marched Zibebu with 1100 armor! men 
backed up by a white magistrate and eighty mounted police. The 
inhabitants were summarily evicted to make room for him — their 
growing crops (in many instances) destroyed, and their stores of food 
plundered. People who were engaged in removing their property 
were then and there flogged without trial (which is illegal) for not 
having been, in the magistrate s opinion, quick enough about it. 
Vet no resistance was offered. When it is remembered that the 
Usutu numbered at least 4000 fighting nu*n, the force with which the 
eviction was accomplished seems a ridiculously small one. It cpuld 
never have taken place so quietly hod the Usutu not been convinced 
that it was carried out by order of the Government, and been exhorted 
by Ndabuko to submit to the will of the Queen who had given them 
back Cefcshwayo. 

* A small newspaper started in Natal for the benefit of tho comparatively few natives 
who can read. 
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Only in the fourth month of this lawless violence the chiefs sent a 
respectful message to the Governor, protesting against the doings of 
Zibebu’s people, and expressing their conviction that " the Governor 
could not be aware of them/' 

The answer received was friendly,* and promised them redress. 

• When, therefore, Zibebu, shortly after, proceeded to gratify an old- 
standing hatred by the wanton murder of IJrasutshwana (one of 
Cetshwayo’s old councillors), along with some dozen of his people — 
including two or three women and a child — it was only natural that 
the Zulu chiefs should think he had acted without the Governor’s 
authority. They took measures accordingly, assembled their lighting 
men, and routed Zibebu at a single blow. This victory was the 
crowning act of the course of “ high treason ” which has led Dinuzulu, 
Ndabuko, and Tshingana into exile at St. Helena ! 

On the trials at Etshowe we need not dwell here. Things may 
truly be said to have been conducted u neither by the law of white 
people nor by that of blacks ” ; and when we comment on the Pvntba 
fides of ancient history, or disapprove of the way in which the Homans 
treated their barbarian subjects and allies, it will be well for us to 
remember those passages in our own conduct which to later genera- 
tions may well appear, to say the least of it, equivocal. 

The Pass law of Natal and Zulnland is, on the whole, a pretty good 
specimen of what a law should not be. By it a native, crossing the 
border from Zululand into Natal, is forced to obtain from a resident 
magistrate a pass out of the one country, and, immediately after 
crossing the border, a pass into the other. Each of these costs a 
shilling, and failure to procure them is punished by a line of 
£1, and sometimes — legally or not— by a flogging. The process 
has to be reversed on returning ; so that a native, to whom four 
shillings may be no trifling expenditure, has to think twice before 
entering Natal to seek work or see a relation. Bocal magistrates 
sometimes improve on the practice by issuing, of their own authority, 
passes between one district of Zululand and another; but for this 
there is no legal warrant. 

The ostensible object of the law is to prevent theft ; it is really a 
piece of reactionary class legislation copied from the Dutch, and 
revived in Natal for a’ particular purpose, so patent to the public eye, 
that the Bill by which it was first introduced was known in the colony 
as the “ Colenso Extinction Bill.” It was, in fact, intended to pre- 
vent the Zululand natives from coming in to seek help and advice at 
‘Bishopstowe. 

Acts of oppression may be accidental and isolated ; laws like the 

* “Zibebu and his people have received pci mission to return to their old tribal lands, 
and to re -occupy them. If Zibebu and his people have gone beyond this permission, 
they have done wrong.” 
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above can scarcely be otherwise than the outcome of, a radically wrong 
state of things* But when the violent and oppressive acts eau be 
shown to be the direct consequence of an existing system, what more 
need be said to show that the system is a vicious and mischievous 
one ? Can the unlimited power which allows of such arbitrary acts 
on the part of a colonial governor, as the * k repatriation M of Zibebu, 
be a safe possession ? Lord Knutsford apparently thinks not ; he finds 
the chief objection to Responsible Government in Natal in the excessive 
powers which, by the Constitution Amendment Act of 1801, are pro- 
posed to be vested in the Governor as supreme fchief. But are not. 
these powers equally dangerous — perhaps even more so — when exer- 
cised from Downing Street, where the difficulties of the Native Ques- 
tion may be said to increase (in reality, if not in appearance) as tin* 
square of the distance ? The colonists would certainly reply in the 
affirmative; indeed, they have already done so. But Lord Knutsford, 
in his reluctance to allow the powers in question to pass from the 
hands of the Colonial Office into those of an independent colony, has 
now, it appears, awakened to the possibility of dispensing with the 
Supreme Chief altogelher. To have thus brought him to realise even 
a part of the danger involved, is rio small achievement on the part of 
the colonists. Let us hope that they will not fail to complete their, 
victory, and justify the position they claim, by accepting his sugges- 
tion that this obsolete despotism should come to an end. 

The matter must be settled one way or another, and that without 
delay. From tidings recently received, it appears to be intended once 
more to force Zibebu among the northern Zulus, and this although 
many of Lis followers are perfectly content to live on the lands allotted 
to them in the south. Of the bloodshed, misery, and ruin entailed 
by such an incredible piece of infatuation, we in England can form no 
idea. 

What is the meaning of that passage in Afoodie’s “ Ordinances ’' 
which lavs down, as one of the three absolutely indispensable con- 
ditions" under which Natal was first occupied as British territory — 

“ That there shall not hr in the rye of the lair any ft 1st hurt ion, or ills- 
ijuaiijicatioft irhalerer , founded on were differener, of colour , or! yin , 
lanyuayt , or creed., but that the yroterfion of the lau\ 'in letter and m 
sybstanre, shall he irtended iwjut rtially to aft alike!" Apparently the 
same as that of the famous clause in the Declaration of Independence, — 
till the American nation interpreted it afresh, thirty years ago. Face 
to face with this question, we are in the same position as they were 
with regard to that of slavery --we must solve it, and solve it in the 
right way, or it will destroy u^. 

ITakhtette 15. Colfaso. 

A. Wei K B it. 
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I X the issuo of the HU tariff rtf of the loth of January. 181*2, Lord 
Kinitsford is reported to have stated at a Primrose League 
meeting, held the previous day at Pet worth, that: 

“With regard to thh question of Homo Uiile, we must consider t he 
’position of the. Polonies which were united lo this country by ties of 
sympathy and of self interest. They were looking to see how tho statesmen of 
this country conducted t hemselves at this erisis. and if 1h rough weakness 
and weariness they ga\e way on this <ptest ion, then the Colonies would 
begin to ask themse!\»‘> whether it wa^ to their interest to continue united 
to a counin whose statesmen had shown themsehes so much helow the 
mark.'’ 

If this report is accurate, Lord Kinitsford must be unaware of 
certain facts with which it is a matter of public importance that, a 
statesman holding his lordship's present, office of Secretary of State 
for the Colonies should be acquainted. I therefore venture to set 
out here the following facts for consideration: 

(1) During the Session of lSS2, the following joint address to Her 
Majesty the f x )ueen wa* unanimously passed by both Houses of the 
Dominion Parliament of Canada: 

“ Most < ia \< mi > Sm mo:io\. 

** \Vi». your Majesty's mn4 dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of 
Canada in Parliament usMciubled, desire moM earnestly in our own name, 
ami on behalf of the people whom wo represent to renew the expression 
of our unswerving loyally and devotion to your Majesty’s person ami 
Government. 

“1. AVo have observed, lmiv it please your Majesty, with feelings of 
profound regret and concern the. distress ami discontent -which have, prevailed 
for some time amongst your Majesty's subjects in Ireland. 

‘•II. AVe would respectfully represent to your Majesty that your Irish 
subjects in the Dominion of Canada are among the most loyal, most 
prosperous, and most contented of your Majesty’s subjects. 
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“ III. We would further respectfully represent to your Majesty that the 
Dominion of Canada, while offering the greatest advantages an (^attractions 
for those of our fellow subjects who may desire to make their homes 
amongst us, does not receivo that proportion of emigrants from Ireland 
which might reasonably be* expected, and that this is due in a great 
measure in the case of many of our Irish fellow subjects who have sought 
foreign homes to their feelings of estrangement towards the Imperial 
Government. 

“ IV. We would furthermost respectfully represent to your Majesty that 
in the interests of this your loyal Dominion, and of the entire Empire, it is 
extremely to be desired that your Majesty may not bo deprived, in the 
development of your Majesty’s possessions on this continent, of tho valuable 
aid of those of your Majesty’s Irish subjects who may feel disposed to leave 
their native land to seek more prosperous homes. 

“ V. We desire respectfully to suggest to your Majesty that Canada and 
its inhabitants have prospered exceedingly under a Federal system allowing 
to each province of the Dominion considerable powers of self-government, 
and would venture to express a hope that, if consistent with the integrity 
and well-being of the Empire, and if the rights and status of the. minority 
are fully protected and secured, some moans <jmiy be found of granting 
the expressed desire of so many of your Irish subjects in that regard, so 
that Ireland may become a source of strength to your Majesty's Empire, ami 
that your Majesty’s Irish subjects, at homo and abroad, may tool the same 
pride in the greatness of your Majesty's Empire, the same veneration for the 
justice of your Majesty’s rule, and the same devotion to and affection for our 
common flag, as are now felt by all classes of your Majesty’s loyal subjects 
in this Dominion. 

‘•VI. We would further expms a hope that, the time has come when 
vour Majesty’s clemency may, without, injury to the interests of the United 
Kingdom, be extended In those persona who are now imprisoned in Ireland 
charged w ith political offences only, and the inestimable blessing of personal 
liberty restored to them. 

“ We pray that tin* blessings of vour Majesty's reign may, for your people’s 
sake, be long continued.” 

To tills address an answer was returned through the then Secretary 
of State for tho Colonies, to the eifect that, in matters pertaining 
exclusively to the United Kingdom, Her Majesty could only consider 
the advice of the Imperial Parliament. 

(2) When Mr. Gladstone brought his Home Itule Bill into the 
Imperial Parliament in the Session of 188G, the Hon. Edward Blake, 
M.P., the leader of the Opposition in the Dominion Parliament of 
Canada, proposed in that Parliament that an address be presented 
to Her Majesty the Queen by the Commons of Canada practically 
reaffirming the address of 1 882. It was, however, objected that the 
address of 1882 had been somewhat snubbed on grounds to which 
the Commons of Canada had no constitutional right to object, and 
accordingly the following amendment to Mr. Blake’s motion was 
moved and carried : 

“That all the words after the word ‘ that J be struck out, and the follow- 
ing added instead thereof : 

“ The Commons of Canada desire to express their deep and abiding interest 
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in the prosperity and happiness of their fellow subjects in Irehind, and their 
adhesion tlio sentiments expressed in the joint address to Her Majesty of 
both Houses of the Canadian Parliament passed in the Session of 1882. 

“That in such address, Parliament suggested that Canada and its inhabi- 
tants had prospered exceedingly under a Federal System, allowing to each 
Province of the Dominion considerable powers of self-government, and ex- 
pressed n hope 4 that if consistent with the integrity and well-being of the 
Empire, and if the rights and status of the minority were fully protected 
and secured, some means might be found of meeting the expressed desire 
of so many of, Her Majesty’s Irish subjects in that regard/ 

“ That in answer to the said address the then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was comminuted to state ‘that Her Majesty will always gladly 
receive the advice of the Parliament of Canada, on all matters relating to 
the Dominion and the administration of its affairs, but with respect to the 
questions referred to in the address Her Majesty will, in accordance witli 
the constitution of this country, have regard to the advice of the Imperial 
Parliament and Ministers, to whom all matters relating to the affairs of the 
United Kingdom exclusive appertain/ 

44 That this House, having reference to the tenor of the said answer, does 
not deem it expedient agiyn to address Her Majesty on the subject, but 
earnestly hopes that such a measure or such measures may he adopted by 
the Imperial Parliament as will, while preserving the integrity and well- 
being of the Empire, and the-rights and status of the minority, be satisfac- 
tory to the people of Ireland, and permanently remove the discontent so 
long unhappily prevailing in that country.” 

(3) During that Session of 1886, and since, a large number of 
public meetings have beon held in Canada in support of the policy 
of Home Rule for Ireland ; and I would observe that the opinion 
of the Commons of Canada is particularly important, for they speak 
from experience. In the year in which Her Majesty the Queen 
came to the throne, Canada was in rebellion against her rule, 
avowedly because the Imperial Parliament* refused them a Parliament 
and Executive of their own ; shortly afterwards they obtained the 
power of self-government, and now it is admitted that no more loyal 
population is to be found throughout Her Majesty's vast dominions. 

(t) I now pass from Canada to Australia. Unfortunately, Australia 
w r as not united in one Commonwealth, and 1 therefore possessed no 
single Parliament able to speak in her name. Each colony must, 
accordingly, be considered separately. 

I will take first that of New South Wales. Throughout the colony 
a very large number of public meetings was held in the late spring and 
early summer of 1886, all of them in support of Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule Hill. The most significant of these was held at Sydney, 
the capital of the colony, on the 28th of June. According to the 
reports of the local papers, tbo hall was crowded, as many being 
turned away from want of room as gained admittance. The meeting 
was presided over by Sir John Robertson, ex-Premier of the colony. 
The then Premier of the colony, Sir Patrick Jennings, proposed the 
following resolution, which was seconded by Mr. John Woods, an 
Ulster Protestant, and carried unanimously : 
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44 That this meeting of tho citizens of Sydney and colonists of New South 
Wales, in public meeting assembled, heartily approves of the Right Honour- 
able W. E. Gladstone’s policy of self-government for Ireland,” 

The Hon. E. Barton, Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
New South Wales, proposed the second resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr. Copeland, M.I\, Minister for Lands, and carried unanimously, 
as follows : 

44 That this meeting hereby expresses the conviction that the establish- 
ment of tho Irish Parliament would not only promote peace and prosperity 
in Ireland, but also add to the stability of the Empirt*, and this conviction 
is justified by the satisfactory relations existing between the self-governing 
colonies and the mother country.” 

At this meeting the following letter to the secretary was read 
from Sir Henry Parkes, who afterwards became Prime Minister of the 
Colony : 

"June IS, 1886 . 

“ My Dkmi Silt. — T wish to he distinctly understood in the matter of the 
meeting to support Mr. Gladstone, i thoroughly believe in the sound 
policy of placing Ireland on a footing of political equality with England and 
Scotland. My chief apprehension of .Mr. Gladstones measure is that it mnv 
fail by leaving Ireland still in a subordinate position. Hut still, as it is 
accepted by the Irish leaders, 1 should, if J were in the House of Commons, 
give it a warm support. 1 have the utmost faith in Mr. Gladstone's motives 
and in the wisdom of his present, course of action, and J am willing to take 
part in a public meeting to support him at this crisis, if the meeting is of a 
representative character. 44 Yours faithfully, 

“ llKMIY PAItKKS." 

(o) I will now consider tho opinion of tho Colony of Victoria. 
The expression of opinion is not to be found in resolutions of the 
Parliament, or in statements by the leading statesmen of Victoria ; 
but an extraordinary number of public meetings in favour of Mi\ 
Gladstone’s policy was held in the colony in the. summer of 188b*. 

The first of these was held at Warrnambool on May G, Mr. 
Murray, the member for the town in tho Colonial Legislature, proposing 
the following resolution, which was carried unanimously : 

44 That this meeting of loyal subjects of the Queen, comprising, Australians 
anil Colonists of mixed countries and creeds in Warrnambool publicly 
assembled, believing in the soundness and justice of the principle which 
accords the fullest measure of liberty to the subjects, and behoving also that 
th<^ general application of that principle is the only means capable of 
permanently cementing different communities under one Hag, earnestly 
desires to see the Bill for bestowing Local Government for Ireland, as 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone, passed into law.” 

Besides this, a warmly congratulatory telegram was sent to 
Mr. Gladstone, and the following resolution passed unanimously 
in regard to the resolution I have already quoted : 

u That the foregoing resolution being prompted by the experience and 
enjoyment of Local Government in Australia, this meeting thinks it not 
unreasonable to ask that Irish privileges shall be no less than those accorded 
to the Australian Colonies.’* 
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As Lord Knutsford must be aware, beyond comparison the largest 
town in the Colony of Victoria is Melbourne ; here, therefore, the 
largest number of public meetings was held. 

On May 81, the Melbourne University Union passed a resolution 
in favour of Mr. Gladstone s Home Rule Bill. 

On June 12, a mass meeting was held at Melbourne, Sir Bryan 
O’Loughlin. ex-Premier of the colony, in the chair, at which were 
present six members of the Colonial Parliament, expressing in a. 
series of resolution g, which were carried unanimously,, approval of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy. 

On July 4, at Hotham, a suburb of Melbourne, a public meeting 
was held, which again expressed unanimous approval of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule policy. 

A few days afterwards, at Richmond, another suburb of Melbourne,, 
a public meeting in the Town Hall adopted the following resolution : — 

41 Thai it is tho duty of every liberal-minded man in Richmond to sym- 
pathise with Mr. (Gladstone in his efforts to settle the affairs of Ireland.’* 

On July 8. in South Melbourne, a public meeting was held, at which 
it was unanimously decided : 

44 Thai if. is the duty of every citizen of South Mol bourne to support Mr 
Gladstone in Ills endeavours to extend justice to Ireland.” 

On July 0, a public meeting was held in Fitzroy, another suburb 
of Melbourne, unanimously adopting a similar resolution. 

On July 12, a public meeting was held at Clifton* 3 Hill, another 
suburb of Melbourne, at which a resolution was unanimously adopted 
to support Mr. Gladstone in liis policy of Home Rule for Ireland. 

Public meetings in favour of Mr. Gladstone's policy of Home Rule' 
for Ireland, and at which resolutions in support of that policy were 
carried unanimously, were held at Garvoc — where, indeed, a resolution 
was passed which is worthy of Lord Knutsford's consideration : 

“That this meeting, knowing the advantages of self-government, and 
being aware of the feeling of loyalty which prevails in the colony, does not 
think the granting of autonomy to Ireland would tend to disintegrate the 
Empire, r 

and at Camperdown, at Kilmore, at Hamilton, at Shepperton, at 
Geelong, at Horsham, Nagambie, Ballarat, Gordon, Penshurst, Ondit, 
Creswick, and many other places in the colony. 

On the other hand, I fail to find onp public meeting held on the 
other side, or oue resolution carried against Horae Rule for Ireland, 
or one resolution in favour of it lost at any public meeting in the 
Colony of Victoria. 

(6) As Lord Knutsford is no doubt aware, the colonies of New South 
Wales and Victoria are by far the most important, both in population 
and wealth, of tho colonies of Australia, still it may be worth while 
mentioning that the only two other self-governing colonies in Australia 
expressed themselves in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy. 
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At Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, a great public meeting 
was held in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1886. 

At Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, on July 4, a great public 
meeting was held, at which a resolution in favour of Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule policy was carried unanimously. 

Before leaving Queensland, I desire to point out that in November 
1888, Lord Knntsford advised the Queen to appoint Sir Henry Blake 
Governor of the colony. Such vehement protests were made, how- 
ever, by all parties in the colony, that the appointment was cancelled, 
The Secretary of State at Brisbane telegraphed to the Agent-General 
of Queensland in London as follows : * 

‘ 4 Referring to your telegram of the lfith October, inform the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies that Sir Henry Blake’s appointment is not acknow- 
ledged to be satisfactory ; its announcement has been received with general 
astonishment and indignation. IJ is career should not have marked him out 
as fit for governing a colony possessing responsible government. A more 
unfortunate appointment could not have boon made. Sir Samuel Griffith 
authorises me to join his protest with mine. Thus all sides in polities are 
represented.*' 

Sir II. Blake's career, which stirred up so much opposition to his 
appointment, was the following : — lie joined the Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary in ISoO, remained an officer of it till he was made a resident 
magistrate in 187<>. and was selected in 1882 as one of the five special 
resident magistrates to concert and carry out measures for the pacifi- 
cation of a large part of Ireland. 

(7) J will now proceed to indicate the opinion of the Colony of 
New Zealand : 

A great meeting was held in the town of Napier on July 8, 1880. 

.The mayor of the town presided, and a telegram was read from the 
Hon. Sir Robert Stout, then Prime Minister of the colony, as follows : 

44 J wish your meeting success. J believe that there are only two courses 
open in dealing with Ireland either local self-government or coercion. 1 
feel sure that the former is tho only statesmanlike course.” 

A telegram was also read from Sir George Grey, who was at one 
time Governor of New Zealand, afterwards went into tho Colonial 
Parliament and became Prime Minister of the colony, and is now 
regarded as the “grand old man of New Zealand. The telegram is 
as follows : 

“ In 1SC8 I proposed a measure for Home Rule nearly identical with the 
present English proposal, except that it retained Irish uieinheis in the 
Imperial Parliament, which became a Federal Congress, and justified the, 
proposals thus: Ireland had given to England great statesmen, great 
generals, brave soldiers and sailors, great lawyers, poets and historians. Our 
colonies had been ruled and legislated for by eminent Irishmen ; and surely 
this people may have, if they so desire, a Legislature such as each colony 
possesses. 1 wished Ireland should he one province or state of a great 
Federation ; Dublin would then be a great capital, a great Legislature would 
sit there, and round it would naturally group themselves the most eminent 
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men of Ireland of every class and order, instead of drifting away to London. 
Dumb Ireland might then speak again ; its people, raised from misery, could 
then unite to make their country prosperous ; and they could not be other- 
wise than grateful to England for having so blessed them. This is still the 
hope of my old age. Cannot we all work for this great end of the common 
good V* 

At the meeting two resolutions were carried unanimously ; the 
first was : 

“ That this meeting desires to congratulate 1 Icr Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, on entering the fiftieth year of her reign, and hopes that 
she may continue for many years to reign over a United Jh itisli Empire.” 

‘The second ran as follows : 

“ That this meeting congratulates the Bight lion. William Ewart Glad- 
stone upon the recognition by him of the right of the Irish Nation to a fair 
measure of self-government, and on the earnest endeavour made by him 
to meet the just demand of the Irish representatives in the House of 
Commons.” 

(8^ The only remaining group of great self-governing colonies in 
the British Empire is that of South Africa. These colonies were at 
the time peculiarly occupied with their own Constitutions and rela- 
tions, and had little time or energy to expend on. external matters. 
I have failed to find, however, a single expression of opinion adverse 
to Mr. Gladstone's Home Buie policy given by any statesman or 
public meeting in South Africa, while it is well known that the Hon. 
Cecil Rhodes, who is now the most, prominent statesman in South 
Africa, is enthusiastically in favour of the policy of Home Rule for 
Ireland, and since 1886 subscribed ten thousand pounds to the funds 
of the Natioual League. 

I have only ({noted the expressed opinion of the larger colonies. 

J have confined myself to these because the experience of Heligo- 
land, which up to the time of Lord Knutsford’s occupancy of the 
office of Secretary of State for the Colonies was a portiou of Her 
Majesty's Dominions, indicates that his lordship attaches little im- 
portance to the opinions of the inhabitants of the smaller colonies 
even in the matter of their own government. 

The expressed opinions which I have quoted seem to me to 
be inconsistent with the statement made in his lordship's speech, 
which I quoted at the beginning of this letter. I have put myself to 
some pains to ascertain if any colonial public meetings or any colonial 
statesmen have expressed opinions adverse to Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Buie policy, but have failed to discover any. T am, however, only 
a private individual, and therefore 1 venture to ask Lord Knutsford 
if, with the infinitely superior sources of information on the subject 
at his command, his lordship is able to inform me of any. 


E. J. C. Morton. 



THE UNHEALTHINESS OE CITIES 


ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


T HERE can be few subject* of more interest to dwellers in large 
towns than the improvement in the sanitary conditions under 
which they are compelled to live. Indeed, such improvement is of 
national importance. For, as an ever-increasing proportion of the 
population yearly gravitates to the towns, the future physical, mental, 
and moral condition of the people hugely depends upon the healthi- 
ness of the surroundings amid which the children are brought up. 
It is readily acknowledged that of late years an immense improve- 
ment has taken place in these surroundings, as is evidenced by tin* 
decreased rate of mortality, and the comparative absence of serious 
epidemics, known to have their origin in grossly defective sanitation. 
At the same time, it is foolish to rest content with our present attain- 
ments ; for not only is the mortality of our great towns very much 
larger than it should be, but it is unquestionable that life in urban 
districts lacks vigour and healthiness as compared with life in the 
country. 

In considering the subject of the health of large towns, it will be 
convenient to speak especially of London ; for it is evident that, if 
an urban province, such as our giant Metropolis, can be successfully 
dealt with, smaller towns can more easily be brought to perfection. 
Until this year the protection of the public health of Ixmdon has been 
the object of about thirty Acts of Parliament, beginning with Michael 
Angelo Taylor's Act (57 Geo. III. c. 3), ami ending with the Infectious 
Diseases Notification and Prevention Act of 1890 (58 A 54 Vic. c. 8*1). 

Speaking generally, these have swept away the main obstacles to 
the healthy flow of life in the great Metropolis ; but much yet remains 
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to be done, and the Public Health (London) Act, which came into 
forefe on the 1st of January of this year, is a considerable step in the 
right direction. 

Sewer Gas. 

One of the most potent causes of unhealthiness, and one to the 
deadly nature of which it is a chief object of this paper to draw public 
attention, is the gas generated within the sewers, which is now per- 
mitted freely to mix with the air we breathe through the grids in the 
streets, and, without doubt, causes an incalculable amount of sickness, 
destroys much valuable life, and causes a general* deterioration of the 
health of the dwellers in large towns. 

There are under the thoroughfares of Greater London about 2500 
miles of sewers, carrying away the sewage of over 4,500,000 of people, 
and as these sowers are also constructed to carry away the storm 
water, they are, in normal circumstances, only partially filled, the 
space remaining being available for the accumulation of sower gas. 

As the sewage travels through the sewers it gives off a highly 
poisonous gas, the greater part of which can only escape either (1) 
into the street through the grids, (2) into the houses where the plumb- 
ing is defective, or, failing these, (M) into the ground surrounding the 
sewer. In certain states of the atmosphere the gas rises through the 
grids, and thus the air in the streets, and in a lesser degree the air 
that enters open doors and windows, is impregnated with the poison, 
which, although it may not generally be in sufficient quantity to 
cause actual disease, none the less attacks the health by a secret 
sapping process which undermines the constitution, injuriously affects 
the whole physical condition, and thus renders the body an easier 
prey to infection or contagion. Hence the malignant forms which 
diseases, not directly resulting from the poison, often assume ; hence, 
also, pale faces and that low condition of health especially to bo noted 
in town-bred children. 

When heavy rain or other atmospheric action seals the outlets of 
the grids, or when they are blocked by street refuse, the sewer gas is 
still more mischievous, for then its pressure on the house drains and 
the “ disconnecting trap '* is intensified, and this trap becomes power- 
less to arrest it. The “ water seal " is passed, and, except in build- 
ings with the best and latest scientific plumbing, the sewer gas is 
enabled to attack us — not when we are up and about, on the alert, 
braced by exercise, but when we are sedentarily employed ; when we 
are resting from our labours; when our circulation is sluggish; in 
short, when* we sleep metaphorically or physically. 

The gas from sewers that have been blocked or closed is more 
poisonous than that from sewers through which there is a free flow, 
partly because in the former case it is more highly charged with 
fermenting organic matter. 
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It is only in recent years that the character of this enemy has 
been discovered, or rather its powers recognised and * appreciated. 
Probably only within the last ten years has the necessity for air-tight 
sanitary pipes within or beneath the house been realised, except by 
very few, and it is no exaggeration to say that for one house in 
London provided with efficient air-proof sanitary pipes there are fifty 
that are more or less reservoirs for sewer gas. Even in the best 
arranged houses the sewer gas is only kept from entering (through 
the water traps of water-closets, Ax.) by a current of air through the 
pipes. This current should be maintained not only through the 
pipes themselves, but through the backs of the traps inside the 
bouse, for wherever there is a check or ad dr sac. there gas will 
accumulate, and eventually enter the otherwise guarded house. 

It ought to be remembered that not only is it necessary that 
ordinances for the sanitation of houses should be made, but also that 
the continued maintenance of the sanitary condition should bo looked 
after. And here it may be permitted parenthetically to remark that 
in London, where the removal of excreta is so vast a problem, it was 
until this year a sufficient compliance with the Act (IS & 19 Vic. 
o. 120, s. SI) that a newly erected house should bo provided with a 
“ privy and ash-pit v only, even though a sewer and water supply 
svere at the door of the house. This evil the new Public Health Act 
seeks to correct in favour of wluit was before only the alternative — a 
water-closet. 

In the Health of Towns Keporf/* vol. i. p. Hj*>, a case is cited at 
Olapham where the cleaning out of a privy produced in twenty-three 
children violent vomiting, purging, headache, twitching of muscles, 
and intense prostration. Two of the children died in twenty-four 
hours. It is to be hoped that the doom of privies is sealed in large 
towns where superior appliances are available. 

Those who have followed us thus far will have somewhat realised 
the deadly nature of sewer gas, the extreme difficulty of keeping it 
out of our houses, and the fact that the more this is done t he greater 
the amount we shall have, under present circumstances, to contend 
with in the sewers and streets. The gas cannot be allowed to — in 
fact, it will not — remain in the sewer, and its speedy remowd is the 
great problem to be solved. Some sanitary authorities have Bought 
an outlet for it through pipes carried up the face of every house. 
This plan is useful in so far that it serves to relieve the house drains 
from pressure; but it is useless, or practically so, to clear the sewer. 
Where there are a multitude of outlets of approximately equal height, 
there can be no current of air of sufficient force to cleanse the sewer ; 
and, besides, one outlet would tend to counteract the effects of another. 
In fact, a system of short circuits — to borrow a phrase from electric 
science — would be established, fatal to the general system. Further, 
it cannot be too strongly pressed on the attention that mere outlets 
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are useless without suitable corresponding inlets for fresh air. We 
want a strong current— Kingsley's a wind of God ’ —to blow through 
the sewers, especially through those which are in the low-lying lands, 
where the gradient is flat, and the gas clings along the crown of the 
sewers, coiling as a serpent until it escapes from a grid and strikes a 
passer-by with its venom. We have said especially the low-lying 
lands, but houses on the hilly suburbs of London have their peculiar 
and special danger in the fact that the sewer gradients are steep, and 
when the gas rises { to the upper end and into the unventilated house 
branches, it presses with great and often irresistible force on the 
house-traps. What can be done to get rid of the evil ? It is no 
exaggeration to assert that if we could get riel of sewer gas from 
streets and houses in towns, the health, and therefore the happiness, 
of the inhabitants would be largely increased. 

The end to be desired is, that the sewers should be made the 
means of carrying away, not only sewer gas, generated within the 
sewers themselves, but all impure gases from the streets, and also, if 
possible, from the houses where the plumbing or drainage is imperfect. 
If we can attain this end, sewers would become gas exhaust conduits, 
and would be used as purifying, instead of remaining, as now, polluting 
agents. 

Attempts to attain this end have been made by erecting at the 
highest point of a sewer an outlet ventilating pipe, and at its lowest 
end an opening ostensibly to admit fresh air, but it has been found, 
from experiments conducted by Mr. Santo Crimp, that the wind pass- 
ing over this lowest opening lias either drawn the sower-gas out of it, 
or has passed into the opening, and driven the gas upwards or down- 
wards in whatever direction it may have been blowing. It is clear, 
therefore, that openings of this nature are not sufficient. Again, in a 
paper read at the recent Congress of Hygiene in London, Mr. K. 
Head states that sewers have been connected to factory chimneys, and 
that velocities of from 500 to 2000 feet per minute can be obtained 
by such connection, but the effect of this powerful exhaust is stated 
to have been only local. 

As a result of his experiments, Mr. Crimp is of opinion that “ the 
wind is the only agent which produces measurable movements of 
sewer air in an ordinary system of sewers, ’’ and that the fullest use 
should be made of the wind in effecting the proper ventilation of 
sewers ; and Mr. ltead concludes that no suction, whether natural or 
artificial, at the upper end of a sewer, is sufficient to overcome the 
friction of the downward flow of sewage combined with the influence 
of the wind when in the same downward direction. 

It is hardly credible that either the wind or sewage friction can 
overcome the velocities produced by the furnace shafts referred to* 
and if their action has been found to be but local, it must have been 
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that there were inlets for air within the length affected by the 
suction. These may have been inlets constructed as such, or the air 
may have come through the porous bricks or joints of the sewer, and 
to this porosity wfe shall refer later on. 

Accepting the view, that the wind is a powerful agent whose 
assistance should at all times be invoked, we venture to suggtiftfc a 
means by which it can be utilised to assist a current always in one 
direction. And first let us deal with low-lying districts, where sewer 
gradients are sometimes almost level. In tlie^e sewers there is 
generally a quantity of sewage with a regular How. At the upper 
end of any given length of such a sewer an hiht for fresh air should 
be provided by means of a large pipe or shaft, taken up above the 
surrounding buildings and fitted at top with an open-mouthed 
cowl, so constructed that its mouth shall always face the wind, 
similar in principle to ventilators used on board ship for conveying 
fresh air down to the stoke-hole, &c. 

At regular intervals grids should be fixed in the street in snch a 
way that no gas could pass from the Hewer to the road, while air 
conic! pass from the road to the sewer. To insure this the grid should 
be fitted into the top of a stoneware giillev (like a deep bucket), to 
receive any solids from the street. In the side of the gnlley near the 
top a valve should be placed, and from this a pipe should be taken to 
the sewer. The valve would prevent the action of the wind except in 
the direction of the sewer current. The large volume of wind in the 
sewer would, by creating a partial vacuum in the grid branches, ensure 
a constant suction through thorn. 

At the fount point of the length of sewer in question a hollow tower 
or shaft should bo erected, say at least half as high again as the sur- 
rounding houses. Within the tower a furnace of smokeless coal or 
coke should be kept always burning, through which the gases from 
the sewer must pass. Acting in concert with the wind inlet at the 
other end. not only would the intense heat in the tower serve to induce 
a powerful current, such as would effectually draw the whole sewer gas, 
the impure surface air of the streets, and a great deal of ground air 
(of which we shall speak hereafter), but these gases, passing through 
the furnace, would be purified of all deleterious matter by the destruc- 
tion of all organic germs, and the effluent from the tower would be 
absolutely harmless. On the syphon principle, the branch drains from 
houses would be relieved of all sewer gas, pressure, and if after experi- 
ment it were found to be safe and not to interfere with the sewer ventila- 
tion proper, the house disconnecting traps might be removed, in whiph 
ca9e the draught through the sewer would draw down the impure 
gases generated in the house drains. In short, the current of our 
most improved modern system of drain and soil pipe ventilation would 
be reversed, the top of the soil ventilating pipes becoming the inlet for 
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fresh air, and the top of the sewer tower the outlet. The downward 
direction of ventilating a low-lying sewer would have the great 
advantage of inducing the air-current in the same direction as that 
in which the sewage would be flowing. It would thus tend to 
accelerate the liquid flow of sewage, and so to scour the sewer. This 
wopld be no small gain in itself, because it is obvious that where the 
air current is strong and is in opposition to the sewage current, the 
latter is retarded, the heavy particles of sewage are paore readily pre- 
cipitated, and thus the sewer becomes a long cesspool, and of course 
a source for the generation of sewer gas in great volume. , The effect 
of the strong air current on water, and the denser particles carried 
along with it, may be observed at any time where a strong wind is 
blowing with or against a river stream, tidal or otherwise. 

In regard to high land, where the sewer gradients are so steep 
that in normal conditions practically little sewago remains in the 
sewer, the outlet towers should be at the higher end of the main 
sewer, and the inlet at the lower. The friction of the sewage flow 
in such a case need not be taken into accouut ; the upward current 
of air would preponderate, and should be assisted. 

It only remains to add on the practical side that the number and 
position of air inlets to a sewer would have to be regulated to suit 
its sectional area, and the length ventilated by any one tower, the 
principal object to aim at being as far as possible to maintain an 
uniform draught throughout. 

On the aesthetic side — one of great importance — it need hardly be 
said that the towers should not be ugly. They might and ought to 
be made an ornament to the Metropolis, as picturesque as the 
minarets of an Oriental city. 

Lastly, on the financial side, the cost would be nothing as com- 
pared with the benefit conferred on the community at large by a 
successful solution of the problem of the hour. 


London Fog. 

¥ 

It is not necessary to describe the misery of a London fog to 
anyone who has been compelled to reside in the Metropolis during 
a few days of its prevalence. The painful irritation to the eyes, the 
choking sensation in the chest, together with the general depression 
of spirits, and many other ailments, are the lesser sufferings that 
few who are exposed to it escape. But it is not yet realised what 
an amount of serious illness or how many deaths one week of 
London fog causes. It may be accepted that every ten days of 
this terrible visitation kills 2,500 people, and if we calculate nine 
serious cases of illness to each death, we have 25,000 people laid 
upon beds of sickness. 
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‘ To a certain extent the cold that always prevails during these 
dense fogs mhy be credited with a portion of this sickness, but not 
to any great extent, as neither fog nor cold in country places pro- 
duces any such change in the death-rate. There can be little , doubt 
that the extreme discomfort, as well as the deadliness of the London 
fogs, arises from the poisonous gases with which the damp air gets 
saturated, and increasingly so the longer the fog lasts. The smoke 
which gives the fog its yellow appearance, and is so dirty and un- 
pleasant, is not injurious, being only carbon ; probably, indeed, it pre- 
vents the poisonous gases from doing more harm. 

The fog, it is needless to say, is caused by atmospheric conditions 
which keep the lower stratum of the air comparatively stationary, 
and prevent smoke from rising, as it ordinarily does, even 
when there is no wind to move it. Consequently, the air m our 
streets remains to a great extent unchanged during the prevalence 
of a thick fog, but it by no means remains in the same stato, for 
the gas generated in the 2500 miles of sewers is rising through 
the grids and mixing with the air, which is also being corrupted by 
the emanations from the millions of men and animals that live in 
the Metropolis. It is difficult to realise how foul must be the con- 
dition of the air Londoners breathe after two or three days of fog, 
and the wonder is, not that so many an* sick and so many die, but. 
that so few do so. The poisonous fog so deteriorates the vigour *of 
life that, in addition to its directly injurious influence, it renders the 
system incapable of resisting the cold. To prevent these fogs seems 
impossible ] the draining of marsh land would possibly do something 
to mitigate them ; the discontinuance of the use of open fires, or the 
general nse of smokeless fuel, would make them less unpleasant ; but 
they would remain as poisonous as ever. 

The adoption of the sewer-tower system, whilst it might do little 
to remove the fog, would, as we have shown, tend to deprive it of its 
poisonous constituents, which would be drawn down the grids, leaving 
the air above the streets comparatively wholesome. 

Poisonous Guot xi> Am. 

In an earlier part of this paper reference has been made to 
M ground air," a name given to the poisoned air contained in the 
crust of the earth itself, which is a source of danger too little realised, 
though long known to science. 

The danger from this ground air is chiefly owing to the large 
proportion of carbonic acid gas which it contains, experiments made 
by Pettenkofer showing that this is twice as much as that in water 
taken from the same place underground, and this air is also im- 
pregnated with the emanations from putrefying matter in the land. 
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It must further be borne in mind that overlying the impermeable 
clay which extends under the greater part of old London is a vast 
quantity of subsoil water, deep below the main sewers, partially 
arising from the accumulation of centuries of cesspool and open 
culvert drainage, and the ground above is more or less charged with 
the gaseous exhalations from this drainage. To this has to be added 
the sewer gas escaping from the defective joints of our drains, or 
through the porous material of which our sewers are constructed. 
This poisoned ground air passes into our houses, factories, and work- 
shops, through -the lowest floors, and also through underground walls. 
It only needs a slightly higher temperature in a building to set up a 
current of foul air, and we then breathe poison only less deadly than 
the se\ver gas of which we have already spoken. 

This fact has been demonstrated by the exhaustive experiments 
made by Pettenkofer and by Marker and Shultze. For example, it 
was shown that in a room with the external temperature at 32°, the 
internal being 31° higher, all openings in the walls being sealed, 106G 
cubic feet of air per hour passed through the walls and iloor into the 
room and up the chimney. Again, with a difference of only a few 
degrees between the external and internal temperatures, it was found 
that the air passing through a superficial yard of walling per hour 
varied from 4*7 cubic feet for sandstone, 7 and 7*0 for brick, 10 for 
tufaceous limestone, to 14*4 for mud. 

In his address to the lloyal Meteorological Society in November 
1890, Mr. Baldwin Lathom pointed out that rain passing into ground 
displaces the ground air, and this is driven to escape into our houses, 
*• the porous passages to which are open, while those outside are sealed 
by the falling rain. 5 ' Jle adds that certain diseases are more rife 
while the ground is filling with water and expelling ground air, and 
are leant pri patent when the current of air is inwards to the ground. 

Pettenkofer further observed that at 15 feet below the surface the 
quantity of carbonic acid gas was greater than at a depth of 5 feet 
during all the year, excepting June and July, when the proportions 
were reversed. The explanation possibly is to be found in the fact 
that in June and July the heavy rains saturate the ground, and pre- 
vent the ready diffusion or oxygenation of the ground air through the 
surface of the earth, and, being confined, the higher stratum of ground 
air becomes abnormally charged with the deadly gas, in which condi- 
tion it ultimately escapes into our houses through the floors and under- 
ground walls. This may possibly explain why certain diseases are 
more rife during the saturation of the upper ground than when it 
is dry. 

But no direct effect has hitherto been given by the Legislature to 
the obvious teachings of the danger from ground air. It is true 
that the Act of 18 & 19 Vic. c. 120, s. 103, required that an 
underground room, “ in which any person passes the night/' should, if 
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it be in a se-parate occupation from the rest of the house , be effectually 
“ secured against the rise of any effluvia from any sewer or drain.” 
Not, it will be observed, against u ground air ” as such. Bye-laws 
made by the Metropolitan Board of Works sought to secure this statu- 
tory protection by requiring a layer of %t good concrete "-^-whatever 
* 4 good *’ may mean — to be laid over the site'of a house ; but not even 
this where the house stood on gravel or sand, or on ki virgin soil 
an elastic term, which apparently meant everything but {t made 
ground.*’ The new Public Health (London) Act has varied the 
phrase in the old Act, and it now reads “ secured against the rise of 
any effluvia or exhalations/* but this only applies, as before, to the 
separately occupied underground room. New bye-laws, recently made 
by the County Council, make " good ” concrete compulsory over the 
sites of all houses and buildings, whatever be the nature of the soil, 
and also require that “ every enclosing wall of habitable rooms, or 
their appurtenances, or cellars, which abuts against the earth, shall be 
protected by materials impervious to moisture.” This is quite new, 
no vertical damp-proofing having been previously required bv law. 
Thus in effect we now get a partial protection against the vertical 
rise of ground air into all buildings, and against its lateral pas- 
sages into some buildings, but we get none against the lateral 
percolation through the side walls into underground work-rooms 
and warehouses, the walls of which arc often composed of bail bricks 
and worse mortar, hardly better than the mud wall ” of the German 
experiments, through which the air passes as through a sieve. 

A coating of asphalte or other impervious material over the external 
vertical surface of a wall, and the horizontal surface of the concrete, 
would effectually shield us from an enemy in our buildings as dangerous 
as it is insidious, as costly in the toll it levies on human life and 
health as its exclusion is inexpensive. It is impossible to estimate 
how much ill-health could be accounted for by the lack of this most 
simple precaution. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that any portion of 
a building, and particularly any underground portion, in which people 
not only sleep but work, should be proof against both foul air and 
damp ; that the “ porous passages “ to our houses, both from base and 
sides, should be sealed, and no longer be the inlet for poisonous 
ground air ; and if drains or sewers under or around a house be still 
imperfect, or be made of bricks or porous materials, the exhaust 
system of ventilation advocated for our sewers would tend to draw 
the ground air into and through the drains, and so relieve the pres- 
sure on the house. 


Jerky Building. 

But having purified the air we breathe by shutting out or abstracting 
deleterious gases, the healthiness of the house itself may be considered 
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and here we naturally think of the “jerry builder,” a name given to 
the inferior speculator, who, with little credit, less money, and no 
reputation, builds probably 75 per cent, of the houses inhabited by the 
poorer and lower middle-class population. It has often been said 
that for this bad building the leasehold system of land tenure is 
responsible. That may be true in a limited sense to be explained later 
on, but the real reason why a jerry builder builds ill is not because he 
knows that the house will pass from his or his executors’ hands in 
eighty, or ninety -jnine, or nine hundred and ninety-nine years, but 
because he simply builds to sell or otherwise realise at once. 

Who and what is the average jerry builder ? He is very often a 
workman who aspires to be a master — in itself an honourable and 
praiseworthy ambition. He may have been a very good journeyman 
carpenter or bricklayer, and may have a general knowledge of other 
trades. He takes a piece of vacant land at a ground rent, with 
perhaps a peppercorn rent for twelve months. He prefers to rent 
rather than buy the land, as the latter involves a capital outlay for 
which he is not prepared. He sees his way to put on this land within 
the twelve months, for which he pays no rent, four or five houses, and 
if he can succeed in erecting them cheaply, and can let them at a good 
rent, he is able either to obtain a mortgage for more than they have 
really cost him, or to sell them at a price based, not on the cost, but 
on the rental. He generally gets some one, frequently the freeholder, 
to agree to advance him money as the work proceeds. Armed with 
the agreements as his credentials, he goes to the merchants, who, 
seeing that money will be forthcoming, are tempted to deliver goods 
on credit. He builds of course with the cheapest — that is, the most 
inferior — -materials within the law or the agreement, and if his houses 
let or sell, lie may realise a good profit ; if they do not, he becomes 
bankrupt, and the merchants lose their balances. He himself is no 
worse oft 1 than at the outset, and during the building period he has 
not only paid himself out of the money advanced wages superior to 
those he earned as a journeyman, but he has been his own master, 
with leisure not necessitating a loss of wage. Larger and more 
mysterious profits are sometimes made by the very cunning, who manage 
to pay little to the merchants, and to appropriate the advances made 
ostensibly to pay for material and labour. 

But, it will be said, is not the quality of the work under the 
control of the landlord’s architect or surveyor ? In theory, yes ; but 
were the surveyor to exact the letter of the agreement, the builder 
could not erect the houses so as to remunerate himself, for the public 
will not pay more than the customary rent for similar houses, which 
rent has been regulated by the inferior quality of the average house. 
In that case the land would remain uncovered, and the creation of the 
ground rents (the primary object of the landlord developing an estate) 
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would cease. A certain amount of ^control is possible, and the 
surveyor has to use his tact to exercise as much as is consistent with 
the attainment of the chief end of his employment, and* with getting 
the houses completed when once commenced. But, irrespective of this 
difficulty, and with every desire on the part of the surveyor to ensure 
essentials, upon which the public officers are also bound to insist, neither 
he nor they can control a dishonest builder, who, when their backs 
are turned, will, for the sake of a small saving, do that which is most 
reprehensible. # 

To effectually control these builders stringent laws are requisite, 
and these should be enforced by the police. Under the Building 
Acts it has been found necessary to insist upon what kind of bricks, 
mortar, and (under the London Council General Powers Act of 1800) 
what kind of plaster shall be used. It is time to enforce these pro- 
visions, for on examination of jerry-built houses we may find frequently 
that, except for the external walls, bricks are used which are little 
better than half-burnt clay, absorbent as blotting-paper. We also 
find timber, sometimes, not only so slight that if a dance be given the 
floor must be shored up to prevent a catastrophe, but frequently sappy 
to the extent of becoming in a few years dangerous, We may find 
mortar and plaster made with road scrapings, containing straw, dung, 
vegetable mould, and half-burnt clay that has been manufactured with 
the refuse of dust-bins. But the law has been least explicit in regard 
to the plumbing and general sanitary appliances. 

It is very strange that, although the statute of 18 and It) Vic. 
c. 120, sec. 81, insists in general terms on the providing for each house 
of a privy or water-closet, with, as the case may be, an ash-pit or a 
“ suitable water supply and water supply apparatus, with suitable 
trapped soil-pan and other suitable arrangements, so far as may be 
necessary to ensure the efficient operation thereof, there has 
hitherto been but little control over the many loose interpretations of 
this enactment, and so long as one water-closet in the house complied 
with the Act quoted, there appears to have been nothing to prevent 
others in the same house being constructed or fitted in disregard of 
everything that is now recognised as necessary to health. In this 
category of course are included the gas-proofing of all conduits of 
soil, which is as elementary a requisite as the ventilation of all such 
conduits. 

The new Public Health (London) Act has remedied the lax provisions 
of its predecessor, and it gives power to the County Council to make 
bye-laws on these subjects, and so long as these are reasonable and 
sufficiently elastic to permit and encourage the use of future inventions 
and improvements the public should support the efforts of the Council 
to secure the object of the Act. 
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Sanitary House Planning and Construction. 

' * 

Having dealt with the chief causes of the uhhealtbiness of our 
large towns, so far as these are remediable by the intervention of 
public authority, it may not be out of place to add a few suggestions 
‘ regarding the healthy planning of houses* and in this connection not 
the least important are general rules for placing the necessary sanitary 
appliances for getting rid of “ waste 99 of every kind from our in- 
habited ihouses. First, as regards appliances : whether they be water- 
closets, sinks, or baths, they should bo placed adjoining external walls, 
where daylight and fresh air can readily be obtained, and never be 
placed jrhere there is not direct ventilation — that is, a means of pass- 
ing a current of fresh air through the chamber in which they are 
contained. Where possible, it is good to have all these appliances in 
an annex, separated from the house or factory by a passage, with its 
own windows ; but this is not always possible in crowded parts of 
London. 

Again, it is desirable, where cost is little object, that all chambers ' 
containing these appliances should be heated to a temperature iu 
excess of the rest of the buildings, and that from each chamber an 
upcast flue, heated to insure its performing its function, should be 
provided. These chambers would then act as pumps to withdraw 
from the rest of the house impure air, following the law that a 
current of air will always be towards the higher temperature. 

At present, ifi 01* per cent, of cases, the chambers in question are 
the coldest parts of the house, and from them the impure air and 
bad odours are drawn by the higher temperatures into living and 
sleeping rooms, to the manifest injury of the inhabitants. It seems 
like slaying the thrice slain to say that cistern, sink, and lavatory 
wastes should not on any account be directly connected to drains, chiefly 
because of this very danger of upward suction from the cold drains 
to the warm house. 

Another caution to be borne in mind is that all cisterns should be 
well covered, to exclude vermin, dust, and the possible contact of 
impure air with the water wo drink. 

Soil-pipes from water-closets should bo connected directly to drains. 
There have been writers who have advocated the contrary, because 
of the foul’ gas in the drains, and the possibility of its passing vid 
the soil-pipe into the house. This danger should, as we have else- 
where said, be rendered impossible by avoiding all pressure on the 
water seal of the apparatus, and to have a soil-pipe in crowded 
London disconnected at the bottom from the drain is to have a small 
open sewer — for such the soil-pipe is — under one’s very nose. The 
sense of smell indicates the vital danger of such an arrangement. 

The drains should be water-tight, laid as far as possible in straight 
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lines, with manholes at each end for inspection and sweeping. # They 
should hare fresh air constantly passing through necessitating 

an inlet 4* well as an outlet pipe, and so tong as tfctf sefcur contains 
dangerous gases the bouse drains should be rigidly shat ofif fiom it by a 
water-trap. Every soil and waste drain should, whom $*oWb?e* dis- 
charge into a manhole, so as to be readily accessible. 

The necessity for air and damp proofing of underground rooms has 
already been stated. Another source of danger is the familiar # air- 
space 99 constantly found beneath the floors of underground rdbms. To 
carry these floors wood beams or joists are almost invariably used, 
and to prevent their rotting and generating a filthy fungus, exhaling 
a nauseating odour, the Public Health Act requires that (< the space 
beneath * shall be “ sufficiently ventilated to the outer air ” but in 
practice it is generally impossible to obtain' any current of air at all. 
Every 1 such space is also a harbour for disease germs and vermin of 
all kinds, and becomes a reservoir of stagnant air, breeding putre- 
faction. Such au air apace is not only not required, but should be 
avoided, if not prohibited. The wood floor (wood being desirable as 
the cheapest form of warm floor for a room used by human beings) 
should be laid direct on the concrete, preferably in a bed of 
bituminous material, and all danger would be prevented. It is 
also of importance to avoid so constructing the* upper floors of 
dwelling-houses as to make them receptacles for dust and disease 
germs. ‘ Even the open-jointed floor boards of our upper rooms allow 
of the accumulation of this source of evil. Of course, where expense 
is not so much an object, it is better from a sanitary point of view to 
have solid floors of concrete and iron, with solid wooden coverings, 
than the usual open floors consisting of wood joists. 

In a large building recently erected in London by one of the 
writers, the solid concrete floors have been floated smooth with a coat 
of cement on which it is intended to lay a covering composed of cork 
in lieu of floor boards. Where open j lists in any form are used it 
is desirable that the flooring should be dust-proof, either by having 
the boards fongued together, or by laying them in two thicknesses, 
overlapping the joints. Of course, parquet is but a superior way of 
carrying out the latter system. In like manner, cement skirtings to 
floors, and architraves around doors and windows, “ run ” on to the 
solid, brickwork, are, from the same point of view, preferable to 
wooden ones with * spaces behind, and they are infinitely more free 
from draughts. Similarly, brick partitions are preferable to lath and 
plaster. In short, wherever there is an unventilated hollow space 
hidden from light there is a source of ganger to health, and that 
house is most sanitary which is merit free from such hollow spaces. 

3jdt the design of houses it should be borne in mind that windows 
should be made large enough to give adequate light — there can hardly 

VGL* tXU Q 
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be too* much — to all parts of the room ; that the top of the window 
should be, within reason* as n$ar as possible to the ceilings and that, 
unless there are other" ifteans of ventilation, the upper part of the 
window should in all oases be made to open. 

This subject of ventUotiofy by which we uude&tend the renewing 
of fresh air in the chamber, vk of vital importances and, so far as one 
branch of it is concerned, was ably dealt with in an interesting article 
in the CoNT&MeoBABY Review of June last. The writer pointed out 
the injury to health* which results from the disposition to shut out 
fresh air for the sake of warmth. Few better works can be done by 
those who have influence, not only with the working but with all 
classes, than to educate them to a realisation of the impossibility of 
enjoying health without a plentiful sapply of fresh air both in their 
workshops and slceping-rtioms — ay, and in thoir drawing-rooms. 4 

With the poorest class on the borders of subsistence, alas ! such 
teaching is, we fear, an impossiblity ; we shall hardly persuade them 
to admit cold fresh air to invigorate their bodies, already only too 
keenly alive to the pangs of hunger and cold. Nothing is more 
pitiable than to visit a room, the home (!) of a poor family, say of 
foreigners, in Whitechapel, literally on the borders of starvation. 
Who that hns entered such a room, and seen the pinched countenances 
and the emaciated figures of almost naked children, breathing air that 
for a robust, well-fed person is almost stifling, could venture to teach 
anything ? Before the victims of abject misery like this we must be 
silent on laws of health, but with all other people let us be constant in 
forcing Upon them this most simple and excellent truth, that God offers 
in abundance ami without price a food as essential to their well-being 
as any that can be procured by money — viz., fresh air. 

How difficult it is to make persons, even of high intelligence, 
realise the importance of fresh air ! We may go into a drawing-room, 
and find an atmosphere that is as dangerous as if the inmates wero 
inhaling a poisonous drug ; the moment the door is open the room is 
felt to be healthy, or the reverse. In the former case there is no dose 
smell, but a freshness which is pleasant, however w r arm the room may be* 
In extreme cases, at tho other end of the health barometer, on entering 
the room the air feels close ; there is a disagreeable odour and a hot 
sensation to the nostrils ; the breath is “ caught,” and there is a sense 
of oppression. Shortly stated, this oppiessive atmosphere is caused 
by the respired air, charged with organic matter, not having been 
carried away and replaced with fresh atmospheric air** la this 
atmosphere there is of necessity a partial reconsumption of tjbfc air 
poisoned by having already passed through the human body, with the 
result that the inmates of the room are enervated, they feel the feefct 
current of fresh air as a draught, and by rigidly excluding it as far as 
they can they make the conditions worse. 
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$he Withy atmosphere in a room is oae ia ifhioh ihe atr i# changed 
to tho^ctent of 8<X>0 coWo feet per hoar The air 

afaffjWI seed sot ho sold ; wanted «*,'*» &Qg femth, Is, of 

coarse, jpmfeWle to cold air is winter j hat U tir mast 

bo fyosgbfe in if we are to continue in health, 
waya of doing thin : one is by admitting cold sir so that 
upward* towards*the ceiling, where the air o! a room is at th* Eights fc 
tempera tote : the Coldstream is then heated in its passage as ii'fefls 
to the lower level for breathing. Bat in large rooms, to utilise at ft* 
best this current, there should be in the skirting outlets communicating 
with a heated upcast flue, which will draw away the heavy a k near 
the floor. In cases where there is heating by hot-water ooiU, the 
cold air may be brought in at or dear the floor-level and passed 
through the hot-water coils, the outlet for vitiated air being in or 
near the ceiling, to a heated upcast flue In larger rooms or buildings 
for public assemblies it may be necessary with either of these systems 
to use a fan, either to propel fresh air into tho room, or to draw away 
the vitiated air Tho great desideratum in tho admission of fresh air 
is to cut it up mto very tine streams, something in the way Water is 
cut up in passing through the fine rose of a watering-can* It has 
been found that air admittod through a tube or orificO^Of equal 
sectional area throughout, enters as a cold draught; but if the inlet 
lie through a series of small truncated couos, the smaller section 
outwardb, the larger inwards, with a wire-gauze on the inside, the 
current is so cut up and diffased that the draught is not felt. By 
analogy, a ma^s of water entering through a narrow canal drives all 
before it and cut^ a channel for itself, but the same quantity passing 
over a large surface of ground gently irrigates it. Another important 
point is not to let the passage of the air be at too great a velocity $ the 
gentler the flow the better. 

Having then made provision for the inlet of external air, we should 
seek to make tho external source of supply as pure as possible. And 
first, the erection of a dust-bin — the bricked receptacle, with its wooden 
cover, familiar to all —must not be allowed , instead there should be 
provided a movable galvanised iron icceptacle, which can be bodily 
taken to the dust-cart. In the City of London the house refuse is 
daily collected, and it would be well if that practice were general 
throughout a much wider area of crowded London. 

tinder another heading a means has been suggested of withdrawing 
the carbqnic acid gas and other deleterious matter from the house 
drains *nd ground. We now wish to suggest how to purify the 
atmosphere itself *here it impinges on our house walls. First, it 
must b* remembered that sunlight is the greatest puzifying agent, 
and W&d hs another of almost equal rank. In planning a bouse, one 
or other of these agents should have free passage to all the walls 
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in which there are windows, aUd, if possible* internal areas, or 
“ well-holes,” should be avoided j but where these are f ueeess^, and 
they frequently are, it is very aflvantajjecme to obtain a passage 
at the bottom from the main afr thoronghfa^e at front' or back 
into the area, so that the air may circulate. If the area ii sealed at 
the bottom and only open at the top, there is danger 6f Stagnation, 
and stagnation is the mother of decomposition, Caro should betaken 
also to hare windows or air inlets on at least two sides of a house, 
so that free cross currents of air may be obtained, else, there will 
again be a liability to a condition bordering on stagnation*, In a 
paper entitled u Health of the Nursery and School,” by Dr* W. Squire, 
stress is laid on this point. He says : “ Movement of air through a 
room is a first essential of ventilation.” For this reason, houses back 
to back, which are also enclosed at the sides, are objectionable, and in 
laying out estates should be avoided. For the same reason, narrow 
streets, which are not thoroughfares, are bad ; indeed, these are for- 
bidden in London by enactments, the latest of which (the London 
bounty Council General Powers Act, 1890) requires that a road, 
passage, or way shall directly communicate at both ends with a public 
thoroughfare. In passing, we would remark that large quadrangles 
open aif$ne end only are not condemnable, and it would be a rqduHio 
ttd absurdum to press a sound rule to their extinction. 

To revert, however : not only is it desirable to ensure a through 
current of air in the street on which a house fronts, but we should 
endeavour to get a through current 4 at the rear as well. Section 14 
of the Metropolitan Management and Building Acts Amendment Act 
of 1882 is framed with this object, but its end would be better gained 
were it enacted that “ every new domestic building shall, unless the 
County Council otherwise permit, have directly attached thereto, and 
in the rear or on the side thereof, an open space, exclusively belonging 
thereto, of ten square feet in area for every foot of frontage of such 
building, but in no case shall such space be less than 100 feet in area, 
and in no part of less width than 10 feet between the rear wall of 
such building and the rear boundary of the site.” In corner 
buildings the frontage of least length should be deemed to bo the 
frontage of the building. Where there are no habitable rooms in the 
basement which would be interfered with, the existing exemption 
respecting building over this area to a height not exceeding that of 
the ground floor storey appears to be a reasonable concession to the 
exigencies of business in London ; but if iu the basement there are 
rooms used for sleeping or working, they should be in every case 
directly lighted and ventilated from an external air spaCt, be it the 
street or the internal area. 

In conclusion, it only remains to summarise the important subjects 
to which it has been our endeavour to draw attention. These are : 
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1, Tie extraction from oar severs and Street*, S»d the destrac- 
»* the deadly sewer gee' w of 

u* ^ ,» * 

I* London fog, as affected % sewer gee, , ( 

& The dangerous properties of ground *!r. *od it#'-i«5to$nri«n 
< from out houses, factories, end buildings of pubH« 

4 Jerry building, end the necessity for stringent laws td -pre- 
vent it * 

&, Suggestions for senit&ry house planning tyid construction t 
(sf) Safe positions for water-closets and other sanitary appli- 
ances. Gas-proofing of drains and soil-pipes. 

(b) The avoidance iu houses of hollow spaces, which allow of 
the accumulation of dust, vermin,* and disease germs. 

(e) Tbe importance of changing the air in rooms and of 
securing the access of sunlight or wind to all windows ; 
also some rules of constructive planning to secure this 
end. 

(d) The necessity for air inlet to the bottom of internal areas. 
(<) The necessity for through currents of air at the rear as 
well as the front of buildings. 

Much that has been said is old, butr so is most truth. It is none 
the less desirable that we should be invited to redact again on its 
teachings. That which is new we commend to the consideration of 
the thoughtful public in general, *and of those persons in particular 
who from their official or representative position are specially 
responsible for the welfare of their neighbours. 

The scheme for purifying the air from sewer gas by means of 
wind currents, assisted by scientifically arranged exhaust towers 
containing smokeless furnaces to consume all unhealthy emanations, 
has, we bebeve, never been effectually tried. If successful, of which 
there is little doubt, the health of London and other largo, towns 
adopting the system would at once be greatly improved ; diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, and other kindred diseases, would almost disappear, 
and many others would assume a mild instead of a malignant form. 
The London fogs, though still datk and dirty, would cease to be 
deadly, and a more vigorous state of health might be expected 
both among children and adults. As health is tbe chief element 
on which happiness depends, Londoners would become not only a 
healthier, but a happier community. To attain such an end any 
practical scheme is well worth the most careful examination and the 
test of experiment. 

Fkavis Pars. 

Emm T. Hall. 
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rq^HB eminent Oriental statesman, scholar, orator, and i*ef owner ' who 
lx contributes this article, the Kubhtance of which was lately delivered 
m French, at Queen's House, by the request of the Rev. H. ft. IT&weis, 
belongs to one of the Afghanistan tribes. He has tm veiled all oVey the 
woxld, and from the time when he .took an active part in the wars between 
the fattier of Abdul ftahman Khan and fcheer Ali, he 1ms devoted himself 
zealously to reform both at Teheran and Constantinople, travelling incessantly 
throughout Europe in older to acquire the elements of our civilisation* ana 
leaving no stone unturned to adapt the modern idea to the needs of Asiatics. He 
is a man of cosmopolitan sympathies and encyclopedic learning, with a special 
gift for languages, which enables him to preach Ids doctrines in many tongues ; 
and above all lie is a man of action. For some tt’me lie was a member of the 


Council of Public Instruction at Constantinople, Where his ardent spirit, his 
hatred of corruption, and his large philanthropy at last got him into trouble 
With the authorities. Hot lien \ isited Persia, v\ here he holds high rank a* Ulema 
and “ Son of the Prophet/’ by virtue of which dignity he lias the privilege of 
remaining seated in the presence of the Shah. For some time lie was 
treated by Majesty with high distinction ; hut again his enthusiasm 
for reform, coupled with his vast authoiity with the people, got him into 
difficulties with the Shah’s Ministers ; and, after u most brutal armt* 
banishment, and imprisonment ftom which ho has but recently €$4&p0d*~ 
the adventurous Moolah finds himself for a season the honoured guest of 
Prince Maloam Khan, tho late Persian Minister at the ( Ymrt of St* James. 
His paper speaks for itself : lie is here to push the claims of an Oppressed 
and Outraged with whom wo have increasingly important politic*! 

and oommlercim delations -upon the diplomatic consideration of thoge Jfow- 
pean statesmen who have the intelligence and penetration to gee that 
England’s Imperial interests in tho East are closely connected with the 
"safety and independence of Pei sia. The Sheikh is fifty years of Agfa in 
prime Vigour, and in the full flush of his fust important victory over cruelty 
and corruption in Persia, as evidenced in the alxdifcion of and 

unpopular Tobacco ftegie or concession to Europeans, an abol^io© whtelf hm 
been mrtorted from tho Shah entirely by the brave and concerted of 
the Moolahs, who have encouraged the people to stand together in misting 
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this latest fortfl. of Tutorial robbery, until the Sbth geroeive'l that further 
resistance bis gait Wrw net onlyimpoliUfi but B, 11.] 

Th* Reign Yes, it has come, M w|«te. 

Pfewiad9 demoted - , ttet irrigation litorfesaro ruined. 

Her industries undeveloped. Her people scattered.’ Stef *sofeSb«® &ms 
in prison, tortured, bastinadoed, robbed without pity, murdered 
triad, by the Shah and his Vizier. This man, lately the son of his oOeh, 
is now (be absolute disposer of the life end property of those who ttgNltia 
alive and have anything left. The England which received the Shah With 
all honour, supposing him io be bent on progress and civilisation, must 
at last be undeceived, and the sooner the better. Truth is stranger than 
fiction. No accounts of the horrors now going on in Persia can be over- 
stated : not a tenth part Will ever leak out— underground dungeons, 
torture-rooms, devils in human shape, greed, avarice, unbridled 
inst, unscrupulous violence, and the Shah himself the careless spectator 
or interested perpetrator of the worst crimes that snlly human nature, 
and defile the page of Eastern history. I come from Persia ; ray 
friends lie there in dungeons. T speak that 1 know ; I am not an 
obscure individual My title, “ Son of the Prophet,” may serve to 
signify to all Europeans that I am known and well accredited 
throughout the dominions of the Shah, recognised in my high religious 
dignity l>y tlw Shah himself and all his Ministers and ambassadors and 
upholders of our holy religion, and accepted as one of the chief teachers 
of the people. I have tome ovajj here to tell all Europeans who are 
interested in Persia— l will not say in humanity — that the grievances 
of my countrymen can no longer be bid ; that they concern Russia and 
England, for to Russia and England the Persian turns, knowing woll 
that both these great nations have interests in Persia, and that it can 
be for the interest of neither to see Persia depopulated aud ruined ; 
for, whilst neither Russia nor England will be permitted to conquer 
Persia, both for their own sakes should aid her to development. 

it be known that under the present Shah we have no law, aftd of 
late, l may add, no government. In former times the Grand Viaiei 
used to stand between the Shah and his people ; be represented, and 
to some extent respected, the interests of both ; he was a high noble, 
and sometimes a great Minister and a great man ; he mixed On equal 
terms .with the high Persian aristocracy, who exercised a kind of 
feudal authority, and lived in a sort of patriarchal state on (heir 
welbcoltivated lands. Now all that is changed ; the Shah has mined 
the nobles, seised their wealth, crushed their authority, scattered their 
people, The Vizier is a man none of them care to sit at table with, 
he is of the dregs of the people ; he respects no one, and is respected 
by q&Oo ; he robs openly for the Shah and himself. Another Minister 
is up illiterate that he cannot sign his name. Such is the “ Court ” 
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the old strain of Persian aristocracy is almost extinct, a few bide 
away, some are banished, some are in prison, some*, at« depfi-f-ail are 
degraded, crashed, lost to Persia, * 

Then I say there is no law. A patriarchal ipvmmmsmt.wi&Dat a 
written code is tolerable ; hat neither law no t goveritmenfc, only 'ornel, 
rapacious, unscrupulous and sleepless tyranny, that is not to fetalfie ) yet 
that is our lot. The Persians have borne much ; they ai'e,*lik» most 
Eastern nations, accustomed to high-handed rule of thumb and rough 
dealing, and some spoliation ; but the over-bent bow has Snapped t ht last. 
They my out for redress. The insurrections the Times makes so light of 
are evidences of a fire that smoulders, and is ready to bursts out all 
over Persia. The attitude of the people at this moment means Euro- 
pean protection or Persian revolution. One stifled cry is ready to burst 
from the heart of every Persian : it is ‘'Justice! May we not live, 
untortured, unrobbed ? If not, it is better to die.” The other day 
a Persian gentleman, overcome, driven mad with the misery of the 
times, forced himself before the Shah and committed suicide in his 
presence. If complaints are not universal it is due to the fact that 
over-caution, bred of past experience, has become a characteristic of 
the Persian people, and 6f late another cau^e has operated. The Shah’s 
Government, especially since his Majesty’s reception in Europe, have in- 
dustriously circulated the report that the present unfair system and the 
Shah’s personal power are guaranteed and fully approved of by Russia 
and England. “ What use,” say the Persians, “ if those all-powerful 
nations help the Shah to rob and murder, and doubtless get a share 
of the spoil in the way of concession to banks and tobacco dealers — 
of what use for ns to rebel ? We are murdered, lost, if England is for 
the bastinado, slavery, torture, assassination without trial, and robbery 
without redress. The great countries, the Queen, the Emperor of 
Russia, are after all not the friends of progress, justice, liberty. They 
look as if they voo were great banditti, like our Shah.” 

This is what the Persians say, hoodwinked by the Shah’s Ministers. 
They are also whispering, — and that opinion, too, is gaming ground, as 
it is the only one which explains the facts, — “ The Shah is no longer 
responsible for his actions.” By a strange fatality, he has chosen 
a Vizier who is also not responsible. Brandy, hashish, and the lowest 
women and men have done their work. The Shah is ruined in mind 
and body. The Shah must be deposed. That is what, for the first 
time in the Shah’s reign, the people of Persia are now saying. Why 
has it oome to this? Why has it aoi come to this before ? I w®ftoH 
you. For years the people have been hoping that the Shah win 
fulfil some of his many promises, and give them some laW and the 
elements of justice. These were years ago formulated fit many 
admirable State papers addressed by Prince Malcom Khan to the 
Shah, and the Shah seemed to approve and fully coontcaaitoe -all 
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the ideas of his eminent Minister, who has occupied the most exalted 
diplomatic. positions, in almost nil the Courts for thirty 

years, ' . 

I; HWlfc. Djemal ext Sin, on my return §#6 'endea- 

voured to fbimnJste the modest and reasonable aspiratidbui eljipp people 
exactly in the sense suggested by Malcom and approved % the tSSUlb. 
The people gathered around me as about their deliverer. “ A tifcde of 
law! a code of law ! ” was ail their cry ; “ no matter what, only *#mO 
law ; we have no law, no courts of justice; no security of life ahd 
property 5 let us be taxed, squeezed, and oppressed in moderation j hot 
let ns have some law and we will submit ! ” The Shah still smiled ; 
Ministers, mudjtahids, officers, merchants, every one began to scent 
the sweet odour of coming liberty. The dream was short-lived. The 
Shah suddenly drew in. The stormy tide must be stemmed— and 
stemmed at once. He saw his absolute tyranny wonld be ohecked. 
A dark frown succeeded the transitory smile. The frown was per- 
manent. Soon came words, soon came actions. The Titnp calls 
this the “ Shah .standing jinn." The Shah tottering to bis fall wonld 
be a truer description of his attitude. 1, Sheikh Djemal ed Din, 
and Son of the Prophet, was suddenly arrested, simply because X had 
formulated propositions approved by the Shah himself — most moderate, 
most possible— the minimum of* concession, most wist*, and in fell 
accord with all that was respectable and intelligent in Persia- -a 
description which unhappily excluded the Shah and his present 
Ministers. 

Mow you must remember that until lately we not only enjoyed 
a patriarchal aristocracy, interested in the cultivation of their lands 
and the welfare of the people, and a noble body of teachers and 
preachers, intent on learning and education ; but also xMiclnaritt, 
or places to which those persecuted or ont of favour at Court might 
flee ; and these sanctuaries hare always been respected by our rulers. 
Well, the Shah has destroyed and desecrated this ancient and pious 
institution. There was one sanctuary especially sacred, not far from 
Teheran, To that, on hearing of his Majesty's displeasure, I had 
retreated ; but to such a despot nothing is sacred. Three hundred 
of my devoted disciples were with me ; we lived there, studying, 
praying, working, believing, watching. In the middle of the night the 
sanctuary was violated by the emissaries of the Shah. 1 was seized, 
well-nigh stripped in mid-winter, and hurried away over the frontier. 
All Persia seethed with indignation and fory. it meant a blow to 
reform, to justice, to the national hopes and aspirations. The Shah 
was afraid. His Vizier diligently published that I had been escorted 
with a& honour by my own wish to the frontier ; that special supplies 
of money Ond stores had been despatched after me that I might 
lack no* comfort. Lies ! — 1 was half naked, half starved, in chains 
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till 1 escaped to Bagdad ; I causa to England ; $ resolved to tell 
the shameful story, not for »ya^ but for my people- -Allah ! 
let the light shine in on the da*k places of tbo;«wth. X do not 
know your language, hat in broken French I Imi^spokea'to some of 
your people. I now Write, end friends help me to produce 4 My cause 
in your generous and liberal Bevikw. 

I continue. My companions, some of the best, moat learned, and 
honoured in Persia, were now thrown into prison. They had done 
nothing, made no revolution, only reminded the Shah of his formal 
promises, which were daily most grossly violated by the Verier and 
his governors and soldiers. Three hundred of my companions now 
languish in dungeons, from which they are pulled at intervals to be 
bastinadoed— their feet beaten into a jelly (these are refined Students, 
men of brain and heart, and some are nobles and ex-Ministers, and the 
best blood of Persia) — others have their ears cut off, their eyes taken 
out, their noses slit, their joints wrenched, and so they linger and $<> 
they di% As I write news comes to me : my dearest and oldest friend 
has had his bead cut off without accusation, without trial, or defence 
of any kind. So I am entitled to speak of all this at first hand. The 
African slave trade, the worst atrocities of the past, pale before what 
is at this moment going on in Persia under the very shadow of the 
English and llussian legations. But facts, dry facts, are needed, 
llemember, tlien, you law-abiding English, that up to the present time 
there has never been a single line of written law for the guidance 
of such departments as the criminal, civil, municipal, or in, any of 
the revenue branches — never been any equitable government at all : 
everything centres in the Shah. And suppose he is mad, or generally 
drunk, or both — what then ? I tell you nothing rule'* him but the 
passing whim of the moment. That is what it has come to at last, 
and his example is faithfully copied by his Government and Ministers, 
koyetnakams, snb-mudirs, Ac. Ac. Justice is therefore nan-existent. 
The Minister who is in power to-day may be called upon to undergo 
the bastinado, the burning by red-hot iron, or other torture to-morrow. 
Punishment for supposed misdeeds and mutilation of the various 
members of the body is the order of the day ; so no one is ever sure 
of his ears, nose, hands, feet, or head, not to mention his properly 
or liberty. 

This is the present reign of teiror ; do you think this a misnomer 
of the situation I am describing ? Under such a system it would 
require demigods to steer clear of the grossest abases ; but when 
ore&lures below humanity — drunkards, maniacs, dullardp, and 
debauchees— are entrusted with it, a reign of terror je the ■ only 
possible result. 

We suffer in Persia bodily from the abuse of power, b^t tfest abas* 
is the direct consequence of the constitution of power in Petri*. 
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Behold what takes piace : a man la desirous of obtaining the governor- 
ship of a owfoin province, say , KhoraBan or M iss^at His first 

stop urfo lay at" the feat of the fcbsh Jus f 
amount which varies, according to the post to 

one hundred thousand tomans — a fcomen equals, roughly, ap a wfo ng, *W«a 
shillings. He then has to guarantee the raising of a sum tv^maimg 
the annual revenue of the particular province exceeding that of the 
previous year — i.e , the amount for which the late governor yttm 
responsible ; at this stage, and if he is not outbidden, or the Shah does 
not demand more, the applicant for power succeeds in obtaining the 
curt consent of the Shah expressed in the word <l Bali ” — all right! 
Armed with this powerful disyllabic from the lips of the shadow of 
Allah, the aspirant to office has next to conciliate the Ministers, whose 
approval can only be bought by more sums of ready cash, or pishkash. 
Having at last succeeded in receiving his appointment, he becomes 
suddenly transformed into on irresponsible tyrant and oppressor. It 
is his turn now to receive jnMabh from the underlings who seek 
places in his train, and in the case of a governor of a province his 
retinue generally amounts to three hundred He has his chamber- 
lains, Ms secretaries, his pipe-bearers, his body-servants, his ferrashea 
(military servants), his executioners, his master of the horse, grooms, 
cooks, and the rest. From the chamberlain down to the stable-boy 
each in turn has to make his offering to the newly appointed governor, 
who of course appoints the highest bidder. Flverything being thus 
pleasantly settled, they proceed to their destination, and the province 
then becomes a scene of sub-robbery and spoliation, the heavy band 
bring only lifted when nothing more can be discovered to steak 
How is it likely to be otherwise ? No wise Vizier, to ensure tenure 
of Office, to support tho nobles in their beneficent influence ; no nobles to 
support ; no check upon the rapacity of the governors, or the cupidity 
of Hie Shah— -how can it be otherwise ? llemember, no governor, nor 
any single person in bis employ, ever receives a farthing in salary or 
wages. That is, and has been from time immemorial, the method of 
the Bast. Up to a point the people are content and take it as a 
matter Of course, but the system is only tolerable when tolerably 
-worked. The people expect to be ground down — granted, but within 
limits; and in old days there were popular governors who remained 
'long in power, and bad governors who were complained about and 
•dismissed, and a Visier who listened to reason. Bnt now all this 
temporising has given way to unbridled extortion. The governor 
aims, Of course, not only at getting enough to cover the jmkfatnh he 
bag had to give for his appointment, but enough to live on sumptuously 
whari in office, sad a round lump on departure to enable him to pay 
opgtt seme future occasion. 

Now those officials, from the governor downwards, are quite ton- 
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certain as to the length of time they may ha permitted to retain 
their poets, for, in the case of a higherbidder presenting himself* they- 
at once 'receive their dismissal j no Consideration of -fitness being enter* 
tamed nor the good of the people in the l§wt cotasulted. In Order- 
to prolong their term of office they are constrained to send periodically 
additional sums of pishhash to the Shah and his Viziers, \ 

In the absence of any rnle for the imposition of taxes or tithes, or 
for the payment of penalties, the Governor and his subordinate* 
naturally extract" and squeeze as mnoh as they possibly can out of the 
people. 

Now, what has been stated regarding the case of a governor 
equally applies to minor governors and sub-governors, lieutenants, 
mndirs, and otherB. The amount of pithkanh to the Shah, Viziers, 
and principal governors varies according the extent and capacity of 
the province, division, or town. It is, in fact, systematic extortion 
all round. Promotion amongst officers in the army is on the same 
plan. They have to ontbid each other, and their pay is "spasmodic 
and uncertain. Private soldiers would consider themselves lucky if 
they got one or two months’ pay in the year. The only way they 
can live is by robbing the people and shifting for themselves. These 
burdens, with their attendant horror of false imprisonment and 
torture, fall heavily upon the shoulders of the Persians when they 
submit, but worse is their fate now if they venture to remonstrate. 
There is no friendly Vizier, no wise Shah, no interceding nobles, no 
just and long-established governors. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, if the oppressed Persian nation, once amongst the proudest 
and most enterprising in the world, should for the time be such an 
apparently abject race. Descendants of warriors and conquerors are 
now only fit to be tillers of the earth, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and right glad of the opportunity of being allowed to do 
even that unmolested. " The sons of our nobles, I say, are ready to 
be employed in any of the meaner capacities in their own country, 
about what was once their own lands, in order to obtain theiy' daily 
bread. This boon, however, they are often unable to secure./ Many 
are driven out by hunger, whilst the few who still possess any pro- 
perty lire in hourly dread of being deprived of it ; bnt they are few 
and far between. As to the majority, they live continually insecure, 
not only in the possession of the good things of this life, bnt of life 
itself. 1 

<*»r wives and daughters are at the mercy of the' Shah and bis 
minions : our girls are violated by the police without redress ; nor 
treasure extorted under torture by the soldiers. Fathers ate afraid 
to tell their sons where lie the buried jewels, and the 'hoard of gOld 
coins bricked or tiled np. In a moment our shops are broken up and 
the merchandise scattered ; our wives and children Wander like 
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beggars along the highways, and drop end die in the caves, or swell 
the pftttper crowds in Constantinople or Bagdad 'jBntUr, and mean, 
squalid* timid, secret; and paidcHtteuikea » of 

Persians Who remain. Is ft the &oft of Pettis, kty! of flu Hut ; land 
of the date, the pomegranate, the barley, and the wheat; Persia, 
with her coal-mines, and none to work them ; her wealth of iron, 
and none to smelt it; of copper, of turquoise ; her wells of virgin 
petroleum ; her arable land, so fertile that one has bnt to scratch 
the Soil and harvest alter harvest springs as fas£ as one can reaps 
and her so-called deserts which need but the restoration of her 
irrigation works ? But all is undone, mined, blackened, curat. I 
wander through a land of sparse and rapidly decreasing population ; 
deserted villages, now silent, untenanted, lonely, wrecked hamlets ; 
bones whitening by the way^de, bones of emigrants who have never 
emigrated. Thousands of us during these last years of the >Shah have 
been compelled to take refuge in the Caucasus and the Transcaspian 
countries, while thousands more are to be found in the streets of 
various towns in Turkish Arabia, Anatolia, and as far as Turkey in 
Europe. At Constantinople I met Persians with delicate hands 
employed in the meanest capacity, Such as water-carriers, street- 
sweepers, drovers, &c. It will be found, on examination, that the 
number of emigrants out of Persia exceeds one-fifth of the total 
population! 

I have now to make a terrible and incredible admission ‘ the moral 
of which should strike home to those thousands of English men and 
women who received the Shah with such acclamations. However 
bizarre ft may seem, it is nevertheless a fact, that after each visit ot 
(he Shah to Europe he increased in tyranny over hiB people. Probably 
this may be more or less due to his arrogant estimation of his individual 
power and importance, baaed upon the flattering receptions which he 
received in Europe. The result is that the masses of Persia, observing 
that after each European tour the Shah became more intolerant and 
despotic, naturally but ignorantly attributed their increased sufferings 
to European influences, and hence their dislike of Europeans became 
yet more intense, at the very moment when a rapjrrochement might 
easily have been effected, and when, more than at any previous time, 
Persia stood in need of the kindling and liberalising influences of 
wisely directed British statesmanship. 

England does not %now what a blow is being dealt to her prestige 
in the East. She has at present done nothing to disabuse the minds of 
Italians of those erroneous notions which at this moment distort their 
judgment 

ThU real or affected ignorance of your English press on the true 
condition of Persia is another source of confnsion and annoyance 
to those who desire her welfare. You depend, for instance, on 
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certain wires from Teheran. Nothing could he more misleading at the 
present moment. Those wires tase filtered, thresh the Imperial 
Bash- The hank means the interest of the shareholders. The 
legation and the bfchk eriho the flews of the hfinisters fern the time 
being about the Shah. For them Persia is well governed— -the 
masses are content, the Shah is the father of his people; the -concessions 
to Europeans, especially the Tobacco Rfgie, merely graceful attempts 
to fall in with European ways and foment the entente coreHafc 
between distant peoples or friendly allies. Here and there may he a 
few malcontents; no doubt these must be put down with “a finu 
hand.” The Shah, patient and kind as he might be, would not be 
trifled with. A deep-seated revolt, ready to break out/ and which has 
already broken out. north, south, east and west, is described as 
** a local difficulty with the police.” Lfsk at the way in which quite 
lately your newspapers have treated the furious indignation with 
which the tobacco concession has been received in Persia. You 
simply don’t grasp the situation. Your journalists, for instance, 
make uncommonly light of the extraordinary action of the “ chief 
priest at Karbala,” who has forbidden the faithful to smoke in order 
to show the contempt and hatred with which the Persians view the 
detested monopoly in tobacco granted to English speculators by the 
Shall, and sold by the .Shah for a larger sum. One would think 
tho English press really did not know what the monopoly meant, 
or who tho “ chief priest at Kerbala ami the chief merchant at 
Teheran ” really were. And as to tho Shah’s “ great firmness " 
in exiling one and defying the other, one wonld really suppose 
that “ folly ” and “ firmness ” were, in the journalist’s estimation, con- 
vertible terms. 

Well, then, first as to the tobacco monopoly. The prescriptive and 
inalienable right of the Persian to sell his tobacco or other wares 
to whom he will, was grossly violated by the Shah when he sold, or 
allowed his venal Ministers to sell, tho tobacco monopoly to a foreigner. 
The Shah soon saw hU mistake, but having pledged his jvord he dared 
not offend the European speculators, who hide under the xogis of 
your legation at Teheran. Nevertheless, as I write new* reaches 
me from Teheran that arrangements have been made — the .Shah, ** who 
stood so firm,” getting alarmed at the action of the “ chief ppieSt at 
Kerbala,” and the Tobacco lltfgie has been cancelled. As to the 
“chief priest of Kerbala,” he if practically a Persian Pop e* 'the 
presiding power it Kerbala. His Anathema means far more titan 
the excommunication of the King of yaly by Pius IX. or Eeo Xttl 
In short, it la the undisguised opinion of all who know Persia, and 
are not taken in by the telegrams, that the Shah is hurrying blindly 
to his fall, which will be hastened by one mad act after another, anises 
he gets frightened and yields inch by inch. 
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I come now to this last pointy What made the Persians -believe 
that England meant to help them I I pray yoo/HSl pet J^,Mloisterf. 
a year nr two ago urge upon the Shah a firman ■fifWirity of 

life and property to his subjects ? Did not thp^ab, iprae such a 
firman, and, after considerable pressure and long debate and hesita- 
tion, frankly communicate it to the Powers ? Did not Heir Majesty 
upon hearing this express to Malcom Khan her profound satisfaction, 
and was not your Minister at Teheran regarded as a party to the 
transaction P All Persians believed that a firman thus issued and 
rommmkaiul to the European Powers gaye the Powers, England 
first and foremost, the diplomatic right to insist upon its tine observ- 
ance, or at least to demand the explanation for any gross violation of it. 
Well, what followed ? 1, Sheikh Djemal ed Din, soon after became 

the natural and respectful mouthpiece of the people's joyful aspirations. 

I am received with favour by his Majesty, my words are approved, the 
regeneration of Persia is at band j law is to be given, life and pro- 
perty are to be safe, our v\ ives and daughters protected from outrage, 
onr bread-winners from cruel and ruinous exactions — all is going well. 
Suddenly I um sowed, banished, imprisoned ; my friends aro imprisoned 
and tortured, without explanation, without trial. After this, the people's 
eyes were opened; they felt they could place no reliant o on the Shah 
and his promises. Put their eyes were then turned to the Powers, to 
England first and foremost. Now would the British Minister, at least , 
certainly speak one little word at Teheran, if only to ask for some 
explanation of so gross a violation of the blessed firman. But no, not 
a word ! Persia still waits for a message at this crisis.* But you ore 
afraid of your pockets. The bank interest might go down if any 
rumour of disagreement between the Shah’s Ministers and your 
diplomatists at Teheran got wind. Therefore you are all as mum os 
mice, as the saying is, at Teheran ; and as for your Parliament, it cares 
for none of these things — who knows or cares about Persia ? You 
gaped at ‘the Shah, he was amusing and a novelty. But tin; Persian 
people yon exploit,. Still it is not believable to them that England 
intends to do nothing, not so much as lift her voice -—England, so 
ready to help Garibaldi — so willing to sacrifice untold wealth in order 
to pat down the slave trade. Yet England refuses a word of remon- 
strance or advice when the firman to which she has been made 
a party through communication is tom to pieces before her eyes. 

I come here to ask your people at this crisis to get questions 
asked in Parliament about the ‘‘alleged" atrocities— that is the 
word, I believe — now going on in defiance of the Shah's own 
firman, la Persia. Your Minister would then be instructed to 
approach the Shah’s Ministers, and ask for an explanation on 
btiMtf -of Her Majesty’s Government. The moral effect of such an 
action would be immense, so great is still the prestige of England. 
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But the Shah thinks yon don’t care how he acts, and if yon will not 
or dare not help ns anyhow, Bnssia is Pa the alert. If, at the present 
moment, she does not want to’ get direct tp India, she is at least 
obliged to get drat to the Persian sea- board, and for the furthering of 
this project she will certainly not hesitate to avail herself of the present 
disposition of the Persian people. Ton stand by helping yourself to odds 
and ends — here to tobacco, there to bank shares ; yon prove neither the 
open friend nor the open foe, and Persia, who cannot believe yon foe, bnt 
almost doubts yon friend, waits and waits for a word from yon, which 
would cost no ships, no money, and would not really endanger yonr 
banking or yonr trade ; a word from a free, powerful people on behalf 
of a beleaguered and enslaved, bnt noble, active-minded, and capable 
people. This is all we want at present; but that word must come 
soon, ere more victims are immolated in prison, more hearts broken, 
more resources squandered, more thousands banished ; change, change, 
any change would be for the better. That is what Persia demands. 
The word will ont which has been smouldering in a million rained 
homes, but now rolls like the roaring of the sea full of ominous thunder 
and of irresistible rush ; its echo has at last reached England : “ Change 
the Government, or dethrone the Shah ! ” 


Sheikh Djemal ed Dm. 



THE GENIUS OF PLATO. 


A LL true criticism of philosophic doctrine, as of every other 
product of human mind, must begin with an historic estimate 
of the conditions, antecedent and contemporary, which helped to 
make it precisely what it was. But a complete criticism does not end 
there. In the evolution of abstract doctrine as we find it written in 
the history of philosophy, if there is always, on one side, the fatal, 
irresistible, mechanic, play of circumstance — the circumstances of a 
particular age, which maybe analysed and explained; there is always 
also, as if acting from the opposite side, the comparatively inexplicable 
force of a personality, resistant to, while it is moulded by, them. It 
might even be said that the trial-task of criticism, in regard to 
literature and art no less than to philosophy, begins exactly where the 
estimate of general conditions, of the conditions common to all the 
products of this or that particular age — of the “ environment ” — 
< leaves off, and we touch what is unique in the individual genius which 
contrived after all, by force of will, to have its own masterful way with 
that environment. If in reading Plato, for instance, the philosophic 
student has to re-construct for himself, as far as is possible, the general 
character of an vr/c, lie must also, so far as he may, re-produce $he 
portrait of a prrson. The Sophists, tlie Sophistical world, around him; 
his master, Socrates; the Pre-socratic philosophies: the mechanic 
influence, that is to say, of past and present : — of course we can know 
nothing at all of the Platonic doctrine except so far as we see it in 
well-ascertained contact with all that : but there is also Plato himself 
in it. 

— A personality, we may notice at the outset, of a certain complica- 
tion. The great masters of philosophy have been for the most part 
its noticeably single-minded servants. As if in emulation of Aristotle’s 
vol. ua. 41 R 
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simplicity of character, his absorbing intellectualism-r~impressive cer- 
tainly, heroic enough, in its way — they hare served science, science 
in vacua, as if nothing beside, faith, imagination, lpve, the bodily 
sense, could detach them from it for an hour. It is not merely that 
we know little of their lives, (there was so little to tell !) but that we 
know nothing at all of their temperaments; of which, that one leading 
abstract or scientific force in then^ was in fact strictly exclusive. 
Little more than intellectual abstractions themselves, in them philo- 
sophy was wholly faithful to its*colours, or its colourlessness ; rendering 
not grey only, as Hegel said of it, but all colours alike, in grey. 

With Plato it was otherwise. In him, the passion for truth did 
but bend, or take the bent of, certain ineradicable predispositions of 
his nature, in themselves perhaps somewhat opposed to that. It is 
however in the blending of diverse elements in the mental constitu- 
tion of Plato that the peculiar Platonic quality resides. Platonism is 
in one sense an emphatic witness to the unseen, the transcendental, 
the not-experienced — the beauty, for instance, which is not for the 
bodily eye. Yet the author of this philosophy of the unseen was,- — 
Who can doubt it who has read but a page of him ? this, in fact, is 
what has led and kept to his pages many who have little or no turn 
for the sort of questions Plato actually discusses : — The author of this 
philosophy of the unseen was one, for whom, as was said of a very 
different French writer, {l the visible world really existed.” Austere 
as he seems, and on well-considered principle really is, his temperance 
or austerity, aesthetically so winning, is attained only by the chastise- 
ment, the control, of a variously interested, a richly sensuous, nature. 
Yes ! The visible world, so pre-eminently worth eye-sight at Athens 
just then, really existed for him ; exists still — there's the point !— is 
active still, everywhere, when he seems to have turned away from it 
to invisible things. To the somewhat sad-coloured school of Socrates, 
and its discipline towards apathy or contempt in such matters, he had 
brought capacities of bodily sense with the making in them of an. 
Odyssey ; or (shall we say ?) of a poet, after the order of Sappho or 
Catullus 5 as indeed also a practical intelligence, a popular manage- 
ment of his own powers, a skill in philosophic yet talkable Greek 
pibse, which might have constituted him the most successful of 
4C Sophists.” You cannot help seeing that his mind is a storehouse of 
all the liveliest imageries of men and things. Nothing, if it really 
arrests eye or ear at all, is too trivial to note. Passing through the 
•cro^d of human beings, he notes the sounds alike of their solemn 
hymns and of their pettiest handicraft. A conventional. philosopher 
might speak of u dumb matter,” for instance ; but Plato has lingered 
too long in braziers* workshops to lapse into so stupid an epithet. 
And if the persistent hold of sensible things upon him thus reveals 
itself in trifles, it is manifest no less in the way in which he can tell 
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a long story,— no one more effectively! and again, in his graphic 
presentment of whole scenes from actual life, like that with which 
The Republic opens. His Socrates, like other people, is curious to 
witness a new religious function : — how they will do it* As *in 
modern times, it would be a pleasant occasion also for meeting the 
acquaintance one likes best : —Hwirto/miBa iroAAoic rdir viw avr&(k i 
** We shall meet a number of # our youth there : we shall have a 
dialogue : there will be a torchlight procession in honour of the 
goddess, an equestrian procession : a novel feature 1-r-What ? Torches 
in their hands, passed on as they race ? — Aye ! And an illumination, 
through the entire night. It will bo worth seeing ! ” — that old mid- 
night hour, as Carlyle says of another vivid scene, u shining yet on 
us, ruddy-bright through the centuries.” Put alongside of that, and, 
for life-like charm, side by side with Murillo’s Beggar-boys, (you 
catch them, if you look at his canvas on the sudden, actually moving 
their mouths, to laugh and speak and munch their crusts, all at once,) 
the scene in the Ly w of the dice-players. — There the boys are ! in 
full dress, to take part in a religions ceremony. It is scarcely over ; 
but they are already busy with the knuckle-bones, some just outside 
the door, others in a corner. Though Plato never tells one without 
due motive, yet he loves a story for its own sake, can make one of 
fact or fancy at a moment’s notice, or re-tell other people’s better: 
how those dear skinny grasshoppers of Attica, for instance, had once 
been human creatures, who, when the Muses first came on earth, were 
so absorbed by their music that they forgot even to eat and drink, 
till thfcy died of it. And then the story of Gyges in 'The Republic, 
and the ring that can make its wearer invisible :-~ifc goes as easily, 
as, the ring itself round the finger ! 

Like all masters of literature, Plato has of course varied excellences ; 
but perhaps none of them has won for him a larger number of friendly 
readers than this impress of visible reality. For him, truly (as he supposed 
the highest sort of knowledge must of necessity be) all knowledge was 
like knowing a person: and the Dialogue itself, being, as it is, the special 
creation of his literary art, becomes in his hands, and by his masterly 
conduct of it, like a single living person ; so comprehensive a sense 
does he bring to bear upon it of the slowly-developing physiognomy 
of the thing — its organic structure, its symmetry and expression — 
combining all the various, disparate, subjects, of The Republic, for 
example, into a manageable whole, fo entirely that, looking back, one 
fancies this long dialogue of at least three hundred pages might Jmve 
occupied — perhaps an afternoon. 

And those who take part in it ! — If Plato did not create the 
** Socrates '* of his dialogues, he has created other characters perhaps 
as life-like. The young (/harm ides, the incarnation of natural, as the 
aged Cephalus of acquired, temper^pce ; his Sophoclean amenity as he 
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Bits there, pontifically, at the altar, in the court of his placid house ; the 
large company, of varied character and of every age, which moves in 
those dialogues, though still oftenest the young in all their youthful 
liveliness : — who that knows them at all can doubt Plato's hold 
on persons, that of persons on him ? Sometimes, even when they 
are not formally introduced into his work, characters that had in- 
terested, impressed, or touched him, inform and colour it, as if 
with their personal influence, showing through what purports to be 
the wholly abstract analysis of some wholly abstract moral situation. 
Thus, the form of the dying Socrates himself is visible pathetically in 
the description of the suffering righteous man, actually put into his 
own mouth in the second book of The Republic: as the winning 
brilliancy of the lost spirit of Alcibiades infuses those pages of the sixth, 
which discuss the nature of one by birth and endowments an aristo- 
crat, amid the dangers to which it is exposed in the Athens of that 
day; the qualities which must make him, if not the saviour, the destroyer, 
of a society which cannot remain unaffected by his showy presence. — 
(JorritpHo optimi pessitua ! Yet even here, when Plato is dealing with 
the inmost elements of personality, his eye is still on its object, on 
character as seen in characteristics, through those details, the changes 
of colour in the face as of tone in the voice, the gestures, — the really 
physiognomic value, or the mere tricks, of gesture or glance or speech, — 
which make character a sensible fact. What is visibly expressive in, 
or upon, persons ; those flashes of temper which check yet give renewed 
interest to the course of a conversation ; the delicate touches of inter- 
course, which convey to the very senses all the subtleties of the heart 
or of the intelligence : — it is always more than worth his while to make 
note of these. 

We see, for instance, the sharp little pygmy bit of a soul that 
catches sight of any little thing so keenly, and makes a very 
proper lawyer. We see, as well as hear, the “ rhapsodist,” whose 
sensitive performance of his part is nothing less than an M interpre- 
tation ” of it, artist and critic at once : the personal vanities of the 
various speakers in his dialogues, as though Plato had observed, or 
overheard them, alone: and the inevitable prominence of youth wherever 
it is present »at all, notwithstanding the real sweetness of maimer and 
modesty of soul he records of it so affectionately. It is that he loves 
best to linger by : to feel himself in contact with a condition of life, 
which translates all it is, so immediately, into delightful colour, and 
movement, and sound. The eighth and ninth books of The Republic 
are a grave contribution, as you know, to abstract moral and political 
theory, a generalisation of weighty changes of character in men and 
states. But the observations on the concrete traits of individuals, 
young or old, which enliven us on the way ; the difference in same- 
ness of sons and fathers, for instance ; the influence of servants on 
their masters ; how the minute ambiguities of rank, as a family becomes 
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impoverished,, tell on manners, on temper ; all the play of moral colour 
in the reflex of mere circumstance on what men really are the 
characterisation of all this has with Plato a touch of the peculiar 
fineness of Thackeray, one might say : Plato enjoys it for its own 
sake, mid would have been an excellent writer of fiction., * . 

There is plenty of humour in him also of course,, and 
something of irony, — salt, to keep the exceeding richness and 
sweetness of his discourse from cloying the palate. The affec- 
tations of sophists, or professors; their staging or their inele- 
gance; the harsh laugh, the swaggering ways, of* Thrasymachus, 
whose determination to make the general company share in a 
private conversation, is significant of his whole character: — he notes 
with a finely-pointed pencil, with something of the fineness of malice 
— mol in , as the French say. Once, Thrasymachus had been actually 
seen to blush. It is with a very different sort of fineness Plato 
notes the blushes of the young ; of Hippocrates* for instance, in 
the Protagoras. The great Sophist was said to be in Athens, at 
the house of Callicles, and the diligent young scholar is up 
betimes, eager to hear him : rouses Socrates before daylight. As 
they linger in the court, tho lad speaks of his own intellectual 
aspirations; blushes at his confidence. It was just then that the 
morning sun blushed with his first beam, as if to reveal the lad’s 
blushing face: — kui u<j tlirtv tpvOpiamuj, tjStj yup xnrl (Jxiivt rt u^uEpac, 
tlxTTL team (j) tun] uvtov ywiaOttt. lie who noted that so precisely had, 
surely, the delicacy of the artist, a fastidious eye for the subtleties of 
colour as soul made visibly expressive. “ Poor creature as 1 am/ 1 
says * the Platonic Socrates, in the Lysis, concerning another 
youthful blush, — “ Poor creature as 1 am, I have one talent : I can 
recognise, at first sight, the lover and the beloved/* 

So it is with the audible world also. The exquisite monotony 
of the voice of the great sophist, for example, “ once sot in 
motion, goes ringing on like a brazen pot, which if you strike 
it continues to sound till some one Jays his hand upon it/ 1 
And if the delicacy of eye and ear, so also the keenness and 
constancy of his observation, are manifest in those elaborately 
wrought images for which the careful reader lies in wait. The 
mutiny of the sailors in the ship, — ship of the state, or of one's 
own soul : the echoes and beams and shadows of that half-illuminated 
cavern, the human mind : the caged birds in the Thewtetm, that are 
like the flighty, half-contained notions of an imperfectly educated 
understanding. Peal notions are to be ingrained by persistent 
thoroughness of the “ dialectic ” method, as if by conscientious dyers. 
He makes us stay to watch such dyers, as he had done, busy with their 
purple stuff; adding as it were ethic colour to what he sees with the eye, 
and painting while he goes, as if on Jhe margin of his high philosophical 
discourse, himself scarcely aware ; as the monkish scribe set bird or 
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flower, with so much truth of earth, in the blank spaces of his 
heavenly meditation. 

Now Plato is one for whom the visible world thus u really .exists " 
because he is by nature and before all things, from first to last, 
unalterably a lover. In that, precisely, lies the secret of the snsceptible 
and diligent eye, the so sensitive ear. The central interest of his 
own youth — of his profoundly impressible youth — as happens always 
with natures of real capacity, gives law and pattern to all that 
succeeds it. Td <iptoTiKii, as he says, — the experience, the disci- 
pline, of love, had been that for Plato ; and as love must of necessity 
deal above all with visible persons, this discipline involved an exqui- 
site culture of the senses. It is “ as lovers use,” that he is ever on 
* 

the watch for those dainty messages, those finer intimations, from eye 
and ear. If in the later development of his philosophy the highest 
sort of knowledge comes to seem like the knowledge of a person, the 
relation of the reason to truth like the commerce of one ^person with 
another, the peculiarities of personal relationship thus moulding his 
conception of the, properly invisible, world of ideas, — this is partly 
because, for a lover, the entiro visible world, its hues and outline, 
its attractiveness, its power and bloom, must have associated them- 
selves pre-eminently with the power and bloom of visible living persons- 
With these, as they made themselves known by word and glance and 
touch, through the medium of the senses, lay the forces, which, in 
that inexplicable tyranny of one person over another, shaped the soul. 

Just there, then, is the secret of Plato’s intimate concern 
with, his power over, the sensible world, the apprehensions of 
the sensuous faculty : he is a lover, a great lover, somewhat* after 
the manner of Dante. For him, as for Dante, in the impassioned 
glow of his conceptions, the material and the spiritual are blent and 
fused Jbogether. While, in that fire and heat, the spiritual attains the 
definite visibility of a crystal, what is material, on the other hand* 
will lose its earthiness and impurity. It is of the amorous temper, 
therefore, you must think in connection with 1 Mato’s youth, — of this, 
amid all the sir myth of the genius of which it is so large a constituent, 
— indulging, developing, refining, the sensuous capacities, the powers of 
eye and ear, of the fancy also, which can re- fashion, of the speech which 
can best respond to, and reproduce, their liveliest presentments. That 
is why when Plato speaks of visible things it’s as if you saw them- 
He who in the Symposium describes so vividly the pathway, the 
ladder, of love, its joyful ascent towards a more perfect beauty than 
we have ever yet actually seen, by way of a parallel to the gradual 
elevation of mind toward perfect knowledge, knew all that, we may 
be sure — ra tpeorttea — all the ways of lovers, in the literal sense- 
He speaks of them retrospectively indeed, but knows well what he 
is talking about. Plato himself ljpd not been always a mere Platonic 
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lover $ was rather, naturally, as he makes Socrates say of himself, 
vttu>v tu)v icaXfov, subject to the influence of fair persons. A 
certain penitential colour amid that glow of fancy and expression, 
hints that the final harmony of his pature had been hut gradually 
beaten out, and invests the Temperance, actually so conspicuous in Ms 
own nature, with the charms of a patiently elaborated effect of art. 

For we must remind ourselves just here, that, quite naturally also, 
instinctively, and apart from the austere influences which claimed 
and kept his allegiance later, Plato, with akim^of unimpasaioned 
passion, was a lover in particular of Temperance ; of Temperance too, 
as it may be seen, as a visible thing, — seen in Charmides, say ! in 
that subdued and grey-eyed loveliness, “ clad in sober grey”; or in 
those youthful athletes which, in ancient marble, reproduce him and 
the like of him, with sound, firm, outlines, such as Temperance 
secures. Still, that some more luxurious sense of physical beauty 
had at one time greatly disturbed him, divided him against him- 
Belf, we may judge from his own words in a famous passage of the 
Phcedrus concerning the management, the so difficult management, 
of those winged steeds of the body, which is the chariot of the soul. 

I^zled, in some degree, Plato certainly remains to the last, not 
merely in regard to the higher love and the lower, Aphrodite 
Urania, and Aphrodite Pandemus, as lie distinguishes them in the 
Symposium ; nor merely with the difficulty of arbitrating between some 
inward beauty, and that which is outward : —with the odd mixture every- 
where, save in its still unapprehended but eternal essence, of the beau- 
tiful with what is otherwise ; but he is even more harassed still by the 
experience, (it is in this shape that the world-old puzzle of the 
existence of evil comes to him,) that even to {he truest eyesight, 
to the best trained faculty of soul, the Beautiful would never 
come to seem strictly concentric with the Good. That seems to 
have taxed his understanding as gravely as it bad tried his will, and 
he was glad when in the mere natural course of years he was become 
at all events less ardent a lover. Tis he is the authority for what 
Sophocles had said on the happy decay of the passions as age advanced : 
it was ** like being set free from service to a band of madmen ” ; 
as his own distinguishing note is tranquil after-thought upon this 
conflict, with a kind of envy of the almost disembodied old age of 
Cephalus, who quotes that saying of Sophocles amid his placid 
Bacrificial doings. .Connect with this quiet scene, and contrast with 
the luxuriant power of the Pfuxdrw, and the Symposium, what, 
for a certain touch of later mysticism in it, we might call Plato’s 
evening prayer, in the ninth book of The Mepvlliv . — 

“When any one, being healthfully and temperately disposed towards 
himself, turns to sleep, having stirred the reasonable part of him with a 
feast of fair thoughts and high problems, being come to full consciousness, 
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himself with himself ; and has, on the other hand, committed the element of 
desire neither to appetite, nor to surfeiting, to the end that this may; slumber 
well, and, by its pain or pleasure, cause no trouble to that part which is best 
in him, but may suffer that, alone by itself, in its pure essence, to behold 
and aspire towards some object, and apprehend what it knows not,— some 
event, of the past, it may be, or something that now is* or will be hereafter : 
and in like manner has soothed hostile impulse, so that, falling to no angry 
thoughts against any, ho gees not to rest with a troubled spirit, but with 
those two parts at peace within, and with that third part, wherein reason is 
engendered, on the move : — you know, I think, that in sleep of this sort he 
lays special hold on truth, and then least of all is there lawlessness in the 
visions of his dreams*” 

For Plato, being then about twenty-eight years old, had listened 
to the “ Apology ” of Socrates ; had heard from them all that others 
had heard or seen of his last hours ; himself perhaps actually witnessed 
those last hours. “Justice itself” — the “absolute” Justice — had 
then become almost a visible object, and had greatly solemnised him. 
The rich young man, rich also in intellectual gifts, who might have 
become, (we sec this in the adroit management of his written work,) the 
most brilliant and effective of Sophists ; who might have developed 
dialogues into plays, tragedy, perhaps comedy, as he cared ; whose 
sensuous or graphic capacity might have made him the poet of an 
Odyssey, a Sappho, or a Catullus, or, say ! just such a poet as, just 
because he was so attractive, would have been disfranchised in the 
perfect city; was become the creature of an immense seriousness, of a 
fully adult senBe, unusual in Greek perhaps even more than in Homan 
writers, “ of the weightiness of the matters concerning which he has 
to discourse, and of the frailty of man ” He inherits, alien as they 
might be to certain powerful influences in his own temper, alike the 
sympathies and the antipathies of that strange, delightful, teacher, who 
had given him (most precious of gifts!) an inexhaustible interest in him- 
self: he inherits, in this way, a preference for those trying severities of 
thought which are characteristic of the Eleatic school ; an antagonism to 
the successful Sophists of the day, in whom the old sceptical “ philosophy 
of motion” seemed to be renewed as a theory of morals; and henceforth, 
in short, this master of visible things, this so ardent lover, will be a 
lover of the invisible, with, — Yes! there, it is constantly, in the 
Platonic dialogues, not to be explained away, — with a certain 
asceticism, amid all the varied opulence, of sense, of speech and fancy, 
natural to Plato’s genius. 

The lover, who is become a lover of the invisible, but still a lover, 
and therefore, literally, a seer, of it, carrying an elaborate cultivation 
of the bodily senses, of eye and ear, their natural force and acquired 
fineness,-— gifts akin properly to ra 'pontKti as he says, to the discipline 
of sensuous love, — into the world of intellectual abstractions; seeing 
and hearing there too, associating for ever all the imagery of things 
seen with the conditions of what primarily exists only for the mind 9 
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filling tbat “ hollow land ” with delightful colour and form, as if now 
at last the mind were veritably dealing with living people there, 
living , people who play upon us through the affinities,, the repulsion 
and attraction, of persons towards one another, all the magnetism, as we 
call it, of actual human friendship or love : — There, is the formula of 
Plato's genius, the essential condition of the specially Platonic 
temper, — of Platonism. And his style, because it really is Plato's style, 
conforms to, and in its turn promotes in others, tbat meptal 
situation. He breaks as it were visible colour ipto the very texture 
of his work ; his vocabulary, the very stuff lie manipulates, has its 
delightful msthetic qualities ; almost every word, one might say 4 , its 
figurative value. And yet no one perhaps has with equal power 
literally sounded the unseen depths of thought, and, with what may be 
truly called “substantial” word and phrase, given locality there to the 
mere adumbrations, the dim hints and surmise, of the speculative 
mind. For him, all gifts of sense and intelligence converge in one 
supreme faculty of theoretic vision, Onofna, the imaginative reason. 

To trace that thread of physical colour, entwined throughout, and 
multiplied sometimes into large tapestried figures, is the business, 
the enjoyment, of the student of the Dialogues, as he reads them. 
For this or that special literary quality indeed we may go safely by 
preference to this or that particular Dialogue ; to the ( Jtmjuu , 
for instance, for the readiest Attic wit, and a manly practical sense 
in the handling of philosophy; to the Charm i (?*’$, for somo thing like 
the effect of sculpture in modelling a person ; to the Tm(ta\ 
for certain brilliant chromatic effects. Yet who that reads the 
Thecctcf tix, or the Thocdrus y or the seventh book of The JZcpuhlic, 
can doubt Plato’s gift in precisely the opposite direction ; his 
gift of sounding by words the depths of thought, a plastic power 
literally, moulding to term and phrase what might have seemed in its 
very nature too impalpable and abstruse to lend itself, in any case, to 
language ? He gives names to the invisible acts, processes, creations, 
of abstract mind, as masterfully, as efficiently, as Adam himself to the 
visible living creations of old. As Plato speaks of them, we might say, 
those abstractions too become visible living creatures. Wo read the 
speculative poetry of Wordsworth, or Tennyson ; and we may observe 
that a great metaphysical force has come into language which is by 
no means purely technical or scholastic ; what a help such language 
is to the understanding, to a real hold over the things, the thoughts, 
the mental processes, those words denote; a. vocabulary to which 
thought freely commits itself, trained, stimulated, raised, thereby, 
towards a high level of abstract conception, surely to the increase of 
oiyr general intellectual powers. That, of course, is largely due to 
Plato's successor, to Aristotle's life-long labour of analysis and 
definition* and to his successors the Schoolmen, with their systematic 
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culture of a precise instrument for the registration, by the analytic 
intellect, of its own subtlest movements. But then, Aristotle, himself 
the first of the Schoolmen, had succeeded Plato, and did but 
formulate, as a terminology “ of art, 1 ’ as technical language, what for 
Plato is still vernacular, original, personal, the product in him of an 
instinctive imaginative power, — a sort of 'visual power, but causing 
others also to see what is matter of original intuition for him. 

Hrom the first, in fact, our faculty of thinking is limited by our com- 
mand of speech. Npw it is straight from Plato’s lips, as if in natural 
conversation, that the language came, in which the mind has ever since 
been* discoursing with itself concerning itself, in that inward dialogue, 
which is the “ active principle ” of the dialectic method as an instru- 
ment for the attainment of truth. For, the essential, or dynamic, 
dialogue, is ever that dialogue of the mind with itself, which any 
converse with Socrates or Plato does but promote. The very words of 
Plato, thon, challenge us straightway to larger and finer apprehension 
of the processes of our own minds ; are themselves a discovery in the 
sphere of rnind. ’Twas he made us freemen of those solitary places, 
bo trying yet so attractive : so remote and high, they seem, yet are 
naturally so close to us : he peopled them with intelligible forms. 
Nay, more ! By his peculiar gift of verbal articulation he anticipated 
the mere hollow spaces which a knowledge, then merely potential, 
and an experience still to come, would one day occupy. And so, those 
who cannot admit his actual speculative results, precisely ids report 
on the invisible theoretic world, have been to the point sometimes, in 
that their objection, by sheer effectiveness of abstract language, he gave 
au illusive air of reality or substance to the mere nonentities of meta- 
physic hypothesis, — of a mind trying to feed itself on its own 
emptiness. 

dust there, — in the situation of one shaped, by combining nature 
and circumstance into a seer who has a sort of sensuous love of the 
un-seen, — is the paradox of Plato’s genius, and therefore, always, of 
Platonism, of the Platonic temper. His aptitude for things visible, 
his gift of words, empower him to express, as if for the eyes, what 
except to the eye of the mind is strictly invisible, — what, an acquired 
asceticism induces him to rank above, and sometimes, in terms of 
harshest dualism, oppose to, the sensible world. Plato is to be inter- 
preted not merely by his antecedents, by the influence upon him of 
those who preceded him, but by his successors, by the temper, the 
intellectual alliances, of those who directly or indirectly have been 
sympathetic with him. Now it is noticeable that, at first sight some- 
what incongruously, a certain number of Manicheans have always 
been of his company ; people who held that matter was evil. Point- 
ing significantly to an unmistakable vein of Manichean, or Puritan, 
sentiment actually there in the Platonic Dialogues, these rude com- 
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paui otis or successors of his, carry u« back to Ms great predecessor, 
to Socrates, whose personal influence had bo strongly enforced on 
Plato the severities, moral and intellectual alike, of Parmenides, and 
of the Pythagoreans. The cold breath of a harshly abstract, a too 
incorporeal, philosophy, had blown, like an east wind, on that last 
depressing day in the prison-cell of Socrates; and the venerable 
commonplaces then put forth, in which an over-strained pagan sen- 
suality seems to be re-acting, to be taking vengeance, on itself, 
turned now sick and suicidal, will lose none of their # \v eight with Plato;-— 
That “ all who rightly touch philosophy, study nothing else than to du, 
and to be dead :** — That u the soul reasons best, when, as much as pos- 
sible, it cornea to be alone with itself, bidding good-bye to the body, 
and, to the utmost of its power, rejecting communion with it, with the 
very touch of it, aiming at wliat is.' 1 It was, in short, as if for the 
soul to have come into a human body at all, had been the seed of 
disease in it, the beginning of its own proper death. 

As for any adornments or provision for this body, the master had declared 
that a true philosopher as such would make as little of them as possible. 
To those young hearers, the words of Socrates may well have seemed 
to anticipate, not the visible world he had then delineated in glowing 
colour as if for the bodily eye, but only the chilling influence of the hem- 
lock; and it was because Plato was only half convinced of the Manichean 
or Puritan element in his master’s doctrine, or rather was in contact 
with it on one side only of his complex and genial nature, that 
Platonism became possible, as a temper for which, in strictness, the 
opposition of matter to spirit has no ultimate or real existence. Not 
to be pure 99 from the body, but to identify it, in its utmost fairness, 
with the fair soul, by a gymnastic fused in music,” became, from 
first to last, the aim of education as he conceived it. That the body 
is but “ a hindrance to the attainment of philosophy, if one takes it 
along with one as a companion in one’s search/’ a notion which* Chris- 
tianity, at least in its later though wholly legitimate developments, will 
correct,— can hardly have been the last thought of Plato himself on 
quitting it. He opens his door indeed to those austere monitors. They 
Correct the sensuous richness of his genius, but could not suppress it. 
The sensuous lover becomes a lover of the invisible, but still a lover, 
after his earlier pattern, carrying into the world of intellectual vision, 
of fftwpia, all .the associations of the actual world of sight. Some of its 
invisible realities he can all but see with the bodily eye ; the absolute 
Temperance, in the person of the youthful Charmides; the absolute 
Righteousness, in the person of the dying Socrates. Yes, truly ! all 
true knowledge will be like the knowledge of a person, of living 
persons, and truth, for Plato, in spite of his Socratic asceticism, to 
the last, something to look at. The eyes which had noted physical 
things, so finely, vividly/ continuously, would be still at work ; and, 
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Plato thus qualifying the Manichean or Puritan element in Socrates 
by bis own capacity for the world of .sense, Platonism has contributed 
largely, has been an immense encouragement towards, the redemption 
ot matter, of the world of sense, by art, by all right education, by 
the creeds and worship of the Christian Church, — towards the vindi- 
cation of the dignity of the body. 

It was doubtless because Plato was an excellent scholar that he did 
not begin to teach others till he was more than forty years old, — one 
of the great scholars of the world, with Virgil and Milton : by which 
is implied that, possessed of the inborn genius, of those natural powers, 
which sometimes bring with them a certain defiance of rule, of the intel- 
lectual habits of others, he acquires, by way of habit and rule, all that can 
be taught and learned ; and what is thus derived from others by docility 
and discipline, what is range, comes to have in him, and in his work, 
an equivalent weight with what" is unique, impulsive, underivable. 
Raffaelle,— - Raffaelle as you see him in the Blenheim Madonna , is a 
supreme example of such scholarship in the sphere of art. Born of 
a romantically ancient family, understood to be the descendant of 
Solon himself, Plato had been in early youth a writer of verse. That 
he turned to a more vigorous, though pedestrian, mode of writing, 
was perhaps an effect of his corrective intercourse with Socrates, 
through some of the most important years of his life, — from twenty 
to twenty-eight. 

He belonged to what was just then the discontented class, and 
might well have taken refuge from active political life in political 
ideals, or in a kind of self-imposed exile. A traveller, adventurous 
for that age, he certainly became. After the Lehr-jahre , the Wander - 
jahre ! — all round the Mediterranean coasts as far west as Sicily. 
Think of what all that must have meant just then, for eyes which cohld 
see. If those journeys had begun in angry flight from home, it was 
for purposes of self-improvement they were continued : the delightful 
fruit of them is evident In what he writes ; and finding him in friendly 
intercourse with Dionysius the elder, with Dio, and Dionysius the 
younger, at the polished court of Syracuse, we may understand they 
were a search also for “ the philosophic king," perhaps for the opportune 
moment of realising “the ideal state/’ In that case, his quarrels With 
those capricious tyrants show that he was disappointed. For the future . 
he sought no more to pass beyond the charmed theoretic circle, li speak- 
ing wisdom,” as was said of Pythagoras, only “ among the perfect.” 
He returns finally to Athens ; and there, in the quiet precincts of the 
Acad emus., which has left a somewhat dubious name to places where 
people come to be taught or to teach, founds, not a state, not even a 
brotherhood, but only the first college, with something of a common 
life, of communism on that small scale, with Aristotle for one of its 
scholars, with its chapel, its gardens, its library with the authentic 
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text of his Dialogues upon the shelves : we may juuk discern the sort of 
place, through the scantiest notices. His reign was after all to be in 
his writings. Plato himself does nothing in them to retard the 
ef&cement which mere time brings to persons and their abodes ; and 
there had been that, moreover, in his own temper, which promotes 
self-effacement. Yet as lie left it, the place remained for centuries, 
according to his will, to its original use. What he taught through the 
remaining forty years of his life, the method of that teaching, whether 
it was less or more esoteric than the teaching of^the extant Dialogues, 
is but matter of surmise. Writers, who in their day might still have 
said much we should have liked to hear, give us little but old, quasi- 
supernatural stories, told as if they had been new ones, about him. 
The year of his birth fell, according to some, in the very year of the 
death of Pericles (a significant date !) but is not precisely ascertain- 
able : nor is the year of his death, nor its manner. Scribens est 
vnortnus , says Cicero : after the manner of a true scholar, “he died 
pen in hand.” 

Walter Pater. 
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C ONSTRUCTIVE work seems to me, as a rule, to be so much 
more profitable than controversy, that I do not, if I can 
avoid it, engage willingly in the latter. Not only is controversy 
unsatisfactory in itself, blit it often taxes seriously the endurance of 
the reader, who, if he desires to follow it intelligently, has constantly 
to be* referring backwards and forwards, and keeping his attention 
strained, for the purpose of appreciating the contentions of the 
opposing parties. Nevertheless, Principal Cave’s article on my 
4t Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament ” in the Con- 
temporary Review for December last year, is so calculated, from 
the air of authority and confidence which pervades it, to produce a 
false impression respecting the grounds and character of some of the 
positions which I there maintained, that I have determined to make 
an exception to mv general practice, and to take the opportunity of 
explaining to the reader more distinctly than Principal Cave has 
done what these are. 

The portion of my book which Principal Cave has selected in his 
article for criticism is that which deals with the structure and origin 
of the first six hooks of the Old Testament. It is, of course, both 
impossible and superfluous for mo to examine seriatim the points upon 
which he traverses my conclusions. I must trust to my readers to 
believe that I have not adopted my present position without more 
substantial grounds than would appear from Principal Cave’s repre^ 
sentation, and that the differences manifest between the various codes 
of law embodied in the Pentateuch are not to be so lightly reconciled 
with t? 11 ' traditional view of their origin as he supposes to.be possible. 
(<:.//. p. $03). I shall confine myself all but entirely to one particular 
issue in which Principal Cave opposes me (pp. 898-901)- It is one 
on which, though the materials for my conclusion are contained in 
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my “Introduction/' I was precluded by exigencies of sf>ace from 
exhibiting them as fully as I could hare desired. My present article 
will thus have the advantage of being not solely controversial, but also 
constructive. 

Principal Cave affirms very strongly the composite origin of the 
book of Genesis. He holds, that is, that it is composed of two strata 
of narrative — the strata, viz., which I have termed the priestly and the 
prophetical , and which are termed by him the Elohistic and the Jehoviktic 
respectively.* I have said in my “ Introduction * that the subsequent 
books of the Hexateuch exhibit the same (or similar), phenomena, and 
that an Elohistic current of narrative, as distinct from the rest of the 
narrative, as in the book of Genesis, can be traced to the end of the 
book of Joshua. This Principal Cave denies. Energetically as he insists 
that Genesis is composite, he denies with even greater energy that the five 
subsequent books are composite. I shall endeavour to show, not I dare 
say to the satisfaction of Principal Cave himself, but, I trust, to that of 
every other reader of my article, that this position is a logically unten- 
able one ; and that whatever grounds arist , in Principal Cave's judgment, 
for believing in the composite structure of Genesis , ground Is of equal cogency 
exist for believing in the composite structure of the books from Exodus to 
Joshua. Let the reader distinctly understand ,my position. If there 
is any one who does not consider the case to be established for the 
composite structure of Genesis, I have at present no controversy with 
him, and none of the arguments which follow will be directed against 
him. My arguments are directed solely against those (if there 
be any such) who follow Principal Cave in accepting the evidence 
which establishes the compilatory character of Genesis, and in denying 
the evidence which establishes that of the five succeeding books. 

Principal Cave, after expressing his dissatisfaction with the examples 
which I had cited (pp. 123-128) of the phraseology of the Elohist, 
refers his readers (p. 900 serf.) for more pertinent illustrations to a 
previous work of his own : 

* 4 Again, in Genesis this difference of style and standpoint very manifestly 
extends to the vsus loquendi ; each writer has his peculiarity of phrase and 
vocabulary — his favourite words and his characteristic terms. Whoever 
desires illustration of those several points may find it] in pages 20ft- 21 2 of 
the second edition of my 4 Inspiration of the Old Testament Inductively Con- 
sidered/ Let him read these illustrations Bible in hand, and then rend Canon 
Driver’s list, Bible in hand, ?md the difference will be evident. For to all 
this pronounced variation of standpoint, style, and vocabulary so manifest 
in Genesis, the narrative sections of Exodus, Levi tic as, and Numbers really 
present no parallel/’ 

I have followed the advice thus proffered for the readers e '■ 

and have turned to the volume referred to. Could I iud^he!a«lsS*' ’ 

* No doubt the prophetical, or Jehovistic, narrative is itself not entirely homo- 
- geneous ; but it will be sufficient for the present argument to treat it as Principal 
Cave does, aa a unity. T 
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that every reader,, of the Contemporary Review would follow the 
whole of Principal Cave’s advice, I should not feel it necessary to 
write another word. There is nothing which I delire better than that 
.the passages referred to in my “ Introduction ” should be, one after 
another, examined and weighed by the student, and I should not 
(saving the risk of error to which we are all exposed from an 
accidental oversight or misprint) fear his conclusion. But it is too 
much to expect that all will be able to do this ; and those who are 
already predisposed c to agree with Principal Cave will only, it is too 
probable, accept^ his description as correct. Those, however, who do 
follow his advice will, I venture to think, be surprised, as I was sur- 
prised, at Principal Cave’s audacity. Prom a list, consisting of nearly 
sixty items, and containing references to all passages in the Hexateuch 
where the words cited occur, as well as an indication, in all the more 
important cases, of the manner in which they are used (if used at all) 
in other parts of the Old Testament — an indispensable condition for 
placing linguistic usages in their true perspective, and enabling the 
student to estimate properly their critical value — Principal Cave refers 
his readers to a passage where the whole treatment is meagre and 
imperfect, and where the references on the subject in question — the 
literary usages of the Elohist — are altogether less than twenty, 
selected mostly, with very incomplete quotations, from half a dozen 
chapteraof Genesis alone ! It may be noted, however, as characteristic 
of Principal Cave’s method, that he attaches slight importance to 
what does not happen to have been previously pointed out by himself ; 
and hence, no doubt, the course adopted by him in the present case. 
Nevertheless, even audacity may be justified, if it be crowned with 
success; and I readily allow that I have not yet shown Principal 
Cave’s appeal to be inconclusive. Let us proceed, therefore, to study 
his argument somewhat more precisely. 

Principal Cave states quite unambiguously, in the volume referred 
to, the data on which he rests his belief in the composite, origin of 
Genesis. They are : 

( 1 ) The singular variety in the usage of the Divine names — 
Elohim (“ God w ) in one set of passages (the author of which is 
sometimes called, in consequence, the “ Elohist ”), Jehovah by 
preference, though not exclusively, in the other. 

( 2 ) “ A manifest difference of style , so marked indeed as to 
argue variety of mind, 1 ’ accompanying this distinctive usage 6 f the 
Divine names. A difference of standpoint is also here alluded 


to, which, though not treated as a primary argument, is regarded 
Ath trS^ or ^ n S that derived from difference of style. 

/ *75-330 A difference in the usus loqmndi , Elohist mid Jehovist 

having each his peculiarities of phrase and vocabulary w-kis 


favourite words, and his characteristic turns. 
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A fourth class of evidence which has been alleged, Principal Cave 
rejects. As I shall myself on the present occasion make no use of it, 
it is not necessftfy to complicate the issue by further reference 
to it. ' 

The consideration upon which Principal Cave almost entirely relies 
is thus that of literary usage. I shall hope to show that ^whatever 
cogency this criterion possesses in the case of the book of Genesis, it 
is not less cogent in the case of the following books. 

Principal Cave's first argument is based on th^ use of the Divine 
names. In point of fact, this does not deserve the position of a 
separate and independent ground : it is a difference of style dependent 
upon standpoint, and hence should rather be grouped, as a particular 
item, under the second head. The variation, it is true, happens to 
be one which is more obvious thau others to a reader acquainted only 
with the English version of Genesis ; but it is not more characteristic 
or distinctive than many of the rest, and the argument for the 
composite structure of the book would not be appreciably diminished 
if it did not exist. There would be — to name a figure well within the 
actual limits — twenty-nine recurring criteria of literary usage, instead 
of thirty ; and sections such as Gen. xxv. 12- 20, or *lvi. 6-27, or 
xlix. 29-33, notwithstanding the fact that “ Eloliim ” is not found in 
them, are assigned without hesitation, on the strength of other linguistic 
criteria which they present, to the Elohistic source. Nor does the 
use of tht* term end with the book of Genesis ; it is found, accowvpanud 
by other marks of the same style , in Ex. ii. 23-25 (five times), a 
section which is accordingly inferred justly by critics to belong to 
the same source. It is true, this usage ceases after Ex. vi. 2, 3, the 
passage which relates the introduction of the name Jehovah:* but all 
the other important marks of the Elohistic style, traceable in Genesis 
(to say nothing of several fresh ones, beginning immediately afterwards), 
continue to present themselves, aggregated, as in Genesis, in particular 
sections , to the end of the book of Joshua. The continuance of 
the other Elohistic usages is evidence that the cessation of this par* 
ticular usage is simply due to the introduction of the new name in 
Ex. vi. 2, 3, which is henceforth employed regularly by this narrator. 

I pass to Principal Cave's second argument, “ a manifest variety of 
Style, so marked indeed as to argue variety of mind.” The Elohifct, 
he observes, is a writer whose style shows none of the ornate and 
brilliant colouring so conspicuous in that of the Jehovist: he is 
“ clear, but often diffuse .... rich in repetition, given to techni- 

* u And God spake unto Hoses and said unto him, l am Jehotah ; and I appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaao, and unto Jacob, as God Almighty, but a* to my name 
Jehovah 1 was not known to them.” The section beginning with thc*e \en>cs presents 
many points of contact with the Elohistic sections o£ Genesis, and displays the accus- 
tomed marks of the Elohlst’s style. It has been usual to begin the argument for the 
composite structure of the Pentateuch with the book of Genesis ; but Exodus might be 
taken as the starting-point with equal readiness. 

VOL. LEI. S 
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calities, circumstantial, frigid, yet with great fulness of expression at 
command.” Let me quote the examples offered by Principal Care 
Tijmaelf in support of this description : 

Note, in illustration of the diversity of manner of the two writers, a few 
marked instances. It is the Elohist who likes the frequent phrase, * after 
his kind/ and who indulges in such formulas as ‘ Noah, and his sons, and 
his wife, and his sons* wives with him/ It is the Elohist who tabulates the 
command, * and of every living thing of all flesh/two of every sort shalt thou 
bring into the ark ; of fowls after their kind, and of cattle after their kind, 
and of every creeping thing of the earth after his kind, two of every sort 
shall come unto thee ; ’ and it is the Elohist who afterwards informs us, ‘ in 
the self-same day entered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, and Japheth, the sons 
of Noah, and Noah's wife, and the three wives of his sons with them, into 
the ark,, they, and every beast after his kind, and all the cattle after their 
kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind, and every 
fowl after his kind, every bird of every sort ; and they went in unto Noah 
into the ark, two and two of every kind 1 : and it is the Elohist who tjells 
us yet again how the command to leave the ark ran : c Go forth of the ark, 
thou, and thy wife, and thy sons, and thy sons 7 wives with thee ; bring forth 
with thee every living thing that is with thee, of all flesh, of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth ; * and who 
goes on to say, * and Noah went forth, and his sons, and his wife, and his 
sons 7 wives with him, every beast, every creeping thing, and every fowl, and 
whatsoever creepeth upon the earth after their kinds, went forth out of the 
ark/ Thus the Elohist. Now contrast with all this lawyer- like circum- 
locution the terse phrase of the Jehovist, who is content to say : 4 Come thou 
and all thy house into the ark/ ” 

So it is the Elohist who in Genesis lays stress on the distinction of 
kind, and uses the technical term “ m in,” by which it is expressed, 
ten times in the narrative of the Creation, and seven times in the 
qarrative of the Flood.* Then who, pray, is it that uses it nine times 
in Lev. xi. (vv. .14, 15, 16, 10, 22, 29) ? The word is a rare one; it 
only occurs, besides, four times in Deufc. xiv., in a passage which 
Principal Cave will not dispute with me is simply an excerpt from 
the law which now stands as part of Lev. xi.,f and in Ez. xlvii. 10. 
Why, if it is to be an indication of the Elohistic author in Genesis, 
is it not so equally in Leviticus ? “ Noah, and his sons, and his sons’ 
wives with him” It is true, this little pleonasm at the end of an 
enumeration is one of the mannerisms characteristic of the ElohiBt ; 
but is it reasonable to contend that it is characteristic of him in 
Genesis only, and not equally so in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers? 
For it occurs in exactly the same fashion in these books. Thus : 

Ex. xxix. 21 . “ And thou shalt sprinkle it upon Aaron, and upon 

his garments, and upon his sons, and upon the garments of his sons with 
him : and ho shall be hallowed, and his garments, and his sons, and his sous’ 
garments icith Jain” 

* Gen. i. It, 12 (twice), 21 (twice), 24 (twice), 25 (thrice); vi. 20 (thrice), vii 14 
(four times). (Principal Cave gives no references. ) 

t My reasoning on this point in the Journal of Philology, 1$92, p. 221, appears to have 
satisfied even Kuenen, ** Hexateucbr’’ pp. 266, 287 («*/. p. 291). 
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Numb, xviii. I. " Thou, and thy sons, and thy father’s house with tfwe 
-shall bear the iniquity of the sanctuary; and thou and thy sons with thee 
shall bear the iniquity of your priesthood” 

Numb, xviii. 11. “I have given them unto thee, and to &Ky setts and 
■to thy daughters with thee, as a due for ever” 

Numb, xviii. 10. u All the heave offerings of the holy things/ which the 
•cliildren of Israel offer unto the Loan, have I given thee, and* thy sons and 
thy daughters with thee , as a due for ever.” 

And several times besides. 

The four passages which follow are quoted # in illustration of 
the circumstantiality, or — to use Principal Cave’s own expression— 
the ** lawyer-like circumlocution,” of the Elohist’s descriptions : notice, 
for instance, in the first passage (Gen. vi. 19, 20) the repetition of 
nearly the same words in two consecutive verses, “ Two of every 
sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive with thee,” 
and u two of every sort shall come unto thee, to keep them alive ” ; 
and both in this and in the second passage (Gen. vii. 13-15) the 
completeness and precision of the enumeration. Hut this circum- 
stantiality is, if possible, even more marked in the subsequent parts 
of the Hexateuch than in Genesis. Let me first place before the, 
reader one further illustration from Genesis, and then set beside it, 
for comparison, some instances from the following books : 

Gen. xxiii. 17, 18, 20. 44 So the field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, 
which was before Mamre, the field, and the cave which was therein, and all 
the trees that were in the field, that were in all the border thereof round 
.about, (18) wore made sure unto Abraham for a possession in the presence of 

the children of Heth, before all that went in at the gate of the city 

(20) And the field, and the cave that is therein, w T ere made sure unto 
Abraham for a possession of a burying place, on the part of the children of 
Heth.” 

Ex. xii. 15, 10. 66 Seven days shall ye eat unleavened cakes; even the 

first day ye shall put away leaven out of your houses : for whosoever eateth 
‘leavened bread from the first clay until the seventh day, that soul shall be 

•cut off from Israel (10) Seven days shall leaven not be found in your 

houses; for whosoever eateth that which is leavened, that soul shall be cut 
off* from the congregation of Israel.” 

Ex. xxviii. 0, 11. “And thou shalt take two onyx stones, and engrave 

•upon them the names of the children of Israel (II) With the work 

of an engraver in stone, like the engraver of a signet, shalt thou engrave the 
two stones according to the names of the children of Israel.” 

Numb. ix. 18, 23. “ At the' commandment of the Lord the children of 
Israel journeyed, and at the commandment of the Lord they encamped : as 

long as the cloud abode upon the tabernacle they remained encamped 

(23) At the commandment of the Lord they encamped, and at the com- 
mandment of the Lord they journeyed : they kept the commandment of the 
Lord by the hand of Moses.” (Comp, also the whole passage, vv. 15-28, 
which is pre-eminently “ dear, but diffuse.”) 

Numb. xiv. 83-84. “ And your children shall be wanderers in the wilder- 

ness forty years, and shall bear your whoredoms until your carcases be con- 
sumed in the wilderness. After the number of the days in which ye spied 
out the land, even forty days, a day for a year, a day for a year, shall ye 
hear your iniquities, even forty years, and ye shall know my alienation.” 
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The third and fourth passages (Gen. viii. 15-17, 18, 19), exemplify 
a particular form of the same circumstantiality, consisting, it will 
be noticed, of a command or injunction, followed by the account, 
expressed nearly in the same terms, of its execution* , Instances of 
this are also common in other books of the Hexateuch — thus : 

Ex. viii. 16, 17. “Say unto Aaron, Stretch out thy rod, and smite the 
dust of the earth, and it shall become lice throughout all the land of Egypt* 
And they did so ; and Aaron stretched out his hand with his rod and smote 
the dust of the eaiiih, and there were lice upon man and upon beast ; all 
the dust of the earth became lice throughout all the land of Egypt/’ (Comp, 
ix. 8-10, in the narrative of the plague of boils.) 

Ex. xiv. 20, 27, 28. “ And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch out thine 
hand over the sea, that the waters may return upon the Egyptians, upon 
their chariots, and upon their horsemen. And Moses stretched forth his 
band over the sea, and the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and 
the horsemen, even all the host of Pharaoh that went in after him into the 
sea.” 

Numb. xvi. 17 ,18. “A nd take ye every man his censer, and put incense 
upon them, and bring ye before the Lord every man his censer, two hundred 
and fifty censers ; and thou and Aaron (also), each his censer. And they 
took every man his censer, and put fire in them, and laid incense thereon 
and they stood at the door of the tent of meeting, and Moses and Aaron 
(also).” 

There are also two very good examples in Nutnb. iii. 46-51, and 
Numb. xvii. 2, 6 ; but they are too long to quote. 

Examples of circumstautiality of a somewhat different kind, com- 
mon both to Genesis and the subsequent books, may also readily be 
found : 

Gen. x. 51. “These are the sons of Shem, after their families, after 
*iheir tongues, in their lands, after their nations.” 

Now compare with this : 

Numb. i. 2, 3. “ Take ye the sum of all tlie congregation ofthe children 

of Israel, after their families, after their fathers’ houses, according to the 
number of the names, every male, by their polls : from twenty years old and 
upward, all that are able to go forth to war in Israel, thou and Aaron 
shalt number them by their hosts.” 

Numb. i. 20, 21. .“And the children of Reuben, Israel’s first-born, their 
generations, after their families, after their fathers’ houses, according to the- 
number of the names, by their polls, every male from twenty years old and 
upward, all that were able to go forth to war ; those that were numbered 
of them, of the tribe of Reuben, were 46,500.” 

And the same circumstantial description, with hardly a variation 
beyond the names and the numbers, is repeated twelve times in the* 
verses which follow. This is an example of “ richness of repetition,”* 
which exceeds anything that is to be found even in the book of 
Genesis. There are several similar instances in Numb, ii., iii., iy. 
And in Numb. vii. six entire verses, all full of circumstantial detail r 
are repeated, the proper names alone being changed, twelve tunes,. 
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No such particularity of description is to be fotrnd in the Jehovistic 
sections of tbe Hexatencb. Nor would it be difficult to show that 
th6 more general characteristics of the two . styles, observable in 
Genesis — the prosaic manner of the one, the picturesque detail of 
the other -—prevailed also in the following books: let the reader 
consider, for instance, in the light of what is said in my 4< Introduc- 
tion ” (pp. 21-24), the literary contrasts in the two parallel narratives 
of Moses 5 negotiations with Pharaoh, or of the Plagues (Ex, iii.-xi,), . 
v But Principal Cave's four extracts furnish also* several examples 
of the “ favourite words and characteristic terms/ 5 in which, under 
his third head, he lays such stress, and which, in spite of his 
(implicit) denial, recur repeatedly in the following books. One of 
these, “ after its kind,” has been dealt with already. I am only able 
here to notice one other, the rather peculiar expression rendered 
“ self-same day” (Gen. vii. 13). This expression is used three timeE 
in Genesis ; ten times in subsequent parts of the Hexateuch, referred 
by critics to the Elohist ; elsewhere in the Old Testament, only once 
in Joshua, and four times in tbe priestly prophet Ezekiel. Let the 
reader consider the following passages : 

Gen. xvii. 23. “ And circumcised the flesh of their foreskin in the self 

same, i day:' 

Gen. xvii. 2(5. “ In the self-same day was Ahralmm circumcised, and 

Ishmael his son” 

Ex. xii. J 7. a For in this self-same day have 1 brought your hosts out oi 
the land of Egypt.” 

Ex. xii. 41. u And it came to pass in this self-same day that all the hosts 
of the Lord went forth out of the land of Egypt.” 

Ex. xii. 51. “ And it came to pass in this self-same day that the Lord 

brought forth the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt by their 
hosts.” 

The expression is the same in all cases. And the two last extracts 
from Ex. xii., reiterating the statement of v. 17 in nearly the same 
phraseology, are a further illustration of that a richness of repeti- 
tion,” which, as we have just seen, Principal Cave regards as specially 
characteristic of the Elohist in Genesis, and which is exemplified 
(among other instances) by the two verses cited from Gen. xvii. 

If all these peculiarities are indications of the hand of the Elohist, 
when they occur in Genesis, with what show of reason can it be 
maintained that they are not equally so when they occur, under 
precisely similar circumstances, in Exodus, Leviticus, or Numbers ? 

I ism. obliged to pass by two or three sentences in which Principal 
Cave contrasts the different standpoints of the Elohist and Jehovist in 
Genesis : perhaps I may have an opportunity of returning to this 
subject elsewhere. 

Principal Cave comes next to his third head, the difference in the 
wits loqumdi : 
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« Further, in the third place, this difference of style and of standpoint 
extends to the urns loquendi : Elohist and Jehovkt each has his peculiarities 
of phrase and vocabulary — his favourite words and his characteristic, turns. 
It is difficult, it is true, to convey the force of this linguistic evidence to ■ 
those who know no Hebrew; nevertheless, a few. instances in point may give 
a little faint insight into the conclusive nature of the evidence.” 

Principal Cave then cites some examples of turns of expression 
preferred by the Elohist or the J ehovist respectively. His examples are 
not all equally cogent, even for his own purpose ; but, though the reader 
would certainly ndt suspect the fact, they include several items 'con- 
firmatory, and in one instance very strongly so, of the opinion which 
he is now disputing. I have not, however, space to examine his 
instances in full, and must confine myself to three which admit of 
being noticed briefly : 

“ Again, so simple and fmjuent a copulative as 1 also* is' found ninety -two- 
times in Jehovistie passages, and only once in Eloliistic ; and so common an 
adverb as * now* is found thirty-five times in Jehovistie passages, and only 
once in passages that are Eloliistic. Further, the lengthened form of the 
Hebrew personal pronoun for the first person singular occurs fifty-jour times 
in Jehovistie sections, and bnt owcein the Eloliistic ; indeed, it is a character- 
istic of the Jehovist to have a predilection for this pronoun.” 

But exactly the same preferences are shown in the Elohistic and 
nen-Elohistic sections of the following books. I should indeed 
hesitate myself to cite words like a also ” and <c now ” as criteria 
of authorship; but whatever value they possess in Genesis they 
possess a similar value in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, for in 
these books “also" 1 greatly preponderates in Jehovistie sections, and 
“ now” occurs thirty-four times in Jehovistie sections, and but once 
(Numb. xxxi. 17) in Elohistic sections. The variation between the 
longer and shorter form of the pronoun “ I ” is, however, really remark- 
able ; for, the two being synonymous , a persistent preference for one 
above the other is undoubtedly an indication of diversity of authorship. 
And the same preference is shown as a fact, in some cases, by 
authors who are known to be distinct. Thus, in the discourses of 
Deuteronomy the longer form is almost invariably employed (64 times 
tc 54); Ezekiel, with even greater invariability (138 times to 1), 
prefers the shorter. But the difference which Principal Cave notes in 
Genesis prevails in exactly the same way to the end of Joshua. 
There recur, at intervals, to the end of the book of Joshua, sections 
marked, among other characteristics distinguishing them from the rest 
of the narrative, by the -uniform use of the shorter form of this pronoun. 
Altogether, it occurs in these sections nearly 130 times, the one' 
exception being that in the book of Genesis (xxiii. 4). If this pre- 
ference is one of the criteria of the Elohist in Genesis, why is it not 
so equally in the following books, where it is not less definite and: 
pronounced ? 
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Principal Cave’s reference to his " Congregational Lecture ” has 
thug proved serviceable to me in a degree which he did not, perhaps, 
anticipate* It has afforded several remarkable examples of literary 
usages occurring in Genesis, which, so far from being, as he declares, 
“ without any parallel whatever ” in “ the three books which succeed 
it,” recur themselves repeatedly to the end of the Hexateuch. 

I may now return to the paper in the Review. Referring to the 
list which I have given in my “ Introduction ” (pp. 123-128) of 
linguistic usages characteristic of the Elohist, Principal Cave writes 
(p. 899) : 

tl In that list there are given the ‘ noticeable expressions characteristic of 
the Priests’ (lode, many oecuri’ing rarely or never besides ; which lists, we 
are told, could readily be increased, especially if terms occurring only in 
the laws had been added. These, however, have been excluded, as the 
object of the list is rather to fejhow that the historical sections of P 
exhibit the same literary features as the legal ones; and that the same 
1 mbits of thought and expression pervade both. 5 .... Now, that the 
sections of Genesis show great peculiarity of phrase is, on examination, 
speedily manifest. Rut is there a parallel individuality, as Dr. Driver 
maintains, about the narrative sections of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers? 
Be it remembered tluit, according to the conditions of the problem, we are 
to ignore all references to Genesis, and all references to the legal sections of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, and are to confine attention to peculiar 
variations of phrase characteristic of part of the narrative sections of those 
same three books, the sections attributed to the Priests’ Code.” 

Principal Cave’s conception of logical method are extraordinary, 
lie actually demands of me that I should prove the similarity of 
two things by confining my attention to one ! I am bound by no such 
unreasonable “conditions.” I surely have the right to establish (if it 
exists) the literary similarity of the narrative and legal sections of P ; 
and, not wishing to make my list too long, I merely excluded from it 
the expressions, mostly technical ones, which, being confined to the 
legal sections, did not subserve this purpose. Principal Cave’s 
attempt (p. 900, top) to reduce my argument to insignificance is 
arbitrary. Why am I to be prohibited from comparing the narrative 
sections of V in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers with anything except 
themselves — unless, indeed, it be because Principal Cave has a dim 
feeling that the result of the comparison may prove fatal to his own 
position ? I have the same right, in my argument for the composite 
structure of the Hexateuch, to adduce instances from any part of 
the Hexateuch that will supply them, as he has, in his proof of the 
composite structure of Genesis, to select his instances from any part 
of that book. If in the book of Genesis there are (say) thirty recur- 
rent literary usages, sufficient collectively (as is admitted) to show the 
work of a distinct hand, with what justice, when the same usages 
appear similarly (together with many others) in the subsequent books, 
am 1 forbidden to quote them in support of the same conclusion ? 
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Principal Cave, after this ineffectual endeavour to render my 
argument futile, continues (p. 900) : 

44 The few remaining cases are such words as these : * generations/ occa- 
sionally (literally, births) ; 4 generations/ occasionally (literally, circles) ; 
* years/ with a curious grammatical usage ; * souls/ meaning persons ; 4 skulls/ 
meaning heads; ‘plains of Moab/ ‘princes of the congregation* ; and excep- 
tional phrases for * hardening the heart ’ and for 4 remaining over ’ ; and such 
phrases as 4 being gathered to one’s people * ; 4 between the two evenings ; ' 

. 4 in all your dwellings;’ 4 this is the thing which Jehovah commanded. 1 Ik 
not he a rash man wha argues for a composite authorship upon such evidence, 
which is partly technical, and therefore rare, and partly parallel to the 
Jchovistic rather than the Elohistic sections of Genesis ?” 

I am at least not more “ rash ” than Principal Cave himself, who 
argues for the composite character of Genesis on precisely similar 
evidence, and whose statement of the facts is unpardonably inaccurate. 
Of the instances quoted, three or four at most are “technical” — though, 
even if more were so, as the Elohist in Genesis is “ given to techni- 
calities,” they would not be irrelevant — and so far from being 4 c rare,” 
they occur in the aggregate more than two hundred times in the 
IJexateuch ; while, in point of fact, not one is parallel to the Jehovistic 
sections of Genesis ! The reader will forgive me for not making my 
induction exhaustive, and quoting the two hundred and odd passages 
in cjctenso ; but he will , allow me to lay before him specimens in the 
case of five or six of the words cited. I will ask him to consider, 
as he reads them, whether even these 44 few remaining cases,” as 
Principal Cave deems himself entitled to term them, do not materially 
contribute to overthrow his position. 

1. Generations (i.c., origin, lit. births or begetting s) : 

Gen. x. 32. 44 Theme are the families of the sons of Noah, after their 
generations , in their nations.” 

Gen. xxv. 13. 44 And these are the names of the sons of Lshmael by 
their names, after their generations ” 

Ex. vi. lf>. 44 And these are the names. of the, sons of Levi after their 
generations” 

Ex. vi. 19. 44 These are the families of the Levites after their generations” 

2. Generation ( i,e. } group of contemporaries, lib. period) : 

Gen. xvii. 9. 44 Thou shalt keep my covenant, thou and thy seed after 
thee, throughout their generations” 

Gen. xvii. 12. 44 And every male belonging to you shall be circumcised, 
when eight days old, throughout your generations” 

Ex. xii. 17. 44 And ye shall keep this day throughout your generations , as 
a perpetual statute.” 

Ex. xvi. 32. 44 This is the thing which the Lord hath commanded, Let 
an omer of it [the manna] be kept throughout your generations” 

Ex. xvi. 33. 44 And lay it up before the Lojid, to be kept throughout your 
generations ” 

Ex. xxix. 42. 44 A perpetual burnt offering throughout your (generations” 

Numb. x. 8. 44 They shall be to you a perpetual statute throughout your* 
generations” 
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And often besides. Ex. xvi, is a narrative section, Ex. xii. 1-20 a 
legal section; and the example illustrates not only the similarity of 
style between the Gen. xvii. (a chapter entirely Elohistic) and the 
legal parts of Exodus-Numbers, but also the manner in which the 
■author of Ex. xvi. 31-36 adopts the technical terminology of the 
Levitical law. The expression “ throughout your (their) generations * 
is found nowhere in the Old Testament except in the Elohistic sec- 
lions of the Pentateuch, where it occurs some forty times. 

3. Sold (person). I select three out of the many examples of' this 
usage that might be quoted : 

Gen. ilvi. 15. “ All the souls of his sons and his daughters were thirty- 
three (so vv. 18, 22, 25, 26, 27). 

Ex. xii. 4\ “ And if a household be too little for a lamb, then shall he 
•and his neighbour next unto his house take one according to the number of 
the souls : according to every man's eating ye shall make your count for the 
lamb.'’ 

Ex. xvi. 16. “This is the thing which the Lord hath commanded, Gather 
ye of it, every man according to his eating : an oraer a skull, according to the 
number of your souls , shall ye take it, every man for them which are in his 
tent.” 

This example affords another illustration of the manner in which 
the parts of Ex. xvi., assigned by critics to the Elohist, are couched 
in the same phraseology as the legal sections. The verse cited con- 
tains, in addition to the phrase in which “ soul n occurs, some other 
illustrations of the same peculiarity, on which, however, I cannot 
qiow dwell.* 

4. Ruler (sometimes rendered prince) of (or in) the congregation ; 

Ex. xvi. 22. “ And all the riders of the congregation came and told 
.Moses.” 

Ex. xxxiv. 31. “ And Aaron and all the riders of the congregation returned 
•unto him.” 

Numb. iv. 34. “ And Moses and Aaron and the riders of the congregation 
-numbered the sons of the Kolmthites,” &c. 

Numb. xxxi. 13. “ And Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and all the riders of 
the congregation went forth to meet them without the camp.” 

And several times besides in the sections assigned to the Elohist. 
Both terms also occur separately with great frequency in the same 
^sections, “ congregation ” being never found in other parts of the 
Pentateuch, and “ ruler ” once only (Ex. xxii. 27). The repeated 
^mention of the “ rulers” by the Elohist, by the side of the silence 
►respecting them, except in a single law, in other parts of the Pen- 
tateuch, is remarkable. 

5. Be gathered to one's kinsfolk (lit. peoples), — A rather peculiar 
phrase, found Only in the Pentateuch, where it occurs nine times. It 
%as always been regarded as one of the criteria of the Elohist in Generis ; 

* May I invite the reader's attention to the literary feature noticed in my “Intro* 
•duction,” p. 122, note 7 l 
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and if this be the case in one book, why is it to be different in another ? 
Three examples will suffice : 

Gen. xxv. 8 (of Abraham). 44 And was gathered to his peoples." 

Numb. xx. 24. “ Aaron shall be gathered to his peoples? 

l)eut. xxxii. 50. “ And be gathered to thy peoples* as Aaron, thy brother,, 
died in Mount lior, and was gathered to his peoples? 

The same curious use of the plural “ peoples ” (which is obliterated 
in the English version) recurs also very frequently in another phrase 
of the Elohist’s, “ th^t soul shall be cut off from its peoples ” (Gen, 
xvii. 11, and often in the laws), being found in other parts of the 
Hebrew Bible (though not in the same phrase) at most three times, 
one being in Ezekiel* (xviii. 18), who notoriously employs priestly ex- 
pressions. The passages are cited in my “ Introduction/’ p. 125, No. 25. 

6. “ Between the two evenings ” (a technical expression) ; the 
precise time denoted by it being uncertain (perhaps that between 
sunset and darkness) : 

Ex. xvi. 12 (in the narrative of the quails and manna). 11 Between the tit\> 
evenings ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be filled with bread.” 

Ex. xxix. 80 (of the daily burnt offering). “ And the other lamb thou shalt 
offer between the two evenings? 

Lev. xxiii. 5. “ In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month, 
between the two evenings^ is the Loan’s passover.” 

And eight times besides in ritual connections. The expression i& 
found nowhere besides in the Old Testament. It is a technical term 
of the Levitical ritual, and it forms another of the many links con- 
necting the narrative of Exodus xvi. with the legal sections which 
follow. 

The phrase, <c This is the thing which Jehovah hath commanded,” 
may seem in itself of slight weight ; but it is one of a class of 
stereotyped formula or forms of sentence, pervading all parts of the 
Elohistic narrative of the Ilexateuch, but absent from the Jehovistic 
sections. Two instances may be seen in the verses (Ex. xvi. 16, 32) 
which have been already quoted (pp. 272, 3) on account of the other, 
Elohistic expressions which they contain. One other similar example 
may be briefly illustrated : 

(fen. vi. 22. “And Noah did (it) ; according to all that God commanded him, 
so did he.” 

Kx. vii. 0. “ And Moses and Aaron did (it) according as the Loan com- 
manded them, so did they/' 

Ex. xii. 50. “And all the children of Israel did (it); according ns the 
Lord commanded Moses and Aaron, so did they.” 

Numb. i. 54. “ And the children of Israel did (it) ; according to all that the 
Load commanded them, so did they.” 

Numb. xvii. 11 [Hob, 28]. “ And Moses did (it) ; according to all that the 
Loitn commanded him, so did he.” *- 

* The frequent superscriptions and subscriptions, all cast manifestly in the same 
mould, belong also to the same category. *ct*, for example, Gen. x. 1, 20, 31, 32 ; 
xxv. 12, lij : xlvi. 8, 26, 27 ; Ex. vi. 16, 10 ; Numb, i. 44 ; iv. 28, 33, 37, 41, 45 46-3 ; 
Josh. xix. 8, 16. 23, 51 (and elsewhere). 
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And so I might go on, page after page, adducing illustrations of 
literary usages recurring constantly in the Hfcxatencfa from beginning 
to end, and binding together the Ebhistic sections ofGeaeais.wifch 
corresponding sections (both legal and narrative) in the following 
books. Obviously, I cannot here exhibit the induction with the 
cogency which it would possess if presented exhaustively ; I have- 
been obliged to content myself with placing specimens before the 
reader. It need only be added, for the purpose of precluding miscon- 
ception, that of course neither these nor other literary usages would 
be evidence of the compilatoiy structure, of the books in which they 
occur, provided they occurred in them ind<i$wiminately : in point 
of fact, however, they are found aggregated in particular sections, 
to which, in consequence, they impart a character, or colouring, so dis- 
tinct from that of the neighbouring sections as only to be explicable* 
by the supposition of different authorship. The necessity of this 
inference is recognised by Principal Cave in the case of Genesis ; and 
I have, I trust, adduced sufficient illustrations to show that if it be 
accepted for the Book of Genesis, it must be accepted equally for the 
five succeeding books. More than this I am not at present engaged 
in maintaining. It may be worth while, however, to point out that 
I have done nothing in my present paper beyond illustrating and 
developing what is stated in a more condensed form in my tl Intro- 
duction.” It would not be difficult for me to expand similarly the 
grounds for many of the other conclusions which I have been obliged 
there to state summarily. The facts which I have brought forward con- 
firm, I venture to think, very materially the judgment expressed by me 
(p. 149) on the manner in which Principal Cave dealt with the books 
from Exodus to Joshua in his “ Congregational Lecture.” I am con- 
scious, however, now that it is his study of these books, and not 
merely his “ treatment” of them, which I ought to have characterised 
by the terms which I there used. It is a pleasure to me to be able to 
quote, in support of the position which I am now defending, the 
judgment of my respected colleague, Professor Kirkpatrick, of Cam- 
bridge, who in his- excellent and suggestive volume “ The Divine 
Library of the Old Testament” (1891), accepts (p. 41) the composite 
structure of the Hexateuch as one of the points which modern 
criticism ** claims with justice to have proved.” 

It is remarkable that Principal Cave should not be conscious of 
the dilemma in which he has placed himself. Either he must go 
back, and abandon the composite origin of Genesis, on which he has 
so sfcrennously insisted, or he must go forward, and accept the com- 
posite origin of the rest of the Hexateuch, which he has not less strenu- 
ously denied. But it may be doubted, perhaps, whether he has 
altogether formed a just estimate of the strength of the position which 
he has come forward to assail. Assurance rather than insight is the 
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quality conspicuous in his critical judgments. His affirmations are 
not urifrequently much stronger and broader than his facts justify ; 
and the solutions which he proposes are sometimes of a kind that a 
keener historical sense would have shown to be improbable. He is 
liable also, as we have seen, to fall into logical inconsistencies. One 
other illustration of this may be quoted. P. 901 he writes : t( By 
the minutiae of literary criticism, the most uncertain of solvents, no 
sure analysis is likely to be reached.” But upon what, except the 
evidence which he hese rejects, does his own analysis of Genesis depend ? 
Can smaller words be found than also and now and /? And surely it is 
rather late in the day to meet (p. 907) an argument which Bimply 
assumes the premiss that there is a process both in revelation and in the 
knowledge of Divine things, by the antithesis, “ Evolution v. Divine 
revelation,” which is not only crude in itself, but inconsistent with 
the sense in which — though I have deprecated myself # the use of the 
term in this connection — Principal Cave himself allows (p. 893) that I 
accept “ Evolution.” And is it reasonable to suppose that revelation 
included not merely the theological truths contained in Deuteronomy, 
but even the oratorical form in which they were expressed (so that 
Moses, for instance, anticipated a literary style which by natural 
growth. would only have been attained many centuries afterwards)? 
Principal Cave writes also often either hastily or with a really in- 
sufficient knowledge of the facts. Thus (p. 903) : “ Firstlings are 
reserved to the priests in the wilderness, where the priests can always 
share.” This limitation is in direct contradiction with the terms of 
•the text. In the passage (Numb, xviii. 8-19) in which firstlings, 
•together with certain other dues, are reserved for the priests, these 
dues are twice over distinctly stated (Numb, xviii. 11, 19) t to be payable 
as “ a statute for ever .” How is this expression compatible with a 
limitation to the forty years in the wilderness ? It is another con- 
spicuous example of the same fault that Principal Cave often does not 
properly acquaint himself with the theory that he is opposing. For 
•this reason his criticisms, both those in ch. v. of his “ Congregational 
Lecture,” and those in his former article in this Review, $ are con- 
stantly beside the mark. They are valid enough against an imaginary 
•opponent : they do not touch the opinions which are actually held*. 
The allusions in Samuel, Am6s, and other pre-Exilic writings, disprove 
conclusively what no one maintains— viz., that the Levitical institutions 
were the creation of the Exilic period : they do not, in view of the 
allusions pointing in a contrary direction, show that these institutions 
existed at that early age with all the detail of precise definition and 
distinction which they now exhibit in the Priests 5 Code. And the 
statement, for instance, thaF certain critics “ relegate the Book of 

* Introduction,” p. 149. 

t The verses, as it happens, have been quoted for a different purpqse above, p. 267. 

t CONTEM PORABV REVIEW, April 1890. 
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Joshua to a post-Exilic date”* is a partial and husleading representa- 
tion of the fact, which is open to objections to which the opinion 
of the critics in question is not exposed. 

Nor has Principal Cave mastered even what I have writtefc myself. 
Or, at least, if he has mastered it, he has failed to present it correctly 
to his readers. He speaks of me (p. 008 seq.) as saying that “ the 
Levitical Code is later than Ezekiel” and “than the Exile*” This 
description is calculated to produce an extremely false . impression as* 
regards what I really hold. It is true Principal Cave quotes ftom 
p. 129 of my “ Introduction ” a sentence which, to a hasty reader, might 
seem to justify it ; but this sentence — the opening one in a discussion 
extending over several pages — must obviously be read in the light of 
what follows ; and my conclusion is formulated in terms which pre- 
clude all misconception. It is so important to me not to be here 
misunderstood, that I hope I may be pardoned for quoting a few lines : 

“ These arguments are cogent, and combine to make it probable that the 
completed Priests’ Code is the work of the age subsequent to Ezekiel. When, 
however, this is said, it is very far from being implied that all the institutions 
of P are the creation o f this age. The contradiction of the pre-Exilic litera- 
ture does not extend to the whole of the Priests’ Code indiscriminately. The 
Priests’ Code embodies some elements with which the earlier literature is in 
harmony, and which, indeed,- it presupposes : it embodies other elements 
with which the same literature is in conflict, and the existence^ of which it 
even seems to preclude. This double aspect of the Priests’ Code is recon- 
ciled by the supposition that the chief ceremonial institutions of Israel are 
in their origin of great antiquity ; but that the laws respecting them were 
gradually developed and elulxmited, and in the shape in which they are for - 
undated in the Priests' Code that they belong to the Exilic or early post- 
Exilic period. In its main stock, the legislation of P was thus not (as the 
critical view of it is sometimes represented by its opponents as teaching) 

‘ manufactured * by the priests during the Exile : it is based upon pre- 
existing Temple usage t and exhibits the form which that finally assumed 
(p. 185 f) . . . . Institutions or usages such as the distinction of clean and 
unclean, the prohibition to eat with the blood, sacrifices to be without 
blemish, regulations determining the treatment of leprosy, vows, the 
avenger of blood, <fcc., were ancient in Israel, and as such are alluded 
to in the earlier literature, though the allusions do not show that the 
laws respecting them had yet been codified precisely as they now appear in 
P”(p. 138). 

And I point out in a footnote that even a critic as radical a& 
Stade does not question that the greater part of Leviticus, as well as 
several of the laws of Numbers, embody the usages of the pre-Exilic 
Temple. I also speak quite unambiguously (pp. 144-0) of MoseB as 
th$ ultimate founder of the religious life of Israel, and the author of 
a System of ceremonial observance. And I show frequently that I 
am on my guard against the exaggerated or unsound arguments, 
which, it cannot be denied, have sometimes been resorted to by critics. 
Nevertheless, all this is unnoticed by Principal Cave. No one, I am 

* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, April 1890, p. 550. 

t The italics in this extract are in the original. 
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sore! would discover from his description what my opinion really 
was, or that I considered the roots of the Levitical system to be of 
great antiquity in Isiael,* and that it is only the completed Levitical 
•code which seems to me to belong, probably, to the Exilic or early 
post-Exilic period. f It is true, he alludes to certain earlier references 
to the code which I am said “ frankly ” to u allow”; but these 
references, instead of being objections to my theory (as the expression 
just quoted would naturally imply), in fact harmonise with it entirely. 
In two sentences, Professor A, B. Davidson, of Edinburgh, conveys a 
truer impression respecting my view of the Hexateuch than is to be 
derived from the whole of Principal Cave’s article. After signifying 
his general approval of the line adopted by me in dealing with Old 
Testament problems, and endorsing the opinion that critical con- 
clusions such as my own do not conflict with either the inspiration or 
the authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, Professor Davidson 
remarks t • — 

“ The conclusions reached are, in the main, those of the prevailing school 

of criticism, though with important modifications All through, 

particularly in regard to the Pentateuch, he insists much ou the distinction 
to he drawn between the date of the present writings and the date of the 
beliefs and practices contained in them,” 

It may be that Principal Cave shrinks from placing my actual 
view too fully before his readers, for fear lest they should discover 
that it just turns the flank of his own position as represented in the 
fifth chapter of his “Congregational Lecture.” Nevertheless, an 
•author has a right to be judged publicly, not by such fragments of 
his theory as an adverse critic may select for mention, but by his 
theory as he holds it himself, and with the qualifications and reserva- 
tions, if any, by which he accompanies it. And he, moreover, is surely 
not a far-sighted critic who neglects, from whatever cause, to address 
-himself to his opponent’s real position. § 

S. R. Driver. 

* As my comparison of Ezekiel (p. 138 seqq.) is one of the grounds on which this 
conclusion rests, it would have been fairer, perhaps, if Principal Cave had given his 
readers (p. 008) some indication of the fact, instead of merely utilising the occasion for 
the purpose of depreciating tho use made by me of the prophet. But, as it happens, 
his criticism only shows that he has misunderstood my argument. He has confused 
two very different cases— the case, viz., in which we have the contents of two passages to 
guide us in determining which is prior to the other, and the case in which we have 
nothing bnt a literary similarity to help us. The cases from Ezekiel belong nearly 
always to the former category. . 

t But it is not true that my ‘‘entire reasons " for this are “aspects of the very 
•dangerous argument of silence ” (p. 909). Principal Cave cannot have read t 
of my book with any attention. The reasons are based upon certain positive state- 
ments of Ezekiel, which are quoted; so, that, whether sufficient or *not, they are in 
any case not “ aspects ”, of the “ argument of silence. ” I more than once (pp. 81, 129, 
bottom) expressly guard myself against the misuse of the argument from silence. 

X In The Bookman, Nov. 1891, pp. jp, 70* 

§ May I point out an oversight to possessors of the first edition Of my volume? 
Page 519, line 22, “not” should be “ once only (2 Chron. ii. 7)/* Of course, 2 Chron* 
xviii. 15 is from 1 Kings axil 16. " • ' " * , 
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Part Second. 

O NE of the objects of Carlyle’s tour was to visit some of the 
distressed Unions, and Kilkenny was the first we reached. 
The Board of Guardians, who had perhaps nofc carried out the policy 
of the Government with sufficient deference, was suspended, and a 
Vice-Guardian appointed in its place. We met this officer at the 
table of the Mayor whose guests we were, and I abridge from the 
u Reminiscences ” Carlyle’s report of his experiences of various sorts in 
Kilkenny. An accident rendered him unfit for immediate work, but he 
was fortunate enough to get a long sleep and speedily rallied to his task. 

“ Kilkenny ; long feeble street of suburb ; sinks hollow near the Castle ; 
bridge and river there ; then rapidly up is inn. Oar to Dr. Cane’s/ 
O’Shaugnessy and the other two Poor-law Inspectors at dinner there ; still 
waiting (#£ or 9 p.m.), Duffy, Cane,’ and Mrs. 0. ; warm welcome : queer 
old house ; my foot a little sprained ; Dr. 0. bandaged it. Talking difficult ; 
no good out of the O’Shaugnessys, no good out of anything till I got away to 
bed. (Next day.) O’Shaugnessy takes us out in Cane’s carriage to look over 
his poor houses ; subsidiary poor-house (old brew house, I think), workhouse 
(being filled to bursting ; with some 8090 (?) paupers in all. Many women 
here ; carding cotton, knitting, spinning, Ac. Ac. place, and they, very clean ; — 

* but one can ,’ bad enough ! In other Irish workhouses, saw the like ; but 
nowhere ever so well. Big Church or Cathedral, of blue stones, limestony in 
appearance, a-building near this spot. Buttermilk pails (in this subsidiary 
poor-house, as in all over Ireland) — tasted from one ; not bad on hpt day. 
Eheu ! — omitted other subsidiary poor-houses (I think) ; walked towards 
original workhouse with its 3000. Workhouse ‘ordered as one could.’ CVS. 
proved to be the best of all the workers I saw in Ireland in this office ; but 
hip ^establishment quite shocked me. Huge arrangements for baking, stacks 
of Indian'meal stirabout; 1000 or 2000 great hulks of men lying piled up 
within brick walls, in such a country, in such a day ! Did a greater violence 
to the law of nature ever before present ifcsUf to sight, if one had an eye to 
me it % ' Schools, for girls, rather goodish ; for boys, clearly bad ; forward, 
impudent routine, scholar — one boy, with strong Irish physiognomy — getting 
bared to be an impudent superficial pretender. Ho ; or else sit altogether 
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stagnant, and so far as you can, rot. Hospital : haggard ghastliness of some 
looks, — literally, their eyes grown ‘colorless 9 (as Mahomet describes the 
horror of the Day of Judgment); ‘take me home I ' one half-mad was 
urging ; a deaf man ; ghastl j flattery of us by another, {his were the eyes) : 
ah me ! Boys drilling, men still piled within their walls : no hope but of 
stirabout ; swine’s meat, swine’s destiny (I gradually saw) : right glad to get 
away. Cane himself, lately in prison for ‘ repale/ now free and Mayor 
again, is really a pei'son oi superior worth. Tall, straight, heavy man, with 
grey eyes and smallish globular black head ; deep bass voice, with which he 
speaks slowly, solemnly, as if he were preaching. Irish (moral) Grandison — 
touch of that in hhn : sympathy with all that is good and manly however, 
and continual effort towards that. Likes me, is hospitably kind to me, and 
I am grateful to him. Up stairs about 8 o’clock (to smoke, I think), lie 
down on rough ottoman at bed’s end, for 5 minutes — fall dead asleep, and 
Duffy wakes me at one o’clock ! We are to go to-morrow morning towards 
Waterford^ — I slept again, till towards six. (Next morning.) Off with Duffy, 
in Dr.’s chariot, to Kailway Station about 10£ a.m.” 

Our talk was at first of the scenes in the workhouse. The house 
. was full of men fit for active industry, and women, many of whom 
were vigorous and healthy, squatting on the floor like negroes in a 
slave-ship. One Chamber of Horrors still remains in my memory : a 
narrow room where about thirty women sat round the walls, each 
carrying in her arms a pallid baby sickening in the poisoned air 
which they breathed over and over again, Carlyle was vehement in 
his indignation. He looked at many things in Ireland, he said, with 
silent pity, but the workhouse, where no one worked, was so unutter- 
ably despicable that he could net retain his composure. Consider the 
absurdity of shutting up thousands of forlorn creatures to be fed at 
the cost of beggars like themselves. Why not regiment these 
unfortunate wretches, put colonels and captains, sergeants and 
corporals, over them, and thrash them, if it proved needful, into habits 
of industry on some lands at home or in the colonies ? Try them for 
a couple of years, he would say, and if they could not feed and clothe 
themselves, they ought to be put out of the world. 

I suggested that he was indignant in the wrong quarter. These 
poor people did not object to work ; would, I had no doubt, be 
rejoiced at the opportunity of working to escape from their pandemo- 
nium, but the wisdom of the Empire assembled at Westminster 
decided that this being a workhouse they must on no account be 
permitted to do a stroke of work. They were not sluggards at all* 
but the serfs of a Parliament 
indolence and apathy. 

After a time the talk returned to men of letters. 

Dicker and Thackeray. 

\ I asked him to tell me about Dickens, respecting wh6m I commonly 
fdjund myself in a minority. His humour was irresistible, but was 


whid|kept them sweltering in compulsory 
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there a character in his books* except Mrs* Nieklebyy whom one met in 
actual life ? I read Thackeray over and over again, bit I bad rarely 
been tempted to return to a book of Dickens. ’ 

Dickens, he said, was a good little fellow, and one pf tKe mbsfc 
•cheery', innocent natures he had ever encountered. But he lived 
among a set of admirers who did him no good— Maclise the painter, 
Douglas Jerrold, John Forster, and the like, and he spent his entire 
income in their society. He was seldom seen in fashionable drawing?; 
rooms, however, and maintained, one could see, something of his . old 
reporter independence. His theory of life was entirely wrong. He 
thought men ought to be buttered up and the world made soft and 
accommodating for them, and all sorts of fellows have turkey for 
their Christmas dinner. Commanding and controlling and punishing 
them he would give up without any misgivings, in order to coax and 
soothe and delude them into doing right. But it was not in this 
manner the eternal laws operated, but quite otherwip. Dickens had 
not written anything which would be found- of much use in solving 
the problems of life. But he was worth something ; he was worth & 
penny to read of an evening before going to bed, which was about 
what a read of him cost you. His last book went on as pleasantly as 
the rest, and he might produce innumerable such like books in time. 

I suggested that the difference between his men and women and 
Thackeray’s seemed to me like the difference between Sinbad the 
Sailor and Robinson Crusoe. 

Yes, he said, Thackeray had more reality in him, and would cut 
up into a dozen Dickenses. They were altogether different at bottom. 
Dickens was doing the best in him, and went on smiling in perennial 
good humour ; but Thackeray despised himself for his work, and on 
that account could not always do it even moderately well. He was 
essentially a man of grim, silent, stern nature, but lately he had 
circulated among fashionable people, dining out every day, and he, 
covered this native disposition with a varnish of smooth, smiling com- 
placency, not at all pleasant to contemplate. The course he had 
got into since he had taken to cultivate dinner-eating in fashionable 
houses was not salutary discipline for work of any sort, one might 
surmise. 

I inquired if he saw much of Thackeray ? No, he said, not latterly. 
Thackeray was much enraged with hjm because, after he made a book 
of travels for the P. & O. Company, who had invited him to go on a 
voyage to Africa in one of their steamers, he (Carlyle) had compared 
the transaction to the practice of a blind fiddler going to and fro on 
a penny ferry-boat in Scotland, and playing tunes to the passengers 
for halfpence. Charles Duller told Thackeray, and when he com* 
plained, it was necessary to inform him frankly that it was undoubtedly 
his opinion that, out of respect for himself, and his profession, a man 
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like Thackeray ought not to have gone fiddling for halfpence or other- 
wise, in any steamboat under the sky* 

Diaky 1880. Speaking of both after they were dead, Carlyle said of 
Dickens that his chief faculty Was that of a comic actor. He would have 
made a successful one if he had taken to that sort of life. His public 
readings, which were a pitiful pursuit after all, were in fact acting, 
and very good acting too. He had a remarkable faculty for business ; 
he managed his periodical skilfully, and made good bargains with his* 
booksellers. Set him to do any work, and if he undertook it . it was 
altogether certain that it would be done effectually. Thackeray had 
far more literary ability, but one could not fail to perceive that he 
had nb convictions after all, except that a man ought to be a gentle- 
man, and ought not to, be a snob. This was about the sum of the 
belief that was in him. The chief* skill he possessed was making 
wonderful likenesses with pen and ink struck off without premedita- 
tion, and whicB|it was found he could not afterwards improve. 
Jane had some of these in letters from him where the illustrations 
were produced apparently as spontaneously as the letter. 

I said I was struck with a criticism which I heard Richard Doyle 
make on Thackeray, that he had a certain contempt for even the best, 
of his own creations, and looked down not only on Dobbin, but even 
on Colonel Newcome. He was a good-natured man. It was notable 
that he had written over and over again with enthusiasm about 
Dickens, but I could not recall any reference to Thackeray in Dickens’ 1 
writings during his lifetime, and only an icy ** In Memoriam " after 
his death. 

I asked him was it as a practical joke or to win a bet that Thackeray 
named the heroine of “ Pendennis ” after a famous courtesan then in 
London ? He said he did not know anything of this, but it could 
scarcely be an accident with a man about town like Thackeray. 1 
told him of an incident which would have wounded Thackeray cruelly 
had he known it. He wrote a bantering note to an Edinburgh 
Reviewer — Macvey 'Napier, if I remembered rightly — furnishing a 
complete list of his works, asking a review in that periodical, and! 
praying that his correspondent “ might deal mercifully with his 
servant.” He wanted a review to which he was eminently entitled, 
►and he was not ashamed to ask for it in a frank and direct manner;, 
but the letter was exhibited in a collection of autographs, in the 
waiting-room of Dr. Gully, the water doctor at Malvern, where block- 
heads would read it and misunderstand the entire transaction. 

Sikt James Stephen. 

I had read Sir James Stephen’s essays in the Edinburgh Review,. 
and was much struck with seme of them, especially the paper on 
.Hildebrand, and I inquired about him. He said be was u man bf 
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good brains, and excellent discipline, but of manner 4 So strange that 
it was a long time, in fact several years, before he came to understand 
what sort of capacity the man had in him. He was cemstantly ehaking 
and settling his head in a manner that was exceedingly ' foolish 
(mimicking), as if he was not satisfied with its position, and thought 
it might be arranged more conveniently. He was placed early in the 
Colonial Office, and had got trained in official life till he obtained a 
complete command of its formulas and agencies, and it was found, 
whoever was Colonial Minister, Stephen was the *real governor of the 
colonies. He bowed to every suggestion of the Minister, and was as 
smooth as silk, but somehow the thing he did not like was found 
never to be done at all. Charles Buller in his lively political youth 
named him Mr. Mothercountry— that is, the person who formulated 
the will of England for colonists, which was for the most part the 
will of James Stephen. His biographies of saints was a dilettante 
kind of task, which he took up on account of the quantity of eloquent 
writing that could be got out of it, not from any sympathetic or genuine 
love of the subject. He had no notion of living a life in any way 
resembling the lives of these men. He could talk about them, and 
inspect their doings with curious eyes, but doing like them was no 
part of his purpose ; quite otherwise, indeed. Stephen had recom- 
mended these subjects to him (Carlyle) before he took them up him- 
self, but he could not discern a vestige of human interest in them. 

Latterly, Stephen retired from official life, and got knighted. He 
retired on account of the death of his son. The young fellow was 
travelling in Germany without understanding German at all, and he 
got so puzzled and irritated, that he fell sick at Dresden, and finally 
died. His father and mother had been terribly shattered by this un- 
expected catastrophe ; and so Stephen gave up the Colonial Office, and 
retired to his family to try to knit up silently the. ravelled sleeve of 
life. He lived at Windsor, and seldom came to London now. Stephen 
was a clever man in his strange official way. He was one of the 
Cl&pham people, and though he professed to apply their creed to 
human affairs generally, he had small belief in its potency by this 
time one could see. 

Sir Henry Taylor. 

From Stephen the talk passed to Taylor. I spoke of <f Philip van 
Artevelde ” as a striking picture of a popular leader, with weaknesses 
and shortcomings enough not to be idealised out of human sympathy,, 
and expressed a desire to hear something of the author. Heniy 
Taylor, he said, was an official under Stephen in the Colonial Office, 
but not at all a man of the same intellectual girth and stature. But 
a notable person too ; a sagacious, vigilant, exact sort of man. Philip 
van Artevelde was his idea of himself ; but he was altogether a 
different person from that. He was cold and silent for the most part. 
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and rather wearisome from the formal way he stated his opinions. He 
had been a sailor, and had he stack by the ship he would have made 
an efficient serviceable officer ; for he had inflexible valour, and that 
silent 1 persistency which was the main thing which made England 
what it was. He was engaged just now on a comedy ; a decidedly 
hopeless project, the result of which would be considerably worse than 
nothing, for there was not the smallest particle of humour in the man. 
He might be said to be a steadfast student, though he read in all only 
half a dozen books ; but he read them a page a day. Bacon was one 
of them, and his great light on all subjects speculative or practical. 

I said, if I might judge by my own feelings, Mr. Taylor was a 
living evidence that there was much to be said in poetry for which 
prose had no adequate substitute, or that, at any rate, there, were 
men to whom poetry was a more natural vehicle of thought. I found 
his chief drama a constant enjoyment, but his prose, even on subjects 
which interested me considerably, had not the smallest attraction. There 
was ability and abundant experience in “ The Statesman,” for example, 
but I thought the style heavy, the ideal of a Minister of State low, 
and the motif poor, and even immoral. 

Carlyle replied that charges of that kind had been made against 
the book, but unjustly, as he* judged. Taylor expressed the highest 
ideal he had conceived of the thing he had been working among in 
the unprofitable racket of the Colonial Office. It was the result of 
his actual experience one might see ; a plea for a juster allowance for 
the many impediments which had to be encountered in working public 
affairs. He had a great reverence for whatever was standing erect, 
and thought we were bound to accept it cheerfully because it was able 
to stand, overlooking the fact that there was a question behind all that 
— an altogether fundamental question — on which our reverence strictly 
depended. He had a high opinion of his own class, and a silent, 
auger, one could perceive, at his (Carlyle s) unaccountable contempt 
for officialities. I would probably be interested to know that he had 
married a charming little countrywoman of mine, a daughter of Spring 
Bice, and lived out of town. He had got his office into such a 
perfect system that he could work it by attending a couple of hours 
a day. 

I replied, laughingly, that the whole Civil Service, I made no doubt, 
would be willing to work their offices in the same way if they were 
allowed. 

The London Press in 1849 , 

The talk fell upon newspapers. I spoke of John Forster as a man 
it was impossible not to like, and whose literary papers were often 
pleasant reading, but I could make nothing of his political articles in 
the Examiner, which seemed to me to have no settled policy or par- 
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pose. He replied that Forster for the most part advocated the theory 
of human affairs prevalent in fashionable Whig circles, if any one 
wanted to hear that sort of thing. He was a sincere, energetic, 
vehement fellow, who undertook any amount of labour to do service to 
one whom he knew, or, indeed, whom he did nob know. Jane got 

the long bulky MS. of a novel from Miss , a scraggy little 

woman, with nothing beautiful or attractive about her to oaptivate or 
inflame him, but with an agreeable quality of talk, too ; and he read # 
it through, cut objectionable things out of it, And prepared it, with 
much paiqs, as one could see, for the press, and it got read and talked 
about in London drawing-rooms. He was a man who liked to live 
among people who meant honestly, and, on the whole, choso his com- 
pany with tolerable success. If he got hold of any opinion that be 
came to believe, he made all manner of vehement noise and clatter 
over it, and forwarded it by every means he could devise ; but, if it 
fell into disrepute, and other people deserted it, he would just leave 
it there, and seek out some other fancy to fondle in plaCe of it. 
Forster was not a man who had any serious truth to proclaim, or any 
purpose in life which he laid to heart, but he was infinitely friendly, 
and entirely sincere in his attachments. A good upright man, one 
might confidently say. 

I said 1 had asked Forster lately who it was that was writing 
feeble imitations of Fonblanque in the Examiner since he had accepted 
office in the Board of Trade, and that I was surprised to learn that 
the writer was Fonblanque himself. The philosophical Radicals pro- 
claimed Fonblanque to be the greatest journalist in England; but, 
though he had skill and purpose, he seemed to me to altogether want 
passion and seriousness. His articles were pleasant reading enough, 
but Jeremy Bentham and Jonathan Wild did not always amalgamate 
naturally, and public interests could not be successfully treated in the 
spirit of an opera bouffe. 

Carlyle replied that Fonblanque was a better man $han I supposed ; 
a serious-looking fellow, with fire in his eyes, who seemed to con- 
sider that his task in the world was to expose fallacies of all sorts, 
which, in fact, he did with considerable adroitness and skill. 1 
rejoined that his paper had been the organ of the educated Kadicals 
who flourished in England in the Keform era, but that it had shifted 
round latterly to become a Government organ. Carlyle replied that 
Fonblanque had changed under the influence of circumstances, but not 
at all with conscious dishonesty. Lord Durham, when he came home, 
asked him dinner, and he began to circulate up and down in 
society yonder in London, and so came to look at the doings of the 
Government from quite another point of view. As for philosophical 
Radicalism, he had said all that was in him to say on that subject, 
which, if well considered, was intrinsically barren. 
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After a pause, he added that, among newspaper men, Rintoul, a Scotch 
printer, who owned the Spectator , was a man of deeper insight than any 
of them,* a man altogether free from romantic or visionary babblement ox 
the ordinazy echoes of parliamentary palaver. He was the first man in 
England who openly declared his complete disbelief in Reform and the 
Whigs, and now it was everywhere seen that his opinions were sound. 
He wrote the literary papers in his journal ; there was nothing very deep 
in them, but neither were they ever mere wind ; they meant something 
always. He speculated on the functions and uses of literature in a 
very natural manner. But he believed in nothing, and had but a poor 
barren theory of life, one might perceive. He was essentially a dili- 
gent and upright man, and he turned out a newspaper which, on the 
whole, was the best article of that kind to be found anywhere in 
England just now. 

Talfourd. 

In connection with journalism I mentioned Talfourd, and said I 
had read his dramas with profound disappointment, and could never 
get over the conviction that his reputation was the result of unduly 
favourable criticisms by his literary associates of two generations. 

Carlyle said not so in any sinister sense. He had lived among 
literary people from the time of Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt, 
had probably done them many kindnesses, and kept coquetting with 
letters from that time to this, and so they took an interest in him 
and praised his plays — over-praised them probably ; but Talfourd had 
not stimulated or invited this sort of notice. It was quite true, 
however, that hiB reputation was entirely undeserved. There was no 
potency in him ; nothing beyond the common, unless it was a sort of 
pathetic loyalty to his earliest associates. He had learned something 
of Charles Lamb’s fantastic method of looking at things. Lamb had 
no practical sense in him, and in conversation was accustomed to 
turn into quips and jests whatever turned up ; an ill example to 
younger men, who had to live their lives in a world which was alto- 
gether serious, and where it behoved them to consider their position 
in a spirit quite other than jocose ; for a wrong path led to the 
nether darkness. 

* Captain Sterling. 

I asked him about Captain Sterling, the Thunderer. He described 
his early career - 9 which is now sufficiently known, and passed on to 
his method of fabricating his thunderbolts. The Cantein, he said, 
used to drive about London, and mix in society, and visit clubs ail 
the forenoon. He heard what all manner of men said on the topics 
of the day, and at night sat down in his study and reproduced the 
express essence of what people were thinking, as no one else in 
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England could do. The old pagan was far and away the greatest 
popular journalist of our day. He saw deeper into things thta* 
Cobbett, and had an equally clear, vigorous, incisive expression. 

It was Sterling who carried the Times round to the Tories* He 
saw that there wa» no good likely to come out of the Whigs, 

. and that on the whole Peel was better entitled to support. It was 
rumoured up and down, in the trivial talk of London, that the Times 
was paid for this change, but this was altogether a mistake. Sterling 
'had acted on his knowledge and convictions, and# they soon came to 
be the convictions of his employers. In the end the poor fellow lost 
his intellect by a paralytic stroke. Afterwards he would talk sensibly 
enough, but his talk wanted sequence and connection. At worst he 
never uttered mere nonsense. Since his death people .missed his 
writings considerably, which was by no means wonderful when one 
considered the despicable makeshifts and inane trivialities which 
formed the bulk of what was called newspaper literature. Antony, 
whom I had met at Cheyne Row and elsewhere — Major Sterling — was 
his son. 

“Sartor Pi^artis.” 

As we were approaching Cork he told me there was a man there 
it would please him to see face to face if possible. When he was 
publishing “ Sartor,” only two men on the face of the globe recognised 
in it anything beyond bewildered bedlamite rhapsodies. One of them 
was Emerson, then a Unitarian preacher in America; the other a 
Cork priest named O’Shea. Loth of them wrote to Fraser, and said : 

Let us have more of ‘ Teufelsdrocfeh,’ for the man decidedly means 
something.” At that time it was not at all a question of renown, but a 
• question of living or not living, and he was very grateful to these 
men for a timely word of encouragement. 

1 told him’ nothing was easier than seeing Father O’Shea. He 
would be sure to meet him at the table of some of my friends in 
Cork, or we would call on him if he preferred. 

Carlyle then proceeded to say he wrote the “ Sartor” in a farm- 
house up in the Highlands, where ho and his wife lived, far enough 
.away from any intelligible creature. Their nearest neighbours lay 
live miles off— a respectable kind of people whom his wife had been 
« connected with before marriage, but who thought him, as he was 
poor enough at this time, a strange, dreamy sort of fellow, who had 
nothing in him, and he regarded their talk about as much as the 
croaking, of |i|^daws. He and his wife sometimes visited his mother- 
in-law, who livid fifteen miles away, and his own father and mother 
were at a still more inaccessible distance, and they lived quite* alone 
for the most part for seven years. It was here he wrote all the early 
'-reviews, but ad they produced a small and altogether precarious 
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income, he determined to write a book, and he wrote iC Sartor,” and 
brought it up to London, No respectable bookseller would buy it 
from him, or so much as publish it. . He found the literature of 
London at that time in a distracted condition, and he determined to 
remain throughout the winter, and observe it at .closer quarters. In 
the ond Fraser consented to take u Sartor ” for some small sum — he 
believed it must have been about eighty pounds — conditioning, how- 
ever, to put fifty copies of it together in volumes; and this was the 
way the book got itself published. 

When Fraser consented to put u Sartor ” into his magazine, he cut 
down the payment £5 a sheet. When he produced fifty copies of the 
entire thing collected together, half a dozen copies were sent to men 
of .letters in Edinburgh, not one of whom as much as acknowledged 
the receipt. 

I asked him if the judgment of the bookseller’s taste prefixed to 
€t Sartor ” was genuine. He said certainly it was genuine. It was the 
verdict of one of Murray's critics ; Lockhart was believed to be the 
man.* His opinion was altogether more favourable, if any one cared 
to know, than the writers of the Athenawrn, and the like of them, 
pronounced on the book when it was at last published as a whole. He 
had not found literature a primrose path ; quite otherwise, indeed. 
His earliest experiments had failed altogether to find acceptance from, 
able editors, and when, at length, he came to be recognised as a 
writer who had something to say, editors were still alarmed at the 
unheard-of opinions he promulgated, and probably because he did not 
wear the recognised literary livery of the period. He had tried for some 
permanent place in life with little avail, and had commonly eaten 
bread as hardly earned as any man's bread in England. He could 
testify tliat the literary profession, as it is called, had not been to 
him by any means a land flowing with milk and honey. He might say, 
were it of any moment at all, that, though he had a certain faculty 
of work in him, the woman who manufactured the last sensational 
novel had probably got more money for a couple of her strange 
ventures than he had been paid by the whole bookselling craft from 
the beginning to that hour. 

t * I. Highest Class, Bookseller’s Tastejr. 

Taster to Bookseller. — u The Author of Tevfelsdrodh is a person of talent ; his work 
displays here and there some felicity of thought and expression, considerable fancy 
and knowledge ; but whether or not it would take with the public seems doubtful. 
For a jeu iV a sprit of that kind it is too long : it would have suited better as an essay 
or article than as a volume. The Author has no great tact ; his wit is frequently 
heavy ; and reminds one of the German Baron who took to leaping on tables, and 
answered that he was learning to be lively, h the work a translatM|£ ” 

Bookseller to Editor. — “Allow me to say that such a writer reqWfes only a tittle 
more tact to produce a popular as well as an able work. Directly on receiving your 
permission I sent your MIS. to a gentleman in the highest class of men of letters, and 
an accomplished German scholar; I now enclose you his opinion, which, you may xely 
upon it, is a just one ; and I have too high an opinion of your good sense to,” &c. &c. 
— MIS. {penes nos), London , 17 th Seft ember, 1831. 
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I suggested that lie had been ill-interpreted by messieurs the critics - 
to readers to whom his writings were not only new, but were sure 
to be puzzling and alarming. 

As to criticism, he said Thackeray, John Sterling, and John Hill' 
had written of his work in various quarters with appreciation, and more 
than sufficient applause ; but criticism in general on books, and men, 
and things had become the idlest babble. Some of the foolishest and 
shallowest speculations about his books had appeared in the Revue dc.% 
Dauc Monde* by the editor ; btifc very lately some t papers on “ Crom- 
well,” by a writer named, or who signed himself, “ Montocut,” con- 
tained a deeper and truer estimate of his theory of life and human- 
interests than he had met anywhere in a review before. 

Method of Wokk. 

Speaking of his method of work, he said he had found the little 
wooden pegs which washerwomen employ to fasten clothes to a line 
highly convenient fqr keeping together bits of notes and agenda on 
the same special point. It was his habit to paste on a screen in 
his workroom engraved portraits, when no better could be had, of 
the people he was then writing about. It kept the image of the man 
steadily in view, and one must have a clear image of him in the mind 
before it was in the least possible to make him be seen by the reader. 

I said it was hard to rely on portraits. I had seen in an exhibition 
in Paris a portrait of Robespierre at the climax of his influence, and* 
he looked like a placid provincial practitioner whoso brow had not 
broadened with power or wrinkled with responsibility ; and I added, 
laughing, that he was not in the least “ sea-green.” I saw at the same 
time two contemporary portraits of Louis XVI., borrowed from some 
historic ch&fceau, as little like each other as Hamlet and Polonius. 

In one of them the artist had idealised the king’s face into a certain 
strength and dignity ; the other might be taken as the caricature of a 
constitutional king — it was such a coarse commonplace countenance 
as the daguerreotype sometimes unexpectedly reveals, and a clumsy 
figure on which royal millinery looked quite out of place. 

There was something in a genuine portrait, he said, which one could 
hardly fail to recognise as authentic. ,lt looked like an actual man, 
with a consistent character, and left a permanent image in the 
memory. 

Emeksox. 

«► 

Returning^) the subject of Emerson and “ Sartor,” he told me much- 
which is nowramiliar to every one, such as his unexpected visit to the 
Highlands, and his second visit to England, when he spent some days 
with Carlyle touring and visiting literary people, his issuing an edition* 
of “ Sartor” in America, and so forth. 
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I asked him if Emerson’s ideas could be regarded as original Ho 
replied that Emerson had, in the, first instance, taken his system out 
of “ Sartor” and other of his (Carlyle’s) writings, but he worked it out 
in a way of his own. It was based qh truth, undoubtedly ; but Emer- 
son constantly forgot that one truth may require to be modified by a 
precisely opposite truth. He had not a broad intellect, but it was 
clear, and sometimes even profound. His writings wanted consistency 
and a decisive intelligible result. One was constantly disappointed at 
their suddenly stopping short and leading to nothing. They were full 
of beauties — diamonds, or at times, bits of painted glass, strung 
un a thread, which had no necessary connection with each other. He 
frequently hit upon isolated truths, but they remained isolated— they 
nowhere combined into an intelligible theory of life. 

I asked him if he found more in the man than in his writings. He 
said, Ho ; when they came to talk with each other their opinions were 
constantly found to clash. Emerson believed that every man's self-will 
ought to be cultivated, that men would grow virtuous and submissive to 
just authority, need no coercion, and all that sort of thing. He knew 
there were men up and down the world fit to govern the rest ; but he 
conceived that, when such a man was found, instead of being put in 
the seat of authority, he ought to be restrained with fetters, as a thing 
dangerous and destructive. He bore, however, with great good humour 
the utter negation and contradiction of his theories. He had a sharp 
perking little face, and he kept bobbing it up and down with “ Yissir, 
yissir M (mimicking) in answer to objections or expositions. He got 
mixed up with a set of philanthropists, but I told him, Carlyle added, 
that we had long ago discovered what sort of a set they were, and 
that they would be mightily rejoiced to get any decent captain to 
march at their head. Emerson, however, could not be induced on any 
conditions to applaud their sordid peace, or preach the panacea of cold 
water. 

Father O’Siiea. 

He met Father O’Shea repeatedly at Cork. I was present during 
their interviews, but, as he has given some account of them himself 
in the Ct Reminiscences,” I naturally prefer it to my notes : 

“.Rain slightly beginning now, 1 return; take to writing : near 11 
o’clock, -announces himself ‘Father O’Shea!’ (who 1 thought had been 
dead;) to my astonishment, enter a little groy haired, ifitelligent-and-bred 
looking man, with much gesticulation, boundless loyal welcome, red with 
dinner and some wine, engages thatwe are to meet to-morrow, —and again 
with explosion of welcome, goes his way. This Father O^hea, some l ft 
years ago, had been, with Emerson of America, one of the tutor sons of Adam 
who encouraged poor bookseller Eraser, and didn’t discourage him, to go on 
with ‘ Teufelsdrockh.’ I had often remembered him since; had not long 
before re-enquired his name, but understood somehow that ho was dead 
and now ! To bed, after brief good night to Huffy ; and, for rattling of 
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window (masses of pamphlets will not still it) cannot, till near 5 A.M., get to 
sleep at all.” 

Next day he met Father, O'Shea at dinner with Mr. Denny Lane, 
another ex-political prisoner. 

“ Fine brown Irish figure, Denny [he says] ; distiller — ex*repaier ; frank, 
hearty, honest air ; like Alfred Tennyson a little. 0 

“ Opposite me at dinner was Father Shea, didactic, loud-spoken, courteous, 
good’ every way — a true gentleman and priest in the Irish style. . . . * 
Good O’Shea, who I hear labours diligently among a large poor flock ; Ptus] 
:) or 4 curates : and though nothing of a bigot, seems tyily a serious man.” 

We made a brief stay at Killamey, our host being Shine Lalor, 
who had barely escaped imprisonment in the late troubles. His resi- 
dence, Castle Lough, was one of the show places of Killarney, and 
he brought Carlyle to the points of chief interest in the Lake district. 
There is a long account of this experience in the “ Reminiscences,” 
but it does not invite citation. 

A Kerry Homestead. 

The land question was a constant topic, and one day, as we drove 
through the county Kerry, I interrupted a colloquy on Irish landlords, 
in which Carlyle was disposed to insist that difference of religion 
made the people unduly suspicious of them, by inviting him to get 
off our car, and enter some huts on Lord Kenmare’s estate, that he 
might judge for himself what sort of homes a landlord who professed 
the same creed as his tenants provided for them. Here is the account 
he* gives in the “ Reminiscences ” of the district, the people, and tlieir 
homes : 

“Bare, blue, bog without limit, ragged people in small force working 
languidly at their scantlings or peats, no other work at all ; look hungry in 
their rags; hopeless, 'air as of creatures sunk boyond hope. Look into one 
of their huts under pretence of asking for a draught of water; dark, 
narrow, two women nursing, other young woman on foot as if for work; 
but it is narrow-, dark, as if the people and their life were covered under u 
tub, or 4 tied in a sack’; all things smeared over too with a liquid green ; — 
the cow (I find) has her habitation here withal. No water ; the pour young 
woman produces butter-milk ; in real pity I giVc her a shilling. Duffy had 
done the like in the ad joining cottage, ditto, ditto in Cha router, with the 
addition that a man lay in fever there. These were the wretchedest popu- 
lation I saw in Ireland. 1 Live, sir ? The Lord knows ; what we can beg, 
and rob/ (rob means scrape vp ; I suppose ?) : Lord Kin mare’s people, lie 
uever looks after them, leases worthless bog, and I know- not what. Bog 
all teclaimable, litne everywhere in it : swift exit to Lord Kimmire and the 
leases, or whatever the accursed incirfms is ! ” 

After we set, out again on our journey, Carlyle said he often thought 
bow like Ireland was to the Irish horse Larry, which he had up at 
Oraigenputtock. . Larry sometimes broke into insubordination, but, on 
the whole, he was one of the most generous, kindly, and affectionate 
fellows that one could anywhere encounter. Mrs. Carlyle became 
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dissatisfied with her mount one day, they were riding on the moors* 
and proposed to try Larry. Up to that moment Larry had been 
skittish and intractable, but after Jane got on his back he behaved 
himself like a gentleman. He was on honour, and conducted himself 
accordingly. 

I suggested that Larry, like his country, knew when he was well- 
treated, and had a decided objection to perpetual whip and spur. 

t Miss O’Neill, 

During our journey through the county Cork Carlyle decided to- 
visit Sir William and Lady Beecher, to whom he had brought intro- 
ductions from Major Sterling, and he quitted me a day or two for this, 
purpose. I was curious to hear of Lady Beecher, who was once the- 
famous Irish actress Miss O’Neill. 

He said he could not contrive to like her. She was & striking 
figure, but she had cold, cruel eyes, and a silent, reserved air which 
was altogether disagreeable. She lived in stern reserve, and imposed 
her rigorous formal character upon her household and everything’ 
about her. Her face might once have been handsome, but he did 
not think it ever could have been beautiful to him. It was now 
worn and faded, but her bearing was stately and striking. 

. 1 asked if I was to imply that she played the tragedy queen in 
private life. 

No, he said, nothing could be more simple and systematic than her 
habits. She lived in constant obedience to what she called her duty* 
a sort of thrall of the Thirty-nine Articles and that sort of thing. 
Very sincerely, too, one could see. 

When he arrived she had evidently not liked him, and peered at 
him through her cold blue eyes, half shut with anxious scrutiny; but 
she came to like him better afterwards, and opened them a little. 
There was an immense portrait of her as Juliet, the one commonly 
engraved, he believed, which the artist had taken out to Russia when 
the Emperor brought him there, but his brother brought it back, and 1 
the ojid baronet purchased it. There was much more geniality and 
kindliness about the eyes in the portrait than the lady exhibited just 
now. She spoke about her former connection with the stage like one 
quite above all accidents of that kind ; as a Sovereign might speak of 
some incident of her early life in exile. There were two young 
daughters, the youngest really a lovely little lassie, and three boys 
two were going to be barristers, and one was a soldier in Canada. 
The old baronet, who was stricken with disease, was a fine simple old 
gentleman, and th$ir house was a thorough English mansion. 

Our meeting again at Limerick is noted in the “ Reminiscences * r 

“ Long low street, parallel to our rail ; exotic in aspect, Lim 1 plebs live* 
there.— Station, strait confused ; amid rain ; — and Duffy stands there, with 
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sad loving smile, a glad sight to me after all ; and so in omnibus, with 
spectre, blacksmith, and full fare of others,— (omnibus that couldn't have a 
window opened) to 4 Cruise's Hotel,’ — Cruise himself, a lean, eager-looking 
little man of forty, most reverent of Duffy, as is common .here, riding with 
us. Private worn ; and ambitious — bad dinner, kickshaws (sweetbreads, 
salmon, & c ) and un eatables.” 

“ July 24. — Glove shop ; Limerick gloves, scarcely any made now ; buy a 
pair of cloth gloves ; n. b. have my gutta-percha shoes out sole tug with 
leather, gutta having gone like toasted cheese on the paving in the late hot 
weather; right glad to have leather shoes again ! Breakfast bad ; confused 
inanity, of morning, settling, & c , about noon Duffy goes away for Galway ; 
and I am, to follow after a day. Foolish young Limerick philosopher, — a 
kind of <%oung Limerick ’ (neither Old nor Young Ireland), in smoking 
room !( wretched place), smokes with me while DufFy is packing to go; 
shewed me afterwards the locality of the Mitchel-and-Meagher tragi- 
comedy, and ciceroned me thro’ the streets. Quaker IJn thunk at 8^ r.M. ; 
lean triangular visage (kind of * Chemist,’ I think), Irish accent, altogether 
English in thought, speech and ways. Rational exact man ; long before 
any other 1 could see in these parts.” 


We had brief snatches of talk at Limerick when the day’s sight- 
seeing was done. 


“ Festus.” 


I asked him if he knew anything of a poem called “Festus.” A 
hard-headed young Scotchman wanted to give me a specimen of 
convenient bookbinding, and offered me a volume, which he said I 
might take without scruple, as he would never open it again : it was 
the maddest rhapsody ever printed in legible type. This was “ Festus,'’ 
but I found it to be rich in poetry and sparkling with imagery of 
singular freshness and power. 

“Festus” he said he had never read, but he understood it was 
“ Faustus ” in a new garment, a sort of lunar shadow of Faust. Having 
eaten his pudding he was content, and felt no inclination to eat it 
again rdchauffd. The poem made a great sensation in New England, 
and might have merits of which he was not aware. A troublesome 
fool had volunteered to bring the author, Bailey, to Cheyne Row, and 
it was probable he (Carlyle) had not treated him well. He was 
abrupt and impatient, he believed, confounding Bailey with the 
fellow who had volunteered to be sponsor for him. The young man 
was writing just now for a Nottingham newspaper of which his 
father was printer, or something of that sort. 


Irish History. 

It was inconceivable, he went on to say, how Irishmen fought 
futile and forgotten battles over again. Petrie (artist and antiquary, 
whom he had met in Dublin) was still in a rage against Bryan 
Boroihme for having upset the ancient constitution of Ireland— not 
a very serious calamity one might surmise. It was working well, 
it seemed— or it seemed to Petrie, at any rate — till Bryan con- 
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((tiered and brought into subjection the subordinate princes. Bryan 
pleased the immortal gods, but the other parties pleased Petrie. 
Bryan Boroihme, his friends and enemies, his conquests over Celts 
and Danes, presented to one’s mind only interminable confusion and 
chaos, or if there might, as my head-shaking implied, be a ground- 
plan more or less intelligible, it was not worth- searching for. But 
there was a period of Irish history really impressive and worthy to be 
remembered, when the island undoubtedly sent missionaries throughout 
all the world then «known to mankind, when she was a sort of model 
school for the nations, and in verity an island of saints. £ A book 
worthy to be written by some large-minded Irishman was one on. 
that period, accompanied by another, which unhappily would be a 
tragic contrast, on the present and future of the country. 

J said it was an Irish “ Past and Present ” he desired, but I 
thought there was more need of an Irish “ Chartism,” a vehement 
protest against tlie wickedness of ignorant and persistent mis- 
government. 

There was misgovernment enough in Ireland, he said, and in 
England too, where,, however, it was encountered in an altogether 
different spirit. This longing after Bryan Boroihme was not a salu- 
tary appetite. There was scarcely a man, he should say, among the 
whole catalogue of Bryan Boroihmes worth the trouble of recalling. 

I suggested that they would compare favourably with the English 
rulers from Henry VIII. to George IV., both august personages 
included. 

Henry VIII. 

Henry [ he said], when one came to consider the circumstances he 
had to deal with, would be seen to be one of the best kings England 
had ever got. He had the right stuff in him for a king, he knew 
his own mind ; a patient, resolute, decisive man, one could see, who 
understood what he wanted, which was the first condition of success in 
any enterprise, and by what methods to bring it about. He saw what 
was going on in ecclesiastical circles at that time in England, and 
perceived that it could not continue without results very tragical for 
the kingdom he was appointed to rule, and he overhauled them effec- 
tually. He had greedy, mutinous, uuveracious opponents, and tp* 
chastise them was forced to do many things which in these senti- 
mental times an enlightened public opinion [lan>ghvnfj\ would alto- 
gether -condemn ; but when , one looked into the matter a little, it was 
seen that Henry for the most part was right. 

I suggested that among the things he wanted, and knew how to get, 
was as long a roll of wives as the Grand Turk. It would have been 
it more humane method to have taken them, like that jtotentate, simul- 
taneously than successively ; he would have been sayed the need of' 
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killing one to make room for another, and then requiring Parliament 
to disgrace itself by sanctioning the transaction. 

Carlyle replied that this method of looking at King Henry’s life did 
not help much to the understanding of it. He was a true ruler at a 
time when the will of the Lord’s anointed counted for something, and 
it was likely that he did not regard himself as doing wrong in any of 
these things over which modern sentimentality grew so impatient. 

The Chelsea Philosophy. • 

Apropos of the difficulty most people would have in accepting his 
theory of Henry’s character (which the reader will remember was not 
yet gilded and varnished by Mr. Froude), I spoke of other difficulties. 
I told him a scoffing friend of mine suggested that the Chelsea 
Philosophy included two theories impossible to reconcile ; one insisted 
that a man without a purpose in life was no better than carrion, the 
other that a man who affirms he had a purpose was a manifest quack 
and impostor. For myself, I said, I found a difficulty of a similar 
nature, which I would be glad to have cleared up. He taught that 
a man of genius is commonly quite unconscious of the gift, and he 
treated with contempt as a cheat any one who professed to be so 
endowed. Suppose, I added, 1 ask you, Are you a man of genius? 
If you say No, how am 1 to accept that as a satisfactory answer ? If 
you say Yes, consider on your own theory what consequence follows. 

He laughed, and said that, with proper deductions for the practical 
purpose in view, on each occasion, all this would be found to be 
altogether in harmony. As to himself, a forlorn and heavily laden 
mortal, with many miseries to abolish, or subdue into silence, he made 
no claim to preternatural endowments of any sort ; few mortals less. 
As for genius, genius was in some senses strict vigilance, veracity, 
and fidelity to fact, which every mortal must cherish if his life was 
not to have a tragic issue. After ft long pause of silent meditation 
he went on : 

One had to accept the manifest facts ; how else ? Not oho man 
in a million spoke truth in these times, or acted it, and hence 
the condition of things. Thousands of wretches in the poor-house, 
and hundreds busy fox-hunting or foreign touring in complete 
indifference to them. A man of the rascal species, who set up a 
bonk of lies as his capital and equipment in life, could not have 
existed before the last century ; but now you found a man of that 
class wherever you turned up and down the world. Plain dealing 
and frank speaking seemed to have vanished. Every year it was 
harder and harder to get an honest article of any fabric — a thing 
which was what it purported to be, or was not something shamefully 
the reverse of that. The inevitable end and net result of this sort of 
thing was one which he need not be at the trouble of specifying. 
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I told him that a lively young man of my acquaintance insisted 
that there was something to be said for shoddy. For his part, he did 
not want coats, trousers, hats, and handkerchiefs to last for ever, and 
make a man look like a caricature of himself. If they lasted a shorter 
time they cost less and you could renew them oftener. A hat that 
would look well for twelve months, if ever there was such a hat, cost 
a sum for which you could equip yourself with a shoddy hat once a 
quarter, having freshness as well as novelty of structure. And women 
were able to dressF infinitely better and more effectively at the same 
cost under the shoddy system. 

Yes, he said, there was always an Advocatas Diaboli who had a 
good word for his distinguished client, but the less men trafficked in 
that sort of commodity the better it would be for them. 


Bcckle. 

I asked him about Buckle. I had recently read the first volume 
of his introduction to a History of Civilisation in England,” and 
thought it exhibited prodigious reading and a remarkable power of 
generalisation ; but the style seemed to me clumsy, and coloured with 
perpetual egotism. Carlyle said he could not be pestered reading 
the book beyond the extracts one found in the weekly papers. 
Buckle had a theory of life one could see to which he required his 
facts to infallibly correspond — at their peril [lavghiny]. 

I suggested that Mr. Buckle had gathered valuable materials. 
Macaulay, with the same facts, would have written half a dozen essays, 
which would become familiar to every reading household in England, 
and there was another writer who would have extracted the essential 
•oil from them to better purpose. Buckle’s theory was that the world 
owed its progress, not to the influence of religion or the arts- of 
civilisation, but to what he called inquiry — meaning scepticism. 
From it, he insisted, came religious liberty and tho gradual re- 
cognition of political rights. The philosopher of Chelsea taught that 
the course of history was regulated by the lives of great men; Mr. 
Buckle insisted that it was regulated by the course of great rivers. 
Nations were misled, he affirmed, by not sufficiently investigating 
natural causes. He regarded the human race as the bond-slaves of 
external phenomena; a rich soil or a temperate climate produced 
wealth, and civilisation followed but never preceded the creation of 
capital. Civilisation sprang Tip in an alluvial soil, or under a genial 
sky; and the distribution of wealth as well as the creation was 
.governed entirely by physical laws. ! 

/ The eternal laws of the universe, Carlyle said, told an altogether 
4ifferent story, and the man who refused to recognise them, or insisted 
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on reconstructing the world on a theory of his own, was not worth 
the pains of listening to. 

People kept asking him, u Have you read Bucklers book ? ” bat he 
answered that he had not, and was not at all likely to do so* , He 
saw bits of it from time to time in reviews, and found nothing 
in them but shallow dogmatism and inordinate conceit. English 
literature had got into such a condition of falsity and exaggeration 
that one may doubt if we should ever again get a genuine book. 
Probably not There were no longer men to * write or to read 
them, and the ultimate result of that sort of thing was one which 
might be conceived. I said it was not pleasant to begin life with so 
dark a look-out. 

Mazzini. 

I asked him about the party of Young Italy and its leader. 
Mazzini, he said, was a diminutive, dark-visaged, little fellow, 
with bright black eyes, about .the stature of that newspaper Barry 
whom we had encountered at Cork.* Mazzini was a perfectly honour- 
able and true man, but possessed by wild and fanciful theories 
borrowed from the French Republicans. lie believed in Georges 
Sand and that sort of cattle, and was altogether unacquainted with 
the true relation of things in this world. The best thing that had 
ever befallen him was the opening of his letters by Sir James Graham ; 
he was little known in London before that transaction ; known, in 
fact, to few people except the circle in Cheyne Row. But afterwards 
he had innumerable dinner invitations, and got subscriptions up and 
down London for his Italian schools and other undertakings. 

DfAHY 1854. — I spoke to Mrs. Carlyle of Mazzini, whose name just 
then was a good deal in the newsp&pers. She said his character, 
which was generous and self-devoted, was greatly spoiled by a spirit 
of intrigue, lie was always thinking what advantage he could get 
out of every occurrence. 

Advantage for his cause ? I queried. 

Yes, advantage for his cause, she said ; but by methods such a man 
should scorn. It was he who planned the dinner of revolutionists 
at the American Consul’s lately, which got the American Ambassador 
into such a scrape. The Consul, a young American — Saunders .was 
probably his name — pestered Mazzini to dine with him. He would 
only consent on condition that Garibaldi, Kossuth, Ledru-Rollin, 
and the rest were invited. An old Pole, it was said, had to borrow 
a sovereign to get his uniform out of pawn. Mazzini expected great 
results in Italy and Hungary from the false interpretation which 
would be put on this dinner with an American official. Ledru-Rollin 
and Kopsjuth^ who hated each other, met there for the first time, 

* Michael Joseph Barry, then editor of the Souihern Reporter, 

VOL. hXV V 
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and probably never again. In fact, it vras all a stage play, which 
Mazzini expeoted to i prodtfe th6 effect of a sincere and serious 
transaction.* 

I said I bad supposed him too grave and proud for anything like 
a trick. She said he was certainly grave and dignified, but he some- 
times uttered trivial sentimentalities, with this air of gravity and 
dignity, in a way that was intensely comic. He was entirely en- 
grossed in his purpose, however, while one of his brother triumvirs 
in the government *of Rome actually wrote to London to say that tie 
Westminster Bevieio need not despair of an article he had promised, 
he would send it with the delay of a month or two. This was a 
national tribune pour rive . ** 

Lynch Law. 

* 

Speaking of strikes, he said artisans had probably been ill-used ; 
Injustice was to be met with in all departments of human affairs, but 
they had attempted to right themselves by methods which could on 
no account be tolerated — systematised outrages resembling the ugly 
gambols of Lynch law beyond the Atlantic. 

I suggested that something might be said for Lynch law. It was 
the only chivalry of the old type left in the world, which righted 
wrongs and chastised evil-doers for the simple love of justice! Its 
officials might be regarded by imaginative persons as the knigbt- 
errants of the nineteenth century. 

Carlyle laughed, and said they were knights worthy of the century ; 
blind, passionate, ignorant of real justice, and intolerably self-confident 
in their ignorance. Lynch law was the invention of a people given 
to loud talk and self-exhibition^ who had done nothing considerable 
in the world that he had ever heard of. 

At Galway our host was a man who had afterwards a remarkable 
career — Edward Butler, then the editor of a Nationalist journal, who 
had been a State prisoner recently, and became a few years later 
leader of the Sydney bar and Attorney-General of New South Wales. 
In the “ Reminiscences ” Carlyle notes a curious rencontre at this 
time : 

44 Hospitable luncheon from this good editor, Duffy’s ^-editor now, I 
think ; — in great tumult, in blazing dusty sun, we do get seated in tile 
4 Tuam Oar,’ quite full and — Walker [introduction from Major Sterling, 
brother of John Sterling] recQgfftting me, inviting warmly both Duffy and 
mo to his house at* Sligo, and mounting up beside me, also for Tuam this 
night, — roll prosperously away, Duffy had almost rubbed shoulders with 
Attorney-General Monahan ; a rather sinister polite gentiem&n in very 

* u On Tuesday last, the evo of Washington’s birthday, Gr. N.. Sanders* Esq,, the 

American Consul at London, gave an international dinner at his residence, when there 
were present Mr. Buchanan, Kossntb, Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin, Sil L Waimsdey, M.P., 
Garibaldi, Worcell, Orsini, Pulsky, Hertzen, and Mr. Welsh, Attache to the Legation, in 
London :’~-2Uu#trated London Ncw* } Feb. 25, 1854. 
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clean linen, who strove hard to have got him hanged lately, hot couldn’t, 
such was the bottomless condition of the thing called 1 Law’ in Ireland.” 

The Queen’s College, of which Galway seemed to be particularly 
proud, planted on the lonely and desolate shores of Lough Corrib, 
opposite the poor-house, appeared to Carlyle like a reduced gentle- 
man sitting in the mud waiting for relief from the establishment over 
the way. 

On our journey towards Sligo an incident occurred so unexpected 
and characteristic that it deserves to be mentioned! We were inside 
passengers by a mail coach, and before it started a young bride and 
bridegroom on their honeymoon joined us. The bride was charming, 
and Carlyle courteously talked to her about sight-seeing and the 
pleasures of travelling, mounting at times to higher themes, like a 
man who never had a care. He got out of the coach for a moment 
at a roadside Btation, and the bride, whom I happened to have known 
at Belfast, from whence she came, immediately exclaimed, “ Who is 
that twaddling old Scotchman who allows no one to utter a word but 
himself ? ” I was so tickled by this illustration of the folly of 
scattering pearls in unsuitable places, that I burst into a guffaw of 
laughter, which was not easily extinguished. In the evening Carlyle 
asked me what I had been laughing at so boisterously. I told him, 
expecting him to be as much amused as I was. But philosophers, I 
suppose, don’t like to be laughed at by young brides, for he was as 
much disconcerted by the incident as a beau of four-and-twenty. 
The absurdity of her judgment he refused to see, and was disposed 
to insist that she was merely a charming embodiment of the vox 
pvpvli % for undoubtedly he was an old Scotchman, and probably 
twaddled a good deal to no purpose. 

Mohe Odds and Ends. 

During our western journey the talk one day was confined to 
trifles. I asked him if he had ever come to any decision as to the 
authorship of “ Junius.” He replied that in his opinion it did not 
matter a brass farthing .to any human being who was Junius. I 
rejoined that one could not well be indifferent to a question which it 
wa$ alleged touched the honour of either Burke, Chatham, Gibbon, 
or Grattan. There was a library of ^ntroversy on the question — 
books, pamphlets, essays, and articlei^Pthe writers of which must * 
have set a considerable value on the solution of the problem* It 
probably did not, Carlyle said, concern the honour of Burke and the 
others in the slightest degree. Persons who dealt with questions of 
this nature seemed to be of opinion, if any one cared to know, that 
Fhilip Pranas was the man. 

I said that if I was sure of anything in the business it was that 
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Francis was nofc the man. After his return from India he was con- 
stantly posing as a provable Junius, and after his death his wife 
made the claim definitely on his behalf; but if Junius wanted to be 
known he had the means of putting the matter outside the regions 
of doubt. I was persuaded that Francis was Junius’ amanuensis and 
intermediary with Woodfall, and was fond of masquerading in his 
master’s cast clothes. Carlyle made no answer, and proceeded to 
speak of other things. 

I told him of & time when I had travelled over a part of our 
present route with John Mitchel and John O’Hagan (both known to 
him). After supper one evening, as O’Hagan read aloud a chapter of 
if Sartor Resartus,” a commercial traveller who had strayed into the 
room demanded if we were playing a practical joke, pretending to 
read and applaud such astonishing nonsense. O’Hagan mildly assured 
him it was a genuine book he read, written by Thomas Carlyle. 
“ Carlisle,” he exclaimed, “I am not astonished at anything that fellow 
would publish. I saw his shop in Fleet Street, with a bishop in one 
window and the devil in another.” O’Hagan informed him that Thomas 
Carlyle was as different a person from Richard Carlisle as Solomon 
the wise king from Solomon the old clothes-man. But he refused to 
bo persuaded. “ Why, sir,” he repeated, “ I saw with my own eyes 
his shop in Fleet Street, with the bishop and the devil side by side.” 

Carlyle said the bagman was better informed than his class since 
he knew enough to construct an hypothesis of his own on the subject. 
Opinions and criticisms about himself were things he heard with little 
satisfaction ; they were for the most part unutterably trivial and 
worthless. He was known in some small degree to a few men whom 
he knew in turn, and that was all tKat was needful or salutary. 

I told him that when I was in London a few weeks before I heard 
people laughing a good deal at the idea of him which had impressed 
itself on the mind of a Whig official of the second class. At a dinner- 
table the talk fell on the philosopher of Chelsea. After puzzling for 
a while to identify him, the official asked his neighbour in a whisper, 
“ Isnt that the man who wrote the ‘ French Revolution ’ — with a 
Scotch accent ? ” 

Carlyle laughed heartily, and imitated his unknown critic in various 
banal phrases always ending with the Scotch accent. I Suggested 
that the official instead of a wofild have made an epigram if he 
had inquired whether the Sj^Garlyle in question was not the afljan 
who wrote all his speculations about Ireland with a decidedly Scotch 
accent ? He laughed, and told the story of the Scotch judge' who 
thought a little hanging would be very useful to a prisoner, implying, 
I suppose, that a little rough usage was .wholesome for Ireland, 

1 told him that a student, in whose capacity and disposition I had 
a strong belief, asked for a line in his handwriting, & guiding maxim, 
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if he might choose. We had bow arrived Sit our hotel, and Carlyle 
wrote on a scrap of paper, as fitting counsel for the case in hand, 
“ Fais tori fait” * 

Recurring to Mitchel, he asked if difference of policy had^been the 
main cause of our separation. 

Certainly, I said, it had. He wafted to advise the people not to 
pay poor-rate, poor-rate being the poor man’s rent, and to prepare 
for immediate insurrection, when famine was everywhere in the 
island, and the French Revolution had not revived* the national Spirit 
But he, Carlyle, was accountable for another cause of our difference ; 
he had taught Mitchel to oppose the liberation of the negroes, and the 
emancipation of the Jews. Mitchel wanted to preach these opinions 
in the Nation , but I could not permit this to be done, my own con- 
victions being altogether different. 

Mitchel, he said, would be found to be right in the end ; the black 
man could not be emancipated from the laws of nature, which had 
pronounced a very decided decree on the question, and neither could 
the Jew, 

W. E. Forsteh. 

Towards the end of July, the young Quaker, whose arrival Carlyle 
had promised somewhere on the journey, suddenly joined us. He was 
engaged in administering a fund which his family and friends had 
raised for the relief of Irish distress, and has left a record of what he 
saw in Ireland which, for ghastly horror, rivals Defoe’s picture of the 
Great Plague. He was at that time a vigorous, active young fellow, 
of simple habits and simple speech, in which no one would have 
detected the future statesman. In the “ Reminiscences ” Carlyle thus 
records his arrival : 

u Car to Ballina ( Bctlly is place, vallum) ; drivers, hoots, &c., busy packing. 
Tuam coach (ours of yesterday) comes in ; there rushes from it, shot as if by 
cannon from Yorkshire or Morpeth without stopping, — W. E. Forster! 
very blue-nosed, l ut with news from my wife, and with inextinguishable 
good-humour ; he mounts with us almost without refection, and we start 
for Ballina ; public car all to ourselves ; gloomy hulks of mountains on the 
left ; country ill-tilled, some imtilled, vacant, and we get upon wide stony 
moorland, and como in sight of the desolate expanses of i Lough Con.’ .... 
Duffy has been at mass and sermon. Priest reproving practices on 1 patron 
clays ' (pilgrimages, which issue now in whisky mainly), with much good 
sense, says Duffy.” # 

M Westport we came on a ruined population overflowing the 
workhouse and swarming in the streets. They were idle, or only 
making believe to work here and there, the Parliament in London 
having peremptorily negatived the proposal to turn these huge build- 

* This was the late Canliel Hoey, whose too early death is announced while these 
pages are being revised. 
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ings into manufactories, where useful industries might be taught to 
young men and women, while the able-bodied were employed in 
raising the food they consumed. This is Carlyle’s account of the 
place : 

“ Human swinery has here reached its acme, happily : 30,000 paupers, in 
this union, population supposed to b# 60,000. Workhouse proper (I suppose) 
cannot hold above 3 or 4000 of them, subsidiary workhouses and outdoor 
relief for the others. Abomination of desolation ! what can you make of it ? 
Outdoor quasi-Mori ; 3 or 400 big' hulks of fellows tumbling about with 
shares, picks, and bariws, ‘ levelling ’ the end of their workhouse hill ; at 
first glance you would think them all working ; look nearer, in each shovel 
there is some ounce or two of mould, and it is all make-believe ; 5 or 600 
boys and lads pretending to break stones. Can it be a charity to keep men 
alive on these terms ? . . . . Fifty-four wretched mothers sat rocking young 
offspring in one room ; vogue la galore, * Dean Bourke 1 (Catholic priest, to 
whom also wo had a letter) turns up here ; middle-aged, middle-sized figure, 
rusty ish black coat, hessian boots, white stockings, good-humoured, loud- 
speaking face, frequent Lundy foot snuff; a mad pauper woman shrieks to 
be towards him, keepers seize her, bear her off, shrieking ; Dean, poor fellow, 
has to take it 1 asy/ I find — how otherwise ? Issuing from the workhouse 
ragged cohorts are in waiting for hirn, persecute him with their begging. 
Wherever lie shows face, some scores, soon waxing to be hundreds, of 
wretches beset him: lie confesses he dare not stir out except on horseback, 
or with some fenced park to take refuge ; poor Dean Bourke ! ” 

The Irish problem, Carlyle said as we came away, was to make a 
beginning in checking pauperism. This was the first task a sensible 
man would desire to see taken in band. He would not attempt to show 
the way, not being familiar with practical business, but he asserted 
there was a way. Peel, from his mastery over the details of business, 
knowing what this axle and that wheel was fit for, had great advan- 
tages, and if he were only thirty years of age with his present 
experience, he would do some notable work before he died. 

One spectacle which struck Mr. Carlyle much in the later days of 
our journey, he has omitted to notice in the “ Reminiscences,” the 
systematic suppression of the peasantry by the landlords. I borrow 
a page or two from my own diary of the period on this and some 
other forgotten incidents : 

" We travelled slowly from, Limerick to Sligo, and we found everywhere 
the features of a recently conquered country. Clare was almost a wilderness 
from Kilrush to Corotin/ The desolate shores of Lough Corrib would have 
resembled a desert but that the stumps of ruined houses showed that not 
nature, but man, had been' tho delator. Between Killala Bay and Sligo, 
during an entire day's travel, we ^timated that every second dwelling was 
pulled down ; and not cabins alone, hut stone houses fit for the residenoe of 
a substantial yeomanry." 

We were shown the mansion of a baronet who spent in London 
a rental of £30,000 a year drawn from his Irish -tenantry ; * he had 
ejected 320 persons within a few months/ and was* in arrears with 
his poor-rate. ... 
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“ The degradation which had fallen oh the generous Celtic race was a sight 
such m I had nowhere seen or read of; The famine and the landlords have 
actually created a new race in Ireland. We saw on the streets pf Galway 
crowds of creatures more debased than the Yahoos of S wift— -creatures 
having only a distant and hideous resemblance to human beings. Grey- 
headed old men, whose idiotic faces had hardened into a settled leer <*f 
mendicancy, and womon filthier and more frightful than the harpies, who at 
the jingle of a coin on the pavement swarmed in myriads from unseen 
places; struggling, screaming, shrieking for thoir prey, like some monstrous 
and unclean animals. In Westport the sight of the priest on the street 
gathered an entire pauper population, thick as a village market, swarming 
round him for relief. Beggar children, beggar adults, beggars in white hairs, 
girls with faces' grey and shrivelled ; women with the more touching and 
tragic aspect of lingering shame and self-respect not yet effaced ; and among 
these terrible realities, imposture shaking in pretended fits to add the last . 
touch of horrible grotesqueness to* the picture ! I saw these accursod sights, 
and they are burned into my memory for ever. Poor, mutilated, and 
debased scions of a tender, brave, and pious stock, they were martyrs in the 
battle of centuries for the right to live in their own land, and no Hercu- 
laneum or Pompeii covers ruins so memorable to me as those which lie 
buried under the fallen roof-trees of an ‘ Irish extermination.’ ” 

After such a tragedy as Westport exhibited we could have little 
relish, I fancy, for criticism, or the biography of notabilities, but 
Carlyle reports that the day finished as usual with “ babbling of 
literature,” for which, it seems, I was responsible, needing, perhaps, 
some relief after much natural wrath and pity. 

“ Duffy and T privately decide that we will have some luncheon at our 
inn, and quit this citadel of mendicancy, intolerable to gods and man, back 
to Castlebar this evoning. Brilliant rose-pink landlady, reverent of DufFy. 
Bouquet to Duffy; mysteriously handed from unknown young lady, with 
verse or prose note ; humph ! humph ! — and so without accident in now 
bright hot afternoon, we take leave of Croagh Patrick — (devils and serpents 
all collected there — Oh, why isn’t there some Patrick to do it now again !) 
and babbling of 1 literature ’ (hot by my will), perhaps about f> jp.m. arrive at 
Castlebar again, and (for D.’s sake) are reverently welcomed.” 

At Donegal our pleasant trip ended. I had to return to Dublin 
with & view to revive immediately the Nation (which had been sup- 
pressed by the Government in July 1848), and Carlyle, after a brief 
visit to Gweedore, was to sail from Derry to; Glasgow. This is the 
notice of our dispersion in the “ Reminiscences,” somewhat abridged : 

“ Sea and Donegal and Killibegs, moory raggedness with green patches 
near, all treeless — nothing distinct till steep narrow street of * Ballyshannon' ; 
mills, breweries, considerable, confused, much white- washed country' town. 
Tourists, quasi-English, busy at table already : silent exc^ waiter, doing his 
swiftest in imperturbable patience and silence. And so to the road again, 
quitting Ballyshannon ; only Duffy, Forster, and I did breakfiust there. 

. ** Donegal a dingy little town ; triangular market place ; run across to see 
O’Neill’s old mansion ; skeleton of really sumptuous old castle, — Spanish gold 
in Queen Elizabeth's time had helped. Dropping Forster, who will go by 
Glentier to Gweedore, and meet me there ; Duffy is for Dublin, I for Derry, 
and we part at Stranorlar ; 1, by appointment, am for Lord George Hill's, 
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and have a plan of route from Platfcnauer. And now from the moor-edge one 
sees * Stranorlar ’ several miles off, and a valley mostly green, not exemplary 
for culture, but most welcome here. Down towards it, Duffy earnestly 
talking, consulting, questioning; pathetic, as looking to the speedy end now. 
Down into the valley ; fat heavy figure, in grey coarse woollen, suddenly 
running with us, sees me, says ‘ all r-ight 1 1 It is poor Plattnauer, who has 
come thus far to meet me ! w@ get him up ; enter through the long out- 
skirts of ‘ Stranorlar, 1 up its long idle-looking street, to coach ■‘Stand and 
•there Duffy stretching out his hand, with* silent sorrowful face, I say, v Pare- 1 
well/ and am off to Plattnauer’s little inn ; and consider my tour as almost 
ended/ 1 % # 

I had sent to Dublin to procure a supply of Carlyle’s favourite 
Repeal pipes, which I hoped to give him before parting, and X got 
in reply a story with a moral. The Repeal pipe had been pushed 
out of the market by an enterprising English manufacturer, who 
fabricated an imitation of it in cheaper materials, in chalk, I believe, 
instead of pipe clay; and after earning a little dishonest profit by 
selling it under the same name, totally destroyed the character of 
both articles, and brought the traffic to an end. I told the story to 
Carlyle, and assured him that this had been the history of more 
important industrial enterprises in Ireland. Our native woollens had 
been imitated in shoddy in Yorkshire, and the fraudulent article sent 
for sale in Dublin as Irish manufacture. Carlyle said the despicable 
and distracted career of modern competition had many worse incidents 
to exhibit. One of the most alarming phases of our social life was 
the complete contempt for veracity and integrity, by which profit was 
pursued by these sons of Mammon, the ultimate result of which no 
reasonable man could doubt. 

As soon as he got settled at home our correspondence recom- 
menced, and a little later our conversations. 

4 C. Gavan Duffy. 


( 7b be continued.) 
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M R. SPURGEON is dead. There are thousands in this country, 
and there are tens of thousands in other lands, in whom this 
announcement will awaken a sense of personal loss. There are 
multitudes in England and America who reckoned among the pro- 
spects of their visit to London the treat of hearing Mr. Spurgeon. 
We are told by Mr. Stead of a North -countryman who said : u i 
diuna want to die till 1 gang to London and see Madame Tussauds 
and hear Mr. Spurgeon.” This man may be taken as a type of 
thousands, whose range of reading was restricted, whose historical 
interests culminated in Madame Tussaud’s, and whose religious 
curiosity reached to Mr. Spurgeon. The?ir vision would be satisfied 
with the wax figures in Baker Street —or, rather, Marylebone Road ; 
and their hearts would be gladdened at the Tabernacle. 1 do not 
mean that the range of Mr. Spurgeon’s influence was limited to this 
type of man : it was far wider ; but the type may be taken to repre- 
sent those for whom Mr. Spurgeon’s message had a special charm. 
Far wider was his influence ; and the sense of loss will not be felt 
only among those who looked forward to hearing him, it will be the 
portion of those thousands to whom Mr. Spurgeon’s sermon was a 
weekly benefit or boon. Ladies of education and culture took 
delight in reading his sermons ; and ministers of all denominations 
fcnpd them more or less useful. Indeed, speaking of this, I 
to think of those echoes to whom Mr. Spurgeon’s death 
tijhe silence of the voice which awoke their notes An 
1 $ & poor thing at the best, having no originating faculty ; 
4 J^lpifc echo is of all echoes the poorest and most pitiable, 
is an echo which is expected to make some 
noise every Sunday. There is, however, consolation for these ; 
vol. tin, x 
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for wo are informed that the accumulation of sermons in the 
publisher’s hands will suffice for , the issue of a weekly sermon 
by Mr t . Spurgeon for, some years to come \ so that his echoes 
may continue their reverberations for some time longer, till the 
supply comes to an end, and the imitators fall back upon their original 
staleness, and go limping about their work, having lost the power of 
using their own legs after having employed crutches so long. - It will, 
perhaps, be good for them to be obliged to use their own powers. I 
think Mr. Spurgeon would have agreed with Dr. Johnson, in saying 
that “ n6 man ever yet was great through, imitation.” I think Mr. 
Spurgeon would have gone further ; I think that, however desirous 
he may have been of training men to teach the principles which he 
conceived to be essential truths of religion, he appreciated* originality, 
and that from an ethical and spiritual point of view he would have 
said to those who aspired to serve God by preaching : ££ Be yourselves , 
but do not think of yourselves. Nay, forget self in order that you 
may be yourselves.” For whatever else may be said of the great 
Baptist preacher, whether we describe him as a preacher, an organiser, 
an author, one thing remains true of him — he was always Mr. 
Spurgeon. It was his personality which impressed the world ; the 
things lie said may be quoted as smart or telling, as humorous or 
pathetic (though he was not often in the melting mood), but behind 
all was the force of his own personal character, his faith, his indepen- 
dence, his earnestness, his perseverance, the sum total of those 
mysterious qualities which make up personality ; there was the char- 
acter behind which reveals itself in word and action, and which, in its 
turn, gives weight and force to all that is said and done ; so that the 
same thing said by different men carries very different weight. What 
a man says is appraised by a subtle process of valuation ; and in this 
men are like stocks which pay equal dividends, but command different 
market prices. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s loss thus becomes more than a loss to those who 
received from him much of their spiritual diet, or their pulpit 
pabulum. His death is the loss of a personality and character whose 
influence ranged further than his hearers or his readers. He was a 
factor in the life of the English-speaking people. He was an English- 
man possessed of the robust qualities of our race, and he held a 
position which was recognised (even by those who differed from him 
most widely in religion and politics) as a position to which he \ was 
justly entitled, not because he was a Baptist, a Calvinist, a: Non- 
conformist minister, but in virtue of those qualities which Englishmen 
have always delighted to honour — energy, perseverance, courage, 
frankness of speech, singleness of purpose, independence of character, 
and faith in God. 
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Leaving out of sight his position as a religions, teacher, he 
bequeathe, nds a lesson of success in life. Strictly speaking, he 
had no Advantage of birth or circumstance, save that inestimable 
advantage of traditional piety in the home. But the step from the 
little cottage next, to the Wheatsheaf Inn at Kelvedon to the 
Tabernacle and Beulah Hill was a great one. In taking it he had to 
endure the jealous distrust, partly natural and justifiable, but partly 
also discreditable and unworthy, which seldom forgets to dog the 
steps of those who climb above their fellows. •There were some 
who prophesied that the excitement of his fame would not last. He 
had “gone up like a rocket and would come down like a stick.” 
Dr. Parker, who quotes this, tells us also that grave and reverend men 
apologised for him, and hoped that a he would not be regarded as a 
fair sample of the Baptist ministry.” He also relates how Dr. Binney 
spoke of him as a boy who talked “ in a most confused and incoherent 
manner, without logic or consistency.” But time did not wear out 
his reputation; the light shone to the last. He had talent, but 
he had qualities without which talent is of little a veil: he had 
what athletes would call staying power. He passed through the 
ordeal of the furore of early fame. A lighter character and a 
less stable soul might have been ruined by the popularity which 
met him on the threshold of his manhood. The prosperity of fools 
destroys them ; but Mr. Spurgeon had the instinct of a strong nature. 
He knew that no man can produce great effects without hard work. 
He had won a reputation : he did more, % he did the much harder 
thing, he maintained it. He was able to do so, because he 
recognised the law of hard work, and because he was wise enough 
not to be tempted out of his depth. Of his hard work little need 
be said. It is open to all to see that he did not offer to his 
people what cost him nothing. We are told how the late Rev. 
Mr. Denton noticed at the British Museum a gentleman who was 
constantly consulting the works of the Fathers and of other divines, 
and who proved to be Mr. Spurgeon’s man, employed to ransack the 
divinity of the past for anecdotes or pulpit illustrations. The 
incident/ serves to 4 show a determination to lay under tribute every 
source of light and help and not to rely upon old material only. 
It is the price to be paid for freshness ; since what is old and 
stale tq ns seldom comes with freshness from our lips. 

But no anecdote is needed to show the energy of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
working powers. The vast Congregation which gathered at the 
Tabernacle, and the still vaster congregations who in every qnarter of 
the world were readers of his sermons, are evidence of the industry and 
energy which kept his utterahees fresh and crisp for more than thirty 
years. This indomitable' and unflagging perseverance won its reward. 
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It gave him an assured place in the metropolis ; he became a reeoguised 
power in the religious life of England. He stood before kings, and 
not before mean men. ' * 

But he had another quality which contributed to his success. 
Besides the staying power which diligence assures, he had the wisdom 
to live within his own limitations. Many a man who has reached a 
certain measure of fame has been sacrificed by the ambition which over- 
leaps itself, when he has been tempted to essay the winnihg of fame in 
some fresh departure. Bulwer Lytton was regarded as desirous of 
many-sided fame when he sought to add the reputation of a scholar to 
the renown of a poet and a novelist ; it may be doubted whether these 
desires do not end in the obscuration of a man’s legitimate fame. 
Dr. Watts, the correspondent of learned men in Europe, is forgotten ; 
the author of “ The Little Busy Bee ” is remembered, and the bee has 
sucked the honey out of the ilower of his fame. Thousands know 
him as the author of the line — 

“ Let dogs delight to bark and bile/ 1 

who do not know him as the author of the noblest hymn in the 
English language. A farthing candle lighted may blot out our vision 
of a star : and a puerile ambition of shining in some fresh sphere 
may dim the lustre of a well-earned renown. 

Mr. Spurgeon escaped this temptation, if it ever assailed him. 
Some, indeed, thought that v his essays at authorship might prove 
disastrous in this way ; and the works that he has written may be 
pointed to as evidence of his having attempted, and successfully 
attempted, another path besides preaching. But this view is, I think, 
a mistaken one. It is true that Mr. Spurgeon wrote books. His 
c< John Ploughman’s Talk ” has had a circulation of more than half a 
million. His “ Treasury of David ” has sold by thousands. We admit 
it ; but it is not as an author that Mr. Spurgeon will be remembered ; 
his works are not in the true sense ventures in literature. They are 
rather chips from his workshop ; and in his workshop not books but 
sermons were made. These were his true work ; the others were 
but groupings of accumulated material. He was not tempted^ as 
others have been, into really new ventures. Preaching was his trade ; 
and he kept to it. Hoc unmri — this one thing he did — whatever he 
wrote he threw it off in the course of, and not in addition ;4o, his 
main and much-loved work of preaching. To this, and not to apthor- 
ship, he devoted his life, . * 

This energetic perseverance was allied with certain gifts-^a sturdy 
good sense, a vigorous mind, a quick imagination, a mirthful and 
joyous temperament, a telling voice, and a mastery of , good : stalwart 
language. I heard it once said of Mr. Spurgeon that he, possessed 
no first-rate gifts, but a good supply of second-rate gifts in first-rate 
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order," ' I thought that there was much truth m, this description:. 
There Been men with richer gifts— with wider master of s their 
mother tongue* with voice of greater variety and more sympathetic 
timbre; with more native humour, and with higher intellectual en- 
dowments ; but it has seldom happened that they have met inone 
man,WMr. Spurgeon’s gifts met in him, to find themselves dominated 
and directed by a vigorous will and a single-minded purpose. To 
compare him with men in the world of politics, we find ourselves 
disposed to say that he was among religious orator^ what Bright w^as 
among political. The comparison is not wholly correct, but it is one 
which suggests itself to many ; and it is conveniently near to the truth. 

In speaking of Mr. Spurgeon I am at a disadvantage, ae I did not 
know him personally ; but I know enough to be able to appreciate 
the strong personal attachment with which he was able to inspire his 
friends, and the power of that genial nature which could disarm pre- 
judice. A ready word, and a kindly disposition to speak the word 
that was ready, gave him the key to unlock even a stranger’s heart. 

I remember an anecdote which was told me by a clergyman whom to 
know was to love, and who, in telling me the incident, expressed the 
pleasure which it had given him. Like the Baptist preacher, he was 
compelled to spend part of the year at Mentone. There he met Mr. 
Spurgeon, to whom lie described himself as frail, saying that his doctor 
compared him to a fractured pane of glass, which might last long 
enough with proper care. “ Ah ! ” said Mr. Spurgeon, “I hope that 
the pane of glass may last for many a day, for God’s light to shine 
through it.” There was a grace of simple kindliness in such things 
as these, as there was the strong love of simplicity in his saying, 

“ 1 hate oratory.” To speak as he thought, as he felt, as he believed, 
with faith and with sincerity, this was enough ; this is one secret of 
true power. 

. By religious descent Mr. Spurgeon belonged to the Puritan stream 
of English thought. As regards progress and culture, he has been 
called a Philistine. The temperament of such men blinds them 
to much of the joy and beauty of life. They are as those who live 
in a walled garden/ and who lose the sunlight sooner than the rest 
of the world, because of the height of their garden wall. Such 
often mistake the shadow projected by their own wall for a dark- 
ness which has fallen on the whole world. Our prejudices and our 
self-made limitations may obstruct the light of heaven. But it is 
only fair to see the other side of the picture. The Puritan type may 
mean heedlessness of culture and loss of sweetness and light, but it 
also means seriousness, earnestness, and a courageous bearing like 
ttyjtr'of ;'&e Oameronians, “ who prayed as they fought and foughtas 
If such men fail to see the light which falls beyond 
their' own garden, the light in their own garden is very clear, and 
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they know how to rejoice in it. Their own experiences ere, as revela- 
tions to them. Their own interpretations are derived from sources 
which are beyond challenge. The difficult text may he solved by 
prayer, and the solution so found may, stand against the glosses of 
human learning. The resultant attitude of mind is plainly uncritical. 
It lacks historical perspective. The Bible becomes under such 
treatment as a Chinese picture, every object is equidistant* The sublime 
collection of books which make up the sacred literature of the Bible 
loses under such 4 treatment the effects of light and shade which 
historical criticism can supply; the real weight, value, signifi- 
cance of many passages is lost. The texts are not understood 
as the prophet or writer meant them to be understood; their 
relationship to age and circumstances is merged in their relation, 
possible or impossible, to the modern reader. The message; 
real or fancied, to the spiritual experience of to-day constitutes their 
chief use. It is forgotten that the true message to the men of to-day 
‘ can only be realised when the meaning of the message to the men of 
past days is understood. It is a fortunate circumstance that a man’s 
moral earnestness may save him from the ill-effects or logical results 
of his intellectual limitations. Bishop Horsley said that the careful 
student of the English Bible, might gain such an instinctive insight 
into the drift of Bible teaching that he could compass the meaning 
of passages which, critically speaking, he was unable to expound. 
There is truth in this. There is a spiritual instinct, the outgrowth of 
diligent and devout study, which carries a man beyond his own intel- 
lectual limitations. I do not of course mean that any man can escape 
the effects of his own mental limitations ; but I do mean that men 
whose spiritual and moral forces are carefully cultivated may often 
transcend them. If it were not so, Christian sympathy would be 
even narrower than it is. But in much the limitations remain, and 
their effects are felt. They were seen in Mr. Spurgeon, though in 
him they were often transcended. Time and space would fail me in 
any endeavour to illustrate this point. .But I may, at least, quote the 
following from Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons. Ilis attachment to Cal- 
vinism is sincere and unhesitating: 

“ Do you suppose for a moment that this is any injustice in God in having 
given you grace winch He did not give to another ? I suppose yon, Say, 
Injustice, no : God has a right to do as He wills with his own ; I i2onld not 
claim grace nor could my companions ; God chose to give it to me; the other 
has rejectod grace wilfully to his own fault, and I should have done the 
same, but that He gave " more grace” whereby my will was constrained.’ 
How sir, if it be not wrong for God to do the thing, how can it be wrong 
for God to purpose to do the thing ? And what is election but Odd’s purpose 
to do what He does do t " * . > j 

* Sermon oh Koraans viii. 28. Oct. 18, 1337. 
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I make no comment on the argument. That: is ootrjny purpose. 
I onljr iruflr the following to be put alongside it, that the* spirit of Mr. 
Spurgeon may be seen lifted for the moment above his Calvinism. 

He has been expressing his belief that the Baptists sire more 
numerous than is commonly supposed, He then goes on-*-* >. . 

however, wc care very Sttle about ; for I say of the Baptist name, 
let it perish, but let Christ’s name last for ever.” 

He then expresses the hope that the necessity for the existence, of 
the Baptist body will cease by all Christians recognising the value of 
baptism by immersion — 

"Yea, and yet again, much as 1 love dear old England, 1 do not believe she 
will ever perish. No, Britain, thou shalfc never perish ; for the llag of old - 
England is nailed to the mast by the prayers of Christians, by tbe efforts of 
Sunday schools and her pious men. But 1 say let even England’s name perish ; 
let her be merged in one great brotherhood ; let us have no England and no 
France, and no Russia and no Turkey, but let us have Christendom ; and I say 
heartily, from my soul, let nations and national distinctions perish, but let 
Christ’s name last for ever. Perhaps there is only one thing on earth that 
I love better than the last I havo mentioned, and that is the pure doctrine of 
unadultei’ated Calvinism. But if that be wrong if there be anything in 
that which is false- -1 for one say let, that perish too and let Christ’s name 
last for ever.”* 

This spirit lifts a man above his belief. It enables him to grow as 
life opens out to him wider ranges ; and we arc not surprised to find 
Mr. Spurgeon expressing in almost his last address his belief that — 

“there is more love in the hearts of Christian people than they know of 
themselves. Wo mistake divergences of judgment for differences of heart; 
but they are far from being the same thing.’ ! f 

It has been pointed out that there, are three classes of men in the 
Christian Church. Tliero are the men who may be described as 
intellectual, to whom the reconciliation of truth with truth is important. 
Erasmus may stand as the type. There are the men who seek to reconcile 
thdlworld by the doctrines which they believe to be true. Luther and 
Krfox belong to this class. There are the men whose chief thought is 
of the inward reconciliation of the spirit with the will and order of God. 
Of them F6nelon and Leighton are named as types. If we were to 
class Mr, Spurgeon we must place him among the men of action; he 
belongs more to the type of Luther than to that of Erasmus or Fonelon, 
He belongs to the class which produces strong leaders rather than 
strong thinkers — men of action, not men of contemplation. Each 
class has its range and its limitations ; each has its message and its 
f unction. We may note their limitations without undervaluing tbeir 
powers or their work. 

1 ..It is needless for me to say that I differed from Mr. Spurgeon on 
|rmny J pomts of doctrine and of order. He was profoundly impressed 

' - ' t * Sermon on Psalm Ixxii. 17. May 27, 1855. 

. - t Address at Mentone, Dec. 31, 1891. 
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with the truth of much that must be classed as doubtful ; he uttered 
'sentiments at times which seemed to contradict the principles which 
he *o firmly held ; more than once he spoke hardly of the Church to 
which I belong ; some things which seem very true to some of us he 
had no eye to perceive. He was as one who sits in an observatory to 
view the heavens, but has his telescojA so adjusted that he can only 
follow the course of a star through one portion of the sky. There 
are fields of vision which his glass cannot cover, and movements of 
stars which he cannot track ; but this is the fault, not of the telescope, 
but of the way in which the telescope is fixed. What he does see he 
sees most clearly : his eye is at the glass, and the glass is turned towards 
heaven, and the heavens to him declare the glory of God ; and he tells 
what he sees. He may not always be right, he does not see all the 
heavens ; but what he does see is very clear to him, and he makes it very 
real to others. lie lifts their eyes upwards to the lights that shine there, 
and to the glory that awaits them. He is often very literal and very 
limited ; he misses the wider sense, he fails to perceive the relation- 
ship of star to star, or to track the wide sweep of the planet’s orbit ; 
but there are heavenly lights up yonder, and they do move, and they 
are God's handiwork. He sees and he believes, and he makes others 
see and bolieve also. lie has no doubt about what he sees ; he 
has no doubt about the meaning of it all. ITe sees it in relation 
to himself ; the brightness of the heavens is a true brightness to 
him, he wants others to see how bright it is ; like love of God is 
very real to him, and he wants others to feel how real it is. His 
very limitations give him confidence, but still more does the simplicity 
of his faith. “ As the gates were opened to let in the men/* said the 
old Allegorist whom Mr. Spurgeon loved, “ I looked in after them, 
and behold the city shone like the sun ; the streets also were paved 
with gold, and in them walked many men with crowns on their heads 
and palms in their hands, and golden harps to sing praises wi^al. 
There were also of them that had wings, and they answered one 
another without intermission, saying, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord/ 
And after that they shut up the gates, which, when I had seen, I 
wished myself among them.*’ It was beautiful and most real to 
Bunyan, it was the same to Mr. Spurgeon. 

We live in an age in which, like children with their toys, we wish 
to pull things to pieces and see what they are made of. We ask 
ourselves how the trees can grow in Paradise, or how they can*be 
rooted in a pavement of gold. We love analysis, and we wash to 
understand the way in which golden harps can be tuned. We 
wish to understand so much that little is left to imagination, and 
inspiration shows signs of perishing. To other men of simpler flaitb, 
these golden streets and golden harps meant the triumph of love and 
the music o£ the other world. There was very real joy in the pre* 
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senco of Grod, and the angels who sang his praise wero real beings. 
Perhaps it «ia better to have a faith such as this, even though allied 
to what the world calls narrowness, than to open our minds so widely 
that in the chaos and confusion of ideas which follow we lose faith 
Altogether. But better still, I think, it would be if, as Dean Stanley 
said, we could combine tbe spirit and method of Rrasmus with the 
eoejgy of Lather and h.nox, and the repose of Pfnelon and Leighton. 
Who shall say that it is foolish to dream of a time when we may see 
in the Church of Christ the intellectual sincerity of Bmhop Fraser 
conjoined with the saintliness of Keble and the sturdy faith of 
Mr. Spurgeon ? 

' W. B. 1{ii*ok, 
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W HAT are the principles which ought to guide Unionists in the 
’ defence of the Union ? 

This is the inquiry to which I propose to supply an answer. My 
purpose is not to make any startling or novel suggestion, but to 
recall public attention to considerations, regarding the defence of 
our national unity, so obvious that their truth hardly admits of) 
dispute, so trite that they hardly seem to need restatement, yet so 
constantly overlooked at the present moment, and so likely to be dis- 
regarded in the heat of the impending conflict, that they demand 
emphatic reiteration. 

Three principles ought to govern, as on the whole they have 
hitherto governed, the action of Unionilts. 

First . — Unionists must spare no legitimate effort whatever to win 
the general election. 

To insist upon this point may seem childish or pedantic. We are 
all, it will be said, arming for the political campaign ; what need then 
of saying that we must struggle for victory ? The reply is easy. IV 
is that hundreds of Unionists fail to grasp the momentous character* 
of the impending conflict. Much current talk implies that a fJlad* 
stonian victory, if it be not an overwhelming one, will be of no great 
importance. “ A Gladstonian majority,” it is argued, “if gained 
all, must in any case be a narrow one; it will consist of factlohs 
filled with mutual distrust, not to say hostility, and so opposed; to 
each other on matters both of feeling and of principle, that it wijT fee/ 
impossible for theifa to frame any measure of Home Rule on . which? 
they could agree, or which, if by any possibility they could come to . 
an agreement, could be carried through the House of Commons. If ? 1 
pn return to office Mr. Gladstone delays to bring forward a Homo 
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be will lose all credit for statesmanship. If lie proposes 
any,;! infinite scheme he will, as in 1886, rent his party in twain; 
his Irish allies will reject any plan which does not go .a good deal 
farther than the Bill of 188C towards securing Irish ih^tependence ; 
his English supporters will pass no Bill which does not ensnreto the 
Imperial Parliament far greater authority than was secured 'by the 
Bill of 1886. The Irish members must be retained at Westminster . 
or relegated to Dublin. A measure which retains them cannot be 
sapp&rted by Liberals who see that the ono compensation offered to* 
England for the Parliamentary independence of Ireland is the 
exclusion of Irish members from a part in the debates at West- 
minster, whilst a measure which deprives Irish members of their seats* 
in the English Parliament cannot be supported by scores of Glad- 
stonians, who have pledged themselves up to the lips to the retention 
of the Irish members at Westminster^ as a pledge and sign of the 
legislative supremacy reserved to the Imperial Parliament. 9 * Some 
Unionists press this line of argument so far as to wish that if tho 
Unionists cannot gain a large majority, Mr. Gladstone may return to 
office with a small majority of say fifteen or twenty members. His 
return to nominal power will, they fancy, be the end of his real 
• authority ; a few months will show that he is powerless, and strip him 
for ever both of weight and of popularity. 

This is the kind of loose talk — the result of loose thinking — which 
is doing an infinity of damage to Unionism. It saps the energy of 
Unionists and keeps them living in a fool's paradise ; for the whole 
line of argument I have described is, plausible though it spunds,. 
utterly misleading. It is based on a whole mass of either disputable 
or demonstrably false assumptions. 

Whether the Opposition will at the next general election obtain a 
majority at all is a matter of the most doubtful speculation. There 
is, every ground for energy, there is no ground whatever for want of 
heart or hope, on the part of Unionists. But should the next election 
result in a Gladstonian triumph, it is at least as likely to produce a 
large as a small majority of Separatists. Vast bodies of democratic 
voters tend to sway strongly towards any side to which they incline 
at all. The plausibility of the prediction that any majority, whether 
Unionist or Gladstonian, must be a small one arises from the convic- 
tion, which undoubtedly is well founded, that there are thousands of 
electors, among both parties, who cannot now be shaken in their 
- opinions. A great orator or a great statesman might at the present 
moment rouse the enthusiasm and stimulate the energy of his fol- 
lowers; he could hardly hope to make many converts from the ran^s 

hie opponents. It is not, however, on the votes of men of fixed 
COpvictions that the immediate issue of the political contest turns* A 
1 change, in many constituencies, of a few hundred votes, or less, from 
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one aide to the other, the rally round Mr. Gladstqne of. JLilferala^who 
in 1880 never went to thO poll, the action, in short,, of ii 
tively small number of voters, who may be described as watVerejis, 
might under conceivable circumstances give the Separatists a con- 
, siderable Parliamentary majority. Grant, however, for the sake of 
argument, that neither party can by possibility obtain a majority of 
more than from twenty to thirty votes. Such a majority, ifinfhyout 
of Separation, might work, and probably would work, untold evil. Jt 
is idle to argue froTm notorious differences of opinion and feeling 
which, under the pressure of defeat, would break the Opposition to 
pieces, that the Separatists, when cheered by victory, could not agree 
upon a policy of Home Rule. Success is a great pacificator., Home 
Rulers, if victorious in 1802 by however slender a majority, would 
know that the success of their policy, if achievable at all, must be 
achieved then and there. They would come to terms of agreement 
for the simple reason that concord would be a necessity; they would 
be compelled either to agree or, as" a party, to perish. Should a Bill 
be framed which satisfied English Gladstonians, Irish Nationalists 
would, we may be sure, accept it. They would do so for a very valid 
reason ; they would know that no better opportunity for effecting 1 
the ends they desire would ever* present itself. In* the attempt to 
dissolve the Union, the first step, they would rightly feel, is every- 
thing. The creation of an Irish Parliament claiming a legal right 
to speak in the name of the Irish people would give Nationalists 
not indeed all they desire, but the certain means of obtaining it. 
Were such a Parliament endowed only with the right of regulating 
gas, electricity, water- works, and such trivial matters, which is pretty 
nearly all the authority that the present Separatist member for 
Rossendale was, in his astuteness or his simplicity, willing to concede 
to a body claiming to represent Ireland as a nation, still the exist- 
ence of a so-called national Parliament on College Green, though 
wielding powers no greater than those of a vestry, would be the 
virtual repeal of the Act of Union, and would involve the moral 
defeat of Unionism. There is not an Irish agitator who does not 1 
know that, though to create an Irish Parliament is a matter of 
infinite labour, there would be, comparatively speaking, no difficulty 
in extending the authority of an Irish Parliament if once the eliec^ 
torate of Great Britain had acquiesced in its existence. Suppose;* 
however, that Mr. Gladstone should elect rather to satisfy the * 

tions of Mr. Healy, Mr. Davitt, or Mr. Redmond, than to gratifythe 
very modest ideas of Home Rule entertained by the respectable, rank 
and file of his English supporters. Suppose that a Home RtdeBiti, 
say, the measure of 1886, deprived by the retention of Irish incmbelrts 
at Westminster of its one benefit for England, should be so drawn 
'as to ensure the support of Irish Nationalists, What reason have We 
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to suppose that moderate Gladstonians would refuse to swallow a 
nostrum which in their hearts they may thoroughly dislike ? None 
whatever* They have already done many things which it might be 
supposed would have offended their judgment or their conscience * they 
have condoned or palliated boycotting ; they have, to say the least, 
never denounced the plan of campaign; they have made light of 
criminal conspiracy. Yet from a moral point of view the apology for 
criminals condemned by the Special Commission must have been, one 
would suppose, far more painful to Moderates like Lord llerschell than 
would be the acceptance of a very extensive measure of Home Buie. 
In 1886 Liberals, who throughout their lives had detested or denounced 
the policy of Home Rule, were free to follow their own convictions. 
Yet in the main the bond of party — a very different thing, I must in 
fairness add, from considerations of self-interest — was found stronger 
than the tie of principle: In 1892 or 1893 all freedom of action 
will have gone from the Gladstonians, they will have been sworn in 
to party allegiance ; their triumph, if it be achieved, will have been 
due to party discipline, loyalty to colleagues, self-interest, the passion 
for victory, the longing to end once and for all a tedious controversy, 
the unbearable humiliation of confessing that they have been dupes, 
some of the best no less than some of the worst of human feelings, 
all the natural impulses of partisanship will tend in one direction. 
The predominant sentiment of ilie moment will be that no man 
must flinch iu the hour of battle. Gladstone will bo dictator. The 
sole mandate of any cogency imposed by Gladstonian electors upon 
their representatives will be the mandate to accept any Home Rule 
Bill whatever which is endorsed with the name of Gladstone. 

If any critic thinks my anticipation of the probable attitude of 
Gladstonians after an electoral victory untrustworthy, and fancies that 
Gladstonian Liberals, if dissatisfied with their leader’s scheme for 
Home Rule, will for the first time break from their party, let the 
objector reflect that it would be quite possible to avoid for the moment 
putting the party loyalty of Moderates to too severe a lest. The imme- 
diate passing of a Home Bill would not be a necessity. Other modes 
of promoting the cause of separation might easily be discovered. A 
email Gladstonian majority might find it difficult — though I doubt the 
difficulty turning out in fact so great as it appears — to carry a mea- 
sure of' Home Rule through the House of Commons. But suck a 
majority could certainly pass a resolution pledging the House 
of Commons to the principle of Irish parliamentary independence. 
No person returned as a Gladstonian member since 1886, no 
person elected to Parliament in 1892 or 1893, on whatever terms, 
os a supporter of Mr, Gladstone, could with honesty or with decency 
refuse to vote in favour of such a resolution. It might be, and pro- 
bably would be, drawn in terms so vague as to remove the possibility 
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of conflict between the hostile groups which would Constitute the 
Gladstonian majority. The ©Sect, however, of a resbiutiea in favour oi 
granting an independent Parliament to Ireland must not be measured by 
the moderation or the ambiguity of its language. Whatever its terms* 
its meaning would be understood by the whole world, and! its effect 
would be enormous. Should the House of Commons once sanction the 
principle of disunion, a blow of incalculable weight would have ! been 
struck at the' unity of the nation. Disastrous have been the results 
flowing from the adoption of Repeal as the policy of an English 
party, far more disastrous effects would flow from the sanction of Repeal 
by body which could legally speak in the name of the people of 
England. The House of Representatives have never possessed in the 
United* States half the constitutional power, or a titho of the tradw 
tional authority, which in England the course of history has conferred 
upon the House of Commons. Rut if the House of Representatives 
had, during the War of Secession, passed a resolution in favour of 
dissolving the Union, it may well be doubted whether the forces of 
the Northern States could have been effectively employed for the 
suppression of the slave-owners’ rebellion. 

It argues, again, simplicity or ignorance to suppose that even the 
immediate passing of Home Rule resolutions is needful for the triumph 
of Separatists. The formation of a Gladstonian Cabinet means that 
the government of Ireland will be handed over to the enemies of Eng- 
land. Nominal authority indeed may be placed in the hands of the 
most respectable among our opponents. Lord Spencer or Lord Aber- 
deen, Mr. Morley or Sir George Trevelyan may hold office ; any one 
of then*, who likes to undertake the task, or all of them together, may 
put the United Kingdom into liquidation, and wind up the connection 
between Ireland and Great Britain. But whoever be the occupants 
of the Castle, the real governors of Ireland would be Mr. Healy, Arch* 
bishop Walsh, Mr. William O’Brien, Mr. Dillon, and Mr, Davitfc. 
Men found guilty of criminal conspiracy, priests who have connived at ■ 
boycotting’ or who have promoted it, politicians who have objected to no: f 
kind of violence which was not directed Against themselves or their 
partisans, lawyers who have never respected the law unless it could 
be in some way turned against their opponents, would, if Mr, GlacU 
stone should ever return to office, guide the administration, nominate 
the judges, direct the police of Ireland. This practical instalment # 
Home Rule would go a good way to arrest the possible opposition ;0 : - 
Nationalists to the moderation of Mr. Gladstone’s legislative proposals . 
It would farther break down the spirit of Loyalists. The workmg bf . 
the Land Purchase Act would, under such a state of things* become 
impossible; every magistrate who, in spite of popular dattotti.&tv 
•enforced the law of the land; ’every farmer who, in tie midst ofdis- 
honest or terrorised neighbours, has manfully paid his rent ; every, tenant , 
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whp, in defiance of the National League or the leaders in the Plan of 
Campaign, has tinder the sanction of the law purchased or leased land 
offered to him by a boycotted landlord ; every constable who has per- 
formed his duty to the State — every one, iu short, high or low, rich 
or poor, who has respected the law, and has obeyed the nlles of 
loyalty $nd justice, confident in the power and the will of the 
English people to protect honest men in the exercise of their 
just rights, would find himself the victim of injustice and persecution, 
And would feel that honesty and manliness had turned out folly, and 
that he had been betrayed by the country which he trusted, and had 
been made subject to the tyrants whose power he had ventured to 
defy. It is idle to suppose that such an experience of wrong would not 
produce jits natural effects. Grant, for the sake of argument — and this 
is granting a great deal more than the facts warrant — that a Glad- 
sfconian Government, if supported by only a small majority, could under 
no circumstances continue to exist for more than half a year, yet six 
months of misrule would be enough to undo all the good which has 
been painfully obtained by six years of just and legal government. 
Destruction is far more rapid than construction. It may well be 
doubted whether a few months of injustice would not make it 
impossible to restore for years to come in Ireland the authority 
of ordinary law, and the machinery of constitutional government. 
Nor does the matter end here. It is indeed my firm conviction that 
a Unionist minority, if firmly bound together, could by its strenuous 
resistance ultimately render abortive any attempt of Separatists to 
tear asunder the union between Great Britain and Ireland. But 
who dares couut on the unbroken steadfastness and absolute disci- 
pline of the whole Unionist party under circumstances of defeat ? 
I yield to no man in my respect for the Unionist leaders, whether 
tbfcy be Conservatives such as Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, or 
Liberals such as the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain ; no 
party has ever clung more firmly to its principles, or lias exhibited a 
higher tone of public spirit than have the rank and file of the 
Unionists. But a party consists of men of unequal judgment and 
of unequal force of character. If nothing succeeds like success, 
nothing fails like failure. Defeat begets quarrels and favours 
intrigue. The discipline of an army is never strengthened by a 
repulse* Should the Gladstonians obtain a decided success, there 
would inevitably be found Unionists to begin dreaming of com- 
promise. But to Unionism compromise is death. Then, too, would 
begin the day of intrigue. But political manoeuvring is the degra- 
dation of public character, and the moral reputation of the Unionists 
is the true source of their strength. 

Unionists, moreover, ought to be stimulated to the most energetic 
action, not only by the thought that defeat involves the risk of 
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fatal disaster, but by the knowledge that success, however moderate 
at the next General Election, is equivalent to permanent victory* 
There is no real reason why the Unionists should not substantially 
maintain the position they already hold. Suppose, however, that their 
success should fall far below their deserts, and that they should secure 
a majority of from twenty to thirty members, or even less, Tfhis would 
not enable them to constitute a strong Government ; a Ministry -^hich 
could count on nothing more than a bare working majority cotiki not 
carry through any grand scheme of improvement. But from a Unionist 
point of view, the retention of a small working majority would be a 
decisive victory. The strength no less than the weakness of Unionists 
is that they are a party of defence. If the next election returns them 
to power, but for the time diminishes their resources, their right 
course clearly will be to enter on a defensive campaign. They will 
not need to attempt anything new, but they will find it easy to per- 
form their one essential duty — the maintenance of our existing political 
institutions. The tactics of defence, if honestly pursued, would, it is 
probable, be crowned with speedy success. The members of the Oppo- 
sition have been held together by hopes of victory. * The elation of 
triumph might for a time weld incongruous and discordant factions 
into something like a disciplined force. Disaster of even a moderate 
kind would break up a^&ody which has not, we may feel sure, been 
kept together without considerable difficulty. Mr. Gladstone's second 
defeat would be his last ; every one would feel that a policy which 
could not bee executed under the sanction of his name and under the 
favour of his popularity, had become an impossible policy. The 
English members of the Opposition would, it may be anticipated, after 
another defeat renounce Home Rule. But this renunciation would 
render impossible the alliance with Irish Nationalists. It is, in short) 
as certain as anything of the kind can be that a Unionist victcwy^t 
the General Election would, before six years more had elapsed, dissplye 
the forces of the Opposition. Irish difficulties, and it may be feared 
Irish misery, will tax the resources of British statesmanship long aftejr 
every leading politician now living is in his grave. But a defeat of , 
Home Rulers at the polling booths in 1892 would put an end 
the political significance of the present Home Rule agitation. Fro^a 
whichever side, in Bhort, a thoughtful man looks at the matter hfy ia„ 
driven to the conclusion which, though often disputed, is suggested 
by the most ordinary common sense, that the impending pofitical 
contest is of paramount importance, and that it behoves all Utiippjs^s 
to fight with the energy of men bent with their whole hearts pn tlie 
attainment of victory. * 

Secondly . — Unionists must stand together, and stand bjr the jrcfy 
ciple of Unionism. t , r „ 

The absolute necessity of the union of Unionists is admitted by 
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all w&c> have At heart the integrity of the nation. There are, however, 
to be found many able and honest defenders of the Union, who fail 
to yerdeire all that is involved in this admission. Unionists ere bound 
together by one common object and one Common principle $ their 
common aim is to avert the disintegration of the. United Kingdom ; 
their common principle is that the maintenance of national unity 
overrides every other political consideration. One Unionist may be 
an, ardent supporter of the connection between Church and State, 
another may believe that the country would gain by the disestablish- 
ment of the Church ; one man may believe that temperance should be 
enforced by law, another may hold that individual freedom is of more 
consequence than national sobriety. These and other points of disagree- 
ment have nothing to do with the tie by which Unionists are bound to 
one another. Theyare linked together by the conviction that the matters 
on which they may disagree are of far less significance than the mainten- 
ance of that national unity as to which they are heart and soul at one. 

Their position is in principle exactly the position occupied from 
18jSl to 1864 by the Northerners whose arms and sacrifices maintained 
the national existence of the United States. Among the supporters of 
the Union were to be found Republicans and Democrats, Protectionists 
and Free Traders. No one was ever so foolisl^ as to contend that there 
was any inconsistency in a Protectionist and a Free Trader fighting 
side by side in the armies of the Union. So it would be if England 
were threatened with foreign invasion. Liberals and Conservatives 
alike would feel that in the face of this peril party differences sank 
to nothing. This is exactly what Unionists do feel at the present 
crisis. To many honest Gladstonians the candid recognition of the 
Unionist attitude is an impossibility. That this is so should afford 
no matter for surprise. Politicians who have persuaded themselves 
that Home Rule is, at the very worst, only a harmless experiment, 
cannot believe that their opponents see in the triumph of Mr. William 
O’Brien, of Mr. Dillon, of Mr. Davitt, and of Mr. Davitt’s friend, 
that eminent Christian and distinguished patron of dynamite, Mr. Ford, 

'a more ignominious, and, itr the long run, a more ruinous disaster than 
would be the defeat of a British army by France or Russia. What 
may cause some wonder is that Unionists do not always fully realise 
their own position. The unity of the United Kingdom is their 
watchword, their object, and their bond of union. No doubt agree- 
ment in seal for the supremacy of the nation has been found by 
degrees to involte agreement on many other matters. Unionists are 
by their creed compelled to place the will of the nation above the 
•demands of party. ' Unionists, recognising as they do, the law as the 
yolne $ the nation, are compelled, happily for themselves, to support 
the equal enforcement of law against every person, and against every 
class, t they perceive, farther, that national unity is menaced by the 
VOL* LSI* Y 
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existence of any legitimate cause of complaint which arouses discon- 
tent among any large section of the population. They have attempted 
therefore, as notably in the case of the Land Purchase Acty atiidtire 
ready to attempt, the removal of every proved grievance, wbicb:0mi%& 
abolished by legislation. Unionists also are coming slowly to -recdg*- 
niB© the all-important truth, that in a democratic age, the ,odjy>shr# 
method for preserving either the supremacy of the law, oi* 
authority of the nation, is the candid and complete accepflwote'>tf 
democracy. * These ^nd others sentiments flowing frpm the f&fcda- ' 
mental principle of Unionism, combined with the habit of coninion 
action, are fusing Unionists of every stamp into a party 
Nationalists ; the progress which has been made in this direction 
may Be seen in the constantly increasing popularity of Mr. Balfour. 1 
Still the fact remains that the firm faith in the political integrity of 
the nation, and the conviction that its maintenance is, at this moWenfc, 
of more importance than the carrying out of any social or political, 
reform, are the foundation on which rests the whole policy of 
Unionism. 

This fact at once condemns any policy of bids and dodges. You 
cannot bribe men into love of country : payment is fatal to patriotism. 
The suggestion that Unionists can go into the market and in effect 
say to the working men of England : u Stand by the country and we 
will reward you by passing measures, say, the Eight Hours Bill, 
which most of us believe to be injurious to yourselves and unjust to 
others,” embodies a policy condemned, if by no other consideration, 
then, by its futility. It is certain to fail ; the party of genuine aiid 
intelligent conservatism (in the true sense of that much abused 
term), no less than of high public morality, cannot in a rivalry of 
promises compete with the recklessness of new Jacobinism. Unionist# 
are bound over to respect for legal rights. How can they outbid 
opponents ready to override legal rights in deference to the exigent 
cies of popular sentiment ? Note, too, that for every doubtful t# 
be gained by reckless pledges Unionists must lose ten sure friend# 
prepared to rally round statesmen who, while they offer to carry* obi- ’ 
even difficult reforms, pledge themselves to the principle that everithe" 
removal of abuses shall be subject to the rules of oommon fairnesS.’ 
No doubt it sounds not a little old-fashioned to express a beliefiritto , 
permanent influence of public morality and of fixed principle. Bbt it 
needs no very profound acquaintance with history to feel eoffviiti&fcd 
that moral faults rather than political errors have caused the' fttUbf 
great parties. The supreme duty, then, of the Unionists, asit 
found in the long run their truest political interest, is to eariy high' 
the flag of the Union. There is not the least reason hy.U^oniftat"’ 
should prove inconsistent with the planning and exeCutionof lat^e ; 
reforms, both social and political. One consideration, however, tmtot 
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not be dropped out ol sight. The obtrusion oft the public of schemes, 
bowser meritorious in themselves, which have no connection with 
Unionism, involves for the moment — though for the moment only — 
two dangers* It tends to disunite the defenders of the Union; it 
tends still more to confuse the minds of the electors. The difficulty 
of the day is to make men, who are many of them new to the use of 
political power and unaccustomed to political speculation, perceive all 
the dangers latent in a tremendous constitutional change, which, ill- 
advised and perilous in itself, is pressed on tHe acceptance of the 
country by means far worse than the innovation they are meant to 
promote. It is therefore of primary consequence that every elector 
should know that the Unionist leaders hold the maintenance of the 
Union to be the one thing absolutely necessary to the welfare of the 
country. 

But how can it be expected that electors should see the supreme 
importance of maintaining the greatness of the nation if Unionist 
statesmen appear to be occupied at the moment with other 
questions than the maintenance of the Union ? It is, in short, of vital 
import that at the next election, as in 188(5, the one clear issue 
brought before the electors should be union or separation. On such 
an issue Unionists are certain to obtain a favourable verdict. Glad- 
stones see that this is so, and, w isely enough from their point of 
view, leave no stone unturned to prevent the one clear question— 
whether the unity of the nation shall or shall not be preserved -being 
submitted to the judgment of English and Scotch electors. In 
Ireland, indeed, these tactics are useless ; every man and woman 
there knows well enough wliat is at stake. All this is a broad hint 
to tfye Unionists as to the course which- wisdom requires them to 
pursue. It is tiresome, I admit, to harp continuously on one string ; 
but it is a matter of the clearest duty and the plainest expediency to 
force at all costs upon the electors a decision for or against the 
maintenance of the Union. Let it further be noted that such a 
course of action is sure of its reward. Even were the Unionists 
defeated, which, on the issue of Unionism, is all but impossible, the 
return to Parliament of a large minority, sent there with no mandate 
but the command to save the nation from disintegration, would, 
under proper management, be fatal to the policy of Home llule, 

% %mlly . — Unionists must heartily accept democracy, and save the 
unity of the nation by appealing from the clamour of a mob, or the 
intrigues of a party, te the deliberate voice of the people. 

The necessity and the wisdom of reliance on the democracy sounds 
tp many Conservatives a hard doctrine, yet to any man who looks 
facts ha the face its truth is as clear as day. The existing English 
constitution is a democracy, masked under the forms of a regal 
aihd^racy« The majority of the electors are the sovereign power ; 
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their deliberate will, when once expressed, is irresistible, and meets 
with no resistance. No one supposes for a moment that the Crown or 
the Peers would refuse to grant a Parliament to Ireland when once it 
should be plain that a decisive majority among the citizens of the 
United Kingdom had approved the policy of Home Rule. This 
supremacy of numbers, which is the true note of a democratic society, 
need, in the mind of a thoughtful man, excite neither enthusiasm nqr 
aversion. The one essential thing is to recognise its existences, and 
to acknowledge frankly that a democratic constitution while it hasmartts 
which ought never to be underrated, has also defects which it is ^ a 
mission of prudent statesmanship as far as possible to diminish o&jin&rd 
against. Among these defects lies the risk that a party which has 
obtained a slight or temporary majority may, by means of intrigue 
or violence, usurp the power of the nation. In avowed democracies, 
such as the United States or the Swiss Confederation, steps, more or 
less effective, have been deliberately taken to guard against this kind 
of usurpation The fundamental laws of the State have been placed 
beyond the reach of a mere Parliamentary majority. Let us suppose 
that the citizens of the United States or of Switzerland were equally 
divided for or against some far-reaching change in the constitution, 
say the abolition of a second chamber. It is quite certain that under 
these circumstances no change could take place. We may go a good 
deal further than this, and assert that in both these democratic 
Republics the constitution could not be fundamentally altered, unless 
a very decided majority of tho people deliberately approved of (the 
specific innovation, say, the abolition of the bicameial system, and 
held it to be for its own sake desirable. In England it is otherwise. 
The very ndfcion of a fundamental law is foreign to our political 
conceptions. It is within the authority of Parliament to introduce 
any change whatever into the constitution. The significance of this 
fact is concealed by the maintenance of ancient forms, which possess 
little remaining reality. These fictions of the constitution afc© * often 
harmless, and sometimes useful Their existence, however, produces 
one evil. It leads Englishmen to mistake sham for real cheokS'On 
reckless innovation. The miscalled veto of the Crown and the, cinbre 
or less fictitious, legislative independence of the House of Lords look 
like securities against the tyranny of a party. But the one is obsqltSte, 
the other is unreal. The House of Lords may indeed, as I sKatldfepw, 
exercise a most salutary and decisive authority as protector? of nthe 
rights of the democracy, but the exertion of the legislative authority 
left to the House of Lords is liable to be grossly misrepresented. * and 
to be treated as opposition to the will of the people when It is rosily 
the safeguard of popular sovereignty. It is at any rate quite possible, 
under onr present constitutional arrangements, that a party which 
commanded a majority in the House of Commons might, unless our 
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statesmen acted both with skill and vigour, carry through fundamental 
and irreparable changes which were not sanctioned by the deliberate 
Will of the nation, and were not desired even by a bare majority of 
the electors* This danger cannot be warded off by any attack on 
, democracy; it cannot be circumvented by any dodge, however 
ingenious ; bnt it may be met by a loyal appeal to the essential 
principles of democracy, by calling upon the people to see to it, that 
no faction or combination of factions pass a measure which, like *a 
Home Rule Bill, would radically change our whdle system of govern- 
ment without having obtained the deliberate and undoubted sanction 
of the people* of the United Kingdom. The means by which to 
assure a bond fich appeal to the people are not hard to find. What is 
needed is firmness, doggedness, and courage, in insisting upon their 
being used. It is worth while to point out, in the merest outline, 
one or two of these methods which are available and will be effective, 
because they are in harmony with the spirit at once of true con- 
servatism and of true democracy. 

The Unionist leaders would do well to lose no time in making the 
redistribution of seats, on thoroughly democratic principles, a main 
plank — to use a convenient piece of American political terminology — 
of their party platform. There is little real unfairness in the violation 
of the so-called principle summed up in the phrase, u one man, one 
vote/’ But the fact that one citizen should have more votes than 
another, is, in a democratic State, an anomaly which - though it is for 
the moment justified by its slightly counterbalancing the unfair effect 
of other far more serious anomalies — is, in the present state of 
English opinion, certain to excite discontent. The course of wisdom 
is not to fight for a conservative advantage, if such itybe, but to get 
rid at one stroke both of this and of other anomalies in our electoral 
system which are opposed to democratic principle or sentiment. The 
whole United Kingdom suffers from the over-representation of Ireland 
And Wales, and the under-representation of England. That English- 
men should have less than their fair share of power is an anomaly 
which is condemned not only by the abstract; principles of democracy, 
bnt, what is of far more consequence, by every consideration of 
obvious expediency. The substantial defence of democratic govern- 
ment is that — at any rate, in modern Europe— population is a test, 
though a very rough one, of power and capacity. In the United 
Kingdom, at least, London, Lancashire, the North of Ireland, and the 

* like, are the centres of life and intelligence. England, after all, 
'‘Contains a greater portion of the talent, the vigour, the worth of the 
r &£ate than does any other division of the United Kingdom. That 

* ttuta }s so arises not from any special merit of Englishmen, but from 
'Hllbe fact that to England and to London are irresistibly drawn men 

of capacity from every part of the kingdom. A system which gives 
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to Ireland in Parliament more than the weight of the Metropolis is 
self-condemned. No political philosopher and no sincere democ tafc 
can openly defend a scheme of representation which gives to the five 
thousand electors of Galway, Kilkenny, and Newry three times the 
weight in the House of Commons of the sixteen thousand electors of 
Wandsworth. On this matter I need, however, say little. The whole 
subject is admirably handled by Mr. St. Loe Strachey in the National 
Review of last month.* It may be, however, allowable to suggest to 
Liberals like Sir George Trevelyan, whose political conscience^ has 
become so morbidly sensitive to the least infringement on the principle 
of a one man, one vote,” that the phrase, “ one vote, one worth,” sounds 
at least as well as their favourite formula, and has at the present 
moment a good deal more of true political significance. One further 
observation is worth making. A national government should make 
it a primary object of its policy to provide by legislation for v tho 
automatic redistribution of seats from time to time, say, every ’ten 
years, in accordance with the growth or change of the population. 
No doubt 1 shall bo told that, for some reason or other, such an 
arrangement is impossible. My reply is, that it exists and works 
with perfect ease in France. This answer will, I know, not avail me 
much. It is the pleasant custom of English controversialists, what- 
ever be their political party, to assert that arrangements — the 
registration of the title to land — are impossible, Whilst everybody 
knows that these arrangements are in actual existence in other 
countries. 

Unionist statesmen, again, should, and can, insist that no Itome 
Rule Bill shall pass into law until it has received the deliberate — 1 
might almost % the formal — sanction of the people. 

This is a duty which, whatever be the result of the general election, 
the Unionists will certainly have the power to perform. Suppose, to 
illustrate my position, that the Gladstonians should obtain a majority 
at the General Election, and should thereupon bring into the House of 
Commons the Bill of 3 886, modified only by the retention at Westminster 
of the whole or of some part of the Irish members. Every step must 
under these circumstances be taken to ensure, by any method of Parlia- 
mentary tactics which approves itself to our leaders, that the whole 
details of the Bill, the viciousness of its principle, and the dangers 
threatened by its passing into law should be made known to every 
elector. Everything, I may add, should be done to show that the 
Unionists will take no part whatever in the modification of a scheme 
which they hold to be essentially vicious. What may be the best 
end for securing this result depends wholly upon the circumstances 

of the day, one may say of the hour. The essential thing is that the 

/ 

* See “ One Man One Value.” By St Loe Strachey. yatfanat ttrvtiftr, No, 108. 
|>. 780 
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whole responsibility for tampering with the uuifcy of the nation should 
visibly rest on the Separatists. It is not the business of men who 
disbelieve entirely in the policy of Repeal to aid moderate Home 
Eulers in resisting th% extreme demands of exacting allies. It may 
possibly be most desirable that all England should see the true 
character of the measure which alone can satisfy Parnellites or antl- 
Parnellites. With these matters, however, there is no need for the 
moment to concern ourselves. The tactics of Parliamentary warfare 
depend upon the circumstances of the moment, *and must be left in 
the hands of Parliamentary tacticians. 

Suppose, however, that the calamitous day should dawn when, in 
spite of Unionist opposition, a Home Eule Bill passes the House of 
Commons. This is the point at which the power of Unionists would 
revive. Be they few or many in the House of Commons they could 
at any moment, by the action of the House of Lords, compel the 
submission of the Bill to the judgment of the electors before it 
becomes the law of the land. The obvious way of achieving this 
•result is of course for the Peers firmly and on principle to refuse 
their assent to the Bill until a dissolution followed by a general 
election has given the electors an opportunity of pronouncing for or 
against the specific measure sanctioned by the House of Commons. 
It is, however, quite possible that under our present system even 
a general election might not make clear that the people really 
assented to the proposed innovation, and it is at least worth con- 
sideration whether under conceivable circumstances the House of 
Lords might not well refuse to pass the Bill unless a clause 
were added providing, in effect, that the Bill should not come 
into force unless and until tlio question whether t|^e Bill should 
become law or not had, say, within three months, been submitted to 
the electors of the United Kingdom and a majority of the voters 
had been obtained in its favour. This introduction of the refer- 
endum into English politics, which has been already suggested by 
tjie present writer,* would be, it must frankly be admitted, open 
to critieiBm, both legitimate and illegitimate. All that need here be 
said is that the referendum is ono of those institutions which is in its 
principle democratic and in its working conservative ; that it exists 
in Switzerland, that at this very moment the Government of 
Belgium proposes to introduce it into that country in a form suitable 
to a constitutional monarchy, and, lastly, that the principle, though 
not the name, of tne referendum is known to every State, or to nearly 
every State, of the American Union.f What might at any rate 
it well worth consideration whether such a formal appeal 

^ See u Ought the Referendum to be introduced into England ? " Cojsi UMPO&ABV 
HtffrlKW, April 1890, p. 489. ^ 

t gee ** Law-making bj Popular Vote , oi, The American Refeicwlum.” By Ellis P. 
Oberhoitzer. Aiwal i oj the American, Atadewy, vol. u. No. 3, ]» 3»» 
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to the people ought not to be made before any measure of JEforae 
Buie finally passes into law, is that such a formal appeal pROuJd 
put the conduct of the House of Lords in its true light, and sfypw 
that the object of the Peers in for the moment rejecting a j 
which they did not approve was not to resist the will of the paQffc, 
but simply as to act as the guardians of the national sovereignty* 
This is a matter on which it is impossible to lay too much stress* 
The House of Lords has neither the power nor the right to overrule 
the voice of the country ; the House therefore ought never oty pay 
important question to olaim more than a suspensive veto, Bnt c tbe 
House has the power, and therefore is in duty bound, to see 
measure affecting the unity of the nation shall become law until it 
has received the deliberate sanction of the citizens of the \Jixite% 
Kingdom, It is well to make our minds quite clear as to the 
grounds which make the rejection by the House of Lords of any 
Home Buie Bill which can be passed by the next Parliament an 
imperative duty. The House is the guardian of the constitution; 
it is not the business of the Lords to avert changes, even though 
these changes be rash innovations, which their lordships thoroughly 
condemn. It is the business of the Lords, as in their default it 
would be the business of any authority in the State which cpuld 
legally accomplish the object, to see that a faction does not usurp 
the rights of the nation. The House in fulfilling this duty performs 
a strictly democratic function, for it safeguards the supremacy of fcbq 
people. 

Two arguments may be advanced against the intervention of th« 
House of Lords. 

The questicjp. of Home Rule, it may be said, has now been before 
the country for six years. If in 1892 or in 189*} the electors should 
return a Gladstonian majority this would be a clear intimation of their 
wish to establish an independent Parliament in Ireland. The Peers, 
if they reject the measure which embodies this policy, will be guilty 
of defying the people of England; it is idle for the Peers Jjq, 
argue that they are protecting the rights of the electors when 
they refuse to obey the representatives who are entitled to ppeak 
on behalf of the electorate. » , { 

This argument will no doubt, should the House of Lords ever 
called upon to reject a measure of Home Buie, be put forwafli 
all the force that can be given to it by rhetoric and passion, jlt> ^ 
however, in itself worthless. Even were the Bill to be passed , 

by the House of Commons the identical measure proposed friend 
rejected by the House and the country in 1886; even had tbe£ill, 
of 1886 been invariably put forward by the Opposition as 
bodiment of their Irish policy ; even should the present Opposition 
regain power — if they ever happen to legain it — solely as the &dv$pate% f 
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of B&me liule r ; even ntidtir these cirOtttaBtances, Whidk are the longest; 
eenfcbivable in favour of at once passing tjbe Gladstonian Some Buie 
BflIV it would still be reasonable that a plan involving, by the 
&&fo&&ion of its supporters, the most far-reaching consequences, and 
endangering, in the opinion of its opponents, the power and the 
welfare of the country, should be once more submitted to the electors 
for their approval or rejection. But every one knows that none of 
the conditions which might be strong presumptions in favour of at 
Ofifee putting into force Mr. Gladstone's Home ltiile policy exist, or 
how Can by any possibility exist. The measure tendered to the nation 
will not be the exact Bill of 1886. One of that Bill’s characteristic pro* 
visions — the retirement of the Irish members from Westminster — has 
beefi rejected by the mass of Gladstonians. No leader of the Opposition 
has told us, or will tell us, or probably can tell us, what will be the 
ofttlinfes of any future scheme of Home Rule. All we know is that, 
whilbt some Home Rulers look favourably on a gigantic scheme of 
Federation which is to affect England, Scotland, and Wales no less 
than Ireland, others show a disposition to reduce Home Rule in 
Ireland nearly to the dimensions of extended local self-government 
Meanwhile the members of the Opposition have gained such success 
as has fallen to them, not by the unceasing demand for Home Rule, but 
by favouring or acquiescing in all the various, and sometimes incon- 
sistent, cries which may chance to please any section of the electorate. 
These tactics deserve neither praise nor blame ; they are perhaps the in- 
evitable result of the vices which attach to our existing party system. 
From a wire-pullers point of view they present great advantages. 
They have, however, this inherent defect : they deprive the Glad- 
stones, should they return to office, of any right, either moral or 
(Constitutional, to claim that their next measure of Home Rule, when 
at? last revealed, has received the sanction of the majority of the 
electors. All we know is that the electors rejected decisively one 
scheme for virtually repealing the Act of Union. We have no proof 
Whatever that in 1893 or 1894, they may not be willing to reject 
another and quite different scheme. Nor would the state of things 
be' essentially changed were the Gladstonians now to produce their 
plan of Home Rule in a definite form. Whatever happens between 
this time and the meeting of the next Parliament, the question of 
Horde Bale has been far too much complicated with other issues to 
make it possible to accept the result of the next election as a final 
and decisive verdict of the country in favour of a definite scheme 
fcr friving Ireland Parliamentary independence. It is impossible for 
mb; in common honesty, to stop here. What might have been the 
cm# had a plan of Home Rule, supported by the whole Opposition, been 
uMdbFthe consideration of the country for the last five or six years 
it useless to determine ; there is no good in speculating upon the 
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&&H3t of events which have abt happened. But the plain .trath is*that 
in any case no plan of Home Rule ought to become' law Which 'has 
not, at the very lowest, been sanctioned in its details by the mbit of 
an election taking place after the plan has been passed as' a Bill 
through the House of Commons. , ; 

To see that this is so, let us look at the matter from another point 
of view. Should a Home Rule Bill — say, in 1893— be camed through 
the House of Commons, it either would, or would not, in 'reality, 
command the approval of the electors. On either supposition; there 
could be no valid objection to laying the measure before th& 
electorate. If the Gladstonians should be right in their estimate 
of popular opinion, the election of a new Parliament would;- in’ all 
probability, determine the matter at issue. There would at worst 
be a delay of, say, three or four months in putting the scheme 
of Home Rule into execution. No man Who is not a slave -to 
partisanship can believe that this delay would be of vital don* 
sequence. The worst evils it could by any possibility produce 
would bo as nothing compared with the irreparable calamity of 
carrying a measure intended to pacify Ireland in such a manner 
as permanently to irritate the majority of Englishmen, because- they 
felt they had a right to suspect that the change they detested had 
not really been sanctioned by the nation. Common prudence should 
warn statesmen not so to repeal the Act of Union as to excite among 
large masses of Englishmen a sense of wrong as deep as was excited 
among large numbers of Irishmen by the methods used by our fore* 
fathers for carrying the Act of Union. Suppose, however* what, till 
the matter is tested, must always remain a fair supposition, that the 
future Home Rule 'Bill of 1893, if ever it comes into existence, should 
not command the approval of the electorate. What are the argu- 
ments by which any sincere democrat can defend the refusal to 
submit the measure to the approval of the electors ? I must leave it * 
to the ingenuity and boldness of Sir William Harcourfc, Mr. Morley, 
Sir George Trevelyan, and Mr. Labouchcre to find avowable reasons 
in favour of the paradox, that the representatives of the people have 
a right tb revolutionise the constitution against the will of the people 
whom they profess to represent. Let no one try to get out of tjie 
difficulty by saying that we must assume the majority of the Hou$e of 
^Commons to represent the people. You cannot meet facts by reliance , 
on constitutional fictions. 

The rejection of an important Bill passed by a newly-elected Ijouse 
of Commons, it will be argued, will expose the -House of Lords jbS risk 
of destruction. 

To this argument there are two short and valid replies* Th^ first 
is that the risk, great or small, ought to be run. If the Souse of 
Lords cannot ensure that no serious change in the constitution shall 
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be cammed cjpt without an appeal to the people, then the second 
chamber h m become all but avowedly useless, and will soon become 
manifestly contemptible. But inutility and contemptibility are not 
guarantees for the existence of any institution whatever. The second 
reply is that the supposed risk is imaginary. The rejection bf a 
dangerous innovation, with a view to consult the nation, must 
be accompanied with a pledge that the innovation shall be accepted 
when once all fair doubt has been removed of the nation having ap- 
proved a change which may still not commend itself to the Peers. 
Let this be made clear, and there will not be the remotest reason to 
fear the anger of the people. The members. of the House of Com*' 
mens will no doubt rage. Parliamentary majorities burn with auger 
when reminded that Parliamentary majorities derive tlieir authority 
and power from the support of the nation. Fox and Burke were 
eminent statesmen and sound constitutionalists, but they, and ihe 
majority whom they led, would gladly, had they really possessed the 
power, have impeached Pitt for appealing from the violence of a 
majority formed by an immoral coalition of discordant factions to the 
voice of tho electors. But in 1783, the electors themselves showed no 
anger at an acknowledgment of their own power. Human nature 
will remain in 18^3 much what it was in 1783. The electors cf 
England entertain no idolatrous reverence for the House of Commons ; 
they will feel no lasting or even temporary displeasure at any party 
Who submit to the final arbitrament of the electorate, the gravest 
political question which for more than half a century has occupied 
fthe attention of the nation. 


A. V. Djcly* 



THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
‘ I%& ASSAILANTS. 


T HOUGH the Loudon County Council, is, unlike the Ho&sea e#* 
Parliament, a corporation and has a continuous existence, and 
though it is legally incorrect to speak of 'a i{ new ” Council as wo 
speak of a new Parliament, yet practically the change which is to 
take place on the 5th of March amounts to a dissolution of the oldi, 
and a creation of the new. In the municipal boroughs only one- 
third of the existing members retire at one time to be replaced by 
new ones ; and so the continuity of the body does not even seem to 
be broken. But in London all the members except a few aldermen, 
who are not, I fear, the hardest workers, vacate their seats; and bo 
the continuity seems to be, and practically is, broken. How far it 
may be patched up again by the return of former members depends 
upon the electors. In such cases, the conduct of the outgoing 
councillors invites scrutiny, and calls for appraisement, to a much 
greater degree than in the cases where one-third are elected annually ; 

« and we are in the thick of that process now. 

When I am asked whether the London Council has dona what 
Londoners expected of it, I turn back to see what were the objects 
put forth by those who fought to establish it, what powers thfe Legis- 
lature gave it for effecting these objects, and how far the course* if 
events has favoured or retarded its action. 

Our representative government then was to think and act for London 
as completely as the corporations of Manchester and Birmingham 
think and act for these towns ; so that London, which has verj^sub- 
Btantial unity of interests* might have substantial unity of* will and 
action, instead of being a mere conglomerate of atoms, with aviated 
centre of gravity, some pulling one way, some another, $iany 
exerting no force at all. * And the cases in which we expected benefit 
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from it were mainly of three kinds. First, those in which the numerous 
independent authorities either ovorlapped and came into collision, or 
failed to meet and so left a gap in the administration of affairs. 
Secondly, cases in which the interests of all London or of the bulk of 
Londoners stand on the one side, and those of some foreign body or 
of a class of Londoners on the other side. Thirdly, matters pf 
conjim^a interest to Londoners, which eould not be decided in any 
satisfactory way except by bringing those who represent different 
parts of London to debate them face to face, and to decide them with 
authority* In all the&e matters Londoners stood perfectly helpless 
and impotent when they were unorganised. The only remedy was 
to give them a single government. 

With regard to the first class of cases, nothing has been done, and 
nothing can be done, in the way of improvement until the Legisla- 
ture either remodels the smaller local authorities and readjusts their 
relations to the central authority, or sets in motion some machinery 
for that purpose. The only way in which the Council coulcl help 
would be by elaborating some plan which might seive as a good basis 
of discussion, just as the Municipal Reform League have done. In 
fact a great deal of labour and skill and official knowledge was 
brought to bear upon this object iu the Local Government Committee. 
But it was found that not only was the matter one of great intrinsic 
difficulty extreme difficulty, I think, if the whole of London is to 
be remodelled un<> /l<(tu — but also as it involves the relation of the 
Council with the smaller areas one of great delicacy, in which it 
would certainly be said, and might be true, that members of council, 
looking at things from their own stand-point, wore not impartial. 
Anyhow the council has taken no action in the matter, nor has the 
Committee made any report. 

in the second class of cases, the improvement in the position of 
Londoners is great and manifest. Precious oases among crowded 
populations, as, for example, the Bethnal Green Poor's land and the 
old burial-ground and adjoining pieces at St. Pancras, have been pre- 
served from the erysipelas of building ; the former in large measure, 
th$ latter wholly, by the Council. And a body has been found to 
take ewer tramways, which most of us consider to be proper subjects 
of municipal control and ownership. 

One of our stock illustrations used to be drawn from the supply 
> waiter* There was nobody to bargain with the companies, and so 
.tU; national Government had to do it. They did not bargain as a 
'Government of London would have done, and were so careless about 
t and so willing to let the companies have their own way, that, on 
* terma of their bargain becoming known, the water stocks went up 
vjimtprme, some 70, some upwards of 100 per cent. The Council can 
<Hdd riothing directly in this matter, because the LegMature at first 
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refused' to give them any powers, and now "have given only the 
power of spending £5000 upon inqtiiiy, an utterly inadequate sum 
in a matter of such enormous magnitude. But they have not lost 
a moment in doing what they could* The Committee appointed 
for the purpose has, with the assistance of the Council’s engineer, 
producod a valuable report, throwing light on some very difficult 
problems. The Council have made common cause 4 with the City, so 
that all London now stands in one attitude in this matter. They have 
pushed ller Majesty’s Ministers, most unaccountably reluctant as they 
are to give any help, to the extent of promising a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry. No doubt, the matter should have been taken in hand 
directly the Council was formed. Three precious years have been lost. 
One more case has been added to the numerous cases illustrating the 
mischief of governing London affairs by the national Government. 
But that the matter is so far pushed forward is due to the energy 
and ability with which it has been handled by the committees of the 
Council and of the City. And it has been made clear that the com- 
panies are not to have it all their own way, and that Londoners will 
not be quite so helpless as they have been heretofore. 

Another stock illustration was drawn from the subject of rates. 
Fifteen years ago, when I became a vestryman, I became aware of 
the profound dissatisfaction felt with the rating system by many who 
had to administer it. When the Municipal Reform League was 
formed, some of us set to work to study the matter, and to expound 
it in innumerable assemblies, with the result of convincing njost 
people not only that there is a wrong, but in what it consists, and 
that a remedy may be found. It is a matter of great difficulty and 
complexity : more than one remedy is proposed, and it will test the 
ability of any statesman to choose the best and apply it in detail, and 
the strength of any Ministry and the .firmness of any House of Com- 
mons 1 to pass it. What the Council has done is, iirst to make it clear* 
that it is the voice of London in this matter, which could not be 
known except through a common representative assembly j secondly, 1 
it has promulgated for the study of Londoners a statement Of tEti 
case and of principles of reform, calculated to afford a reasonable basflsJ 
of discussion and to make the case easier of comprehension. ' 1 

There is perhaps no action for which the Council has been s6 per- » 
sistently taken to task as for their attention to the incidence of rating? 

It is thq business of Parliament," say our critics. Of course it is, ' 
but who supposes that the House of Commons will look at it uftless * 
a Ministry force it on them, or that a Ministry will take up so thefrity 
a matter unless convinced that a deep and wide sen^p of injustice * 
prevails in London, and that it must be dealt with ? u But it’ is n6 
business of the Council ; it is appointed for other things, and has 'ttfr 
power in this. 1 ’ No, none ; none at least that can be read in the 
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words of the Local Government Act. But it is bojond question that, 
both in £he Council and in vestries, there are men who vote against 
expenditure, desirable in itself, because they think it will not fall on 
those who ought to bear it. That at least is within their power* It 
really is an idle thing for this purpose to examine nicely where the limits* 
of the Councirs express legal power and duty lie. An elected rating 
authority, having also power to lay a greater or a less burden on its 
constituents, must be interested to have its rates fairly levied. And, 
as the elections are now close at hand, I shall be curious to see whether 
any candidate is found to look the electors fairly in the face, and to 
say that the Council is bound to lay on taxes without any regard to 
the justice or injustice of their incidence, or to the feelings of those 
who pay them. In this matter agaiu the Council has been the voice 
of London as against one class of Londoners. And 3 shall be surprised 
if the constituencies do not approve of its utterance. 

It is probably in the third class of cases that the great principle 
which underlay the whole movement for a single government ot 
Ixmdpn— viz., the unity of London — finds its fullest expression. 
London, though necessarily one in the essential points of traffic, air, 
water, drainage, health, public order, poverty, and other matters, had by 
long neglect become disastrously and dangerously disunited as regards 
government, so much so as to lead many to deny that it was, or ever could 
be, a single community. The rich inhabitants had drifted off into some 
districts, and the poor into others. They were essentially connected, 
as the rich and poor of a town, however largo, must be; but the old 
anachronistic parish system still prevailed, and produced very bad 
results. The rich quarters got the greatest share of attention, the 
poor ones the least. The rich ones had the lightest burden of public 
expenditure, notably in Poor Rato, the poor ones the heaviest. A 
partial remedy had been applied to this injustice by the creation of 
the Board of Works in 1855, and another by the creation of the 
Common Poor Fund, begun 1 think in 1867. But the thing wanted 
was to break down the old artificial division so far as regards common 
interests, with power for the whole to make its own arrangements. 
The far superior power of such a method was shown by the experiment 
of the School Board in 1870. That was the first directly elected re- 
presentative government of London, though only for one purpose. 
And the result was that the accommodation was given just where it 
was wanted. Look at a School-Board map of London, and you will 
see the schools thickly clustered in the poor districts, and sparse in 
the rich ones. On the parish School-Board system, for which a strong 
jtu$h was made at the time, this never could, or at least never would, 
have been done* The expense would have been too great for the 
ppor districts, and the rich ones could not have legally contributed, 
even it they wished. When the representatives of all London met 
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together they were able to do Ivbat was, beet for all London, And they 
did it with great vigour and judgment, J 

I think it will be admitted that during the reign of the expiring 
Council, the process of equalising benefits by virtue of common 
expenditure over London has proceeded steadily. Under the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Act burdens have been further 
distributed so as to make the rich districts bear more and the poor 
less. Attempts are being made to reduce the inequality of assess- 
ments between parish and parish. This is a most desirable object, 
though inasmuch as the only legal method now open to the Council 
is the very rude and clumsy one of an appeal against total assess- 
ments, which is calculated to produce the maximum of friction tod 
expense with the minimum of result — and that a result which must be 
unjust to a large number of ratepayers — 1 think myself it would have 
been wiser to aim only at improvement in the future. That object is 
being seriously worked at by a committee which is in communication * 
with a number of vestries, whose labours will doubtless result in 
improved legal arrangements. The provision of open spades, of parks, 
find of simple enjoyments within the parks, all tend to make life 
somewhat sweeter and more refined to those who have far too little of 
such good influences. A serious attempt is being made in Bethnal 
Green, of course experimental in the first instance, to supply a better 
standard of house for the poorer class. But I need not dwell further 
on these things. Whether by way of praise or of reproach ; whether 
extolled as the right mode of urban government, or denounced as 
tf Socialism ” ; with the friends of the majority who have guided the 
Council or with their enemies ; it is common ground that they have 
displayed persistent energy in overtaking the shortcomings of times 
past, and in making London government tell in favour of the great 
masses of Londoners. 

. If the foregoing hasty sketch be drawn on the right lines or nearly 
so, it follows that the action of the Council has, so far m their 
restricted powers have permitted, been such as to forward the policy 
of those who promoted its creation, and of those who returned life 
members in the elections of 1889. 

'But this is not all. I have mentioned the classes of capes in 
which things went wrong, and for which a single government was 
required. That, however, which I for ono did not expect, and which 
has most astonished me, is the extraordinary vigour that the Council 
has thrown into the purely administrative work, mostly taken over 
from the Board of Works and the Justices of Peace, partly added 
on by the Local Government Act. 1 did not expect to find sixty 
or seventy people (and I must be understating the number), many of 
them with their own incomes to earn, consuming a large portion of 
their lives in close attention to the dry detail of local affairs. Every 
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committee seems to have determined that it shall timterstand and 
manage its own business, and not be at fbe mercy of some permanent 
cleric or expert. That cannot be done without the most assiduous 
labour at the enormous mass of details which is to be disposed of at 
ev$ry meeting, or without clear strong heads to grasp them* Bat 
the result has been, an administration upright beyond even cavil* put- 
ting a stop to waste and promoting economy, and so efficient && to 
defy the most hostile criticism* 

All this has been done under the cold shade of Ministerial neglect, 
and under the perpetual fusillade of hostile attacks from bitter and 
unscrupulous foes fighting in ambuscade behind an anonymous Press ; 
all done too in spite of unparalleled difficulties and disasters* Three 
years is a very short time for any work on a large scale. It will take 
many times three years before the long neglect of London government 
is overtaken. For a perfectly new body, 138 in number, coming 
from distant quarters of the town, representing different ranks and 
interests, quite unknown to one another, with no precedents or 
traditions of business : for the members of such a body to find their 
places, to learn to work together, and to grapple quickly with serious 
business, is, I will venture to say, a thing which could not have 
been done without a prevailing spirit of great earnestness, nor with- 
out the presence of a large quantity of practical ability. One great 
Advantage they had, which could not reasonably have been looked 
for— **viz., the presence of a chairman singularly qualified to rule an 
assembly of eager, able men, and willing to give up his whole time to 
the work. His successor too, of course with not quite so difficult a 
task, has done admirable service. So far let us thank fortune; 
though I may observe that the excellence of the chairmen would have 
availed little if the assembly had not constantly given them support 
both intelligent and loyal ; as both Lord Rosebery and Sir John 
^ttbboek are forward to acknowledge. But beyond this what disasters 
we have had. Mr. Firth, to whose intimate knowledge of London 
problems, and to whose trained capacity for expounding his know- 
ledge and encountering opponents, we who knew him confidently 
trusted from the first, further proved his ability by the way in which 
as deputy chairman he organised the office, got the multifarious 
threads of business into his hands, and inspired confidence in every 
member of the Council And then the work broke him down, and 
he died. In his place we appointed Mr. Haggis, who had approved 
himself to everybody as a very strong man of business. He too with 
great labour got everything under his hand, and then he died. Our 
lint engineer, a man of high ability, applied himself to the question 
of main drainage and of water, made great progress in them, but died 
below he coaid bring the fruits of his labour to light. These three 
riWN wfc servants of the fVancil all died with startling suddenness ; 

VOL. lx i 
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each of the two last as he was travelling totbe Qounpil io ^ ODCixiibus. 
And so three heavy blows fell upon the Cotipcih bid* for whicb tf iii^ 
certain that it would have made even greater (1 progres$ th^lihas. 
Bub for doing so much under such difficulties’ I think that Londoners 
owe a debt to the survivors,, a debt of gratitude and respect, which is 
all the pay they ever looked for. 

My readers must not suppose that in praising the Council m ans 
praising myself. I had worked for little more than a year, when, I, was 
overtaken by ill-health, and have done very little Council work„ sjjptpe,; 
though I can see enough of it to speak with confidence of my colleagues ; 
and nobody who is not inside the Council can tell what their work % 
because it is nearly all done in committee-rooms, and in visiting institu- 
tions and places. Neither must anybody suppose that I assent to the 
wisdom of everything they have done. I have often voted in a minority. 

\ have above indicated that I think them mistaken in the method 
chosen to test the equality of assessments. I think them too reluctant 
to pay the necessary price for skilled head-work ; over ready to pay for 
handwork ; too confident in their power to regulate wages ; wrong 
in abolishing the pension system ; wrong in trying to pay off debt by 
annuities ; too ready to overrule their committees in matters of detail ; 
and there may be other things of the same kind. But on all qr any 
of these things I may be wrong, and others right, and even were I 
much more confident in my own opinion than I am, these are an" 
matters of practice which experience will test, and which may be set 
right if shown to be wrong. And they do not at all detract from my 
estimate of the broad qualities evinced by my colleagues as a body* 
of the honesty, zeal, self-sacrifice, capacity for business, and general 
Straightness and wisdom of aim, which have won my respect, and 
which will I feel sure, whatever may be the ebbs and flows of par- 
ticular elections, attract and retain the respect of all Londoners who 
Care to learn what has been done for them. 

These are the men who, ever since their first meeting down J to, the 
present day, have been reviled, scolded at, mocked at, held up , i# 
every way to odium, and ridicule by the Times, the Standards jPt($cfy 9 
and the great bulk of the London newspaper press, and the. host 
superior persons who write anonymously therein. An anthology of * 
the hard words used would be interesting reading for London^ just 
flow. Just let me cull a couple of flowers from the Times of l^oyenpiter 
1800, which I happen to have noted. On the 7th, one of thp Qou^pil 
-—at least, we must suppose so, for he calls himself an “ Unprogres^yp 
Councillori,” not having the manliness to give his name — writefl 
Times a letter, in which, after disclosing a purely imaginary plq| by 
the Progressive party, he speaks of “the reign of ^Pr^grj^'.or 
otherwise of plunder and anarchy/ 1 This is followed by ^. leading 
\srticle o$ the next day, speaking of the election cffMr. Haggis; 
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“ His experience as an administrator of local business at Croydon lifts 
him above the level of the political carpet-baggers who Ipok upon the 
patronage of the London County Council as what American party-men 
call c spoils.* ” This slander, let Londoners observe, of men whose 
horror of corruption, Lord Rosebery tells us % and rightly tells us, has 
been “ passionate, and almost fanatical $ ” of whom I add, with 
certainty of corroboration from all working members, that their 
appetite for work has been gluttonous ; whose plunder and spoils— 
except that they have had one paid member — consist of the sacrifice 
pf their time, their money, and their ease ; whoso anarchy leads to a 
punctual out-turn of business ; and against whom not a single 
instance has been specified either of an improper appointment, or of 
failure to do the work committed to them by law. 

Another plan has been to take an act of some member of the 
Council, and impute it to the whole Council. For instance, at the 
first outset, when no doubt there were some misconceptions of the 
functions of the Council, one member put clown notice of a motion 
relating to Irish affairs. It was suppressed directly by the chairman, 
I believe with universal assent. Yet I saw this thing trumpeted 
forth in hostile newspapers as showing the sort of business which 
“the Council thought fit to attend to. Again, a zealous councillor, 
perhaps with more zeal than discretion, desired to inform himself 
about the truth of statements made to the effect that a certain 
female acrobat had been injured, so that she ought not to perform 
at the Aquarium ; and, when he got to the place, he was, as he told 
us, led into a inoie minute investigation than he had intended. It was 
a very good subject for a joke. But when the act of a single man 
is imputed to the whole Council, and is brought forward again and 
again, through weeks and months, as showing the way in which a the 
Council ” pry into affairs they had better leave alono, it ceases to be a 
joke, and becomes a slander. 

Of course, all this flinging of mud is intended for apathetic London, 
which reads its newspaper, and is content to leave the thinking to be 
done for it. And it is very effective for its purpose as long as people 
do not feel interested enough to rouse themselves to inquire. In 
that lazy condition, they think that the men whom they see held up 
to odium and ridicule every day must be odious and ridiculous. But 
let the interest once be aroused, let the truth be askod for, and it 
will be surprising if the generous feelings of honest men do not 
cause wanton and baseless slander to recoil upon the heads of those 
who litter it. 

Let us try to get at something more specific. It is difficult to do, 
because accusers prefer to remain in darkness and accusations in vague- 
ness, and when they come forth in a bodily form they are apt to cut 
a sorry figure. From such election addresses as I have seen I do 
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not collect any charges of misconduct, bat only objections tp 
matters of policy, more or less correctly stated, which are fair wbjecte 
of debate. So I have studied the leading article of a paper published 
in the City and for the City,* evidently intended to be a full repertory 
of weapons against that Progressive party which has in the tuain 
directed the Council ; and, judging by the hostility which breathes 
through every line, it is not the writer's fault if any conceivable change 
remains unstated. I try to put them into some kind of order,.; 

First, the Progressives used the arts of Jacob to get elected, This 
means that they promised that party politics should be put aside^ and 
that they broke their promise by electing eighteen aldermen oLthei? 
own party. I have seen this charge repeated again and again any 
time these three years, down to the date of an unhappy letter recently 
published by Mr. Brudenell Carter in the Times, and even since that. 
It seems to me to be almost, if not altogether, empty of substance. 
In the first place, there is great exaggeration about the alleged 
promise, or honourable understanding, as it is sometimes called. In 
some constituencies, there certainly was nothing of the bind. How 
far there was any in any constituency, I do not know, but no 
doubt many of the Progressive party stood openly on non-political 
lines. There is still more exaggeration about the alleged breach of 
promise. By “party politics,” of course, is meant u national party 
politics,” Conservative or Liberal. It is not accurate to say that 
eighteen aldermen of the Liberal party were elected. Lord Meath 
is a Tory. Mr. Quintin Hogg is, I believe, not a supporter of Her 
Majesty’s Liberal Opposition. Both these gentlemen however are 
zealous advocates and workers for measures improving the condition 
of the London masses. Other aldermen, Lord Lingen for instance, 
have hardly been known in the arena of party strife. Were nqt the 
Progressive party at liberty, indeed was it not their duty, except fpr 
some high personal qualities, to select for aldermen those who, in 
London affairs, were likely to sympathise with their line of conduct ? 
What evidence is there that their selection rested on any other 
ground ? It is significant that whenever this charge is made, it is, 
like the other charges, vague. I write with a blush on my ebook, 
because I am one of the batch of aldermen, but it is not even 
alleged (so far as I have seen) that we are a bad lot; except m far as 
members of a Progressive party must be bad. I have net eeflSO it 
stated that London has lost services likely to have been of mgrayfttpe 
to it than those of the actual aldermen. Until I see this stated* I shall 
continue to think that the aldermen were not chosen for their views 
upon Ireland, or Egypt, or India, or established Churches* or fran- 
chises, or registration, or for their preference of Mr. Cladstoa over 
Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister ; but were chosen, as Lord, Meath 
* The City TVew, Wcdnebday, February 3. 
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-was, far the view they were believed td entertain on the problems of 
Loudon life, and for their proved seal in acting 1 upon them* Such a 
chok&Wms to me entirely justifiable* 

1 figtiftndly, it is said that, with their great majority, they might 
have effected stupendous changes in London, and left an undying 
tn&rfc upon the metropolis ; but that they have preferred to waste their 
time in hair-splitting disputes on academic matters which ware node 
of their concern : what *they have to show for all the meetings d£ 
the last three years is chiefly “ Words, words, fords/' So far the 
accuser. As usual, he omits to specify the stupendous changes which 
might have been, but have not been, effected. But the “ academic 
disputes how much time have they taken ? Up to the end of 1890, 
there had been held 134 Council meetings, and 223G committee meet- 
ing^. independently of visiting for inquiry and inspection. It is 
understating the case to say that nine-tenths of the work of the 
Council is done in daily committees ; where the discussions, when 
they Occur, are of the most practical nature ; and it is understating 
the case to say that two-thirds of the time of the 'Council at the 
weekly full meetings is occupied with the current administrative busi- 
ness. Allowing for the fact that one special committee has addressed 
itself for a short time wholly, and one standing committee has ad- 
dressed itself at intervals and partially, to business which our critics 
call “ academic,” it is overstating the case to say that three mindtes 
in an hour of the sittings of Council and committees are devoted to 
anything but actual business in hand. And wh&t are these u aca- 
demic disputes?” Two classes are specified. One relates to the 
incidence of local taxation, including betterment and contracts to pay 
rates, and I have dealt with this sufficiently already. The other 
relates to valuation for assessment purposes ; as to the object of 
which the writer has been misled by some words, perhaps not very 
happy ones, in the order of reference. Both are strictly germane to 
the 1 business of the Council, though beyond its legal powers to readjust. 

* e words, words, words — interminable talk ; M but work*, work, 
wdrfc, incessant action, is what the Council has to show for its meet- 
ings of three years. Perhaps it is owing to the excellent working of 
otir quarter-hour limit for speeches in Council, and of our rules of 
closure ; but, whatever the cause, it has never happened to me to 
belong to any assembly nearly so numerous in which the arguments 
hate kept so close to the point as in the London Council. 

' 4 'thirdly, the Progressives say, “ We will have no improvements 
‘Until we utterly revolutionise the whole system of local taxation/ 1 
This fo a gross exaggeration. The question who is to pay, forms one 
ingredient, and an important one, in the decision whether we shall 
not incur outlay. A short time ago the Council rejected a 
scheme of improvements, some of them very well conceived and 
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useful, but not for the foment necessary, and estimated at more than 
two millions of money. lie rejection was founded principally on two 
arguments : one being the injustice of the law of rating, and the 
other, that we had other expenditure, amounting to several' more 
millions, to incur for works which were either more urgent or riper 
for action. Shortly before this vote of rejection, the Oouncilhad 
decided on -the Bethnal Green clearance; shortly afterwards ifcr de- 
cided on the Blackwall tunnel ; and all the%hile it has been working 
with all vigour to “complete an enormously expensive bnfc necessary 
scheme of additional main drainage. Each case is made to rest On 
its own circumstances. The element of unjust rating enters into all> 
but does not predominate in all. J 

Fourthly, it is stated that pleasure-seekers in theatres and music 
halls have been alienated by the Pecksniffian conduct of certain 
members who were only saved from the misfortune of a majority 
by the gleam of common sense which some of their' colleagues dis-* 
played. Well, after all, if these Pecksniffs did not carry the Council 
with them, the Council are not to blame in the matter, nor 
have the pleasure-seekers been hurt.* It is somewhat exacting, 
to expect that every member shall do exactly what is wise and just 
on every occasion, however novel and difficult. If the members in 
question are to blame, which I am far from saying, they will answer, 
for* it to their constituents ; and that, I understand, they are tyOw 
engaged in doing with great spirit and confidence. 

Fifthly, it is said that the po^Jr -ratepayer finds that he has to pay 
between 4 d. and 5 d. more ip: the pound. In what parishes, I should 
like to know ? By the operation of the Common Poor Fund, and the 
arrangement of paying 4 d. a head for indoor poor, the rich parishes 
lose, but the poor' ones gain. My parish, St. George Hanover. 
Square, is a rich/ parish, and the rate has risen substantially. St.' 
George-in-th^/East is a poor parish, and the rate has fallen sub- 
stantially. ^Chelsea is a medium parish, and the rate has fallen-, 
slightly/' 

Tuat is substantially the indictment, which I have taken from. the, 
^} f !y Press because it is rather more specific and methodical than, the , 
extremely vague and turgid ones I have seen elsewhere. Other charges 
or insinuations are scattered about the paper. There has been “ grab- 
bing n and “ kleptomania.” Captain Shaw was “driven” out pf tfee* 
Fire Brigade; though it is only the enemies of the Council or of ’the 
majority who have made any complaint for him, he having made, 
none in spite of pressing invitations to do so. Indeed, I thought; 
that this charge, which is utterly untrue, had been completely blown 
up, and am surprised to see it revived again. Men wh6 atei “the* 
salt of the Council ” are leaving it, feeling that they have “ something 
vto do in life,” and “ tired of continuous wrangling and striving hftan* 
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the 1 utterly disbelief It is quifo true that some 

very 1 valuable' tnetnbers are leaving the COTtncil, but It la because they 
fii^uot the wrangling nor the striving for the unattainable, but the 
actual practical work of our Local Government, more than they cA 
do with regard to their health, their finances, or their Other public 
dutiefcv ‘ That Lord Lingen and Mr, Cohen should have resigned 
their ^positions on the Finance Committee is to me a matter of very 
great- regret, the more so as I am one of their adherents in the 
financial discussion which has led to their resignation. But that 
discussion turns on an honest difference between two inodes of paying 
oft debt, on which I believe that financiers differ, and that borrowing 
bodies adopt sometimes one and sometimes the other; and the 
division of the Council did not run on any sharp party lines. 

. If any one has had patience to follow this long statement so far, 
he will see that the attacks on the Council have been unjust and 
ungenerous ; and I believe there is a growing feeling to that effect 
among a number of Londoners who however do not know the extent 
or / the precise character of those attacks. They have proceeded 
almost entirely from one %arty in national politics — the Tory or 
Conservative party (whichever name they prefer) — who are now 
strongly predominant in London. I know that some of them are 
disgusted ; it is reasonable to think that many are ; for ordinary 
Englishmen like to see fair play, especially for a new institution 
■commencing arduous work under great difficulties, and they think 
we have not had it. And now the edict has gone forth from their 
leaders that the battle is to be fought strictly on the lines of national 
party politics. That is very mortifying to the promoters of municipal 
government. What it means is that men are to be chosen, not for 
their devotion to London and their ability to promote the welfare of 
Londoners, but because they take orthodox views about Ireland, and 
Church establishments, and so forth. Supposing that the rank and 
file of the political parties obey the edict of their leaders, we 
shall have taken a distinct step backwards towards the state of things 
against which we rebelled — viz., the government of London by and 
in the interests of the United Kingdom, instead of government by 
arid in the interests of Londoners. 

If I were nothing in public life but a member of the Liberal party, 

I should rejoice in this sinister manoeuvre. So confident am I that, 
whatever may be the case at the present moment, Londoners will go on 
year by year possessing themselves of the importance of Local Govern- 
Igeftt, and of its broad principles, and will insist on its administer * 
life in substantial accordance with the lines taken by the Progressive 
party, that if the fortunes of the Progressive party are to be in- 
e*teriCaWy bound up with those of the Liberal party, the Liberal party . 
will become the predominant one in London. But I am a Londoner, 
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my home is here, and my duties, and my interests, I have striven hard 
to get a government of neglected and anarchic London, in order* that 
its local affairs may be administered with a single eye to the infctatat 
of Londoners. Such singleness is diminished by every additional 
call to vote at the bidding of bodies not constituted to manage the 
local affairs of London, perhaps knowing little of them, and *earing 
little for them. ' 

I am not suggesting that even a governing body elected on the 
lines of national pafty politics will not be a great deal better tban the 
former state of anarchy. However accentuated may be the Tmyisin 
or Radicalism of onr councillors, the great bulk of their business does 
not turn on such distinctions. There are plenty of differences over 
administrative affairs, as with a number of independent minds there 7 
must be, and they afe sometimes expressed with great animation $ but 
the dividing lines do not coincide with the dividing lines of national 
politics. Of course it will happen often that the same cautious, or it 
may be timid, temperament which disposes a man to be Conservative 
in national affairs will dispose him to be a Moderate in local affairs ; 
and that the same bold, or it may be rasl % temperament which disposes 
him to be a Radical in national affairs, will dispose him to be a 
Progressive in local affairs. But that is not always the case by 
any means. Party connections are very largely matters of old habits 
and associations, which do not act in another sphere of life. More- 
over, it is impossible for men to act together long in daily work for 
common objects without having their edges worn off, and acquiring 
mutual respect and mutual disposition to see what is substantial in 
each others view. 

But there is one great evil which may be done by conducting the 
next election according to national party lines. It may bring about 
the rejection of the very best servants that London has, and that at a 
juncture when the experience acquired during three years is simply 
invaluable. I feel that it is an invidious thing to mentioh a few 
names, when there are so many members, both of the Progressive and 
of the Moderate party, who have done admirable work, and will be 
. most useful as examples and guides to new councillors. But I will 
risk giving offenee, in order to point my remarks, for those at 
least who know something about the "County Council. I think* fch&rq 
can be no member of the Moderate party who does not feel that ihO 
Council will be weaker and London poorer if such men as Messrs. 
Dickinson, Charles Harrison, Hutton, and /Eneas Smith are rejected ; 
* and no member of the Progressive party who does not feel the? Samp 
towards such men as Messrs. Antrobus, Beachcroft, Cohen and FardefL 
Anybody who knows the Council will supply for himself the naqnes of 
other excellent men, who oould hardly be rejected on their municipal 
merits, but may easily be so if tried by the standard of national parties. 
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I, wi?h to see bGth types <ff character well presented. Of course i 
wisfeitosee the Progressive party the stronger* seeing that it is the main 
motive* power, so long as large reforms are wanted, which will he for 
some years. But the Moderate party have played an honourable part, 
not s only in supplying a quantity of good workers, but in criticising 
proposals, defeating one, postponing another, modifying a third. All 
new movements are apt to be attended by some unsound proposals ; 
and testing is required at every step. To do that effectually there 
mast be a large number, in order to shore the labour, to give spirit to 
a debate, to sustain a division. 1 firmly believe that the best way to 
secure good men of both types is to exclude national party politics 
from the elections. If that is past praying for (and I still cling to 
the belief that numbers of electors will insist on giving their votes 
wholly on Municipal grounds), we must accept the issue, win the 
election if we can, and, if beaten, prepare for a long propaganda of 
Municipal reform, till Londoners are persuaded to support those who 
will guide their affairs for the best welfare of the great mass of their 
neighbours. * 

As to any forecast of the immediate issue, I never was a political 
meteorologist, and latterly, being unable to attend many pnblio 
meetings, I have lost even such imperfect indications as come from 
those sources. Much depends on the line taken by the numerous 
artisan classes. They have hitherto had little effect in public affairs, 
from a variety of causes, but chiefly from their own [choice. There 
are of course many exceptions, but it is true of large numbers, that 
so far as they have been active they have concentrated their efforts 
on objects directly affecting and confined to their own class, and have 
been indifferent or hostile to the main currents of social and political 
endeavour which seek to benefit the whole community. 

Their inaction in the late School Board elections is an instance of 
what I say. When our band of pioneers was straining every 
nerve to unite Londoners in a demand for self-government, we met 
with very little help from the artisan classes. I have heard a 
leading man among them derided in a public meeting for saying 
that the movement was above all one for the working men of 
London. They had been largely persuaded that the object was to 
put them more in the power of the trading class, whom they some- 
times called “ bourgeois ” (the black beast of the Parisian com- 
munities), and sometimes “ profit-mongers.” As one of tlieir speakers 
expressed it : •* The middle classes want us to pick the chestnuts out 
ojE the fire for their benefit.” One of their leaders, who took this 
v^e#, a gentleman occupying a very prominent position, wrote to me, 
to express his hostility to us, and to say that at every one'tif our 
meetings his friends would appear, to raise questions of adult 
su ffrag e, single voting, and some scheme for securing a share in 
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municipal offices. Tliis wasactriaDjr done to a great th(mgb 

it appeared that my correspondent had over-estimated the strength 
behind him, and his attempted diversion did us 
were injured by the apathy, not . the active hostility, , d&Athe 
•artisans. * : 

Their real attitude was much more accurately expressed . by Mr. 
Sidney Webb, in a letter written to the Daily News , in October 
1887. He said : “ The London artisan does not care twopence about 
Church disestablishment, abolition of entail, or county government, 
-and he does not feel any confidence in revision of taxation or iLonjlon 

mnnidpaL reform Home Rule for Ireland is with him a past 

issue. What is the Liberal programme going to include in the way of 
social politics ? ” And he pointed out the grim phenomena on which 
he. said the London artisan had his eyes fixed : “ The 100,000 men 
out of work, the 30,000 children breakfastless at school, the population 
of 85,000 living on the wages of dock labourers, the death of one out 
of every five Londoners in the workhouse or hospital.” Mr. Webb 
added: <; IIe has no special plan for putting thes# right, but he is 
unreasonable enough to think that those legislators and officials whom 
he pays ought seriously to try to find a plan.” The upshot of this 
very striking letter was that the Liberal party had better look to 
these things. 

With the general fortunes of the Liberal party I have little to 
do in this paper. But I took the liberty of pointing out that men 
who adopted such an attitude, which I -believe was not that of Mr. 
Webb himself, had not acquired even the rudiments of politics. They 
had doubtless a stronger appreciation than any one else of the evils 
they suffered under, which is one very important thing. Every man 
knows best where his own shoe pinches ; but it is not every man who 
knows how to mend the shoe, nor where to find the person who em 
mend it. These artisans could not have considered the enormbus 
magnitude and complexity of that eternal problem, the inequality of 
human conditions; nor the difficulties felt by the most able and 
willing men in devising any permanent remedy, $or the impossibility 
of devising an immediate one. They have no plan of their) own, 
says Mr. Webb, but they think that their rulers, or servants, oughtt 
to devise one. Well, but what if the only plan which human wisdom 
over devised is that slowly working one which consists of making 
such social arrangements as will give to all free scope and affair 
opening for their virtues, and for self-help, and for raising theLcon* 
dition of themselves and their fellows. Suitable land laws^ jnst 
taxation ; liberty of speech and of action, whether individual or ooin- 
iwnea, education; healthy and decent local surrounding^.^ 
matters of air, water, cleanliness, protection of person, traffic^ weilr 
ordered houses, protection against sickness and indigence ; such 
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things* the community can protide, or can help to provide, Bat the 
local can only be provided * jpermanehUy by v strong 

orjgamsafcions having authority over suitable local area^ and kejrt in 
contact with the mass of the people for whom they act by renting 
on a widely extended suffrage* But these things — land laws, taxa- 
tion, local government, and so forth — are the Very things which Mr* 
Webb' tells us that the London artisan does not care twopence for; 
Apparently also he cares no more for School Boards, which are 
charged with the education of his children. He wills the end, but 
despisefc the only known means by which it can be attained. And 
those who do not will the same end are delighted to encourage him 
in his contempt. They would sooner give him the twopence which 
he values at its due worth, than the organisations and arrangements 
which he does not value so highly. 

Such artisans, having no special plans of their own, appear to look 
on the national Government as being wise enough to devise plans for 
the swift removal of inveterate evils, and powerful enough to carry 
them into effect. They appear not to know how every path to their 
goal is beset with pitfalls, and blocked by honest prejudices or selfish 
interests nor how certainly any Ministry which proposes reforms 
before the time is ripe ceases to be a Ministry at, all. * They appear 
not to know how the most pressing questions must be dealt with first ; 
nor how little time the Ministry and the Houses of Parliament have 
at their command. Home Rule for Ireland is a “ past issue-’’ for them ; 
was so more than four years ago, when the whole country from 
Penzance to Thurso was quivering with the struggle. I suppose 
they had settled it iA their own minds. But, alas ! for the Ministry, 
it is not a past issue, nor for Parliament, nor for any electors in 
the kingdom, except those artisans whose views Mr. Webb has 
expounded. 

There is another consideration which this type of artisan seems to 
have neglected. Aggrieved classes have not been wont to remove the 
evils they complain of by joining that party in. the State which is 
most averse to innovation, nor by holding aloof and insisting that 
their desires shall be attended to before they will take any part in 
political contests. Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, Jews, the 
trading classes in their very long struggles for the franchise and 
against com laws and other fiscal evils, the artisan classes of the 
great manufacturing towns in their campaigns for the franchise, all 
have steadily worked for their ends by forming part of the Progressive 
party in the State, which is the most ready to accept innovation, and 
whose business it is to remove grievances. This they have done, 
notwithstanding discontent at non-attention to their grievances, or at 
thfe slow pace with which they were approached. And they did so 
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Because ' they kneW that the )Ste1f£ abate one 

evil after another, and that; so far as theyasked what was reatosMe^ 
their turn was certain to come* Indeed, on one conspicuous occasion, 
the Vrotestant Dissenters had the rare political wisdom to sdpporttfae 
Whigs, the Liberals of that day, when they were not only hbtf'afetipg 
for them, but were. acting against them, because the principle contended 
for by the Whigs was a deeper principle of liberty than that ^tlch 
would have given an immediate advantage to the 'Disie&t^i 
Apparently a large 0 portion of London artisans thought in 1887^that 
they would get their object quickest by standing aloof from the 
ordinary party contests. t i j 1 

Are they in the same mind now ? The School Board elections 
Would seem to show that they are. On the other hand, th^re’are 
sounds in the air as of a stirring among them. The success ’df 
agitation for the creation of a local government; the elections °6f 
1889 ; the constant preaching even of so ill-supported a body as the 
Municipal Reform League ; the creation of a daily newspaper largely 
devoted to London affairs ; the publicity of the Council’s debates J the 
existence of 120 men all interested to make their constituents under* 
stand the nature and operations of their local government; thefact 
that social questions are constantly taking a more and more important 
place in public affairs ; all these things, one would think, must have 
operated to carry to the mind of the London artisan the conviction 
that a good local government is worth more than twopence to him, 
and that he had better take some trouble to see that he gets it. If 
he grasps what I hold to be undoubted truths — that local surround- 
ings affect the comfort, the decency, and the dignity of his. daily life ; 
that they can only be improved or maintained by a good and strong 
local government ; that local governments, and especially a new one, 
cannot conduct a vigorous administration without exciting violent 
animosities ; and that people who are constantly exposed to a stream 
of detraction by a ‘powerful press supported by the wealthiest classes 
cannot possibly stand unless they receive energetic support from the 
mass of those whom they have tried to benefit ; then there ought to 
be no fear that he will exert himself to send trusty men to administer 
his affairs for the next three years* We shall soon know how the 
matter stands. 

I cannot say that I shall be in a state' of despondency, even if the 
Progressive party get the worst of it by the strength of their enemies, 
or by the desertion of those who ought to support them ; because I 
am convinced that year after year will increase pressure by thtf bulk 
of Londoners on their representatives to proceed substantially on the 
lines now laid down. They must, before long, yield to the pressure, 
and proceed more or less rapidly. But I shall be very sorry for any 
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check ito progress ; very so?ry for any sept of rebuke p> mep who have 
given their very beet to the service of their fellow-townsmen ; very 
sotryrfor what, as I think, will show the electors in a bad light ; 
very sorry for what most operate as a discouragement to others to take 
a poet which demands the very best men to till it ; a post where all is 
labour and sacrifice by them, and no gain to them, except the esteem 
o£ their neighbours and the satisfaction of their own honourable am* 
birion to discharge public work. 

. &et all bear in mind what is the kernel and essence of the contest 
now going on. Are Londoners to have a Municipal Government with 
the ordinary incidents, such as has been found beneficial in other large 
towns; or are they to find that, under the name and the pretence of 
Local Government, they have been pat off with nothing but a new 
plan for electing the old Board of Works with hardly more functions 
than before ? Is London to have self-government in local affairs or 
not ? We have got the organisation, but not the functions. Are 
they to remain as heretofore in the hands of the Home Office, or of 
trading partnerships? The Progressives declare for a Municipal 
Government ; the Retrogressives declare for a Board of Works. The 
multitude of details brought into discussion is so bewildering that it 
is desirable to exhibit repeatedly what is the true nature of the con- 
test— viz., local self-government, or subjection to non-local autho- 
rities. So far as regards the next three years Londoners have to 
decide this question. 


Hobhouse. 



THE CONVENT^ NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF 

Ireland. 


R EPEATEDLY during the recent Parliamentary recess the Con- 
vent National Schools of Ireland have been made the object of 
a sustained and indeed virulent attack by that prominent representa- 
tive of Ulster “ Unionism,” Mr. T. W. Russell.* 

It may be necessary to explain that the schools in question are in 
connection with the State Board of National Education in Ireland, 
and are conducted by the nuns of our various Catholic teaching 
Sisterhoods. Mr. Russell's thesis is that “ the nuns are untrained and 
indifferent teachers," and that “ much of the money ” expended by 
the National Education Board upon the maintenance of these Convent 
Schools is simply “ wasted.” Now, the number of these schools, 
even if we take the designation “ Convent School ” in the narrowest 
sense, is 242. They are in operation in 30 out of the o2 counties 
of Ireland. The number of pupils on their rolls is 109,280. . It 
plainly is a matter of public interest to ascertain whether Mr. T. W, 
Russell's summary sentence of condemnation represents truth or 
fiction. 

It is interesting, at the outset, to note that these Convent Schools, 
have, almost from the beginning, been the object of attacks such as 
this recent one of Mr. Russell’s. The abundance and conclusiveness 
of the evidence available in disproof of his assertions as regards the 
present condition of those schools make it almost superfluous ‘ to 
refer in detail to the past. There is, however, one official Repon^ of 
exceptional importance from which I cannot omit quotings l / \ 

It is a substantial volume of 234 pages, printed by order; of the 
House of Commons in June 1864 — “Copy of the Special Reports 

* See, especially, The Daily Exprm, Dublin, 25th of September 1891, and 27f.h of 
January 1892. 
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recently made to the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 
on the; Convent Schools in connection with the Board- 1 * The /Reports, 
drawn tip on the hues of an official syllabus, are set forth separately 
for each school under 18 distinct headings, several of which are 
subdivided. » / 

Under these various headings, then, there is presented an elaborately 
detailed statement of the condition of every Convent National School 1 
in Ireland* The report for each school is signed by the official 
Inspector by whom the school was visited. t * 

I think it useful to transcribe a few extracts from these 
Report^ such as will give a fair idea of their general drift. The 
Reports .are numerous, over one hundred in all, and as it is not possible 
here to quote from more than a very few of them, it is, I feel, important 
to make the selection on some definite principle plainly free of 
any tendency to issue in a result unduly favourable to the Convent 
Schools as a class. The fact that in each case the religious profession 
of the Inspector who makes the Report is mentioned makes this 
comparatively easy. 

In the first place, I at once set aside all the Reports made by 
Catholic Inspectors. Secondly, observing that Mr. T. W. Russell, in 
his capacity of champion — whether duly accredited or not — of the 
interests of Presbyterianism in Ireland, has of late been emphatic in his 
insinuations as to the existence of some sort of confederacy between the 
representatives of the Catholic and of the Episcopalian Protestant 
interests in the matter of Education, I set aside also every Report 
made by an Episcopalian Protestant Inspector. There remain the 
Presbyterians and Wesleyans. I confine myself, then, exclusively to 
.these* In 1864, at the time of the Parliamentary Return, the Wesleyan 
and Presbyterian Inspectors under the Board of National Education 
numbered eight : seven Presbyterians and one Wesleyan. In these 
eight Inspectors we have a body of competent official witnesses whose 
testimony even Mr. T. W. Russell will not venture to challenge on the 
score of bias in favour of the religious Orders of the Church. 

The uumber of Convent Schools inspected, and consequently the 
number of Reports presented, by the Wesleyan and Presbyterian 
Inspectors was 18* To bring the matter within manageable compass — 
and at the same time to avoid the necessity of * setting forth in tedious 
repetition the constantly recurring expressions in which, with but rare 
exceptions, the Convent Schools and their work are praised throughout — 
I shell confine my extracts, in the case of each Inspector, to one 
f airly chosen average report. 

I take them, then, as follows : — 

; Bj&Xast (Crumlin-road) ; Inspector, R. Nesbit (Wesleyan). 

'.** Por &n unembarrassed and composed method of communicating instruct 
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tiou, and a, methodical organising phwr, I Uav^ al^y^ thought [the, listers 
who conduct this sehooU rather remarkable.” ^ V 1 /'~\ v 

«The ready and intelligent answers [of the pupils] t<> (ju^iiorts n^teiih- 
nically prepared, but naturally arisirig m theboOrse of cmvembtioft, Mani- 
fests great efficiency in the teaching process.” ^ ( , „ -f 

“ Plain work’ lias been well attended to, and the fancy wort also k of .Such 
a character as to be servicable in after-life to those young peopled * v Vt •/ 

“ Results as to efficiency of general course of instruction superior ~to any 
lay Homan Catholic School in this district, and quite equal to the ik&i'&tdiiy 
other denomination, and in advance of the majority also.” ' 

44 In any system, of education haying for its object the moral advance- . 
ment and literary improvement of the Homan Catholic people, thiajsbhool 
would be an acquisition and an ornament; and having inspected it several 
times annually for more than six years, I feel pleasure in recording my 'appro- 
bation of its general management, and the attention which both teachei^ ti&id 
pupils have given to every suggestion with reference to organfeatibii ? <5r 
literary proficiency.” ' 1 ' ‘ * 4 

Kbwkv (Qanul-f street) : Inspector, T. M 4 Ilroy (Presbyterian). 

44 The teaching power is amply sufficient. All have received the education 
of ladies, and are well qualified to give instruction in the several branches 
they are called on to teach. Their method of teaching is intelligent and 
successful.” * . 

44 It is almost impossible to over-estimate the amount of care bestowed* on 
the moral training of the pupils, and the pains taken to train them to habits 
of industry, neatness, and cleanliness.” 

44 I have here to repeat my observations as given iii my report on the High 
Street Convent School (Newry), that the social position of the ladies of the 
convent, their acknowledged capabilities as teachers, their disinterestedness, 
and their high religious character, added to their constant visitation of 
parents and pupils, have such an attractive influence on the Roman Catholic 
poor, that numbers are brought under instruction who otherwise would have 
been brought up in ignorance and vice. The good effected in this way, as 
compared with the ordinary schools, cannot be over-estimated.” 

What a series of commentaries on Mr. T. W. Russell’s spiteful 
slander, 44 the nuns are untrained and indifferent teachers ! ” Bui I 
had better transcribe the passages, leaving them to speak for them- 
selves. 

The school next dealt with is one that, as will be observed, was 
obliged to work in circumstances little favourable to progress ; more- 
over, the Inspector speaks of its et recent connection with the Board $7 
but the general drift of his report is unmistakably favourable ,v , - 
* * .,V*n 

, /"‘‘'ARMAGH : Inspector, S. Browne, LL.D. (Presbyterian), v 

, ' ,S 

41 The teaching power is sufficient. I consider the lady who acts, as prin- 
cipal highly qualified, and the others fairly ; their method of 
pretty good as regards the senior division of the school, but defective &/the 
infant department ; the organisation is quite satisfactory.” v.'; * 

44 I consider the results of the moral training satisfactory ; haK&of order, 
cleanliness, and obedience are successfully inculcated.” , *. 

In literary instruction the progress of the pupils is slower than in the 
ordinary girls’ schools of the district ; but this arises in some measure frojn 
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thS «»&* fasn&toof 4Ke chifiren who j&fyxjS. They 

4U*0 ^children of very poor, ignorant pare^te?* \ ^ 

1 a Tw 'wJous sorts of pluin and fancy needlework ere tooi^j stf^disrully 
t&uglit In 'this than in any other National School in idy district, ^dpk 
*ittenii$i is paid to that kind of work which is most required m 
ort-hh poor. This is too seldom the case in other schools.” ‘ 

“The operation of this school has tended to bring under the influent of 
^ucatidn a large number of the poorest class of children* most of Whom 
Would ifever have attended any other school, or received ahy education Jbftt 
that which is acquired by the idle and uncared-for on the public streets.”, 


HfrrattS: Inspector, J. Brown (Presbyterian). # 

J f* The / teaching power is more than adoquate. The acquirements of the 
nuna. so far as the usual course of a lady’s education is concerned, are very 
high ? they are wanting in home of the details of school management.” 

o Shading, w r riting, and grammar are as well taught as in the uriore respect- 
able lay schools.” 

44 The different kinds of needlework are better taught injbhis than in 
ordinary girls’ schools.” ™ 

^ The moral training is of a high order, as a general rule, throughout the 
schools of the district ; but the mins, from the high estimation in which they 
are held, are peculiarly fitted for tills department.” 

“ The pupils are, as a general rule, very poor, are unable to pay; hence all 
are admitted free. Many of them, but for the peculiar influence of the nuns, 
would probably never enter a schoolroom at all.” 

44 Many of the very poor could not attend school wore they not supplied 
With ctothing by the nuns.” 


DkoOnvoA : Inspector, W. A. Hunter (Presbyterian). 


V A teat hing staff fully adoquate to the wants of the school. It is always 
pre&imed that the nuns are well qualified as regards literary acquirements,” 

44 The several dassus arc efficiently instructed so far as they have pro- 
ceeded ; and care is Uikon to ground them well in the novoral subjects of 
instruction.” 

44 As to industrial instruction : in former times this school was especially 
ceteb^ftted ; at present great attention is bestowed on the industrial training 
of aU the pupils, and iu this respect the school is vastly superior to nearly 
* all the ordinary schools which l have recently visited.” 

Suuo : Inspector, W. Kennedy (Presbyterian). 

44 Tfye acquirements of the nuns, I believe, are good, and the school is 
well organised.” 

t w W^le the younger children are carefully taught, and tho advanced 
elite hA* attained a higher degree of efficiency than in any other female school 
lift the district except one or two, the acquirements of the girls in the 
remaining classes I would not consider superior to those of ordinary schools, 
with the exception of penmanship.” * 

j 44 As to industrial instruction : in the Convent School this receives a 
, degree of attention commensurate with its value ; in too many of tho ordi* 

ry female schools industrial education is little more than nominal.” 

* X consider there are no schools in the district where the moral training 
iaso effective or so good,” 


BALLtoAShOE : Inspector, J. Patterson (Presbyterian). 

^Organising skill very considerable, in the liead of the establishment At 
feast; method of teaching, so far as 1 could judge of results, good.” 

VOL, bXU 2 A 
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li As to industrial instruction : equal to the best ; superior to nearly all 
in the supply of materials." 

“ If the good order, industry, neatness, cheerfulness, and attention to the 
programme soon in this school were imitated by all others, the effect would 
bo excellent/' 

•Ougiitkeakd : Inspector, A. J. Simpsoh (Presbyterian). 

%i Highly satisfactory in each particular/' 

“ In a very satisfactory state as to efficiency.” 

u Kesults of moral training as to the habits and manners of the pupils, 
markedly satisfactory?” 

V As to industrial instruction : in neodlowork, superior ; the children are 
well supplied with materials, and aro taught that description likely to be 
useful in after-life/' 

(( The organisation and discipline are exemplary, the course suitable and 
well carried out/* 

Such was tiiG official tribute paid to the efficiency of the Convent 
National ScBools of Ireland twenty-eight years ago. Now, no one 
who has even the smallest practical acquaintance with the work of 
National Education in Ireland needs to be informed liow marked is 
the all-round improvement that has been brought about since then. 
And even Mr. T, W. Russell will hardly commit himself to tho gro- 
tesque theory that the Convent Schools alone have not shared in the 
general advance, and that, whilst all around them have been moving 
upwards and onwards, they, in painful contrast to all the rest, 
have not merely failed to hold their ground, but have sunk into the * 
lamentable condition depicted in his offensive phrases. 

Still, it is not easy to say how far Mr. Russell's recklessness of 
statement might not carry him. Fortunately, then, we have at hand 
something more tangible to rely upon than any mere inference, how- 
ever cogent. The Reports of the National Education Hoard show 
from year to year the results attained in the various classes of 
National Schools throughout Ireland. The evidence furnished by 
these Reports is of unassailable authority. As to its drift, it places 
the Convent Schools and their work far abovo the roach of Mr, T. W.< 
Russell's, let us hope, ignorant, sneers. Rut as Mr. Rnssells slander 
is likely to have instilled its poisonous influence into the minds of 
many who have never even heard of these official figures, it is noces* 
sary to quote some few of them. 1 

TJhe following Table shows how matters stood at the date of the 
Report last iaaued, the Report for the year 1890 : — 
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Results as ApcmTMmn r&mvQn i^mvintui, Exami^atip^ of tbe 
• 'ihsttQM OF THE NATTOXA^ ^j&OlfoOLS TB&OUaffOUT BY ME 

1 Official Inspectors at theib Annual Inspect^NS/ ' 
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For a reason that will afterwards appear I call attention to a 
special feature of this table, The difference of percentage, which 
is in favour of the Convent Schools throughout, is most notably in 
their favour when we reach the higher grades. In the ffrfant 
classes, the difference in favour of the Convent Schools is 8*0 per 
cent. In the sixth, or highest, class, it is IkA per cent And 
the difference is steadily progressive throughout. 

But this is not all. The percentages in the first column of the 
Table, as I have taken thorn from Official lte]X>rt, have reference, 
not to those National Schools that are not Convent Schools, 
but to the entire number of the National Schools of Ireland, 
Convent Schools included. If, then, a comparison is to be drawn 
between the Convent Schools and the other National Schools, it will 
be necessary to deduct from the numbers on which those percentages-* 
are based, the numbers representing the results attained in tho Con- 
vent Schools. For a similar reason it will be necessary to eliminate 
also the numbers representing the results attained in the National 
schools of three other special classes for which special returns are pub- 
lished in the Appendix to the Board’s Report, tn all, these special 

♦ Tile percentages for the National Schools general lv aic transcribed from the 
Report of the National Education Board foi the year 1800, page 39. Those for the 
Convent Schools are transcribed from tho Appendix to the /-ame Report. page 392, 
Following Mr. Russell's example, I speak tiuonghout of “Convent “ tfohooJ* Tho 
official Reports group tinder the same heading “ Monastery * Schools as well But 
the number of pupils attending ** Monastery ” Hchools in connection wUh the 
Board is comparatively small, and the fact that In the official returns the Convent 
and Monastery Behoofs are grouped under the same heading does not in any way 
interfere With the strength of the case, as shown above, in favour of the Convent 
Schools. t 

t The arithmetic of our Education Office is not always what it ought to he. In 
itstnuttcoent Of percentages, for instance, it is clmnsjf and inconStetent. The percent- 
age 7^*1 given in the Report in this Instance is plainly incorrect. But, as I am dealing 
wdtft an official return* 1 leave the figures as I find them. 
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classes of schools are four : (t) the 'Convent S&hWls { (2) thO a&-Ualled 
“ Model” Schools; (8) the Workhbuse Schools; (4) the Evening 
Schools. The percentages for the first} ‘Second, and third of these toe 
above the percentage for the National Schools taken all together J the 
percentage for the fourth is notably below it. <' 

The general state of the case as regards these four special classesktf 
schools is shown by the following Table : — ' 1 

y 

BbRCENTAUE OF PCWLS PASSED, OUT OF TOE ToiAL NUMBER EXAMINED, 

At tiie Results Examinations of 1890, in the Various Classes 
OF National S( hools in Iklland. 

i i 
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It is impossible to avoid being struck by the notable fact that Is 
brought out in this Table, a Table constructed upon the one bads 
-officially furnished by the National Education Board in its published 
Reports. The schools that stand in the highest place in point of 
efficiency are the Convent Schools — those very establishments which, 
according to Mr. T. W. Russell, are conducted by “ untrained and 
indifferent teachers,” and in the maintenance of which, according to 
the judgment of the same eminent authority, so much public money is 
“ wasted.” 

i 

I interrupt bore for a moment my statement of the general c&sO, to 
point out the tendency of a curiously irrelevant line of observation, 
along which Mr. Russell, in some of bis recent disquisitions, hty? 
sought to draw away attention from the true bearings of the cash. 

The so-called “Model” Schools constitute, as is well known in 
.Ireland, the most highly favoured section of our State system ‘Of 
National Education. Their buildings were erected at eifitriaoiiB 
expense, wholly ont of public funds, and are bIbo kept 
at the public expenso, without • one farthing’s cost to the 1068$%. 
They are lavishly supplied with school requisites and ed<taitktf»l 
appliances of every sort. Over and above all this, the rifcltoite’ > bf 
their teaching staffs are paid upon a scale far more liberal than *<Eat 
which regulates the salaries of teachers in the other National Schools 
of Ireland. ' ' 
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/Speakigg on a recent public ocwdofy in PuWp* «# Referring to 
oxpof Mr# BfKweU'a Harangues ^ennn^atoity <4 tW ^ttveaifc Schools, 
I thought it of importance to call attention to the fock tjbat, prfcwith- 
atandfng all their enormous advantages, the pampew^ ** Model ” 
Schools have to take second place in the comparison of the percwA^ge 
of n$salts attained in them, with that of the results attained |fc t&e 
Schools of those ** untrained and indifferent teachers,” the nuns# 

The following are the percentages for the last six years : — 
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These figures are unquestionable. Mr. Russell, in one of his recent 
speeches, has to some extent recognised the duty of taking notice of 
them. But all that he has done is to attempt to draw off attention 
from their overwhelming conclusiveness k in disproof of the slanders 
which he has taken upon himself the responsibility of putting in 
circulation against the Convent Schools, lie sets up, then, a process 
of analysis, and he produces with an air of triumph a series of detailed 
figures, for the mere purpose of showing that the main advantage of 
the Convent Schools over the Model Schools is gained in the work of 
the junior grades of the schools. As for the bearing of all this 
upon the maintenance of the position in which he has placed him- 
self, he does not even seem to consider himself in any way called 
upon to point it out. Nothing, indeed, could be more manifest than 
that his arithmetical display is absolutely irrelevant to the issue raised 
by hiB wanton attack. 

The work of the Cbnvent Schools lies, of necessity, amongst the 
children who attend those schools. The fact that a larger proportion 
of younger children is to be met with amongst their pupils than is to 
A be pet with in the schools of some other special class — for instance, in 
i the Model Schools— cannot in any way affect the significance of the 
$gores X have quoted. Those figures prove to demonstration that 
the { Convent Schools, so far from being in the hands of “ untrained 
- fp4 indifferent teachers,* and so far from representing a <f waste * of 
public poney, are, on the contrary, the centres of the most efficient 
teaching work that is being done anywhere in Ireland through the 
machinery of the Board of National Education. 
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Returning to the point at whft&i I digreftfed, I ^o# ppesent in the 
following Table the comparison of the results of the official btmipb* 
tions, in the case of the ord&ary National Schools of Ireland <m K fhe 
one hand, and in the ease of the Convent National Schools on the 
other. ' 


RESULTS AS ASCERTAINED THROUGH INDIVIDUAL EXAMINATION W TOE 

Putils of tiie Ordinary National Schools and of the Convent 
, National Schools of Ireland by the Official Inspectors *at 
their Annual Inspections. 
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I must not omit to point out that on more than one recent 
occasion Mr. Russell has given abundant evidence that he is in p6s~ 
session of the official publications from which I have made out every 
fighre in this and the preceding Tables* Within the last few pionth* 
he has in fact repeatedly quoted from those publications whatever 
figures he found in them that he thought might serve his purpose. 
I* am altogether at a loss to conceive how, upon any principle recog- 
nised as admissible in the conduct of discussions, whether, upon 
public or upon private affairs, he can explain his action in this 
matter, or can justify the lauguage in which, whilst holding in 14s 
hand such unmisiakablo evidence of the truth, he spoke so unjustly 
both of the teachers of the Convent Schools and of their work, 

Mr, Russell's attack upon these pre-eminently efficient schools, *m4 
$be examination of the statistics of the case rendered necessary fete* 
purpose of repelling that attack, have brought prominently ihto 
notice another matter — the inadequacy of the rate of capitation grint * 
adopted b f the National Education Board for the payment Of the 
teachers in Convent Schools, in cases where the arrangement ir*ftOfc 
applicable by which the teachers" salaries are regulated in the of 
ordinary National Schools* ^ v 

Apparently from a very early date in its history, like National 
Education Board, ifi its natural and moat praiseworthy desire to 
secure the services of a class of teachers of exceptionally high quaR* 
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flea# one mi at we efficiency, adopted ft apaoiftl for 

tb$ pnymeftt of the teachers' salaries in Content BehMt JEft ordinary 
National Schools the salaries are paid according to an*offipi4 Scale, 
the quaU&cations and tapacity of each individual teacher Meg apper- 
tained by tihe only test available in the circumstances — the ndbeaS*3$y 
imperfect test of preliminary examination. Each teacher, then, 
employed in a National School, is paid a salary— of the first* ftfcfe, 
second, or the third class — according to the grade in which hi 
has been placed as the result of the testing * examination. But 
the efficient teaching staffs of the Convent Schools are provided, 
and the rate at which they are to be remunerated in each school 
is determined, by a method far less cumbersome, and at the same 
time far better calculated to lead to satisfactory results. 

In this arrangement the grant to be made out of the public 
educational funds administered by tho National Education Board in 
the form of teachers' salaries is determined, not by the test of a preli- 
minary examination of the teacher — necessarily imperfect and inade- 
quate, as any such test must be — but by the practical evidence of 
capacity and efficiency as shown by the work actually done in tho 
school. The arrangement thus adopted by the National Education 
Board in tho case of the Convent Schools has many points of utility to 
commend it. Of these, not tho least notable is that is has enabled 
the Board to enlist in the work of public education the services of 
many of the most capable teaching communities in Ireland, whose 
religious rules would have made it impossible for them to take 
part in that work if the iron spirit of officialism, instead of the spirit 
of practical common-sense, had prevailed in this matter at the Education 
Board. 

^he rule, then, of the Education Board is that the teachers of a 
Convent School may be paid either by “ class salaries, 5 * as in the case of 
the teachers of ordinary National Schools, or by a system of payment 
dependent in amount both upon the quantity and npon the quality of 
the work done in the school. The principle adopted in this latter cose 
is that of 'a capitation payment — the grant being at the rate of I0& 

4 head if the results examination be only “ fair or “ passable/* and 
at the rate of 12s. per head when it is “ entirely satisfactory .” 

- 1 have already set forth in tabular form the results attained under 
tin# practical system. They conclusively show that it leaves nothing to 
be de&red as regards efficiency in the schools. In every grade of school, 
work, from the lowest to the highest, the record of the Convent Schools 
Stands far above that of the ordinary National Schools of the country, 

difference in favour of the Convent Schools increasing, as we bav^ 
seen, Step by step, as we pass from the lower to the higher grades. 

i There \ is, I trust, no fear of my being understood in what 1 have said 
in eontinemdation of the principle of making the public grants in pay* 
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meat of teachers’ salaries depend futklameniafi^ Upon the quantity 
end quality of the work done in the school* la itself, nndoid3tec^iat 
principle is an admirable one. But the adoption of it must sJwijf# b& 
subject to the condition that the principle ispradidally applicable to the 
case in hand. Now, as a role-*— and most especially, I should say, in 
the matter of teaching — the principle is altogether inapplicable when- 
ever there is question of work to be done by an independent indi- 
vidual worker. But it is a principle thoroughly applicable when* on 
the other hand, tha work to be done is to be put into the hands qt a 
community or other partnership, having, from its permanency a 
standing interest in the success of the work, independent of the in-i 
terest merely of any individual. 4 

Bo far, then, as regards our teaching Sisterhoods, they have no room 
for complaint, on the ground of principle, against the system of capi- 
tation payments. But the case is different when we pass from prin- 
* ciple to detail. Especially in one respect the system as it eadstb is 
lamentably in need of amendment. The rate of the capitation pay- 
ments is wholly inadequate. I do not at all think of putting forward 
any claim for a higher rate, based upon the fact that the results 
attained in the Convent Schools stand, as we have seen, in every 
respect notably ahead of those attained in the case of the ordinary 
National Schools. No special advantage is sought for on this ground. 
What is complained of in the interest of the Convent Schools is that in 
their case the rate of remuneration fixed by the Education Board 
results in payments lower than those made by the Board in 
the case of the ordinary National Schools. Nothing, then* is 
claimed for the Convent Schools beyond bare equality in the amount 
pf remuneration, or at least as near an approach to equality as the 
system of capitation payments will allow. To that, at all events, the 
conductors of these, the most efficient schools of our Irish sy&em 
of National Education, hpve an unassailable right. t # 

In illustration of all this 1 subjoin a short tabular statement 
shewing, in contrast, the shortcoming of the payments in the cate of 
Schools, wherever, as is almost universally the case 'those 
spools, the system of payment by capitation is the only feasible on0, 
The present arrangements, then, of our National Education Board 
this matter work out as follows : — 1 
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The inadequacy of the capitation rate that leads to results so 
inequitable is manifest. It is not easy to see on what ground the 
continuance of the present rate can be justified. 


Before passing from this point I should observe that, voluminous 
as the returns are which are issued by the Education Board from year 
to year, they give no information as to how many of the Convent 
National Schools are paid at the lower rate of 1 (k a head, represent- 
ing merely “ fair ” or “ passable ” results, and how many are paid at 
the higher rate of 12s., representing results u entirely satisfactory*” 

It is, however, generally understood that the cases in which only the 
lower rate is paid are so few that they may almost be l$ft out of 
account in any general statement of the case. 

But the absence of definite information is unsatisfactory. If such 
information were forthcoming, a further useful check would be put 
Upon the dissemination of groundless calumnies. As matters stand, it 
is perfectly open to any one to insinuate, if not to state, that many 
Convent Schools are paid only at the lower rate. 

I put the matter in this way because a recent speech of Mr. Russell's 
supplies me with a case in point. Addressing his constituents a few 
weeks ago, and dealing with the Education Question, amongst other ' 
blatters of current interest, %Mr. Russell said : 4 

w Only the oilier day one of the Model Hchdols in a Southern town wag in 
full working order. There was a la ige daily attendance of boys and girls. 
The attendance was mixed. The school was a most < jfincnt one. Suddenly 
a Convent School was opened m the town. Jt at once drew off the girls 
from the Model School. The influence of the Church — not the superiority of 
the education — prevailed, and the female staff of the Model School had to be 
dismissed.* f 

Here we have an admirable specimen of Mr Russell’s methods. The 

* The amounts in the third column will \aiy slightly wiih the classification of the 
principal teacher. The figures given are for the cast where the prim ipal tcachtu la of 
the first class. So, too, the figure* gt\en in the la*t c olumn are for the t as© where the 
grarit is payable at the rate of 12s a head— representing the highest condition of 
eflMency. 

f See The Daily Express, Dublin, 27th January, 1892 
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Model Schools are“ most efficient n Convent Schools 

are the reverse $ conducted by <f untrained and indiffi^nt ieaoh$l»j” 
they represent, of course, a f< waste * of public money ! -So then* 
if the children of u a Southern town * leave a Model School to enter 
a school of the class decried fey Mr. Russell, he stirs tip the 'fwj of 
his Orange constituents by proclaiming that the educational interests 
of the children are being ruthlessly sacrificed to promote some Wrptphed 
intrigue of that deadly foe of education, “ the Church/' t 

But Mr. Russell* not content with mere vague declamation, Want an 
to give what at all events must have seemed to not a few of those 
who heard or who read his speech, a conclusive proof that the particular 
Convent School of which he spoke could not be a very efficient estafo* 
lishment* He roundly stated that the school is paid at the lowejf 
capitation rate of only 1 0*9. per pupil. As the case is a singularly in- 
structive one I had better quote his words. He asked his audience— 

u Will it bo believe d tlio National Board pay<* the Convent School a grant 
of 10a p*r pupil In attendance pays them for ruining tho State Model 
School/* # 

Now, although Mr. Russell thought fit not to mention to his audience 
the precise locality of the disastrous tragedy he was describing, 
he gave sufficient indication of tho locality in question to make 
it plain at all events to many that the a Southern town 9 * so 
vaguely described by him was the town of Dumnanway, in the 
county of Cork. I state without hesitation that Mr. Russell's 
injurious words, as he spoke them, must have had reference to the 
Convent School of Dumnanway, and to it alone. Now, I have taken 
* the trouble of obtaining trustworthy information as to the truth or 
falsehood of the allegation that this Convent School is paid at the 
lower rate, indicative of merely u fair *’ or “ passable ” results. Mr. 
Russell's statement that it is so paid is simply at variance with fact. 
The school in question is a fully efficient one. Its capitation grant 
"is paid, npt as Mr. Russell took it upon himself to state, at the lower 
rate of 10*9, but at the higher rate of 129., indicating “ entirely 
satisfactory " results. 

So much for the trustworthiness of Mr. Russell’s allegations about 
our Convent Schools, even when they take the shape of definite charge? 
spoken to the discredit of an individual school and of its teachers/ 

In further illustration of the efficiency of the services rendered by 
the Convent Schools in the work of public education in Ireland* t add * 
the following statement of the officially certified results in thd cade of 
one of the Convent chools in Dublin— the School conducted the 
Sisters of Charity in King’s Inns-street in that city. < 
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Dotting with the Oonveat Schools in general, I* have shown by 
offleilfl'figfflrea the pre-eminent position which they hold, its ft okas, in 
the Nirtbnal School system of Ireland. I now take th& one school 
as SI specimen of the highest and most efficient type of school oven 
amongst the Convent Schools themselves. * i 

X take also, for the purposes of comparison, the results similarly 
attained in an establishment holding, I must assume, a corresponding 
position amongst the schools directly managed by the National 
Education Board — the Central Model Schools in Marlborough-sJlreeV 
Dublin. 

'She contrast is a striking one. I make no comment, but simply 
set forth the figures : 

Comparison of Results in the Com ent Soiool, Kings’ Inns-strukt, 
Dublin, and in tiiu Central Model Schools, Mablborouhii- 

STRRET, TOR 1110 YEAR 1890, AS ASCERTAINED IHROUGlI INDIVIDUAL 

Examination ok tut. Pupils by the Officials or the Board of 
National Edi t aiion in Ireland. 
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It will be observed that in this table of 40 percentages— -20 for 
«aoh of the two schools in question — the figure 100 per cent, occurs 

• I Sbdtfld observe that the line* of rfmslen adopted rn tht I wo whools In question 
ns not appear to be identical. 

In Che case of King's Inns-street, the different “schools * mrntiomd < one ‘■pond with 
the a men din g pedes of the comae prescribed by (he Education Boa id 

the case or Marlborough-atrect, apparently , ear h “ school ” may < omjn iso one or 
lAtett grhdes of the course, and possible all the grades. 

litft. from the satuie of the figures in the present caw , this mamfe»tls gives nae to 
no diAetdty jta the comparison of the results ' 

t See preceding footnote. 
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22 times. Qf these 22 instances, m fewer than 17'tffcaiKj to the 
credit of the Consent School, and only 5 to the credit of the Model 
School # # 

Again, in the important subjects of Spelling and Arithmeti<^ L i^hilst 
the Convent School has scored 100 per cent, in 7 instances, the 
Model School has not scored that percentage even once. < 
Finally, the instances in which the Convent School failed to score 
100 p4r cent, are only 3, and the lowest percentage scored in any of 
these was 98 ; but in 15 instances the “ Model ” School scored below 
100 per cent., and in these instances the percentages scored' % <i£ 
frange down to 58. V* 

The following comparative statement brings out the result in fcato* 
pact form : i * * 
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It is interesting here to look back to the Parliamentary Return of 
1801, from which I quoted so largely at the beginning of this paper. 

^ This Convent School of King’s Inns-street was, of course, dealt with in 
that Return* * The official who reported on it was one of the Presby- 
terian Inspectors, Mr. Hunter. Here are some noteworthy passages 
of his report : — 

" Very adequate toaching power. The Kupeiioicss (Mrs Barrett), whelms 
bad the management and dnection of this school foi many years, pos$e&$e 
very high acquirements ; she is thoroughly acquainted with the art of tee- 
ing, which appears to have been the study of lioi life ; she is thoroughly 
devoted, active, and earnest, and she has succeeded in a remarkable degree 
in impressing the same spiiit on all the teachers under her direction.** 

r 

\ ’ What a life-like picture of an “untrained and indifferent teacher^ 
“ Untrained ” undoubtedly the lady in question is, in the sense, that 
she escaped the' misfortune of bging subjected to the common-^^pe 
routine of the official “Training College * in Marlboroi^-streefc. 
How completely the very highest efficiency in teaching is independent 
of suoh “ training ” is made sufficiently plain by the marveUonsjreselts 
attained in the King’s Inns-street School — and, I must not omit to 
add, in many other Convent Schools in Dublin and elsewhere as we0. 
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Ho HterV report continues : 

>Y i r ( / t j 

“ i TIm» school is organised upon a plaq of her own, and thertsolte art highly 
satisfactory ; no idleness, no iistles&ness, no time lost in making changes,' oi? 
in getting to #ork when they are made.” * ' t ' i 


“ Organised upon a plan of her own.” In this lies the chief secret 
of the pre-eminent success of the King’s Inns-sfcreet School. At times, 
Indeed, much weariness had to be undergone in the unceasing stftggte 
against the pedantic restraints upon educational efficiency imposed, Or 
sought to be imposed, upon the school by the officials of “ the Boarth” 
But the struggle not unfrequently ended in the conversion of the 
fheqa-ist fl to the views of the practical educationalist who “ had made 
the art of teaching the study of her life.” 


It must always be borne in mind that the Convent School which 
has produced the marvellous results I have tabulated receives the 
grants for the salaries of its teachers only on the 12a. scale of capita- 
tion grant already described. 

In the latest official return I find the average daily attendance in 
the school given as 748. At the 12$. rate, the capitation grant OH 
this figure amounts to £448 l(is. 

An ordinary National School, with the same attendance, reaching 
only the standard of minimum efficiency barely sufficient to save it 
from , being struck off from the effective list of the Board, might 
receive in teachers' salaries £598, an amount 33 per cent, in excess 
of the highest amount payable in the case of a school sash as that 
of King’s lnns-street. 


Btot, in the case of the King’s lnns-street School, where there is 
question of the amount of State aid that should be considered 
adequate, the comparison is to be made, not with any ordinary 
National School, but with the school with which I have just now 
eompared it in the matter of results, the Central Model School in 
Mfcriborotigh Street. 

' ’ The scale of salaries adopted in tho case of that official establish' 
mfent seems to be treated by the National Education Board as a 
sort of State secret. Iif the published regulations of the Board 
hxfiMrtftation is freely given about the scales of capitation payments 
'to' ' COttvent and other schools, about the scale of salaries for the 
of the ordinary National Schools, and, up to a certain point, 
iHtattt tho scale of salaries for the teachers even of the 'Model Schools. 
%ttt ( it' footnote is added (Regulations, page 37) : “ For salaries, Act, 
’ d£ of Mariborongh-street Model Schools, see Appendix, page 

turning to the page mentioned, we find only the following 
Statement 
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‘<33ie tokiaes of the Principal and Assistant Teachers [of ike Marlfinkirngh 
Street Model Schools] ere paid according to special rates approved by the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury,” . ( 

Fortunately, however, there is a limit to the reserve that <w»,be 
maintained in favour even of this favoured establishment. .Public 
money cannot be had without recourse to the House of Commons, 
and the House naturally requires to know beforehand the precise 
purposes to which the money asked for is to be applied* 'the 
Parliamentary Estimates, then, for any year will be found to give 
foil information as to the salaries in question. In the Estimates 
for the year ended 31st March 1889 I find the following account of 
expenditure in these Schools on the score of teachers’ salaries. 

This section of the Estimates is prefaced by a curiously wooded 
paragraph resembling rather an extract from an auctioneer's adver- 
tisement, or from the bill of a circus performance, than a grave official 
statement in a Parliamentary paper : — 

“ Conti a 1 Normal Model School Dopartra’ent, M.u thorough -street, designed 
to exhibit the best mode of conducting National Schools, affording instruction 
to alsiut 3oO() children, and to Teachers in Training an opportunity of 
pioctifeiug the ait of Teaching daily under their several Trainers {sic).” 

Then comes the list of the teachers’ salaries. I take only those 
for the girls’ and infants’ schools, these being the departments as to 
which we have compared the results with the results attained in King’s 
Inns-street : in cases where two teachers are provided for, not specially 
assigned to either the boys’ or the girls’ school, I take accounff only 
of the salary of one teacher : — 


“Gians’ Ronooi,. 



£ 

8, 

d. 

I load Teacher 

120 

0 

0 

Five* Atihistautsi ...... 

SOT 

0 

0 

“ Jm'ajvTs’ Kruooi*. 

Head Tenclun 

120 

0 

0 

Two AfcMbtantb 

1 30 

0 

0 

“[Timn£| AmxmovAL Schools. 

Salat k\s of Pi inch ml and Assistant Teacher*. 

0 iris’ School, No, 1 

154 

0 

0 

» >» N o. 2 * * * • 

75 

0 

0 

>> sj No* «i » * w « • 

149 

0 

0 

♦ 

Teacher of Mubic 

too 

0 

0 

Teiioliei of Drawing 

W» 

0 

0" 

Total * 

£1,351 

0 

~o » 


How, whilst the average daily attendance at the King’s Inns-street 

* It is important also to note that, as a result of one of the most curious anomalies 
connected with the working of the *y,tem of National Education in Ireland, the 
amount of school- fees paid in tbo Model Schools is exceptionally large, A Consider- 
able portion of this amount — like the entire amount of school-fees paid in other 
National Schools— goes at an addition to the teachers’ salaries. 4 
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Conv^nst'.i School* was 748, the overage daily i attendance in theei 
Mhrlb^^hHrtWet 'Model Schools ' reached letter' jSgtw 

of 888. But the gr%nt of £1,351 fbr teacher’ idte^bes 

indepeiide&fc of this. If, jhowevei*, tho attendance in the Biss* 
sbheefc Schools were to fall to 558, its present miserably 
graart Would be still further reduced to £884 16$. * * * s 

We have, then, the following instructive contrast : 


’ Average <tail> 
l Attendance. 


Amount of publj 
inonej pttabta 


1 king'* Inns street Convent School .... 
i Any -ordinaiy Female National School . . . . 

< if S&borough-sti eefc Gnh’ ami Infants’ -Model 
School 


i Any Ordinary Female National School . , . . / 

: Kmgf»*Inn^-stroct Convent School, if its average) 1 
j daily *a trend ante wore equal only tu that oi * ' 

{ the Marlborough stieet (.ills’ and Infants 1 , 
t Model School 


t * d 


748 

US 

10 0 

■7AU 

1 f.Ott 

Ik <fl 

Xt*i 

J, 3rd 

0 

W 

1 430 

0 


, 334 

16 i 


i 


As Co the results attained in return for the JJ1351 Cfc. Od. expended 
in the payment of the teachers’ salaries in the Marlborough-strael 
Model School, in comparison with those attained in retnra for the 
wholly inferior amount expended for the samo purpose upon the KingV 
Tnn-street School, enough has already been said. 

I ask merely, at which side is there evidence of the “ waste ” ol 
public money ? 

% WILLIAM J. WALSII, 

Arnhhtahon of Jhihli 
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T HEBE are two historic subjects which lead us to all that has hftd 
most influence on humanity — the myths of Greek mythology, 
and the narrative of the Old Testament — the connection between 
which may well be an object of study to those who approach it 
from the most opposite points of view. Both divisions of the subject 
are familiar in a certain sense, and both are obscure in a certain sense. 
Everybody is supposed to know the Bible, and there are certain parte 
of Greek mythology which, as far as names go, are to educated 
persons little less familiar. But familiarity with names, far from 
involving a knowledge of things, will generally be found tq spread 
like a mist over the subjects which it at once suggests and conceals. 
It is surprising to discover the ignorance of the Bible common to 
those who are not expected to know any other history, and those whc 
are familiar with all history equally important and accessible. Greek 
mythology, though to a less extent, is made indistinct by supposed 
familiarity. In bringing them together we may throw light on both. 
' If we tried to put the difference between the two as shortly at 
possible, we might say that a single letter sums up the difference oi 
Greek and Hebrew thought on theology. Men to the Greek were 
sons of the gods. Man to the Hebrew wan the son of God,> $be 
divine world was not more real to the Hebrew than to theGr^ek; 
the connection between the human and divine was not felt less certain, 
But God, as revealed to us in the Scriptures, is the God of the eonm&pe 
He is the God who hates iniquity, who abhors all evil. The diyim 
world, as revealed to us in Greek literature, is made up of being! 
just as different in this respect as men and women ate diftweut 
The Greek had a vision of righteousness ; but it was as one idea oql 
of many, all of which were mirrored in the divine world abeft 
* An a<Mre*« to the M Ht Andrew*# Club M for women. 
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humanity with what we ttoftr call a kind of arti$M? impartiality* In 
Greek thought the diving world is asjfarious as She hutnto" world* and 
in Hebrew thought the divine world Is the source tod centre of ferity. 
Greek fency interposed itself before the divine light as a prism before 
a Sunbeam, and coloured the divine and human world alike'Witli raiar 
bow hues* Hebrew reverence turned all the variety of colour book 
into too pure white ray, aud saw all human activity in strong Kg %t 
and shadow according as it transmitted or obscured that light* That 
contrast supplies us with a clue to all that is most important in &xe 
series of narratives we seek to follow. Good and evil \o tlie Greek 
differed as one colour differs from another colour. Good and evil to 
the Hebrew differed as light differs from darkness. 

m Us follow out this contrast between Greek and ITebfow thought 
by Closing a single myth from the rich field of Greek mythology — 
the itory of Heracles — and setting by its side those passages in the 
Old Testament with which it most invites comparison. We have in 
Hefrroes a type of the heroic nature, as it stands in a peculiar 
rtitimn to the divine. He has many brethren on the page of Scrip- 
ture, The name of Samson will at once occur to every one as a like 
example of victorious strength ; while in some ways we may better com- 
para Jim with the ideal King of Israel. Several details of his history 
recall that of David, and there is much that is common in the general 
spirit of each. But let us keep firm hold of our clue, and mark the 
difference between a contrast of light and darkness and a contrast of 
light and dark. Art needs both extremes, and we iind in all 
Greek thought that swift passage from one opposite to another 
which belongs to the ideal of dramatic sympathy. No legend 
embodies more of this spirit of inversion than that we follow here. 
$n the account given in the “ Odyssey” of the descent of Ulysses to 
Hedge, there is a very curious passage, which would seem an attempt 
to gather up two stories about Heracles impossible to reconcile in a 
leas paradoxical form. Ulysses, wo are told, saw the u eidolon * of 
Heracles in Hades, while Heracles in Heaven shared the bliss of the 
gods, with the divine Hebe as his bride. Homer does not mean that 
4 tllys$es saw a mere shadow, while the whole personality was else- 
where ; ho tells us that this “ eidolon ” made a speech to him which 


Stoxto to much an expression of himself as any other speech is of the 
pardon in whose mouth it is placed.* If the two lines which tell of 
the hetoenly Heracles be not an interpolation, Homer is here confess- 
* log that the divine hero has a double parentage and a double history, 
i hje knows both Heaven and Hell, that it seems as if a part of Ms 
v #M&re Wex# always condemned to the realms of darkness, virile his 
thremtf was restored to that bliss of youth (so we must interpret 
1^%bfaifcing Hebe as his bride) which to the Greek imagination 


* “ O dyssey* xl. 601*026. 
tXJ. 2 B 
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was tie summit and type of every bliss* Is there no Hebrew hero 
whom these words suggest) to Surely the story of Heracles is a 
Greek version of those thoughts which in the Hebrew Scriptures have 
taken their form in the Book of Job* 

It is a curious illustration of the popular ignorance of stories 
where every name is familiar! that this comparison will at first Seem 
a paradox. The details of the two narratives are no doubt different, 
Job is a peaceful citizen, and Heracles is a hunter and warrior* But 
in the religious significance of the two stories, there is a profound 
agreement. Heracles and Job have each a special relation to God, 
and each an adversary before the heavenly throne, under whose hale-* 
ful influence each undergoes grievous trials, and from whose jffway 
each attains at last a triumphant deliverance, after being led 
of that guardian care, which is, at last, so triumphantly vind$S$ecL 
* l There is no vw&c to such a woe as mine/' # exclaims Heracles, 
when his friend, Theseus, seeks to check his complaints by warning 
him that blasphemy may bring a worse woe upon him. Wha8| can 
Job say more ? No man endures worse pangs, bitterer humiliations, 
sadder misfortunes, than the beloved son of Zeus, not even the^man 
whose history has been taken as a type of calamity. But let us turn 
to that history, and try to understand its significance before we |pllow 
out the Greek version of the same idea. 

It is very difficult to bring home to Christian ears the moral of 
the Book of Job, because to them it is a commonplace. We 
can understand the suSerings of the world leading men to 
doubt whether there be any divine care over it at all ; but it seems 
impossible, without imagining a state of things wholly different 
from what we see around us, to conceive the position of men who 
believe in God, and regard adversity as a proof of His displeasure. 
And yet it is plain that the writer of the Book of Job did feel it a 
during thing to connect innocence and suffering. There is only one way 
in which we can understand his feeling, and that is by remembering 
that the largest part of what the Jew meant by prosperity was the pros- 
perity of his race. The race of Israel came much nearer the unity of a 
person than any other race ever did. “ When Israel was a child/* says 
one of the earliest prophets, speaking in the name of God, u then I 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.” The sense of that deliver- 
ance gave the key-note to all Jewish feeling as to prosperity. In the 
ideal period of the history of Israel — the reigns of David and Solomon— 
there would be hardly any individual calamity which would eclipse 
the sense of divine favour forming a part of the spiritual heritage of 
every Israelite. But when the shadow of calamity fell upon Z$raet f 
when the nation which had this intense ideal of unity found itself 
cut in two, and then a prey to foreign invasion, when all the reed- 

* Euripides j u Hercules Pur^ns,’* 1244, 1245. 
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lectiops of a glorious past seemed mocked by sohism and defeat — 
then the Book of Job seems to hare been written tut a protest against 
the belief which made prosperity the test of God’s favour for jp an. 
As long- as calamity was only individual it seems to have bean poAia, 
though not without many misgivings, to think that acquaintance With 
calamity was a sign of the displeasure of God. But when the nation 
was involved in calamity, then a new view of all trial, a larger vista 
for all experience, became a necessity. Thus a book was written 
which gathered*up, in the form of an individtfel narrative, what 
was felt most deeply true in the history of a race. '* Job never 
existed,’’ * said one Rabbi; “the .story is a parable.” “No,” 
said another Rabbi, “ he did exist j but his history in itself is a 
parade.” Either way it was felt that the story took all its value from 
its impression of a national fate. Job is the type of the Jewish 
nation in its hour of darkness and discouragenlent. He has had his 
youth and maturity of brilliant prosperity — we remember the deliver* 
anoeffrom Egypt, the kingdom of David and Solomon ; he has his 
home, fenced round with secure barriers, and adorned with splendour 
— we think of the Templo and the holy hill of Zion. And now he 
has to discover that the love of God does not show itself only through 
shelter and fostering care, that he whom God loves in a special sense 
may be called upon to suffer in a special sense. His children are 
carried off by robbers — we think of the Chaldean armies besieging 
Jerusalem, and the deportations to Babylon. He is himself smitten 
with a sore disease — wo think of the miseries of the exile, and of all 
the subsequent history, alas ! of the race of Israel, even to our own 
day. And when wo rend that “ the Lord turned the raptirily of 
Job,” t we feel the allegory is almost dropped. In learning that his 
brethren and his sisters camo to him, and that new children were bom 
to him to replace those lie had lost, we contemplate that restoration 
to the Promised Land, that 1 enewal of national life, which has been 
the perennial hope of Israel in the long exile, and through the 
sacred writings of a singio race has passed into the common hopes 
of humanity. 

, There is a passage in the New Testament J which gathers up all 
that the author of the Book of Job seems to have grasped for the first 
time as to the meaning of tribulation, and sets on it the stamp of a 
divine sanction. “ Simon,” said our Lord to His disciple, when ho 
knew that the hour of temptation drew nigh, “ Satan hath desired to 
have them that he might sift thee as wheat, but I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fait not, and when thou art converted strengthen 
thy brethren.” We know that the faith of St. Peter did fail, and that 
Under a trial which does not seem to us so very hard a one. Satan 

* See Cheyne’s “Wisdom of the Old Testament ” 

t Job xlii. 10. X Luke \xii. 31, 31. 
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desired to sift him as wheat, and much in him was shown as chaff 
which he and others had regarded as fc?ue grain, but the grain became* 
precious seed, and the chaff was burnt «p in unquenchable fire. ISfow 
all tlis, which is a passage in the biography of an actual man^ is told 
by the author of the Boot of Job in parable. Living when hi$ nation, 
the darling of God, was sunk under a heavy load of calamity, and 
tempted at times, like all who have known the burdefn of vast 
calamity (or even the pressure of a continuous trouble that is 
not vast) to doubt/ whether there were auy Fatbe^in Heaven for 
man— “he was shown, as in a vision, this view of Satan as an 
Accuser before the heavenly throne, turned in spite of himself to a 
deliverer of man from all from which he needs deliverance, Ejfafcan 
desires to sift Job as wheat, and he is permitted. The serv^t of 
God is given over to one whoso function it is to discover evil beneath 
apparent good. The favour of Heaven is shown in this silting*, 
though its instrument is the adversary of man. 

Now when we turn to the Greek version of heroic suffering w©* fufyi 
onr parallel of light and colour illustrated by the fact that the pofceit 
adversary of the Greek hero is just as much divine aj^his Father Zeus 
is. Wo start from a special sense of a bond between the hero and 
the divine world, but this very bond has its reaction in a npecial 
divine antagonism. Heracles is we all know, one of the many sons 
of Zeus, and of a human mother. But of all this tribe of semi- 
divine beings he is his son in a peculiar sense. Amphitryon, an 
Argive prince, was surprised, on his return home from a distant war, 
to find his wife Alcmena greet him without eagerness, and learned, 
on investigation, that sho supposed it to be his second appearance. 
He had, she said, visited her before, and it appears that Zeus has 
taken his form, as many other of the Greek gods are supposed 
to .do, but Zeus only on the occasion recorded in the birth of 
Heracles. Here we lm\e evidently not a legeud but an allegory. 
The Greek who imagined this story is expressing through it the 
belief that every hero is in a special sense the son of God, that 
with all the saviours of the race there comes, as it were, some new 
infusion of divine influence into the hereditary stream that be&rsf On 
mental inheritance from father to son. That in moments of darkness 
and despondency Heracles is led to question the very existence, of 
Heavenly Father and to turn to his earthly father as a truer representa- 
tive of paternity, is due to no want of love in his divine bfcfc 

to the existence of a divine foe. "When the time has come tnat the 
hero shall see the light,* Zeus boasts in the full assembly of Olympus 
that on that very day is to be born a son of his blood who in to 
over his neighbours. Now Heracles is doubly his m% being 
descended from another heroic son of Zeus — Perseus 5 and Sei£, the 

* II. XIX, 95 - 12 *». « 
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jealous a net vindictive spouse of Zeus, knowing that another princess 
of this family also hopes ere long to clasp her babe, craftily insists 
that Zens shall confirm his announcement with an oath* whiAjfal is 
stupid enough to do. Hera, then, like another Rebecca* stetfBthe 
birthqght of another Esau. She prolongs the pangs of Alcm$n& attfl 
hurries Burystheus, a cousin of Heracles, into the world; so thatlfo 
oath sworn by Zeus forces him to leave his beloved son a victim'^' 
the jealous hatred of the heavenly queen, and 1 he tyrannical dominion * 
of the mortal whom she has promoted with no other object than to be 
a thorn iu his side. 

Nothing gives us a surer key to the difference of Greek and Hebrew 
* religion than to remember that the part which in the Greek story is 
assigned to a divinity who shares the throne of Zeus is exactly that 
which in the whole system of theology which we connect with the 
Scriptures belongs to the enemy of mankind. Perhaps we may look 
upon Hera as originally a sort of embodiment of the misty atmosphere 
shrouding the light of heaven, which may be represented as the 
grudging spirit in tho diviue world. But we do not gain much by 
the naturalistic interpretation of Greek myths. We may thereby get 
at their original starting-point pprhaps, but often lose the clue which 
jnade them interesting to the lively and imaginative people whoso 
fancies they illustrate, and whose philosophy they enfold. What 
Hera seems most tiuly to express is that spirit of jealousy which 
we find in Greek legend ascribed to tho gods; and against which 
the great Greek philosopher has left his most earnest protest. “In 
tho Divinity is nothing em ious,” says Plato,* thinking probably of the 
history of Herodotus, where the jealousy of the gods is a* much 
an accepted dogma as in any writing of an orthodox theologian. 
The Greeks saw royal or despotic power always associated with 
Something that might be called jealousy on earth, and they did not 
se$ why it should be otherwise in heaven. Hero wo see clearly the 
^liferent genius of a parable originating among those who traced 
power to the gods, and those who traced it to God. TJieG reek imagi- 
nation sees the son of the supreme God given over to the tyranny of 
hostile power because this divine king is outwitted by the sharer of 
Ilia throne. God, in the Jewish imagination, gives over His son to 
the temptatiou of hostile power because lie desires to sever the gold 
Jn him from the dross. The Jew sees in calamity a testing of man's 
Ttrnat in God, permitted in order that this fru^t may emerge in its 
•unquestionable security. The Greek secs in it the proof of soma 
shameful defeat to one divine Being, brought about by the subtlety 
#£ another. Such things are sure to happen wherever there are many 
famn beings. It is not only that some do wrong and some do right, 
Wt'they take different views of what right and wrong are. This is 

* At least he makes Tinrrus -ay ho Inn 30 
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what I mean by saying that when we turn to Greek religion We jkitefo 
think of colour, and when we turn to Hebrew religion we tnuet think 
of light. There is no reason why the eye should prefer one cctodr'tO 
anolfer, that is a matter of individual taste. But the only reason 
why any eye should chose darkness rather than light is that ij^blT in 
diseased. 

It would he an interesting task to follow out this contrast through* 
out the labours of Heracles, especially to trace in the Greek story 
of the Garden of E&en the inversion of all the parts which we kite# 
in the familiar Hebrew tale. It is the serpent who guards the golden 
apples in the garden of the Hesperides. It is llera, the evil principle 
so far as the Greek knows of an evil principle, who grudges theta .to 
mankind, and it is the divine hero who takes the part of Adatn, and 
possesses himself of the mystic fmit. The serpent of Greek mythology 
is the expression of divine jealousy, keeping the treasures of Eden 
from the human race, exactly as the serpent of Genesis implies that 
God does, so that the act of defiance to divine authority by which 
Adam fell is, with the Greek hero, one of the most impressive titles to 
renown; what is temptation to the Jew assuming to the Greek the 
aspect of heroic virtue. But we must not linger over any of the 
labours of Heracles. It so happens that the double aspect of his life 
adumbrated by Homer may be set forth in tho words of two other 
Greek poets, and it is in a paraphrase of those words that I will 
endeavour to bring out this antithesis. We will begin by a picture 
of the infancy of the hero,* due to the latest great poet who ever 
used the Greek tongue. 

' No poetic description of infancy has more charm than the 
picture given by Theocritus of the first triumph of Heracles over 
jhe monster which is generally a type, though it is not easy to say 
Why, of the evil influences which oppose civilised man 1 — that is, 
the serpent or dragon. The cradle in which Alcmena, the mother of 
Heracles, having bathed and fed her twin babes, the mortal and the 
immortal, lays them to rest — a shield which Amphitryon had taken 
from a fallen foe— -vividly seta ofF, with its warlike suggestions, the 
sweet picture of sheltered infancy and maternal care. The brass 
which has rung with hqgtile encounter and been polluted with Hood 
now frames the lovely image of childhood, and reflects the face, 
of the mother as she draws the coverlet closely around the 
tender limbs, and rocks her twins to rest with a murmured 
blessing. “ Sleep my babes, dear to me as my own soul l a 

blessed slumber bring you to a blessed dawn.” Perhaps the' prayer 
is inspired by a special intimation of the coming peril, for at dead of 
night an awful portent is discerned— the household is wrapped in 
slumber, and Orion through the windows shows his broad shoulder, 

* “ Theocritus,” xxiv. 
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when suddenly the faint starlight gleam is edited by <t blaze of 
light that shows the walls of the palace as by the light of a hundred 
torches, and Alcmena starts from her Couch, roused by the sudden 
glarfey and almost before her eyes are opened, terrified by <$$ 9 ttd 
scream. ‘^Rise, Amphitryon ! ” she cries; “ dost thon not hear 
the * of thy youngest child ? M Wready the mother Can dis- 
tinguish the baby voice, and hopes pirhaps to quicken AmpMjk. 
tryon's sluggish movement by the reminder that it is his own fioJF 
who is imperilled. a Stay not to sandal thy feet ;• see this mysterious 
Jightr— there is something awful in the house, my dearest ! ” Spurred 
by her agitation, he drops his sandals, and reaches to the peg where 
hangs his trusty sword ; but, ere his hand can grasp it, the super-* 
natural light ceases as suddenly as it dawned, and once more night 
fills the palace. His shouts summon a hurried throng, bearing as 
torches brands snatched from the embers, and the parents, thus 
guarded, rush to the nursery. What a sight meets the mother’s 
eyes as she bursts open the door she closed with her matornal prayer ! 
.Above that brazen cradle tower two gigantic serpents, struggling in 
vain to free themselves from the grasp of tiny hands, and writhing 
now through all their slimy folds in the convulsions of death. The 
triumphant babe dances with the delight of his victory, till, as the 
awful heads drop slack above those baby lists, ho flings them from 
him with a leap of triumph. The mother, now fearless for the im- 
mortal babe, catelies up the mortal, to warm in her bosom the little 
limbs, frozen with terror. Slie can leave to Amphitryon the task of 
laying to rest the infant Heracles before returning to the couch which 
the prince seems to be as eager to regain as ho was reluctant to quit. 
For her there is no more slumber; bofore the cock has crowed 
thrice she has called to her aid the seer Tiresias, whose outward eyes 
have long been closed in blindness, that his inward eye may be opened 
to discern the invisible. u Take courage, most blessed of mothers,” 
he answers her entreaties that he would conceal nothing from her. 
u % swear to thee by the blessed light I see no moro that thy heroic 
eon shall be a theme of verse as familiar as it shall be lofty, tolling of 
heroic conflicts, of victorious encounters with monsters and mighty 
men of renown, and when his labours are finished he shall ascend to 
heaven, and find a bride among the immortal gods — yes, a bride even 
' of the blood of those who have sent these monsters to injure him a babe. 
Then,” he concludes in words which strangely remind ns of Isaiah, 

“ there shall come a time when the wolf shall see the fawn on its lair, 
and shall leave it unhurt.” 

% have given the idyll of Theocritus at this length partly because 
of what seems to me its peculiarly modern beauty, and partly 
because it supplies a prelude to the triumphant side of the life of 
Heracles. Just in the same way the defeat of his life is gathered 
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up when we tarn to a play of Bririplflea, the Mad Heracles * Which 
seems to represent the hero in Hell, as this vision of his infancy sjbbw# 
him favoured of Heaven, When he has accomplished the fcfth and 
most awful of his labours — descending to the shades below$ and 
bringing up the monster Cerbp^Va^e light of day— £© r to 
find his wife and children iijjjr * , peril. The description gffb * by 
Theocritus of his mother’s^Sbre aoes not exceed in tenderness that 
"given by Euripides of the passionate longing of his wife to behold 
him again, her appeal to him to return even as a shade, and her 
account of her devices to turn away the attention of her children 
whenever the opening door wakens the eager, but now timid, hope 
of seeing him enter. Her need of her spouse is indeed at its utmost 
height, for unless he appear speedily she must see her children a&d 
her father-in-law perish before her eyes, and share their fate. One 
of those upstart despots, whom Greek political life encouraged and 
Greek feeling held in bitter detestation, has seized on the thronp of 
Thebes, and would have slain the whole family of the hero, believing that 
he is held capti\e iu the realms below, had he not returned in godlike 
might, and destroyed the oppressor. Then comes the rapture of joy 
snatched from agony. Heracles, surrounded by the lovely group of 
children, is conducting the rites of worship within the house, the 
chorus stands without, expecting his return, when lo ! they interrupt 
their hymn of joy to remark on an awful portent in the heavens— r* 
that is, we presume, a rainbow. And now we touch on the very 
focus of the contrast between the Greek and Hebrew religion. Iris 
is the goddess of the rainbow, and the arch connecting earth and 
heaven may bo regarded as the drawbridge, so to speak, laid down 
for her fairy feet as she glides downwards, as Homer says, “ swift 
as flakes of snow.” Jjut let us interrupt the narrative for a moment 
to gather up ail that the rainbow symbolises to Christian eyes and 
contrast it with all that it meant here. 

Ho race can have ever failed to notice a phenomenon so beautiful 
and so striking as the rainbow, and the dreams with which the fanny 
of men have connected it may be counted up among the deepest 
realities of life. There is nothing in the fact of a ray being 
refracted through the drops of a shower to promise that the gleam 
will conquer the storm. All we can say is that the gleam and the 
storm must come together before we can see the 

M Triumphal fxroh that spans the* -,ky 
When clouds prepare to pait.” 

That ** prepare to part” is a trace of the influence of the 1 Bible. 
The clouds may be preparing to part, or preparing to darken the 
heavens with their onion. But we all know how on the page uf 
Scripture the bow is a pledge of a covenant between God and not 
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osoiy His ohosetf people, not only Hfm and* the whole human race 
«ve%but between Him and every living creatrire* of the fowl, of 
the cattle, and of every beast of the earth/* 13 itfee tunes fo this 
description repeated, so that we feel the divine promise inctodea 
vfithhjj^ts scope all sentient nail a n^h at the Hebrew was to read 
thef5wfeeof it every time he faint pare colours on the 

background of the cloud. And jhoW dank this belief entered intd 
the spirit of the nation we see in anotherJJassage of Scripture where 
the rainbow is not mentioned, but whHfe it inspires the imagery 
rising to the pen of an exile by the waters of Babylon, in the 
darkest hour of Hebrew history, when the promise of God seemed to 
have been tried and found- wanting. We cannot imagine anything 
happening to an Englishman which should have the utterly desolating 
influence of the deportation to Babylon. If suppose that Eng- 
land had been conquered by Russia and that Tennyson was writing 
his poems as an exile in Siberia, we shall have a very faint picture of 
what it was to the poet whose work has been confused with that 
of Isaiah to look back to his home on the hill of Zion. The sense of 
a triumph in a power opposed to what we should call civilisation 
was far greater with him than it would be with the English exile in 
(Siberia \ ho felt that the hope for the world was gone as much a$ it 
was when the waters of the deluge closed over the inhabitants of all 
the world. And now see how out of that despair the bow in the 
cloud seems to gleam on his eyes, as he sits in the sultry plain of 
'Babylon. Let us once more read the well-known words which 
speak of a mystic rainbow after the storm, seen not in the heavens 
but on earth, in the walls and pinnacles of the New Jerusalem. ** la 
a little wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment, but with ever- 
lasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, Faith the Lord, thy 
redeemer. For this is as the wafceis of Noah unto mo, for as I have 
sworn that the waters of Noah should no more go over the earth, so 
have I sworn that I would not be wroth with thee nor reprove thee. 
Oh> thou afflicted, tossed with tempest and not comforted, behold 1 
Will set thy stones in fair colours, and lay thy foundations with* 
sapphires. And I will make thy pinnacles of rubies and thy gates 
<0 f carbuncles, and all thy border of precious stones. And all thy 
Children shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace 
of thy children.'* * All the meaning of this passage dies out unless 
tfe think of the rainbow. u This is as the waters of Noah's flood 
anto me/* says the exile, speaking in the name of Jehovah. What 
comfort would there be in that ? Evidently what is meant is that 
while this calamity is as the waters of Noah's flood, the black cloud 
m streaked by a bow of fairer promise than that which gleamed 
before^ the eyes of Noah. The prophet does not mention the 

'» l ‘ * Isaiah Hv, 8. 9, 1143. 
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rainbow ; perhaps at Babylon he had never seen one, bujfc he sees the 
new Jerusalem invested with its hues ; sapphires and rubies form 
its walls and pinnacles, and around it sparkle a radiant circle of 
gems. The flood is spoken of, but the token of the covenant* which 
followed the flood lay too deep in the heart of the prophet to need 
any words. He sees the b m in the cloud, and it heralds richer 
covenant, and holds a deapfhope. 

When we turn to classic mythology, we see that all this symbolism 
of hope and encotrfagementf which we have been taught by the Bible 
to associate with the rainbow, is put into it by human feeling. It is 
not in itself a promise either of sunshine or storm, only an announce- 
ment of battle between the two. It depends on the genius of a 
and its sympathy with the power manifesting itself through Nature, 
whether the omen of^ conflict should or should not prove the hope of 
victory, and the associations of Greece and Rome seem to have 
joined the rainbow with the beginning rather than the end of the 
storm.* Iris is a .figure of the earlier myths ; she belongs to the 
Titanic family which preceded the rule of Zeus,t and which seems a 
typification of the abnormal and destructive powers of Nature ; she is 
the sister of the Harpies, those disgusting and monstrous creatures 
which Virgil paints in such repulsive character, and Dante transports 
to his u Inferno.” And thus it happens that the natural object which 
of all others seems to us most connected with hope is in the legend 
which we have chosen as the typical expression of Greek feeling, an 
omen of the most awful Calamity which any hero or any human being 
has ever been called upon to undergo. 

For Iris descends, in the story we are following, as a messenger 
from the jealous Queen of Jleaven (and if Hera be indeed the murky 
atmosphere which shrouds the sky we can understand its special con- 
nection with the rainbow) in order to conduct the spirit of madness 
to the home of Heracles. To understand the scene which follows 
—one of the most awful in tragedy — we should turn to it from the 
passages in our Gospels which describe the healing of the demoniacs. 
The Greek divinity descends, not to cure, but to inspire madness* 
The cruel and relentless persecutor of Heracles has decreed that the 
most awful of his misfortunes shall be the work of his own hanefcg, 
though not of his own will. 

* s< Fear nought, old men, who seo this daughter of night. Lyssa, and 
[thus does* the messenger of the gods ad(h ess the terrified chorus] “ we eome 
to make war not on the city, but on one man alone, the supposed son of 
and Alcmena. Dostiuy protected him until he had finished his bitter 
labours, and his father Zeus has not peimitted me or Hera to do him harm, 
but now wo aie determined to bring upon him the guilt of kindred blood* 
O, virgin daughter of night, harden thy heart ! arouse murderous delirium 
in this man, so that his own deed in sending the fair garland of babes across 

* I?.#., Virgil in his summary of weather wisdom. u Georgies i 8B0, 881. 

1" Hesiod, “ Theog. n 265, 267. 
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A cbtixm may teach him the mea$oin# of the wrath of Here, and mine 
efcp* If he make not this atonement the gods are nought, and mortals are 
m%hty* 

Jf we met with this passage in any modern writer# Wfc should Jfe^l 
at ohoe that it was an attempt to bring the very idea of religion into 
discredit* An Englishwoman of our own day, who passed from a 
deep and pure religion to Atheism,* has told ns in her autobiography 
that what gave the first shock to her faith was the sight of the #»$er- 
i$gs of her infant daughter in some childish illness. And dpnbth^e 
there are very few mothers who have not felt the temptation to follow 
her in this desolate path, jf they have been called on to watch the 
anguish of an innocent babe. Must we concede that what Euripides 
means is the same thing ? — that in this speech of Iris he is mocking 
the belief of those who, inhabiting a world where all the worst of 
what Heracles had to undergo is undergone, still believo that they 
have a Father in Heaven ? 1 do not think so. lie know doubt, 

every true Greek knew doubt, and our poet lived in that day of 
Creek disunion when doubt must have been strongest, but I do not 
think we have here to do with the spirit of denial. It is rather the 
spirit which accepts evil, as much as good, as an element in the 
divine world, and seeks to see it with divine eyes, tfe is the spirit 
which seeks to be as God, knowing, good and evil — tho spirit that 
is always eager to represent tho other side, even when all the right 
is on one side. This we feel still more strongly in the speech which 
follows, when even the goddess of madness appeals to the heavenly 
powers to deal justly with the sons of men. Her pleading brings out 
with wonderful force, when we consider who she is, tho strong 
tendency of the Greek genius for that inversion of sympathy whereby 
all human impulse in turn seems justified. 

u I am not well pleased,” t she urges — in the spirit of Abraham’s * 
remonstrance before the destruction of Sodom — “ at coming in 
murderous guise to men, and would gladly dissuade you and Hera 
from sending me against one famed among men and gods ; a liberal 
benefactor to mankind, and a pious advocate of forsaken gods, whose 
prerogative was assailed by impious men ” The contrast of Greek 
and Hebrew feeling is shown not so much in the speech itself* 
as in the fact that it is made in vain, and that Lyssa finding 
her entreaty unsuccessful, turns at once to execute the commands 
of Hera. While the children, ranged round the albaT, bend their 
loving gaze on the father re-united to them after long absence, his 
aspect is suddenly changed, his eyes seem to start from their sockets, 
his mouth foams, he turns from the altar, seises the weapons he has 
laid aside, and believing that he confronts deadly foes, turns his 

* the Mrs. Besant's very interesting memoir of lire own life, ami compare it with 
the appeal of Amphitryon, 338 nw. 

1 ^fiermaea tfurens/’ 846-854. 
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. refuge from every other danger His 
mi children dead at his feet, and the rntf^ehtip# of/Aj&*fi^ 
conies in to save his fathers life, can only so far 
him into a deep slumber. When he awakens from this, 
he has done, his lamentations are, to my mind,* ambng iheVmoBt 
pathetic passages of literature. He had thought that & 0 $\vr®s‘ 
a Father, but he finds Him a foe ! Death seems his only refpgW^n 
the shipwreck of Hope and faith, and he resolves to share the' 7grhv& 1 
which is to receive his wife and children, thus anticipating iA^ 
suicide to Which in the stress of bodily anguish he is to be drivten ; at. 
last, after other toils and sorrows. But he is not to carry Out bid 
intention now. A new personage, Theseus, the prince whom/ fie has. 
rescued from Hades, appears on the scene ; and lifting the rfi&htl'e 
in which Heracles has hidden his face, remonstrates with the hero in 
terms which recall those in which the friends of Job clothe tfiefir 
/ attempts at consolation. Does not even the brief fragment of their 
•dialogue with which we must conclude, justify tho parallel drawn 
above between the Greek and the Jewish hero ? ■ • • 

“Oh Theseus, wherefore dost tlion by uncovering my head, pollute the 
blessed light of day i Bather fly thyself from such pollution ! Was ever 
sorrow like to my sorrow ? I, tho slayer of my own children. Therefore ( d$ 

I choose death, and oppose myself to the whole divine world where, no 
justice reigns. 

M Thes. : Beware, lost such words as these bring a worse thing upon thee. 

u Her. : There is no worse to such a Woe as mine. 7 , 

“Xhes. : Js it indeed Heracles, the strong and patient benefactor of. 
humanity, who speaks thus? 

“Her,: And well has humanity repaid mol To cnchjre much is not; tp 
find no extremity unendurable. Zeus — whoever Zeus moy be-- has chlled 
me into an existence poisoned by divine hostility. What toils have 1 not 
uhdergoho l 1 have slain lions, monsters, giants, centaurs- -J have brought . 
the three-headed hound of Hades to the light of day; and the result of alt 
aa my being forced to set a coping stone to this structure of calamity in th^ 
daughter of my own children. Whither shall I flee 1 in my beloved Thibet 
I dare enter no temple, no gathering of friends, and what welcome dare/the - 
exile hope elsewhere 1 What latter greetings await the accursed murdere?, ; 
father ot his victims! Itepulsed by. earth and sea, Ixion on hi§ wjbj^J " 
pictures my late. Why then should I live? What profit is there'for V 
in a needy and an impious life? Let tho spouse of Zeus dance 
she has ruined the hero and the benefactor of Greece. 1 will etriwt4 
appease her no more.” * ti \/ ‘ 

Contrast this passage with the conclusion of the Book of 
Where the adversary instead of being triumphant seems 1 

gotten, and then remember that this intention of suicide?: ifeoWj^ ,f 
deferred, and that the hero has to endure more torture. 

* “Hercules Karens,’* 1220-1810, condensed. The argnmeni 1 weraifi' ■ 

M lengthened by an examination of those passages which bring out 

Knilpides, as in that pathetic address to Amphitryon (3205), which, in 4 ■ 

from tho divine to the human bond, seems written for our own time, 7 
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before. be finda rest m the funeral pyre, and y$u yriAl feel, tfeafc it is 
pet top »W«b to say that the story of Heracles brings forth the pro* 
bfemof ewfferiug more foroibly than even the story of vfob does, , But 
tie answer to that problem is latent in the Book of Job, while it* the 
etptty of tins Greek Job wo feel that the problem is all that fegifl&a 
m, „ To the Greek spirit the problem is all that is needed, TW 
dear representation of varied impulse —the vivid utterancoof opposite 
beliefs— this, to the people who have been appointed to train* the 
imagination of mankind, is not a preliminaiy to •judgment, but an 
effective substitute for it. If we seek for something more, wo must 
torn |o the race which has been appointed to train not the imaginai 
tion,but the conscience. 

J should like to conclude with what I feel the practical lesson 
of this contrast and resemblance between the Bible and Greek 
mythology. Whenever we suppose that in choosing the wrong instead 
erf the right we aro enriching life with new ^colouring instead of turn- 
ing from light to darkness (and we are so tempted very often), there, 
I believe, we mako the largest error that it is possible for man to 
commit, and turn away front all that makes the hope of humanity* 
But when we quit the enclosure of our own personality, and seek to 
understand the moral forces that move the world — thou I believe also 
that we err, unless wo take up, Jor a time , the Greek point of view; 
regarding those impulses which result in wrong as something to be 
explained rather than abhorred, and trying to understand what we 
call evil at carefully as we try to understand what is good. ThU 
error is not one to which our time is specially tempted, but I 
think it is a source of much confusion, and oven of some injustice. 
What we do need lo beware of is, not so much that we should 
take either of these views to the exclusion of the other — for hardly 
anybody fails to condemn wrong where hi' or one he loves is the sufferer 
by it, and nobody fails to explain wrong when he or one he loves 
is the agent in it — but that we should mix up the two points of 
view, diluting our condemnation of wickedness by putting ourselves 
hr the place of the criminal, and imagining his excuses ; and then 
again blunting our comprehension of the faults it K not our business 
to condemn by insisting that they, too, are of the nature of evil. But 
bow shall we know, it may be asked, when we ought to take the 
Greek view and when the Hebrew ? It is not because such a question 
comes at the end of a lecture already too long that 1 would abdicate 
all Attempt to answer it. It is because 1 believe that God reveals to 
human spirits their ideal function in the moment of presenting that 
ispner which is its opportunity, and that to try td determine it by a rule 
that t ca$ be interpreted apart from the conscience is to seek the living 
immgthe dead. 


Jilu Wedgwood. 
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T HE article contributed by Mr. Chamberlain to the National Review 
of last month must have awakened very deep and wide interest. 
None of its readers will think it unreasonable that the present writer, 
whom Mr. Chamberlain has called the pioneer of the Old Age Pensions 
movement, and to whoBa antecedent work in this most important 
social reform during the last fifteen years he has borne such frank 
‘testimony, should avail himself of the earliest opportunity of examining 
this very important paper. ■ > 

To make clear to my readers a subject hitherto very little studied , 
and still less understood, I must first, in a few very broad touches, 
summarise the history of this growing movement and the chief 
suggestions made for its furtherance. 

In the year 1878 I published a proposal for the Prevention of: 
Pauperism by means of a National Compulsory Insurance, by requiring 
all young persons "from the age of eighteen to twenty-one to contribute • 
to a fund, State-collected and State-secured, a sufficient amount toy 
entitle each contributor, when physically unable to earn wages, to*: . 
weekly sick pay of 8s. per week and to an old age pension of 4s. per.. ■ 
week. 

It is obvious that, had such a measure been passed, no contributory 
to such a fund could have become qualified for pauper relief. ASto- 
Poor Law, continuing its ordinary functions, would have still Utode ' 
Hie provirion it does now for persons too old to be called upon . 

but the contributors to the new fund could neter be qualified by 
destitution to require or receive Poor-Law relief and wtotiadly 
pauperism itself (in its legal sense, as distinguished fifaju ptoerty j, ’;- 
would die out for ever, not by the extinction of the Poor, 

I held it impossible to abolish antecedently, but e xti n c ti on 
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destitution j not by denying the claim to fate-aid, bat by making 
oat whole population too well provided to become claimants. 

This proposal has been widely discussed ever since. It whs made, 
as Mr. “Chamberlain says, the subject of inquiry by a Parliamentary 
Committee in 1885-6 and 7, which decided against its establishment. 

The "Report of the Committee Bhowed plainly that my error had 
been to ask too much at once. Had I known earlier what additional 
study had convinced me of in the meantime — namely, that the cryitag 
need was almost entirely that of old age pensions* the greatest and 
most grievous part of our pauperism resulting from old age distress, 
I should have altogether left out the provision for sick-pay during 
Working life, which met with for the time irresistible interested oppo- 
sition, and should have urged, at all events as the thin end of the 
wedge, Old Age Pension provision alone. For this, the most im- 
portant part of iny proposal, the Committee reported to be free from 
most of the objections urged, in the interest of existing Friendly 
Societies, against the sick-pay provision as a State competition with 
thair own work. Practically, the friendly societies do not provide 
pensions, and therefore could not have reasonably objected to a 
National Pension Fund, as they did to a sick-pay fund. Nay more, 
inasmuch as one of the greatest burdens on Friendly Society funds is 
the heavy charge occasioned by what is called continuous sickness 
among their older members, tho existence of a National Pension pro- 
vision at years of age would have released them from all cost for 
members abovq that age, with the probable result of making many 
friendly societies actuarially sound which at tho present time have 
grave deficiencies to show.* 

After the unfavourable decision of that Committee tho National 
Providence League thought it well to drop the sick-pay proposals, 
and to confine its operations, as it has since done, to the more hopeful 
work of educating public opinion on the subject of Old Age Pensions. 

The' next salient point in the history of the question was the 
advocacy, chiefly by the Rev. W. Moore Edo, of the element of 
State aid in the securing of pensions. The only State aid I had 
asked for (mid the only one any man would have ventured to put 
forward in 1878) was the enactment of a Law of Insurance, the 
ooUection and investment of the contributors’ money, and the absolute 
security for payment of eventual benefits, whioh a contract with the 
State itself alone could give. All this, I contended, would cost the 
State no single penny. But as one of the main objections to our 
first proposal was the commonly alleged impossibility for the popula- 

♦ It U right to say in passing, as proof that Mr, ChambeiUin is no mere novice in 
tttfrttag the question, that tho Parliamentary Committee of 1685, asked for by the 
National Providence League (formed in 1880 to promote the passing of “ some such 
mettfRute Os that proposed by Canon Blackley”), was Agreed to at once by Mr. 
Chamberlain, then in office, who stated his opinion that the question for inquiry was 
one of the greatest social importance. 
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tion generally to iMi 

^ifcy which I Ao not yet admit* if tK© 4D0B^lmtTOtt)fc V 

fjt ^ early manhood), and as the estahlishmeht of the G&rm^b 'Stite- 

aid system bad changed many men’s opinion on the #atjiaeV? X , 

" welcomed Mr. Moore Ede’s suggestion, as bringing 
movement nearer and making it more hopeful, \v 

The statement I had put before the Parliamentary Ooiptni^ee- 
showing that nearly half of our entire population reaching the age bf 
sixty years die as •paupers, startled, as it well might, most thinkihg 
: men amongst us, though many, not thinking men, have prefe#^^ 
regard the estimate as ill-based and extravagant.. It iirw mSbjiF 
of passing remark that Mr. Charles Booth, in his recent impdrtsanb 
paper on “ State Pensions,” read before the Statistical Society,' f ttHy 
corroborates the accuracy of my statement made seven years ago, 1 
haying, fi< It is remarkable that Canon Blackley, Vy an entirely different 
Xttictkod, arrkes at exactly the same conclusion 99 as himself.* J : 

During the last session of Parliament a Voluntary Parliamentary 1 
Committee was formed for the purpose of advancing the subject of 
Old Age Pensions, and held some conferences with the National 
Providence League, to which many of the Voluntary Committee 
themselves belong. Their object was to- ascertain how far the League 
was pilling to co-operate with Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestions for the 
establishment of a State-aided and Voluntary Pension scheme, 

. The opinion was practically unanimous that money aid from the * 
State was desirable, and the view being generally held^ that compul- 
sio.u must, for the present, be impracticable, the National Providence 
League issued the following statement in reference to Mr. Chamber- # 
Iain’s proposal, prefaced by a few words descriptive of its Work 
> already done : 

i( New proposals art* now made for the establishment of a Voluntary State- 
aided Old Age Pension Scheme. • r 

^ These proposals the National Providence League cordially welcomes 
tending in the direction of its own objects, lmmely, the extinction of old' age ’ 

S tisni, and will lend its best efforts to the advocacy of any scheuie 
eAv|^k)n by the newly formed * Voluntary Parliainentary Committed' 
On Old^Tge Pensions,’ which does not cop tray one the following principle# :* 

' I.^r^Jkat contractors for an Old Age Pension Mate Benefit be required tit 
from, their oven resources. > . . . , . 

the contract made by contributors for their own share of ftfosC 
assured be only recognised as entitled to Mate augmentation if 
through some financially sotmd organ isation ; irhethtr a Friendly Society fdti ' 
Annuity Office, a Pensions' Trust Fund established by Parliament, orthew^st 
Office: 9 , ; ; 

Subject to these main principles, the National rrovidenee I*eigue 

*1 may add, in this connection, that, though a brother clergyman *as di^ufteou# 
enough to write to the Gmrdfon urging the oleigy generally " notfcd help CJ^noh 
Blackley in manufacturing his statistics " J have never published a mhgle 
without stating the documentary, and, in most cases, the official baees on which it 
was founded, and that so far my deductions from them have, riever beien 
, though later retum«*nay have sometimes altered their force. * *v ' f / t T '■? * "• 
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ventured jbo make certain minor recommendations, on which it is not 
accessary to enlarge at present. 

*The question naturally ocoop»: “ Why should the National 
Providence League, even if accepting the new principle of State 
aid to contributions, be willing to abandon its old ground of a 
compulsory insurance ? ” 

The answer is given in the statement itself. The new proposals 
are a step in the right dim t ion. Their acceptance and advocacy doaS 
Uotr extinguish the idea of compulsion, if the nation* adopts a voluntary 
scheme and finds out afterwards, what some people are not yet 
satisfied ftf, that however advantageous a State-aided voluntary scheme 
may be to volunteers for pension provision, it will never be generally 
adopted, and therefore never be generally effective in preventing old 
age pauperism. The measure proposed is the best to bo hoped for 
at present, and the result of its enactment, while it can hurt none 
and may benefit some, will clear the ground for the advocacy in time 
to come of a compulsory measure ; as such* advocacy would plainly gain 
in reasonableness were it ascertained that the classes meant to be 
helped proved, as a mass, unwilling, even under such advantageous 
circumstances as the measure offered, to do anything whatever towards 
helping themselves. 

No member of the League, in agreeing to tlio resolutions quoted, 
was bound to abandon any opinions ho might hold as to necessity of 
eventual compulsion to the full success of any National Pension 
Scheme. He was only required by the resolutions, to approve the 
suggestions offered by Mr. Chamberlain, and by no means bound to 
regard them as a final settlement of the question. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are the outcome of the deliberations 
of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Voluntary Parliamentary 
Committee. 

Mr. Chamberlain states in his article that this sub-Committee 
settled three points, namely, that the plan proposed Bhould be 
voluntary not compulsory; that it is essential to obtain the co- 
operation of the Friendly Societies; and that (J > years of ago should 
be taken as the period when all pensions should fall due. 

In the expediency of urging the first and third of these three points 
at the present time I fully concur, and am content to postpone the 
adoption of compulsion, until experience ha< shown us the effect 
likely to be produced by a merely voluntary scheme. 

Before entering on a friendly criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals, I must briefly examine the other scheme placed before the 
public since Mrs, Chamberlain stirred the matter — namely, that which, 
put forward by the Poor Law Reform Association, meets the approval 
of Mr. Charles Booth, and which for clearness’ sake may be described 
as an Old Age Endowment scheme. 

This is a proposal for giving to every individual in the nation a 

V03L Mtt 2 C 
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right to receive from public a f. minimum pension on attaining 

the age of G5. Mr. Booth's calculations shawhim to estimate , this 
minimum pension at 5s. a week. '*& , - 

With the utmost respect for the motives and the earnest labours oft 
Mr. Charles Booth in this important matter, I pannot help Regarding 
this as a most dangerous and even injurious proposal on the ground^ 
(1) Of its enormous public cost ; (2) its tendency to . deteriorate 
character ; (3) its direct opposition to true Poor-Law reform ; (4) its 
obstructive effect, in discouraging not only self-help, but the introduce 
tion of sounder measures; and (5) its absolute disregard of the, first 
principles of political economy. ^ „ , , * 

I venture to offer a few remarks in support of these five statements. , 

1. The cost of such an Old Ago Endowment scheme is put *by 
Mr, Booth himself at no less a sum than £17,000,000. Some- 

t actuarial critics, in the Statistical Society’s debate on his paper, 
^declared that £27,000,000 would be a better estimate of its true cost. 
Mr. Booth considers that his estimate would be reduced by three 
millions a year* assumed to represent the present cost of poor-rate 
relief to the class of paupers over sixty-five. This would leave a net 
increase over present poor-rate cost of £14,000,000 according to 
his figures, and of £24,000,000 according to those of his critics. 
Thus the new provision would cost between nearly five times at the 
lowest, and eight times at the highest, estimate, the expense in this 
matter, which taxpayers find heavy enough as it is. I need not 
touch the question where this added cost is to come from. a The 
State ” has no pocket ; it must come out of taxpayers’ pockets ; and 
until tho taxpayers are sufficiently educated to regard the prospect of 
, such, an increase of . taxation with complacency, not* to say with 
enthusiasm, they are not likely to return a Parliament \pledged to 
carry out such a scheme ; even were it free, which it is not, from 
further objections, moral and economical. 

2. The establishment of such a pension scheme would tend to 
deteriorate the character, not only of its beneficiaries, who reach 
65 years of age, but of the whole race of our people from the day they 
begin to work for a living. 

Why do we want old age pensions at all ? Because the existence. 
©Fa Poor-Law system which promises support in time of need poisons*, 

' in youth, at its very source, that natural impulse to thrift and inde- 
pendence, which, if properly protected by the JState instead of being 
antecedently corrupted, would make old age destitution fa ^frtin* 
being the doom as it is now of half our aged population, the excep- . 
tional sorrow of a very few, for which exceptional and cheap alleviation 
might be provided. . : 7 

The promise of the Poor Law to the young, that they shall be kejpft 
alive in old age, sets free the surplus over direct wants (at the, only 
period of life when such a surplus can be relied on) of the vigorous* 
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tie unburdened, and tie well-paid, to be spoilt, sometimes perhaps 
Wortiiiy/ bnt too. often in tie acquirement and indulgence of wasteful 
habits of a sort likely to become so indispensable as to make the 
.whole future life of the man a heart-breaking, hand-to-mouth Struggle 
for continued existence, with only the miserable prospect of .the 
Workhouse before him when he has dragged out his hopeless working 
l|fe. ; T& assure such a one in youth of a pension in old age, without 
obe independent effort of his own to provide it* must magnify the 
mischief which our present system is bound to produce. If th4 ‘ $ 
certainty of workhouse support in old age at the worst, and the ’’’ 1 
passionately clung-to chance of half-a-crown a week out-door relief 
at the best, creates, as it unquestionably does, a main part of our 
pauperism by paralysing the thrift instinct in the young and dis- 
couraging the independent spirit and the saving habit, how much more 
likely will a doubling of this terrible temptation be to kill these 
instincts altogether? If the chance of a poor half-crown a week 
makes the vast mass of our workers unwilling to provide for them- 
selves, will the certainty of live shillings instead induce them to be 
thriftier ? 

Mr. Booth suggests that it will, saying, “ He who has, wants more/' 

I admit the statement, but I deny the inference. It is true that ho 
who provides for himself carries on liis principle and practice of thrift , 
to improve his provision. But lie who does nothing for himself, and 
is given a pension, has no such habit formed. Ho may wont more t 
according to the cynical definition of sufficiency, as “ a little more 
than I have, tJ but he will only seek to get it in the way he gets his 
five shillings, by requiring other people to pay it for him, as they have 
done so far. 

The ‘ general degradation of independence threatened by this 
proposal becomes still more evident by considering that, while the 
present system results in the practical pauperism of half our aged 
population, the new proposal would practically transform the whole 
old age population into paupers. 

3. The tendency of old age endowments is in direct opposition to 
true principles of Poor-Law reform. 

This consideration, makes it all the more astonishing that the pro- 
position should emanate from any so-called Poor Law Reform 
Association. 

For, if there be one point more strongly urged and more generally 
accepted than another, in theory at least (and fully evidenced also by 
practice in the rare instances wherein it has been carried out, as in 
Atcham, Bradfield, and a few other unions), it is that the systematic re- 
Striction of out-door relief is the first, and, in the end, the most humane 
indt effectual manner of reforming that social injury, the magnitude of 
Which is the true and great justification of any national demand for a 
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But this Old Age Endowment proposal-r-so far from wisely restrict- 
ing the falsely imagined right to out-relief, which in its oid^ form 
previous to 1835, and its newer form in more recent times, ha^ been 
found so destructive in morals and so enormoup in cost — actually a3vo- 
’ cates the giving of out-door relief, not only in its present clamoured- - 
for form of half-a-crown a week to the more deserving paupers, 
but suggests the making, not only of l^he deserving paupers, bijj& Of 
pauper , and not only every pauper, but every unit of the nation at- 6t> ? 
whether they be destitute or no, entitled to an out-relief, payable 
entirely from national resources, of double that money. 

4. The mere advocacy of Old Age Endowment is obstructive of 
.•any sounder measure. 

Because when something reasonable, liberal, and generally felt to Be 
just and fair, is put before the minds of our people for their candid 
-consideration, the proffer, in its stead, of something, likely to please 
them better as calling on them neither for candid thought nor 
rational self-provision, to be snatched by clamour and held by rapine, 
-forms so strong ijn appeal to the blind and selfish interest which lies at 
*the root of the main badness of our human nature as to make the 
ignorant” amongst us ready to be discontented with 1 any proposal less 
sweeping, and becomes the offer of a bribe to warp their judgment, 
making them believe that a good end shall bo brought about in an 
evil way. It seems to me like urging the exhausted crew, of a ship 
beating itself to matchwood on the rocks to shirk the labour of enter- 
ing the life-boat alongside because a passenger declares he has seen 
them in a vision all wonderfully and safely wafted to tjie land on 
feather beds. 

If the discouragomeut to general thrift of Old Age Endowment be 
great, it is greater still as affects present and more practical proposals!. 
For any proposal for conferring on the whole race a right to gratuitous 
pension in old age before the introduction of hopeful measures tending 
to cut of at its source the whole supply of future old age paupeHsm would 
tend to destroy the best prospects of this great cause. 

On the Other hand, were a measure passed which promised even-’, 
tually, by a .liberal aid to self-help, to lead all the young to insure 
against old ago pauperism and so cut off the supply of paupers, exc^jpt 
tional means could then be adopted for aiding the mass of those w|o>T 
on the introduction of the general measure, were past the age of 
possible or probable comprehension ; and that mass, dwindling fro^ 
day to day, would disappear for ever in a limited time. \ , 

5. The Endowment of Old Age proposed is absolutely diare^rdftii 

of the first principles of political economy, ' \ v 1/1 * 

I know the scornful answer this statement will suggest— Bolifeul 
Economy is out of date; an antiquated superstition, a forgottfenf 
delusion ; connu ! we have done with it.” But though its pnhciples 
be called old-fashioned, thejg^ are still unalterably true; they lie, !i: 
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tie n^ture of things; they have existed therein for Jjqtany to ago 
h^|ore'; any man put the two words “Political Economy * together ; 
’fi?r^jPpK|ical Economy, however the hasty, the ignoring . tod the 
prejudiced desire to ignore its force and shirk its lessons, is simply 
the quintessence of human experience, the true crystallisation of 
cpmmoh sense. Its principles lie at the deepest root of social nattfre, 

• and iti deductions are the true summary of all social experience; 
Sfo national work has ever been started in its defiance, which has not, 
day by day multiplied confusions and magnified miseries. This tnith 
is exemplified in the faulty experience of our first poor law, whose 1 
evils, gradnally reaching to the universally intolerable, were only 
' bettered by a spasmodic repentance, and only so far bettered in 
proportion as that bitter repentance led men back to principles of 
- economic science which had been recklessly outraged. Such a 
measure as is proposed, entered upon by a similar violation of clear 
principles, must have bnt one end after all in leading ns to more 
certain ruin. If we give to every one who neglects to aid himself an 
unfounded chum to an abundant provision from every one who does 
his duty, the doing of duty will tend to diminish and the lucrative 
neglect of duty to increase, till wo may foresee the time when all' 
shall be paupers, and when, if there be none left from whom to 
extort taxation, and no pocket left from which the pocketless State 
can pay its stipulated Old Age Pensions, English Government con- 
tracts will be impossible to fulfil, and English Government itself, in 
face of collapse and bankruptcy will come to a miserable end. 

I have thus touched on the three proposals before the country ; the 
first, my oWn — of an Universal Compulsory Pension Scheme, levying 
contributions from the young during a few years of unburdened and 
abundant earnings ; the carrying out of which is not at all, as too 
often hastily assumed, a question of possibility, but of simple manage- 
ment, which would not need to extract weekly from each young . 
workers pocket a fraction of, wages received, but simply act in 
deductions from wages before their receipt. The effect of such 
deduction wonld be only to slightly reduce wages during a few 
years, without reducing at all the minimum necessary to maintain 
existence, and any assumed hardship of such a collection would be 
entirely removed by the State undertaking half the cost, — (SI) Mr. 
Chamberlain’s voluntary scheme, for giving a certain State aid, equal 
bx eveny case and at every age, to voluntary contributors, which 
State aid* would immensely facilitate the easy efforts of the young 
but would be of decreasing assistance by every year of age from . 
. youth onwards to the insurance of those who were wise enough to , 
volunteer ; and (3) Mr. Booth’s Old Age Endowment scheme, which I 
Iwieye should be, and I humbly trust will be, in .the clear interest 
qf+good cause, entirely put out of public view, at all events for 
fchepresenk 
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As regards the first and second, I believe, as I have said, that the 
carrying of the second, which is an altogether partial scheme,; would, 
go far from hindering, lead in the clear line of logic to the carrying, 
latter on, of the first, which is complete and comprehensive ; and, 
therefore, I cordially support Mr. Chamberlain's proposal as a step 
in the right direction towards the prevention of pauperism, at 
which all men of all parties are bound, as most of them are inclined, 
to aim. 

To carry the third proposal, on the other hand, would be to render 
impossible for ever the carrying out either of the others, and instead 
of preventing pauperism, would involve the infliction of compulsory, 
ineradicable pauperism on all the' English race for all time to come* 

I now turn to a consideration of Mr. Chamberlain’s details, so far 
as he has given us any, among which there are some that lie open to 
obvious criticism.. And this may, probably, be given better now than 
later, while this matter is still in a state of flux. 

Firstly, as to the second of the three principles the Voluntary 
Committee have laid down— namely, u That it is essential to obtain 
the co-oporation of at least the larger of the Friendly Societies.” 

^ There is a great difference to be noted between this statement and 
the very much wider one on the same subject agreed upon by the 
National Providence League. The latter cordially invites co-operation 
from sound Friendly Societies ; the former makes that co-operation 
indispensable » from societies which may not be sound at all. 

This is a self-evident corollary from Mr. Chamberlains own descrip- 
tion of Friendly Societies* condition as to actuarial soundness. What 
does he say of their position in his article ? a The last report of the 
Chief Registrar shows that the total deficits on the quinquennial 
valuations amount to £G, 710, 828, against which may be set total 
surpluses amounting to £874,079.” 

Their, can he no such offset. The surpluses belong either to separate 
societies, or to separate branches of societies, whose members have 
contributed more than necessary ; other separate societies or branches 
of societies can never claim a shilling of those surpluses to make up- 
their own deficiencies caused by their members having contributed 
too little; and, therefore, the probable deficiency represents more 
than six-and-a-horlf millions of money. 

I pass now from Friendly Societies in the mass to the largest and 
, best managed of them all. Mr. Chamberlain shows the Oddfellows to 
be £1,3.44,531 short, and the Foresters £2,604,678 in deficiency. Mr. 
Chamberlain goes on to say : „ 

“The larger and well managed Orders are making vigorous efforts to, 
attain a thoroughly satisfactory position ; and there, is little doubt that, if 
they continue as they have begun and secure a large annual addition of 
younger members, they will in the course of years attain a perfect,:' 
solvency.” ’ ' 

Is this confident assertion, most constantly made, well founded or no? 
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Its acceptance without examination may he fraught with great danger 
to any pension scheme. In the first place, it is a.pophlat delusion 
to imagine that in a well-managed society like the Oddfellows 
actuarial soundness depends m the slightest degree on the? success with 
which young members can be induced to enter in order to balance the 
cost of succouring the old. They have a fixed actuarial payment f or 
every age of entry, so that were all the members forty years of age 
at entry and contributors of the proper amount, the society would 
be sound, And keep sound, without the entry of ode younger man* 

One, therefore, of the conditions Mr, Chamberlain has been taught 
to trust in for assuring the solvency of the great societies is beside 
the question. The other, the effect, of vigorous effort at better 
management, I readily admit to be made, but it does not yet appear 
to be effectual. And this is shown by Mr. Chamberlain’s own quota- 
tion of the actuarial condition of the Oddfellows at the last valuation, 
that of 1885. If that be rightly given, and the prophecy of such 
solvency be at all well founded, the amount of deficiency should be 
appreciably less than at the preceding valuation of 1880. But the 
deficiency of 1880 was only 1838,030; while tho deficiency five 
years later, instead of falling, has, on the contrary, increased £6 
£1,344,531. 

This is a staggering fact which I regret to learn but am bound to 
notice, and should give pause to the Parliamentary Committee before 
any measure they bring forward declares the co-ox>eratiou even of the 
admittedly best of all the Friendly Societies be mado by them a cm 
« essential part ” of their scheme. 

Another reason why the scheme should not regard the cooperation 
of the Friendly Societies as esseutial is this, that whatever claim they 
may urge to have established a just system of sick-pay during work- 
ing life, and however they may have feared (causelessly as I have 
often tried to prove) the competition of my proposal of national 
(minimum) sick-pay with their larger operations, they have no claim 
whatever to step in now as having any vested interest in providing 
old age pensions, because this is work that they have never done, 
tod that they have attempted to do with signal failure. 

For Mr. Chamberlain repeats the oft reiterated fact that their own 
voluntary pension scheme for their own members was only availed of 
by two individuals out of nearly 700,000 men (all, by the fact of 
their membership, thrifty persons), a proportion of one to 350,000 ; 
which is a terrible discouragement, ab initio, to the expectation of 
toy, extensive success from any mere voluntary scheme whatever. 

A stronger reason still than these against the committee making 
the Friendly Societies’ active co-operation in securing pensions 
essential to their scheme is simply this, that tho Friendly Societies will 
not co-operate. 

Fojr any Friendly Society desiring to grant pensions to its members 
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on the terms proposed mast first ^prore 1 its soundness. If the’ best 
Friendly Societies of all are m the state which their ow$ yaltf&tions 
show, they cannot within any measurable period of time, 'prove 
such soundness as would warrant their management beings accepted 
by any Government as sufficient security (if even on account 
only of the uncertainty of obtainable interest for money) % or that 
at the end (it may be of forty years which such an insurance 
may require) the t money contracted for would be available a$ 
all. For to make a Friendly Society a contractor for insurances 
aided by Government funds, the first thing to do must be to satisfy 
the Government of their reasonable power to fulfil such long corn- 
tracts; the second to admit, what they will never be willing tC ;da, 
some Government supervision of their funds ; and the third, to prove 
their societies not only sound but permanently sound. And as I see 
no conceivable means whereby they can accomplish this, they will 
"simply not volunteer their co-operation. For it would be far better 
for them not to apply for the work at all than to apply and be 
refused on the ground of offering insufficient security. 

I am truly sorry to have to put forward these arguments, knowing 
as I do, that this course will exacerbate the bitterness (as I honestly 
believe, entirely undeserved) with which the Friendly Societies have 
treated me during the last fifteen years ; but feeling, as I do, that the 
best and truest interests of the whole nation are paramount to the 
only supposed interests oE the Friendly Societies, I feel bound to 
apeak .the truth in this matter, and that in their own showing. 

I hope it will be clearly understood that the warnings I have 
ventured to express in this matter are not at all against the inclusion 
of the Friendly Societies in co-operation, but only against the making 
of their co-operation essential to the scheme. If they were financially 
qualified and personally willing I should, as heartily as any man; 
desire that they should co-operate ; but as I question their financial 
qualification and doubt their willingness, I must further believe that 
to make their, co-operation essential would be, practically, to nullify 
the scheme. As I have pointed out, a pension scheme involves nd 
interference whatever with Friendly Society operations;* and, «q 
far as I know, they have made no claim and expressed no desire 
be the medium of carrying it out. t Let the Committee invite their 

. * The u superannuations ’* they provide are different from pensions, and, roughly 
speaking, amount to a compromise, In a form advantageous to the Societies, of Clams 
to continuous sick pay in old age. The Actuarial Report of the 1880 val uation gives an 
instance of lowest sick pay amounting only to aurpence per week. \ 

t I extract from a speech made by Mr. George Palmer (late M.P. for Readit^j) at bf 
Conference on Old Age Pensions called by friendly Society men, t be following 
apposite remarks : ** It. would l>e altogether a mistake for Friendly Societies to mix . 
themselves up with the pension question They were never established fdr sucha 

purpose It seemed to him, after reading and thinking over Mr, Chamberlain^ 

article, that Friendly Societies were net interested in the matter. . ... If the question 
were to be solved it would have to be solved by Government action.” . ' - * 
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and even give thw tie fir$t clj^ntto , cooperate ; but 
xt^^k the-wreck of the whole pnemiaihg /scheme, hjyvMldiig . 
in4i$peri$dbte a co-operation which may be withheld., 
i. -Another important modification of the scheme seems to me dewifcble. 
The proposal suggests that, by way of offering higher indneements 
-to contractors for pensions, a certain provision be also assuredt-'ftW- 
widows and orphans of , such contractors as may die before reaching 
-pension age. Mr. Chamberlain places this at a sum for six monthd/w 
•IQfcJfc week, and afterwards at 8s.; and, as I gatfier, this would be# 
condition of all the old age pensions. 

r This seems a great and needless complication of the scheme. For, 
what is the object of the pension proposals ? To securo a man’s own 
old age from pauperism. In order to do this, is it wise to largely 
increase the cost of such provision by requiring him to provide also 
an insurance on his life for the benefit of other people who may never 
exist, for he may die a bachelor? This requirement would tend to 
discourage from insurance every unmarried man, for no bachelor 
believes that he will ever marry, until he meets with the special indi- 
vidual whose attractions revolutionise his ideas ; and so just the class 
of young men to whom the pension assurance would be easiest would 
postpone till after marriage, and perhaps altogether, the acceptance 
of the best national inducement which could be offered. 

How much better to offer one scale of cost to those desirous to secure 
pension only, and another higher one jbo those who wish to combine 
a family provision with pension for themselves. 

This is what is done by the Post Office now, on scales called 
respectively “ Returnable ” or “ Non-returnable.” 

To my mind this introduction of a life insurance question only 
Complicates the pension question, and goes far beyond the claim 
which is so strong in favour of providing for old age. 

. In connection with this a graver difficulty still arises. It is only 
a sum proportionate to, and forming part of, his personal contribution 
which would come to the widow and orphan of the insured. Take 
these cases Jpr comparison: An insurer pays at 21 years of age his 
own £5, ana undertakes in addition a yearly payment of £1 on his 
own account. He dies at 2(3, leaving a widow and three children, 
all under 12 years of age. His contributions at the time of his 
death will represent, with compound interest at 2£ per cent., some- 
thing under £11, supposing even that the State undertakes the whole 
expense of the business gratis. The fund left will not suffice to pay 
the family even 10$. a week for the first six months. From whence 
can any further aid be drawn ? Not from the contributions of other 
* ^tractors, for what Mr. Chamberlain calls the “ tontine” (but what 
le^yia the simple “insurance”) system is left out because some folk 
object to it ; not from the State pension addition, because that i* 
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offered for deferred annuity, not for life asanranee. There is nothing 
left, and the family provision* becomes a delusion. 

On the other hand, if the same man only dies at ,61 years of age, 
his fund will have grown, with compound interest, to close on £80 ; 
he may leave no widow ; he is pretty certain to leave no child under 
12 ; he may have no representative he cares about, and for him and 
his, practically the money will have been saved in vain. 

The outcry Mr. Chamberlain supposes to exist against the u ton- 
tine ” idea, that the contributions of those who die should help the 
pensions of those who survive to draw them, arises from the confusion 
created in ignorant minds by the existence (not by the use,* for they 
are never used by the classes we want insured) of the Post Office 
Returnable scales. Nothing bought on returnable scales is ever 
insured, it is only deposited ; there is and can be no true insurance 
whatever without the sinking of money for its purposes ; and that 
this principle is really the fairest, the cheapest, and the most practical 
way of doing the work in hand, and is not unpopular, appears most 
clearly from remembering that it is the only principle hitherto adopted 
by insurers generally. A man who insures his house against fire does 
not consider his premium lost if his house be not burned ; a man who 
insures his life for the good of those who survive him does not com- 
plain if his continued existence keeps them out of the money ; further 
still, andjatill more convincing, the Friendly Societies are never expected 
to return a farthing of sick pay insurance, though the member during 
a long lifetime may not come on the sick fund for a single week. 
Every one of these contracts depends on money sunk, not returnable, 
and the money of those whose houses are not burned pays the loss of 
those whose houses are burned ; that of the long-lived pays the pro- 
vision made for the families of the short-lived, and that of those who 
prove healthy pays for those who suffer sickness. The extinction of 
what is (not quite accurately) called the “ tontine ” system would be 
the uprooting of all true and reliable insurance, and its advocacy 
would be most injurious to the pension cause. 

A! word must also be said as to the manner in which tie State aid 
is proposed to be given. The scheme is not quite definite on this 
point, but its general statement implies that, on the contributor pay- 
ing down £5 (to anybody duly authorised to receive it) on pension 
account, the State shall add £15. Of course it is to be assumed that 
the State will protect and accumulate at least the £15 granted. 

But who will have to pay it ? The taxpayers of to-day ; so that, 
in addition to their bearing the burden of present Poor-Law cost, they 
are to pay also the burden of a charge which will remove all Pdor-Law 
cost in the case of all pensioners from the taxpayers of, it may be, forty 
years hence. If it would be an unfair thing to saddle posterity with 
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the payment of our debts, which we should not asfc it would be infi- 
nitely more unfair to make the heavily burdened te^payers of the pre- 
sent pay in advance the additional old age pauper bill for taxpayers 
forty years hence, ~ 

And this injustice may be easily prevented; For to the State, '*• 
a standing institution, it is quite indifferent whether the £15 offered 
or its pension equivalent be paid at the beginning or the end of the 
pension contract ; national security of the right to the pension at the. 
end of the time might be given by a certificate of chum at the 
beginning ; and then the payment of the pension when due wotjld 
fall, and rightly, on the taxpayers at the end, whom the measure 
delivers ^from poor-rates, and not on those at the beginning, who 
, have to pay the pauper bill of their own time. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in one particular case, that of Friendly Society 
members insuring through their society and not through the Post 
Office Savings Bank, seems to contemplate the form of payment I 
indicate, but my reasons for making the State cash payment a 
deferred one in every caw do not seem to have struck him. I will 
hope that the timely pointing out of these reasons will induce him 
and many more to agree with me that the simplest, fairest, and most 
symmetrical way will be to make all the Government pension grants 
payable in the same way as he proposes for the Friendly Society 
member alone. 

Wiili these points, I do nob say necessarily adopted on my sug- 
gestion, but fairly and plainly considered, 1 aim as I have already 
stated, fully satisfied of the desirability of such an experiment as 
Mr. Chamberlain suggests being made. Every one is agreed that 
some pension scheme is needed, and the public men who have 
hitherto found fault with his proposals admit the fact as fully as he 
states it. But their criticisms, so far, do not help the matter 
forward^; they find fault with this or that, but put nothing better in 
tile place of his proposal. 

I may be expected to state my own view as to its probable 
success. I. believe such success can only be partial at best ; I should 
be heartily glad to hope it might prove comprehensive ; but feeling 
sure that while it may be accepted by a few of our best and wisest 
workers it will be generally neglected by the mass of the young and 
inexperienced, and so that it will only benefit those who want it 
least and not alter the condition of those who need it most, I might 
be supposed bound to condemn it altogether. On the contrary, I 
urge thinkers on the matter to support it heartily, but not as 
a- final measure; to treat it as a desirable experiment, and give it 
fair play. So far as I can see it must do ultimate good whether it 
succeed or no; if the former, a good work is done ; if the latter, a 
good ^lesson will b© gained, for it will show more clearly than ever 
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what I most firmly believe— that no voluntary system, however con- 
siderate and generous, will ever embrace the masses we want, to save 
from pauperism ; and this for the simple reason that we cannot put 
old heads on young shoulders* But this will justify all the more 
fully proposals which then must follow — namely, that with the large' 
aid offered by the State, the young shoulders should be required to 
bear at least a part of the Poor-Law burden they expect the old ones , 
to bear for them, and do their share, when they can do it with ease, 
to save themselves from a pauperism which ruins their independence 
through life, but the misery of which they will not learn to believe 
in till too late for deliverance. By compulsion of the young (for all 
laws are compulsions) we have saved our population from the awful 
ravages of small-pox ; by compulsion of the young, we hope to save 
all the nation from ignorance; and none but a few faddists and 
doctrinaires say (while not one even of those can show) that we havo 
not done wisely and well. Why not carry the principle a little 
further, and save our population from pauperism, with all its bitter- 
ness and misery ? No measure of the kind can be hopeful that Is 
not comprehensive, and no comprehension can be complete tiat does 
not embrace, as it should, every unit of f the population. We are 
told that compulsion of the young (and it is only upon the young 
and in their own best interests that it has ever been proposed) is 
impossible, and that voluntary means only must be tried. Let them 
be tried, and the result will teach the nation a better opinion, and 
tend to bring about the great end desired in the only way that any 
man can show a reasonable chance of its being effectually done. 

T utterly deuy that impossibility of compulsion which so many ’arc 
ready to assume. That some men, now under the worse compulsion 
Of providing for the wasteful* as well as for themselves which the 
Poor-Law inflicts, bear the thing, and yet tremble before the word, I 
fully admit. But that these, however noisy, represent the bulk Of 
national opinion or logical thought, I absolutely and confidently 
deny, as I have reason to do. And that reason is found in the facts 1 
with which I conclude this paper, that in the last fifteen years I.' 
have addressed something like four hundred public meetings of. aU 
ranks and classes on the subject; that we have always found, 
vehement denouncers of all compulsion ; and that in only one. of thotiO 
meetings, which was broken up by way of a party demonstration' 
against the late Samuel Morley who was in the chair, did we ever 
fail to obtain an overwhelming, and, in very many cases, an 
absolutely unanimous vote, in favour of such a compulsory resolution 
as was put forward by the National Providence League. 

* 1 ' ’ t 1 

William Leweky Blackley, . 
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II.— ENGLAND. 


T HE significant event; of the closing year was the Agricultural 
Labourers’,, Conference. Since Hodge dilated at the 1885 election 
we have heard of him from every one except himself. Statisticians and 
theorists have secreted figures for his consolation ; rival politicians 
hay# angled for him on either side the stream ; Federation programmes 
have proclaimed his disabilities with an eloquence almost practical ; 
journalists have penetrated liis haunts, and translated his Doric into 
the very choice Italian of the daily press. The value of his own 
testimony, could it be obtained, to his own grievances and aims, was 
the happy thought of Mr. Schnadhorst ; and in the Farringdon Street 
Hall, in December last, Hodge became articulate : bos loculus . There 
was no lack of point in his brief utterances, no wandering from the 
theme of his troubles and his demands. The keynote of his oratory 
took by surprise the uninitiated. Bishop Wilberforce used to relate 
that at aCuddesdon ordination, in answer to the stereotyped question, 
“ What, is the chief hindrance to spiritual development in your 
parish ” ? an aspiring curate wrote, “ My rector ” ; and for once the 
curate and the labourer are in a tale. As allotment landlord, as vestry 
chairman, school manager, Primrose Leaguer, charity trustee, the 
parson held an eminence of obloquy which may well have made sore 
trial of his Christian temper when his frank critics on their return en- 
countered him in churchyard path or village street. Behind him 
c$me the kindred personalities of squire, farmer, guardian ; then the 
.housing; the starvation wage, the workhouse and the game-laws, 
political intimidation, arbitrary dismissal, compulsory maintenance of 
parents. The remedies were summarised with equal pithiness ; for 
pari$ti councils' 1 and for equitable allotment laws the cry was choric ; 
teading-rooms, lecture-halls, recreation-grounds, with free access/ to 
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the $chool.~room for political, temperance, educational discussion, were 
demanded amid loud approval. Old-age pensions, labourers’ unions, re- 
adjustment of taxation, even disestablishment and land nationalisation, 
found their advocates ; and through all these proposals and. remon- 
strances, immediate or remote, rang the note of personal not of prompted 
aspiration ; the protesting labourer’s melancholy was, as Jaqnes would 
say, neither the agitator’s melancholy, nor the reformer’s melancholy, 
nor the politician’s melancholy, but “ a melancholy of his own.” 

To those who like myself have talked to labourers and visited their 
homes in every county, almost in every constituency, of England, their 
bitterness is natural and their revolt is welcome. All agricultural 
labour agitation must base itself on the existing wretchedness which sub- 
merges at least a moiety of our rural population. The primary elements 
of material comfort are, -I suppose, the home and the income : how is 
Hodge endowed with these ? What, first of all, are his domestic . 
felicities ? There is a shop-window in Birmingham filled with chromo- 
lithographs of Warwickshire cottages, and they are true to life. Nothing 
can be lovelier than their red lichened walls, their rich brown thatch, 
the jessamine and eglantine embowering the diamond-paned windows, 
the picturesque shed filling in the corner of the foreground. The 
squire’s daughter driving past stops her father’s carriage that she may 
sketch them ; the Londoner traversing the village brims with tender 
emotion, and murmurs the “ Sweet Auburn ” lines, as one tiny paradise 
succeeds another ; echoes the pastoral wish of a Midland bishop that 
the agitator satanically invading them might find his quietus iii a 
horse-pond. But if Asmodeus were to unroof the cottages and discover 
their contents, Crabbe’s realism would displace Goldsmith’s sentiment 
in the Londoner’s memory, while the young lady would shut her sketch- 
book and pass on shuddering. For they might see revealed a single 
bedroom ten feet square, with holes in roof, walls, floor, with inmates 
six to ten in number, of both sexes and some of adult years, sleeping 
nightly on two wretched beds. They might see perhaps, what I have 
seen, and what many a country doctor sees not seldom, a corpse 
lyj^fcg in one bed, and the survivors huddling in the other until burying 
"tone shall come. They would find the only drinking-well |?r a dozen 
bouses foul to taste and smell ; the picturesque corner shed* disguising ■ 
sanitary* derangements too loathsome to describe. Such abominations 
are not ideal, not isolated, not even rare. The House of Commons 
was horrified, two years ago, by Sir Walter Foster’s citations from a 
medical report of village after village in North Bucks. At the 
Liberal Club Conference on the Housing of the Poor*, a case in ffampr 
shire was described, where ten persons, including two married couples* 
dept in one small room. The coroner of Mid-Oxft^shire held an 
inquest lately on the body of an infant, whose father, mother, and the$r 
five children, amongst them a girl of sixteen and a boy of fourteen, slept 
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in oneupstairs room. In the PetfcySeasions ofa Warwickajbire town 
last ^nmmer, the inspector reported a cottage, in of which, 

31 feet by 15 feet, eight inmates, a lad of eighteen mhd two girls of 
fourteen and twelve, slept together on the floor, r JFhe Braintree 
guardians about the same time listened to a tale of overcrowding in 
the village of Hatford Peverel ; a two-roomed cottage, the downstairs 
living roorn used at night for sleeping by the parents, the one bedroom 
accommodating eight children, this time with a girl of seventeen and & 
boy of fourteen in their midst. 0 **. / 

New Headington, near Oxford, died recently one John Giles, 
* of heart disease accelerated by poverty,” whose family of thirteen 
divided two rooms between them. In one bed slept the married 
daughter, her husband, and their two children ; in the other, of the 
same room, slept Alice, aged twenty, Frederick, aged seventeen, 
William, aged twelve, while Alice's young man slept in the downstairs 
room. And so, to shorten a list which might be indefinitely extended, 
we culminate in a case near Bridgewater, where fifteen human beings 
apportioned themselves between a mud-floored hovel on the ground and 
an unceiled garret in the roof, the family comprising — (l) man and 
wife ; (2) eldest daughter, with five illegitimate children, of whom 
two were adult ; (ij) second daughter, with six illegitimate children, of 
whom one was adult. “Immoral relations," adds the euphemistic 
inspector, “ were said to be the result." “ Give me an ounce of civet, . 
good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination ! ” 

The medical officer of a large county reported lately to the 
magistrates that of the cottages in his district fifty per cent, had 
only two bedrooms — twenty per cent, had only one. Immoral 
relations said to be the result ! It needs no medical officer to 
teach us that. Let careful English mothers, who with unceasing 
preventive modesty guard their young girls from dangerous 
associations and polluting contact, consider what this means ; 
at first, while the young ones are infantine, overcrowding means 
nnhealfchiness ; indecency as sexual consciousness supervenes; when 
puberty is reached, inevitable incest. A paper was read last year 
before the British Association, describing the “ young men wigwams” 
of the Malay natives. In that benighted region the family wigwam 
holds the household while the lads are children ; attaining adolescence, 
they withdraw from the common sleeping-hut to the special bachelor 
wigwams which savage decency prescribes. Of course they are 
blinded heathen, bowing down to stocks and stones, and we very 
properly transmit reverend men to rescue them from the alternative 
, which Societies for the Propagation of the Gospel have assigned to 
$hem* And yet, knowing not the law, they do by nature Ihe things 
contained in the law; they instinctively respect and enforce those 
observances of moral decency which we with our monarchy and our 
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aristocracy and oar Established Church and at tr countless shisriotery 
enterprises, not only disregard, but make impossible, amongst a third 
of oar rural brefitren, And our Bin is not only against morals. If 
cleanliness galls the kibe of godliness, insanitation comes napless 
near the heel of immorality ; and a large proportion of our cottages 
are traps for infectious fever as well as for social degradation* The 
parson of lxworth told us the other day that one-half of the houses 
in his parish ought to be condemned on sanitary grounds. Vjh 
trapped drains closh to the cottage-doors ; open ditches of blaok putrid 
sewage stagnating under the windows ; from the one closet which 
serves a block of houses liquid matter oozing into a horrible cesspool*; 
open wells below the level of the closet and adjacent pig-sty ; sitting- 
room floors lower than the ground without, and holding the water 
which flows in ; windows that will not open, or that will not close ; 
rain dropping through the roof upon the beds ; circumspect treading 
necessary to avoid holes in the flooring of the upstairs room 
these are conditions which I see continually, and in evidence of 
which I could fill a Blue-book. Who can estimate the mere 
money cost of the chronic sickness, disablement, death, which 
these pests breed? Sir J. Phayrer puts our industrial loss from 
preventive deaths alone at from seven to eight million pounds a year. 
Mr. Millington, in his able prize essay on “ Housing of the Poor,” 
calculates tho entire loss in wage, medical expense, funerals, maiute- 
* nance of widows and orphans, at twenty million pounds, iL That 
house,” said to me one day the parish doctor of a village, " may 
become at any moment a centre of typhus fever for thfe entire 
district.” 44 You are a new-comer,” I answered, rc or you would not * 
use the singular number.” I knew that parish well ; seven years ago 
the villagers held an indignation meeting, and presented to the 
guardians ten cases pressing for immediate interference on account 
of foul or insufficient water supply and noxious closet accommodation. 
The guardians took immediate action against a poor man's pig, which 
had not been mentioned ns a nuisance, diverted a spring of pure 
water, the property of the parish, to a pump appropriated by a set of 
cottages belonging to a guardian, charging the cost of transfer to 
the parish ; and that was all Later on their attention was called 
ip the local newspapers to a particular case of mortal urgency in the 
same parish ; no remedy was attempted, and a child Jiving in tfye 
cottage died shortly afterwards of diphtheria. The law is not tty 
blame; stringent remedial powers are entrusted to thesp rural 
sanitary authorities; they will not interfere because in too 
cases, to quote the Parliamentary evidence of Mr. Adolphe r 

Sanitary Commissioner to the Lanat, 44 they or their relations $r$ 
the owners of the worst incriminated property;” nay, u so bitter 
is their hostility to reform, that several medical officers of health have 
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tart their positions through trying conscientiously to apply the 
etxjfldng law.” * * , 

I pass from the home to the income. What ate the labourer's 
wages? In the north of England, £1 a week; descending as we 
travel southward through sixteen, fourteen, twelve, ten shillings to 
nine shillings in parts of Wilts and Dorset. Major Craigie gives from 
twenty-one districts an average of 3c/., which he increases by 
house and harvest money to 14 $. '8d. per week. Mr. Kebbel’s tables, 
compiled from twenty-one counties, and adding £xtra pay for piece- 
work, harvest work, perquisites, makes an average of 15s. 8d. per 
Week. His estimate of harvest pay appears to me too high ; neither 
he nor Major Craigie seems to allow for the frequent unemploy which 
is the sorest incident in the field labourer’s lot. Let us assume, 
however, that the average throughout England is nominally 15#. 8d. 
per week, and inquire what proportion its purchasing power bears to 
the labourer’s weekly needs. The following budget, calculated for 
husband, wife, and four young children, has been tested and modified 
by labourers and their wives in many parts. The cost of broad is at 
the present time higher than I have quoted, but that is not, I* hope, 


destined to continue : — 

£ d. 

.Rent 0 2 0 

Hick club 0 0 G 

Hmul, eight lem o* nt \d. to bd 0 3 0 

Flout 0 0 0 

Meat, 0 lbs. at 8d 0 4 0 

Sugar, 2 lbs. at 3d, . 0 0 0 

Potatoes 0 0 10 

Cheese, 1 lb. at 8 d 0 0 8 

Tea, J lb. at 2* 0 1 o 

Butter, 1 lb. at 1 s 0 10 

Milk .........010 

Treacle 0 0 3 

Salt and pepper 0 0 2 

Candles and paraffin 0 0 0 

Fuel . . . . . . . . .010 

Clothes, washing materials, rei*airs, £c. . . . 0 2 8 

Tools, furniture, sundries 0 0 10 


Total £1 i 2 

This estimate includes bare necessaries only ; it makes no charge 
for beer or tobacco, for weekly newspaper or occasional excursion, 
holiday, village club-day ; it tallies closely with the formula in use 
ambng cottagers, who will tell you that sixpence a day per head is 
the smallest income on which a family can live without anxiety and 
suffering ; yet Mr. Kebbels figures, which ore probably in excess of 
foots, bring tip the average only to a sum lower than this minimum 
of decency and comfort by 5s. 6d. a week. The struggle for exist- 
ence amongst families where nine or ten shillings a week pulls down 
VtiU LX1< 2 D 
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the average ; in households of seven or eight young children where 
the weekly wage is intermittent; in parishes where piecework and 
perquisites are unknown; in districts where harvesting is scarce^ 
creates tragedies familiar to the parson and the doctor, but foreign to 
the chronicles of the statistician. They mean that the household food 
is stinted, the children go hungry to school, the new baby is bartf 
weakly and half-nourished, the mbther recovers from her confinement 
on milkless tea with bread and lard, the father dulls his stomach’s 
craving with doctored beer and spirits at the public-house : that 
while the average English labourer forfeits one-fourth of the righteous 
profits of his daily toil, the more hard-pressed victim is far worse fed 
and f|ur less fitted for his work than the horses in the cart or plough 
he drives. 

If material wretchedness of squalid home and narrowed inootne 
grind the body, thraldom crushes the soul. Those who read this 
paper have no experience of what it means. 

“ He that aye has hvit fioo 
May non glil knaw well the property, 
r J lie an^er, noi the wretched doom, 

That is conplit to foul thnldom . 1 

y 

It was in the golden age of the English peasant that Barbour wrote 
the lines; his income, as Thorold Bogers tells us, equivalent to 
twenty-six shillings a week of our currency, his provisions cheap, 
eight hours the limit of his labour day, the curtilage or garden large, 
+ the weekly rent of that and cottage sixpence, the common land 
abundant. Above all he was independent, in his life, his industry, 
his house; serfage and villeinage had broken down, and the wage- 
earning peasant was free. He is not free to-day. His tenure of 
employment is uncertain, his wretched house hangs on a weekly 
notice; if he becomes a local preacher, attends Radical meetings* 
agitates for allotments, complains of his foul surroundings, forgets to 
touch his hat to squire or to parson, he may be turned out of his cottagO 
to find another where he can. Ilis so-called franchise — significant 
that there should bo no word in English to express it — -is too 
frequently a farce. “ Now mind, John,” is the employer’s menace 
before an election to County Council or to Parliament, “ if Mr. — - w 
'gets in it will bo the worse for you.” If any one arraigns these 
■statements, thinks I exaggerate intimidating pressure on the one 
side, down-trodden servility on the other, let him quote my words an 
any village meeting where the labourers are not visibly overawed by 
the presence of farmer, bailiff, squire ; then listen to the passionate 
assent, and take down the corroborating incidents which men will 
linger afterwards to relate to him. I know a village In which a 
large proportion of the inhabitants work in a local industry. In the 
’85 election all voted as they pleased ; some wisely kept their secret, 
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smo£ toasted of the vote which they had 'given* and the vote was 
adverse to the employer’s* wishes. Shortly afterwards a reduction in 
the number of hands took place, on the plea of slack demand ; the 
Baton discharged were in every case obnoxious voters : they were kept 
dot of work for weeks till the iron had entered into their souls; 
then by one and two they were taken on again with the assurance 
that permanent employ could not be promised. They well understood 
the implication; to-day there is. not a man amongst them who dares 
breathe his opinion on industrial, political, serial topics; for he 
knows that all around him are the master’s spies, delegated to report 
and to chastise audacious frankness. 

It is not easy for the townsman to realise the villager’s helpless* 
ness as regards medical attendance. The overworked club or parish 
doctor lives far away ; he may be a Tom Thurnall, he is much oftener 
a Bob Sawyer. His visits when solicited are long postponed and 
hasty ; he not unfrequently arrives too late for a confinement, though, 
whether he presides or not, if sent for he insists upon the fee, a 
month’s income probably to the patient. \ accination lymph, passing 
through contaminated channels, deposits more malignity than it 
prevents ; “ her’s never been well since her was cut,” says the mother, 
showing the blotched face which was clean and fair until the lancet 
poisoned the little arm. The art of nursing is incarnated in some 
old dame whose pharmacopoeia halts at coltsfootwine and goose- 
grease. The tired wife or husband Walks two miles for each supply 
of medicine. Surgical incompetence is supplemented by the u bone- 
setter”; medical helplessness by the hospital ten miles off. But for 
this last, village mortality would be frightful. 

Not a few of the labourers’ legal disabilities have been revealed to 
him for the first time of late, in the checks imposed upon his efforts 
to assert his rights. In 1886 many labourors attended parish vestry, 
hoping to choose working men as overseers, guardians, churchwardens. 
They succeeded here and there, to find their votes in vestry nullified, 
by the overruling of magistrates, by the property qualification, by the 
plural vote. To the rankling sense of injustice which this last more 
especially generated is partly duo the demand for parish councils, 
just as the cry for board schools is accentuated, if not caused, by 
the folly of denominational managers in closing their door* against 
political meetings. For the word politics has acquired in th#village$ 
a specific meaning, little understood by local wire-pullers and in 
London clubs. It means there, as it ought to mean with all of us, 
ike extension of the happiness of the community ; but since men, as 
Pope tells us, rise to the whole from individuals, it means to them 
mom immediately the- reform of fheir own social grievances. And 
tfcdr acceptance of political education is by virtue of its narrowness 
more intense than that of dwellers in the town. The minute and 
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sedulous attention of unlettered men to a speaker who holds their 
sympathies is something very different from the exacting, critical! 
half-arrogant appreciation of the more widely instructed and swift* 
brained artisan. The bovine gaze is painfully intent, the lean jaws, 
compelled for a moment to distend in laughter, return at onoe to the 
rigidity of fixed redeptiveness. To-morrow, and for many days to 
come, under the hedge at bread and onion time, on the ale-bench it* 
the evening, one after another will recall and repeat successive utter- 
ances of the orator.* It is a fact that in many places the men are 
able long after he has passed away from them to say over almost 
word for word the entire speech of a popular demagogue. And so 
the six years past during which this education has continued, pene- 
trating through newspapers, leaflets, lecturers, to every village in the 
land, have issued in the rooted conviction and the formulated resolve 
sampled by fifty-eight vivacious malcontents at the Farringdou Street 

Hall. 

What then, at this crisis in our Parliamentary history, is the 
political attitude of the peasant voter? Knowing his own dominant 
power in rural constituencies, what promises will he follow, what 
reforms will he substantiate at the coming general election ? And 
first, is he interested in Irish Home Rule ? “ Soberly,” as Lady 

Grace says in Cibber’s once popular play. Where Irish members 
have drawn tears down his iron cheek by stories of eviction, his anger 
burns against the landlords and the Castle ; in every case he owns a 
fellow-feeling with his Irish brother, and will gladly include him in 
the emancipation he covets for himself ; but Home Rule by itself 
would never have roused him to activity at the polls ; the image ol 
the “ sandwich,” condemned, bantered, adulated, on many platforms, 
faithfully metaphors his temper. On “ imperial questions,” as they 
are called, federation and finance, international arbitration, foreign 
policy, quid Tiridaiem terreat , he is unice, sec urns. Parliamentary and 
electoral reforms, abolition of the hereditary House, the single vote, 
manhood suffrage, payment of members, attract him in the second or 
third degree 5 he will give his mind to them “ arter a bit ” 5 but his 
immediate, strenuous, passionate demand is for the competence and the 
freedom which he thinks will spring from allotments and from parish 
counoils. His claims for the first have been Sibylline ; after each 
rejection of his suit he has returned with a larger programme, his 
horizon widened by two delusive Acts of Parliament, and by a iattge 
accession of holdings on terms which have proved nugatory* The 
land hunger manifested after the extension* of the fhmdhiae bis 
augmented the number of allotments in England, if the Government 
returns be accurate, as they apparently are not, from 348,8^2 *m 
1866 to 444,024 in 1890; but scarcely one of these has 'heap 
attained under conditions which the tenants accept as saUsf&ctoty. 
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Unimpeachable experiment has shown that where rent to fair and 
tftowe fixed* £10 a year can be saved on a single acre* bat I know 
of v, One district only which is fertilised by such provisions* The 
Allotment Acts of 1887 and 1890, were they efficient on other points, 
fail hopelessly in these, and are farther costly and conibsed* They ^ 
may have indirectly stimulated the benevolence or the alarm of land* 
owners; in the refusal of Government to grant returns, it is doubtful 
df by their machinery allotments have been anywhere obtained. The 
increase preceded their enactment and was independent of their 
agency ; while in Scotland, where there is no such Act, allotments 
increased during the four years quoted in a very much larger pro-* 
portion than in England where the Acts prevail. At any rate the 
labourer is resolved and is unanimous as to what an Allotment Act 
must grant to him. He claims for the parish council which he 
postulates clear legal power to take from the landowner compulsorily, 

.at a fair agricultural rent determined if necossary by a Land Court, 
with perpetual tenure so long as the rents are paid, as much land as 
he requires, and security for any buildings he may erect upon it. 
And this will be only one among the functions of his parish council. 
He Would have it supplant the overseers and churchwardens, manage 
♦he schools, control the public-houses, assume trusteeship of local 
charities, exercise powers of sanitation, present applicants for parish 
relief, create village halls, reading-rooms, recreation-grounds, establish 
village hospitals with trained nurBe and midwife ; its members being 
elected, in fair proportion to the population, by the single, secret 
vote. 

It Seems probable, from the language held recently by Radical 
statesmen, that all these demands will be conceded. The most 
revolutionary amongst them are the compulsory fair rental and the 
ffixedj, tenure ; but serious restrictions on landlordism are felt by 
landlords themselves to be inevitable, and their extensive alienation 
<o£f common lands in the past would facilitate a more stringent 
restitution than the labourers require. There remains a vital question: 
Witt land-ownership and self-government remedy the evils which are 
draining village life? Will they bring men back from town to 
.country, or at any rate check the exodus? T am certain that a 
.righteous allotment law would tempt the young villager who *has not 
J left his home to stay there. The popularity of rural life, and the 
immense preponderance of country mice over town mice in France is 
due to its landed system. A French pat/san begins to save as soon 
as he begins to earn, for it is worth his while to save ; he amasses 
440* and buys an acre of land. Further saving is assisted by the 
profits of his acre ; he becomes the owner of a hectare ; builds a house 
upon it ; then, and not till then, aspires to a wife, a wife who would 
not hare taken a landless man, and who has herself inherited or 
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saved, and brings her sl$ar# to the rntnctyei From sixteen years Md 
his life is hopeful and progressive; each year brings access of 'Sip- 
stance, independence, prospect, until old age is solaced by tbA 
which lifelong toil has earned. The English lad spends iritis 
earnings ; there is no inducement to him to save. If he putsf by 
£40, he can only invest it in the savings-bank, and gain from It £1 
a year. There is no excitement in £1 a year ; it does not stimulate 
to the rigid self-dehial and economy involved in saving £40 bttt bf 
12 s. a week. He marries early; why should he wait? he will be 
quite as miserable ten years hence as he is to-day j so at one or two 
and twenty he takes to himself a shiftless, untrained, penniless sloven ; 
and at thirty, when the French peasant gains his Rachel after more 
than seven years of service, the Englishman's unkempt home is 
crowded with unfortunate children, to be dragged up, not brought 
up, on the unincreasing maximum of 125. a week. Naturally 5 the 
youth of spirit, beginning life, and surveying these, conditions all 
around him, leaves the country for the town. But grant him an adre 
of laud, his own, as, the park and mansion are the squire's own, so 
long as he pays the rent; — he will at once begin to save upon it, aa 
my Stockton allotment holders find that they can save, £10 to £11 
a year ; will increase his take, build a cottage on it through a building 
society, marry by-and-by a sensible, thrifty girl, who understands 
marketing, needlework, cooking, washing ; who brings her savings to 
add to his, and by her management of bees, poultry, fruit, adds ten or 
eleven shillings a week to the income. He will extend his acreage till he 
becomes a farmer and abandons wage-work, or he will live in a home 
that, is comfortable and his own, with money accumulating in the 
bank as a provision for old age and sickness. He will stand up 
alongside of the Frenchman upon equal terms, instead of blasting 
like a mildewed ear the presentment of his wholesome brother. * 

And this consummation will, I believe, be aided by the freedom, 
of self-government contained in parish councils. They may „ not all 
be in the first instance entirely representative ; large parishes are, I 
think, prepared to show themselves fearless, the newborn instinct of 
revolt overpowering the habit of servility ; in smaller villages no doubt- 
systematised terrorism will be attempted. But if parishes of less 
than 500 souls be attached to neighbour parishes ; if the vote be 
single, secret, not cumulative, not assisted in the case of illiterates ; 
if the polling papers be free from the appended number which is.the 
terror of uneducated voters in the present ballot ; if the public- 
houses be closed upon polling day, and house to house canvassing be 
made illegal ; I believe that intimidation may be minimised, apd the 
vox populi be fairly genuine. No doubt self-government wilj bring 
to the front problems of at present unsuspected difficulty ; it will 
cost millions to redeem insanitary dwellings ; the tatters and rents of 
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am poor-law will be formidably visible when it fc examined, as tbe 
.labourer will examine it, from within ; but oar hopeless inaction on 
tjiase and kindred difficulties will be at an end when legal powers are 
entrusted to an interested and friendly, not to a hostile authority, 
^nd as with grave social changes, so with tho lighter yet not less 
essential adjuncts of festivity and sport. The prospering lads and 
lasses of the village will soon educate their oouncil to provide amuse- 
, meats for them. The smell of gas in towns, writes a pessimist parson 
to a London journal, makes insipid the smell of honeysuckle sad 
hayfield in the country. But the council will bring gas to the country ; 
will pave and light the dark muddy streets ; arrange, as do French 
villagers, ball and, concert ; will tempt actors, conjurors, minstrels, 
lecturers ; will constitute bazaar and flower-show ; lay out cricket- 
ground and swimming-bath ; store village library. Home Rulo is no less 
necessary in England than in Ireland ; Hodge is as well educated, as 
good an organiser, as potential an economist as Paddy ; only give him 
powers, and leave him alone to apply them; only realise that he 
. understands himself and his requirements better than squire, parson, 
magistrate; that ho has outgrown Primroso dalliance, and resents 
earthly providences ; that he objects to the Aunt Sally or the egg- 
and-spoon race provided for him in the park, and condescendingly 
witnessed by the quality ; that he prefers to create and to control his 
own recreative enjoyments no less than his own political constitution ; 
to say of them, as Touchstone says of his ugly bride : ‘"A poor thing, 
sir, hit mini orn " 

Yes : I prognosticate for poor Hodge a good time coming. If 
dreams of perfectibility be Utopian, I dream them in good company; 
with More and Bacon in the past, with Wordsworth and Buskin to- 
day: 

u I with them believe 
Thai a bcuignant spirit is abroad, 

Which ma> not be withstood ; that jtoveily 
Abject as i his w ill io a little tune 
Be found no rum$ ; that we filial] sec* the e.nth 
Until waited m hm wish to recompense 
The weak, the lowl}, jiatient child of toil , 

All institutes for t*\er blotted out 
That legalise exclusion; empty pomp 
Abolished, sensual ftfate ana cruel pmvci, 

Whether by edict of the one or few ; 

And finalh , as sum and crow n ol all, 

Shall see the people having a stromr hand 
In framing their own laws, whence U tt* r days 
To all mankind.” 

W. Titrwem,. 
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P ERSONAL experience has a value of its own, and I believe this 
paper is more likely to be useful if I preface it by a bit of 
autobiography. 

In the year 1 889, and again in 1890, I had the misfortune to 
require treatment for epithelial cancer. The hopeful medical prog- 
nostics which followed the first knife operation had a less assured 
ring after my relapse, and it was while facing the terrors of my 
situation that, by the merest chance, I heard vaguely of an untried 
means of cure. 

No puffing advertisements trumpeted tho remedy, and with con- 
siderable difficulty I followed up my slight clue, and discovered, to 
my entire surprise, that galvanic currents were affirmed to be not 
only, as I already knew, a sedative and tonic medicine, but also a 
surgical instrument more effective than steel. I read carefully the 
scientific grounds on which this claim was based, as fully and tem- 
perately set forth by oue of its latest exponents, and to my unlearned 
mind they seemed eminently reasonable. 

But I was well again, and hoped never to find my quest of any service. 
Suddenly, with hardly a day’s warning, I learnt that if 1 cared to’ 1 
prolong life I must resort again, and at once, to the old treatment. I 
say “ prolong,” for trustworthy medical advisers now spoke only,# 
respite which the knife would bring, though deprecating with varying 
urgency as dangerous or futile any trial of electric batteries,. I i 
might have hesitated hut for two considerations. A fresh experi- 
ment safely carried through would give me hope, the best of bo0ns r 
and the simplicity of the process would preserve others from sus- 
pense and alarm, just then specially perilous. So, backed only by, 
two professional opinions against a chorus of warnings, I took tha 
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leap. The result so far has been absolutely satisfactory; but it is 
not on the individual result that I desire to dwell. The months, that 
have yet elapsed afford no warranty* and at best a Single; case of 
success goes for little. 

The indirect outcome of my venture was, however, a second reve- 
lation. I naturally wanted every possible confirmation of the belief 
which had become my sheet anchor, and I found by diligent search that 
it existed embodied in works written by many hands^in many countries 
and through many years, all maintaining that in certain diseases 
electricity did better work than any knife could do. This corrobo- 
rative testimony, not easily accessible to ordinary readers, I collected 
for my own encouragement ; but as it grew under my hand, 1 began 
to think how helpful it would have proved to me when forced to an 
instant and difficult decision, and the impulse to make it known to 
others in like straits has been quickened by piteous letters of inquiry 
from sufferers who have heard of my past trouble and present well- 
being, and also by the following facts* incre^ngly borne in on ray 
mind: * 

•1. The ignorance of the “ patient ” world concerning the very 
existence of electrical surgery. 

2. The admitted disadvantages attending certain knife ope- 
;*■ ' rations. 

3. The benefits which, according to the authors I consulted, . 

follow electricity applied to certain growths. 

As, touching the first head, this general ignorance is easily ex-* 
plained. There are only certain ways in which a medical man who 
respects the rules of professional etiquette can make known his 
observations and results. He may publish a book or monograph. 
He may read a paper before a medical audience, or he may send 
written communications to one or other of the medical publica- 
tions. : For the production of a book much material and leisure may 
be required, often involving for a busy man long delay. Articles 
sent to the medical papers may or may not obtain admission. If they do 
appear, they by no means necessarily attract the notice even of medical 
men, and scarcely ever meet the eye of general readers, who, when 
well, tafce little interest in such literature, and when ill dread the 
alariping ideas it suggests. Nor does chance conversation often 
enlighten caneir patients, who mostly shun all reference to their ' 
maladies. * Consequently their only likely sources of information are 
ihei# doctors. 

- But doctors, as a rule, do not offer alternatives. They recommend 
a certain course with more or less insistency, and the patient 
eithetfcaeekly acquiesces or seeks further advice, which leaves him, 
should* the oracles differ, wholly at sea. Probably many doctors 
might : be ! consulted before any would be found even mentioning elec- 
tricity as a substitute for the surgeon's knife. In one of the leading 
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medical periodicals there appeared, during the years 1889, 189G,an<3 
up to May 1891, four long papers On cancer* three dealing mlth 
knife operations, the fourth reporting on the action of caustics/. <Qn^y 
one of these papers, the Morton Lecture delivered by the ;late^ Pro- 
fessor John Marshall, contains any allusion to electrical treatment, 
and while he allowed that it may u come to be specially , useful” 
yet this commendation was qualified by the bpinion that it frill 
perhaps €t ultimately be regarded as inferior to the knife.” ^ 

It is hardly strange that leading surgeons should have a bias r in 
favour of the weapon they wield with such consummate skill, and, 
moreover, their class conservatism (often a safeguard for . the 
rick) creates in them, as a rule, a strong distrust of novel methods. 
With some notable exceptions, they like electricity little for simple 
tumours, and still less for cancer ; and though unable to bring against 
it, in orthodox and skilful hands, any grave indictment, except an 
alleged degree of risk not proven by statistics, they are yet for .the 
most part slow to hjlieve in reported cures, and when these are 
undeniable they shift their ground and become sceptical as . to the 
original malignancy of the disease. Nowand again, indeed,. some 
one may go so far as to admit that, if worth anything, the pro- 
cess will make its way in time. True enough, no doubt, for medical 
recruits are steadily coming in to join the band of believers contend- 
ing against heavy odds ; but in the meanwhile, alas for the poor men 
^and women who, living now and not a few years hence, linger in 
torture, or die in the prime of life ! As things are in these days, 
the doctor probably issues his terrible decree, and the unhappy patient 
submits, to what he blindly believes the only possible escape from 
sure and speedy death. , ^ 

Yet to pass to my second head — i.c., the disadvantages of knife 
treatment — the dread it inspires is so great that many sufferers conceal 
their disease till their condition has become desperate, or/ having 
once undergone it, resort afterwards to any quackery rather than 
again face the ordeal. For the more courageous, knife operations, 
even if successful, may leave lasting disablement or disfigu rejneh Vapd, 
where cancer is concerned, if we accept the evidence of some of the first 
surgeons, the chances are much smaller than their patients guess that 
(except in very early and favourable cases) such measures will: greatly 
lengthen life, while by the same showing they sometimes shortenit. 

As to the better hope afforded by the electric current, ih&aiuthors 
I am about to quote must bear their own witness, and if it, be 
objected that this is an parte statement, the reply is obvibus; '* The 
merits of the knife, despite its acknowledged limitations, srq upheld, 
sometimes vehemently, by a great majority of the profession, and its 
triumphs fill a large portion of those medical organs which duly at 
rare intervals reserve a comer for electricity. ' i' t 

There is another objection to which my quotations may serin" open. 
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the doctrine governing much medical proc^dtdpej tixefe patdente 
ine i^ot the best judges of their own interests* Bat ev$tt if it be 
&&iiiitted that the interests of patients are never subordinate 
tbdse » of the profession, still in one way or another choice df tr^atr 
itient must practically rest with patients. They or. their 

friends, in selecting a physician, usually decide as a natural sequence 
fdt the course he recommends, but since the selection depends mostly 
on public fame or private praise, and since men o£ equal mark advise 
widely ^different steps, the treatment, an unknown factor, is really 
chosen at haphazard. 

' Surely it seems reasonable that, instead of merely exercising an 
unreliable judgment as to the respective excellencies of Dr. A. or B., 
they should — the nature of their complaint once ascertained — have 
some €lear knowledge, such as in surgical cases they obviously can 
have, of the pros and cons attending all legitimate kinds of treat- 
ment. The properties of drugs, the rules of regimen and hygiene, 
ota doubtless only be mastered by long study and much experience ; 
bht no surgeon, however able, skilful, or impartial, can realise as well 
afe the patient himself how far the loss of a limb will embitter hi& 
existence, or whether present risk, if risk there be, is worth braving 
for better future possibilities. 

4< More than thirty years ago I had put galvanism to the test, and 
had gathered in various ways evidence of its potency both in destroy- 
ing and repairing tissues/’ # said a great English surgeon in 1888,. 
when testifying from his own experience to its “ wonderful influence" 
in one special form of disease, and his emphatic declaration, “ We 
‘are face to face with an important revival,” t was echoed by a Scotch 
contemporary, u we are at the beginning of a great change in the 
treatment of many diseases by electricity in some form.” \ 

’* 4 Electricity,” observes a Heidelberg professor about the same time, 
***hafc proved in so many different cases a powerful and unique means 
of ? cure, that it is the duty of every physician worthy of the name to 
devote some attention to this agent ; ” § and then he goes on to relate 
how in Germany for a long time past, and more recently in America, 
medical and surgical electricity has been studied and practised with 
an interest and zeal it has never aroused in England. Yet even in 
' :, 'G##$&ahy a fellow-professor had seen cause to wish “ class die Elek- 
tiolyfle auch waiter verbreitet werdea nioge um durch ihre wohlfehiitige 
Wirkung den Zustand von so maneben trostlosen Krauken z» 

” || 

G& the other hand,# there had been, many years before, converts. 
itofeS and there in England who had Ithe courage of their opinions 
■Spencer Wells, Brit. Med . Journal, May 32, 1888, p. 095. 
ifr&qmwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine, vol, 98, p. 327. 

"i tljr* Thomas Keith, Jifaitkwaite's Retrospect of Medicine, vol. 300, p. 405. 

, $ ^ ^We M B^ect^o•"The^l^pentice,* , translate by J,)r, de Walteville, preface, p. 5* 

, 4 J. ?< ple ; |!ldctroIyse in der Cbirurgic,” by Franz Grob, Professor of Clinical Surgery 
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Quite early in the century we come upon an enthnsiaafoo traj^u^.tp 
'electricity: * * 0'^ 


<< As a medical preparation there is not yet discovered in nature any which 

possesses so much power It has been applied in complaints whf)** 

all other means have been resorted to without success, even to the prevents 
ing the operation of amputation or other operations of excision whidb Md 
been suggested as the. last and only means of saving life, by menwho,afe> 
notwithstanding, justly called eminent in their profession.”* -***')'. * 


In 1849, Golding Bird, then Professor of Materia Medica 
Hospital, when lecturing at the Royal College of Physiciatf&f i jrofe 
.forward a more sober claim: ‘'Conscientiously convinced that* the 
agent in question is a no less energetic than valuable remedy in the 
treatment of disease, I feel most anxious to press its employment 
upon the practical physician, and to urge him to have recourse jo it>. as 
A rational but fallible remedy, and” (a needful injunction) “ not to 
regard it as one capable of effecting impossibilities,” t 

About twenty years later, I)r. Hughes Bennett coupled his tesfcfc 
mony to its destructive and stimulating efficacy with another warning 
as to the profound knowledge not only of electricity itself, but of 


anatomy, physiology, and diagnosis, which “ should be possessed by 
him who undertakes the difficult task of employing so powerful 
although manageable an agent for the relief and cure of diseases ; ” J 
and Dr. Russell Reynolds struck the same note in his University 
College lectures on its purely medicinal applications : “ Electricity is one 
of the most powerful agents that you can employ in the treatment of 
disease, but it is useful, useless, or mischievous according to the 
manner in which it is applied.” § 1 ? 

. In such cautions, reiterated again and again in various forms by 
the champions of electricity, we find the explanation of the otherwise 
inexplicable fact that a remedy declared to be of such high Value 
should, so far as surgical uses are concerned, be so little regarded 
by the profession at large. ’* * 

“ The danger lies, not in the method, but with the operator^J^and 
the paucity of skilled operators has apparently been, at any rate Ull 
very lately, both the cause and effect of its disfavour. - vs,;.,) 

In an article on “ Medical Electricity,” which appeared 
Practitioner many years ago, there occurs this passage : . ; .> 

“ There are men, some of them even highly placed in the prof^&ibp, 
•especially in England, who pertinaciously refuse to acknowledge 
worth in the treatment. The especial incredulity of English medfcalthkii 
may be readily accounted for by two facts. In the first place; m&fieo~ 
electric quacks have been especially rampant add exceptionally dishonest 
and incapable in this country ; and secondly, the ignorance of iheEngitsh 

* Essay on the 44 Medical Application of Electricity,” by James Price, surgeon,p.:i& 
+ Lectures on Electricity and Galvanism/’ by Golding Bird, p. 123. V :; k $ '• 

X " Clinical Lectures," by Dr* Hughes Bennett, ]>. 330-1. " 

. | Lectures on the 4 * Clinical Uses of Electricity,” by Dr. Bussell Reynolds, jv lOt. J 
j Sir Spencer Wells, “ BraUkvxtite' 9 ltetro*pect of Medicint, yol. 98, p. 397. 
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medical profession concerning the elements of electrical science was some- 
thing profound and amazing/ 1 

To quote another writer : 

M The differences of opinion about the therapeutic value of electricity are 
readily to he Understood if we bear in mind that the mode in which elec- 
tricity is applied has an all-important bearing on the results. • ... In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred empirical gaivinists, l>eing unacquainted 
with the physiological effects of electricity .... have brought the remedy 
into undeserved contempt/ 1 * 

And tjba Electro-Therapeutist to the New York State Wom^e 
Hospital tells us : 

u Electricity, although the legitimate property of the educated physician 
alone, draws to it, more than any other therapeutic means, tlm folly, ignor- 
ance, and cupidity of the land. .... fu all })robabiliiy, its futme status ia 
secured, for it rests on foundations too broad to be easily overt lu own. But 
it has grown, and is still growing, in spite of the opposition of many who 
would relegate its use to ignorant attendants, or to the patients themselves. 

. ... It is only within the last ten or twelve years that .... any ap- 
proach to systematic investigation lias been attempted, ami an agent power- 
ful for good, but capable of vast injury, given a place in the armamentarium 

of the profession Skill and the requisite knowledge in this special 

branch come only by close observation, hard study, and much experience/ 1 1 


This last sentence throws light on the “ curious fact ’’ recorded by 
l)r. W. Playfair, “ that while every one who has fairly, patiently, and 
impartially tried this method of treatment has been able to say that 
he believes it has at least some power for good in it, and is well 
worthy of further study, not one single opponent (and its opponents 
are both numerous and iniluential) seems to have taken the trouble 
to put it to the test of clinical experience, but has founded bis 
objections on mere theory, and on second-hand evidence as to its 
possible dangers/* } 

That the test is not an altogether simple one is very evident : 


Electricity, despite its value .... as an electrolytic destroyer of diseased 
tissues .... and as the most manageable cauterising h gent .... is super- 
seded for these purposes by less efficient means. The expense of electrical 
apparatus, and the want of knowledge concerning it, are not the chief 
reasons for this neglect. The explanation is to be found in the extreme 
inconvenience attendant upon the methods of generating electricity at 
j^eseut employed/’ § 

u l think that nothing but the want of information as to the choice and 
management of instruments can explain the little headway that the fit ac- 
tive fit electricity has made with the mass of the profession, too much occu- 
pied in their daily work to spare time to study the uses of this agent in the 
hands of the very few physicians in this country who have given attention 
ip the subject/* JJ 


S. Playfair 'Jjan&t, 

OtiyAktsaahP- ioa 

i *• Electricity in Medical and Surgical Practice/ 1 by Profemor A. Ogaton {Lancet, 
April *» 1807, p. 867^. 

| ft Handbook of Medical and Suigical Electricity,” by Dr. H. TibbKia, p, 2. 
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Certainly u the uscis of this agent ” Wottld appear to demand muck 
study. An American physician thus summarises a few of them* u The 
nerves, muscles, and many of the secretions can be more surely ‘and 
more uniformly called into their natural action by means of electricity 
than by any other known agent, and the degree end kind of Ike 
effect is widely different, according to the form, quantity, or intensity 
of the electricity employed, and that again is modified as widely 
according to the methods of administering the dose.” * 

“ Simple chemical cauterisation,” says Dr. George Apostoli in a 
paper read before the British Medical Association at Dublin in 1887, 
“ is not the only matter we have to take account of. . * . . 
The electrical current .... in its course through the tissue# acts 
prolongedly and profoundly on every molecule, and thus causes 
ulterior changes . . . .' which may well astonish both by their extent, 
safety, and certainty.” * And Dr. Massey, of Philadelphia, has lately 
described “two essentially different means of rendering electrical 
applications nsef ul ; . . . . the one consisting of a therapeutic use of 
faradic and weak galvanic currents, .... the other a surgical dis* 
integration of diseased tissues and neoplasms by strong but accu* 
rately measured currents.” t 

Suqh, we are told, are the effects. As to precisely how they 
are produced one of the surgeons of St. Bartholomew’s observes: 
“ So long as the exact chemical composition of the tissues of the 
human body is unknown, we must be content to remain in ignorance 
•of the exact chemical change which takes place when they are 
•electrolysed .... and to gauge the efficacy of the process by the 

results which it yields It is to these results, therefore, that I 

appeal as a testimony of the value of the procedure.” § 

The adherents of electrical treatment are the first to allow how 
much remains unlearnt, though one of them cites as among its 
healthiest signs “ the gradual development ; . . . . every step 
•enabling the operator to employ it with greater safety and efficacy.” |J 
And Sir George Macleod, no enthusiast, prophesies “ that, with the 
aid of improved batteries and the modern accumulator, better work 
will be done in the near future.” 

But it is time to pass from general evidence concerning electricity 
to the more special inquiry as to its influence on various fOrWc of 
tumour. It will be simplest to take them separately, begi nnin g 
with cancer, the most dreaded and deadly. ( 

More than a century ago, Dr. Duncan, of Edinburgh, proposed the 


P* 


* “Medical Electricity," by Alfred Ganett, M D., preface, p. 12 
t •* (jtyn.< eological Elu tro«TheraceUti< s.” b\ Dr H Bigelow, p. 49, 

J "Electricity in the Diseases of ^Voimn hj G B Massey, M D., p« 2. 
^“Treatment by Electrolysis,'' by \V Biuce' Clarke, Jfraditxontr, vol. 3?, 18$ 6; 

|| Dr Aveling, Ihut 3M Journal, Mat 12, 1888, p, 1013 * i 

? Lancet, August 1 1, 1888. p, 2.'>3. 
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wae of feteotricity in can^r? ; and Mr< jGavsiJp, who praoti#e4ahon1; the 
earns* period! mentions a case“where, the excruciating pains of 
eanoer 1 were mitigated by the electrie aura.” * But if at this remote 
jfeime good really resulted, it made little impression on the professional 
mind/ for in 1849 Alfred Smee in his ^Electro-Biology^ observes, 
apropos of cancer: u It is doubtful whether the application of elec- 
tricity can favour or prevent its growth, I have occasionally met 
with females who declare that cancerous swellings have been dis- 
persed by its agency, though I myself am inclined to believe that 
the' party who named the malady erred in judgment.” f 

In the same year, however, under the auspices of Mr. Hinton and 
Mrt Branefcy Cooper, electricity was tried in an advanced case of 
cancer .with some success ; and in 1854 Sir S. Wells saw a case, 
“with Dr, .Lawrence, of Connaught Square, in which we decided, on 
consultation, to adopt this method, and Dr. Lawrence carried it out 
most . effectually t 

We are told, too, of an electrolytic institution, 4 ‘founded at 
Moscow, under the direction of several medical men, who report to 
have cured sixteen cases of cancer without the use of the knife or the 
tying of an artery.” § 

. Up to this date the apparatus seems to have consisted of a piece of 
zinc, which, when connected with an electro-galvanic machine* 
became a cauterising agent ; but a little later, needles were employed, 
and the process (“ electrolysis/ 7 as it now came to be called), aimed at 
far more than the mere removal of existing growths. 

Dr. Althaus sets forth at length its newly revealed powers: 

u I believe that the electrolytic method will be found generally useful, 
not merely by removing the present tumours, but also by so modifying the 
nutrition of the parts concerned that no relapse is likely *to take place 

WvpV’JI 

“ One point appears already settled in this matter, arid that is, that there 

i& nb better means for relieving the pain of cancer than electrolysis 

Observers are "quite unanimous in this particular Neftel says that 

electrolysis performed in a certain manner .... acts not only on the 
neoplasm a, but also on the surrounding parts, which, although apparently 

healthy, are nevertheless already infected The electrolytic effect* 

spread wherever portions of the current travel The histological 

researches of Kuhne, Engel, Mann, Cfoluben, and others, have shown that 

elec$fiD&y has a powerful effect on the protoplasma The protoplasma 

of cancerous cells appears to be so altered by electrolysis that they lose 
their vital properties. Cancerous cells are more easily destroyed ♦by the 
galvanic current than healthy cells, as is seen under the microscope. . . . , 
The general condition of the patient is improved by electrolysis in a remark- 
able manner, even in bad cases. The lancinating pains disappear ; appetite, 

*'■ ^Observations on Medical Electricity, 1 * by Francis Lowndes, pp, 44-40. 9 

f u Electro-Bioiogy^p. 128. * 

Cancer Cures andtOaucer Carers,” by Sir S. Wells, p. .*30. 

§ 4 * Application and Effect of Electricity/* by R. M Lawrence, M.D., p. 97, 

| Paper road before Medical Society of London, Jan. 1807, on “ The Electrolytic 
Treatment of Tumours/* by Dr. Althaus, p, 2a. - 
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digestion, and deep return; V l ;'Profesfecup Masdy, of Philadelpliia, lias 
recorded a case in which a canoe* 4 . . * . , had been eacc&ecL A relapse took 
place, and amputation - * . * was bought of, JKleetrolyais, however, was 

used The tumour entirely disappeared, and after two years no Relapse 

had taken place/ 1 ' /rr 

The same author also gives in detail the case of a member of tbe 
American Congress, who, after eminent surgeons "had declared $is 
disease cancerous, underwent two knife operations, and when “ further 
surgical procedures appeared inadmissible,” was treated by electricity. 

“ The patient, who had been very feeble, ancemic, and cachectic,, became 
stronger from day to day, and the tumour gradually began to shrink*’ ."Two 
months after the first application it had almost entirely disam>eared, ^nd 
three months after no trace of it was left. The general health of the patient 
had improved pun patsv, and was, when last seen, excellent . /. . He 
died three years afterwards of another complaint, no relapse having- taken 
place/* * 

About the same time, in a report made to the Illinois State Medical 
Society, we are informed that “ growths which exhibit the appearance 
of malignancy, or which stand upon the disputed boundary between 
scrofula and cancer, are induced to disappear speedily . . . . by, an 
electrolytic process of very short duration.” t 

Dr. Vivian Poore mentions the pain-soothing power of electrolysis 
when applied to cancerous tumours as the experience “of most 
surgeons who have given this method a trial,” t and in quick suc- 
cession, with differing degrees of confidence, follows the testimony 
of other independent workers. t * j 

M 1 have electrolysed a number of cancerous breasts. .... The severe pa{n 
has in all instances been relieved, and the rapid development of the disease, in 
the greater number of instances, arrested .... The general health ’has 
been improved, and, with better sleep and increased appetite, hope has 
returned to the patient.” § . . 

“ I do not know any circumstances in which I should be inclined totreat 
fey, electrolysis a malignant tumour otherwise removable 'Never- 

theless, under certain conditions, electrolysis may prove beneficial in cancer. 
As has been remarked by various observers, it possesses a wonderful power 
of relieving the pain which often attends this disease .... I record tl}e 
fact because it consists with my own experience and the observations of 
others. Moreover, in using it for this purpose in hopeless cases, one may 
also have some expectation of retarding the disease— I can hardly sky of 
curing it. My colleague, Mr. Annandaie, has just made trial of it in a, 
sarcoma of the thigh, in which amputation was the only possible 
. . . . After one application of the needles, not only has the pai 
relieve#, but the tumour has diminished.**. |j \ ^ ;V f 

“ Whether or not the voltaic current exerts a special destructive liSefehife 
upon disease germs, it seems certainly proved that there is a less freqhejit 

* “ Treatise on Medical Electricity by Dr. J, Althaus, pp. 698-704. • , 

t ltf Galvatlo-Therapcutics/ , by T>\ Fringe, M.D., 1878, p. 43. - . t ,* 

£ “ Text- Book of Electricity in Medicine and Surgery/* by <1. Vivian Foore, M.D.f 
1876. p 249. ' ■ ■■■''* .■ 

§ “Outlines of Medical and Surgical Electricity/ by Hugh Campbell, M.D., p. $$. 

|| “beet arcs on Electrolysis/* by John Duncan, Brit, jWed, j»urn<r?, June "70., 
p. 716. ‘ ‘ Uf * 
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cancerous growths removed by electrolysis than hy>l^v<^Jdinary 
^perattye procedures Ar by caustics, , . * ♦,.,the; tmtmeut jo| Malignant 
, ,^)imbbrs;by electrolysis is yet mb iudice, but the evidence in its favour has 

‘j^ktfcly accumulated/'* * ; ■ ti , ; 

aav firmly convinced that the removal of a m aUgna^t growth by 
J electrolysis does lessen the liability to a recurrence of the disease, . That in 
‘^aofc'oase ? in which operative interference is necessary, electrolysis is the 
preferable method ; that in certain cases where interference by the knife 

IS hpfcto be thought of, electrolysis is advisable X have had many 

"$fees .... which, having been previously operated upon by the knife, 
Vrecurred in less than three months after the operatioif ; but the secondary, 
and in some instances tertiary, growths having been removed by electro- 
"lysis, the patients recovered and remained free from any tendency towards 
, . recurrence. Some of these operations are of several years* standing, and 
speak for themselves as to their value, They represent almost every variety 

Of malignant disease That I have failed in preventing recurrence is 

true, but in each case of failure either the whole of tho diseased part could 
not be removed, or else the system was so impregnated with the disease that 
the operation was undertaken with the view of prolonging the patient’s life 
rather than with a hope of the disease not reappearing.” f 

41 Electrolysis appears to have a sedative effect on the pains of cancer, and 
Reserves a more extensive trial in this respect than it hitherto has had.** }. 

* Aud while English and American surgeons and physicians were re- 
cording their conclusions, Professor Groh, of Olmutz, treating eighteen 
cases of epithelial cancer by electrolysis, had cured thirteen, and of 
tlie remainder two had improved ; in two there were no results, 
while one ended fatally. Professor Schwanda, of Vienna, electrolysing 
■a' dying cancer patient whose “ pain spasms and sleeplessness were so 
severe as to defy all the usual means for the, relief of these symptoms/’ 
had so relieved her that “ the use of the current was continued up to 
the time of her death, and was the only thing which did any good 
and Professor Semmola, of the University of Naples, proved the bene- 
ficial influence of a weak long-continued current on malignant 
tumours in six cases, in five of which <c amputation of the diseased 
pjBUrt had "been recommended by experienced surgeons, and the sixth 

%waa a case of recurrence.” || 

A carious bit of evidence as to tbe curative virtues of electricity in 
its tfcosfc intense and perilous form was contributed by I)r. Allison in 
‘ Aletfceir to the Morning Post , relating how a patient of his, about to 
r Jux^dergo, an operation for cancer of the lip, was, while out ploughing, 
struck' by lightning. His team was killed, and he himself carried 
lidijtii# insensible, but soon afterwards the cancer lessened ; in a few 
months every trace of it disappeared, and for years he remained 

continue the chronicle up to the present time : 

''' \ . * 

* ^ Handbook of Medical and Surgical Electricity/* by Dr. II. Tibbits, pp. 224-6. 

. Electricity in Surgery,” by John Butler, M.D., 1882, p. 47. 

f VMjacfcieal Introduction to Medical Electricity ” by Dr. de WatteviUe, 1884,p.20$L 
: ■* i ^Treatiee on Medical Electricity,” by Dr. J. Altbaus, p. 686-017. 

• I ^The Electrolytic Treatment of Malignant Tumours,” lancet, Nov. 26, 1881. p. 921. 

, " \ ‘JBffi. Med. Journal, Dec. 27, 1879, p. 1052. 
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' It is only in changing t ha action : of tfce jwrfc aqd , denying the .cells 
that any satisfactory issue can be anticipated. More and more it is becoming 
clear that at first cancer is local, and if it be then and there disper&dfey 
this beautiful and life-giving process, there is far more hope of what praeti^ 
cally amounts to a cure than by any other mode of treatment.” * , fJ , 

« Electrolysis is no doubt sometimes very useful in cancer ♦ . v feo^ 
only to destroy portions of the growth, and thus check the advance 
disease, but noticeably to diminish the pain,” t ’ ' - ^ r 

“ The effects produced by the action of the electricity consist in a cessation 
of growth, gradual disappearance of pain. . ♦ , followed by improved nutrir 
tion and a better stdt© of the general health. . ♦ * . So far, cases ableto 
bear the full strength required have shown no sign of recurrence. . \ V » 
The interrupted voltaic current apparently causes atrophy of the morbid 
cells from pole to pole in the path of the current if the details of the applH 
cation are efficiently carried out.” J 

u Besides local destructive agency there is a possibility that currents of 
from 50 to 150 milli amperes may exert a toxic influence upon cancerous 
tissue at some distance beyond the point of electrode contact owing td £tS' 
relatively lower vitality.” § 

So much for the treatment of cancer by electricity. It would' fee 
easy to multiply quotations till they became wearisome. As regards 
those selected, it will be seen that they are by no means all in accord 
either as to the certainty and range of its power or its best mode of 
application, but the unanimous assertion that it has power is all the 
more striking by reason of these very discrepancies. 

When, however, we come to fibroid tumours, we find that though 
“the galvanic battery was used by Sir James Simpson forty years 
ago ” || for the dispersion of one of these growths, a special form of 
electrolysis, introduced by Dr. G. Apostoli in 1882, is now generally 
adopted. Of it he himself predicts “that it will henceforth fee 
admitted we have in electricity a most powerful means of safely treats 
ing fibroid tumours, and that it will in future be felt as a duty by the 
surgeon to make use of it before adopting other measures.” IT 

Let us see how others regard the treatment ho initiated; fC The 
labours of Apostoli,” says Sir Spencer Wells, “have expanded 1 end 
given a definiteness to our knowledge of the special power of galvanic 
currents, , , . , As to the permanence of cure, where cure there has been/ 
pne can only say that though five and a half years is but a short tefrtt 
to form estimates upon, when we are assured that during that tfcpe 
the return of symptoms or the necessity for further measures has btpk 
quite exceptional, it augurs well for the future, and the qbjectddk^of 

the possibility of relapse becomes of little weight TherO Uro 

tumours so large that no prudent surgeon would meddle with 

♦ 44 Cancers and Simple Tumours dispersed by Electricity,” by G. Edgelow, 4. 

, f US* B. Steavcnson, M.D.j Lancet, Deo, 7, 1889, p. 1198. 1 » "• 

7 “A nest of Growth in Four Cases of Cancer by a powerful interrupted Voltaic 
Current,” by J. Inglis Parsons, M.D., Brit. Med . Journal, April, 27, 1889 ; Lanckt, 
Bee. 14, 1889, p. 1253. 

§ 44 Electricity in the Diseases of Women,” by G. B. Massey, MJD* p. 212, *. r . ' 

R Dr. Aveling* Brit. Med . Journal May 12, 1888, p. 1013, ' ' Ui ‘ 

Tf Lancet, Dec. 22, 1888,, p. 1223, . , 
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purely/ is the occasion for thAelectrician to show Ms power, 
BM jinethod is a new resource for a desperate condition, and should 
bAwelcomed as such/' * \ 

ir ^.g»ih we have the verdict of one whose success in knife opera- 
such tumours has been pronounced 41 phenomenal.* Dr, 
Thomas Keith writes : “ I have thrown . , . . over all surgical Qpepra- 
tionsfor this new treatment, and the longer I follow it the more I am 
satisfied ” ; and elsewhere, u We have already, my son and I, in scarcely 
five months, applied electricity in strong accurately measured doses 
upwards of 1200 times on considerably over a hundred patients, the 
majority in cases of fibroids.” t 

„ A Harvard professor tells us how, u Many years ago, . , , . when 
Iargued that electricity, hygiene, and massage would do many things 
which the knife was called upon to do, I had not a sufficient array of 
facts to back my argument up, and I was somewhat mocked. But 
with the advance of years came riper experience, , , . . until it 
culminated in a personal association with Dr. Apostoli, a personal in- 
vestigation of his cases reaching nearly 2500, and a personal wit- 
nessing for four hours at a time and three times a week of the large 
number of cases that came to his dime in the Rue de Jour. .... 
What I have seen Apostoli do ... , scores of observers all the 

world over are doing and repeating every week 1 do not yet 

know that it will dissipate the tumour. I have not seen such an in- 
stance, but I believe the time to be in the near future when we shall 
be able to do even this. I only claim now that it will .... dis- 
sipate pain, improve nutrition, and diminish size \rithout danger to 
life. Is there anything known to our science which can offer so 
much ? ’* $ 

The u scores of observers ” Is no mere figure of speech. In more 
tbhn one London hospital, in several provincial and Scotch hospitals, 
Apostoli’s method is now employed. At New York, Chicago, Boston, 

' Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Montreal “ the treatment of fibroid 
tumours by the galvanic current has of late been .... universally 
recognised by the profession.” § Dr. Cbaxnpionnicre, of the St. Louis 
Hospital, Paris, reports favourably, j| and M. Deletang, of Nantes, 
stated at a meeting of the Acaderaie de M6decine that he had treated 
ninety-seven Women suffering from fibroma by electrolysis with 
excellent results. IF 

Such are some of the attested successes to be set against failures 

, Electrical Treatment of Uterine Diseases,” by Sir Spencer Well*, /J with waite’# 
Jttetroeped of Medicine, Vol. 98. p. 397. 

. t'B& Thomas Keith, LraUhivciitu' a Jtetromecl of Medicine , vpl. 100, p. 405 , and Britj* 
Med* Journal, Dec. 10, 1888. 

t "Paper on Dr. Apostoli and his Work,” by Professor H. Bigelow, Lancet, Dec. 22. 
1888, p. 1222. 

; 6 "Electricity in the Diseases of Women,” by G. B. Massey, M.D., p. 117. 

| Lancet. Sept. 14, 1889, p. 571. 

, T Brit. Mod. Journal, Dec.. 22, 1889, p, 1412. * 
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cited by opponents, which may or may not have been due to imperfect 
instruments, clumsy manipulation o$ mistaken diagnosis* f 

Turning now to scrofulous and enlarged glands and gbttrp; we 
again discover our first advocates for electrical surgery in the 4hrk 
ages of the science* * ; i >f - 

Dr. Percival, in his u Medical Commentaries/’ relates how; by its 
means he u removed a number of hard tumours from the neck, where 
they had remained^ during three years, and resisted a variejby - of 
applications."* And in Dr. Joseph Priestley's “History of Elec- 
tricity ” we read that “swellings in the face, neck, or other places, 
are oftentimes very much reduced by a few moderate discharges of 
the phial through the part; but these will frequently be foundto 
yield to the drawing of strong sparks from the place without using 
the phial." t 

Nous awns dicing t lout cela, but still there seems a certain signifi- 
cance in the belief which electricity, even in this crude form, was 
al^le to command. Between 1850 and 1880 Continental doctors were 
busy with their currents. 

44 Jtemak in his * (Jalvano-Therapie/ mentions that he had succeeded in 
removing a number of swollen and painful lymphatic glands in the neck. 

. * . . Meyer, by the use of strong and often interrupted fararlic currents, 
had succeeded in removing or diminishing multiple indurated lymphatic 

tumours Clioostek has treated in several instances strumous glands, 

many of long standing, with stabile galvanic currents, and has ofteh reduced 
them witli wonderful rapidity, sometimes completely. . . . Seeger claims 
to have been equally successful in inflammatory glandular swellings. 
Ornnius and Legros give similar instances of cure in connection with glan- 
dular tumours,” l y 

More lately the Professor of Materia Medica in the Medical 
College of Philadelphia states : 14 Solid tumours, as goitre, enlarged 
and submaxillary glands .... and similar growths have been 
repeatedly cured by electrolysis/’ 

From Edinburgh comes the record of six out of fourteen test cases i 
of goitre absolutely cured by the same method. || 

A very few lines must suffice for one other form of tumour. In 
the IfCmcet, of March 20, 1875, there is mention of forty cases of 
mevus electrolytically treated by Mr. Knott, of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
and he dwells upon the certainty and safety of the process, the fkint- 
"ness of the cicatrix and the absence of all after-pain ; while, the 
surgeon to the Children’s Hospital at Nottingham says; U 1 a.m 
induced to give the experience of about ten years’ use of electrolysis 

* •* Observations on Medical Electricity,” by Francis Lowndes, p. 44. 

t Essay on Electricity,’ * by JT. B. Bockett, p. 64. 

J f ‘ Electro -Therapeutics,” by Krb, translated by Dr. de Watte ville, t>p. 678, 357, * 
259. 

§ “Medical Electricity," by Roberts Bartholow, 1831, p. 263. 

{! “Treatment of Goitre by Electrolysis,” by J. Duncan, Brit* Journal, 

Nov, 8, 1888. 
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ia'th^ treatment of n©vi, because 'tpY&y ' httw# ."& E&'i^WertKl so 
4 welk end seems to possess advantages whibhitoneof the iaowJ com- 
in()Dly adopted methods of dealing with these growths can 6ff said 
*io W* . • 

^ I how lay down my pen. As regards the conflicting theories 
torching the action of electricity on human tissues, and the compare- 1 
.tare. efficacy of weak or strong, interrupted or constant cujrent6, ifc 
/Srodld be presumptuous to hazard an ignorant opinion, grounded Only 
on one personal experience. 

\ jA.ll I hare aimed at doing is to collect and arrange the arguments 
and evidence of men of medical repute in our own and past times in 
faypur of surgical electricity, and to present them fairly, omitting no 
word that modifies their meaning. Even this aim I have most imper- 
fectly fulfilled, .for I have only liad means of access to a fraction of 
the' American works on electro-therapeutics, and have perforce left 
unexplored a mass of foreign literature on the same subject, while 
time did not permit me to exhaust the mine of English medical 
periodicals. Probably this mine, however well -worked, would not 
have produced a very abundant yield, for if it did there would hardly 
be, as I think there is, a raison d'etre for this paper. 

The little X have accomplished will have served its purpose well 
should .it lead any deeply exercised about themselves or others to 
consult such authorities as are within their reach, and, if thereby 
satisfied that electricity deserves a trial, then, under the advice and at 
the hands of a master of the craft, to put its powers to the proof. 


Edith Faitufull. 

*’ 14 On 1 ho Treatment of Naevi by Electrolysis,” by Iicwia Marshall, Jiraithmht\ 
foetrovpect, voi. xcix. p. 288. 
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I T is impossible*. for me to commence any detailed references to 
my Australian tour without briefly commenting upon the almost 
universal enthusiasm and extreme kindness with which I was received. 
It was in every sense a reception entirely out of the ordinary course 
of things. I felt that it was due to the fact that I not only had 
behind me a somewhat lengthened public life in the cause* of God, 
but that I was also received as founder and originator of the Salvation 
Army. I had been preceded by a body of workers representing the 
Army, who had proved to all classes alike their self-denying devotion. 
They had won the approval of all by their successful labours . in 
reclaiming souw of the most vicious and criminal characters in nearly 
every locality where they had laboured. These facts svere borne 
testimony to not by any isolated individuals, but by the ministers and 
the clergy of all denominations in every part of the Australian colonies. 
No small element in the creation of the enthusiasm with which I was 
greeted, was, no doubt, due to the fact that my scheme of social salvation 
had been very widely read. Whilst not accepted in all its details, the 
motive underlying it had been appreciated and approved in every part 
of the Australian Continent. It was a matter of very considerable 
satisfaction to me that I should reoeive so hearty a welcome. . jy 
I was especially ’gratified to find ministers of different Churches 
predisposed to receive me in the kindest possible manner* 
resulted, no doubt, considerably from the fact (hat ministers 
different bodies in Australia biore frequently occupy a common ^plat- 
form, and meet one another on terms of greater friendliness than in 
this country. Of all the denominations, the Wesleyans were perhaps , 
the most hearty in the reception they accorded me, though they were 
closely followed by other Nonconformists, and earnest progressive 
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clergymen in all parte of the colonies j&ined very heartily with their 
Noncoiiformigfe brethren. In New Zealand, 1 was welcome*? at Auck- 
land by the bishop, and in some of the colonies, even Roman Catholic 
priests manifested great sympathy with me and my plans, and an 
earnest desire to help me whenever they could. 

Nothing could have been heartier than the manner in which I was 
received by the officials of the Government. They seemed to recog- 
nise me as a friend of law and order, and to regard our twelve hundred 
officers working all over the Continent of Australia, as in a kind of 
partnership with themselves for the advance of the commonweal. My 
reception at Hobart Town was a forecast of all my later receptions, and 
will serve to illustrate them. The Premier and the Minister of the 
Treasury came on board the steamer to meet me, and I was enter* 
tained by the latter. In the same way at Brisbane, every person of 
note came to greet me, and in other colonies, Sir Henry Parkes and 
■other leading men availed themselves of every possible opportunity of 
manifesting the confidence which they had in the work that the 
. Army was carrying on. I praise God and take courage. 

My comparatively brief stay in the Southern Continent convinced 
me that the Australians are in possession of the most magnificent 
inheritance that has ever fallen to the lot of a young nation. 
All that is required to ensure them a splendid future, and to 
make them in the days to come the United States of the Pacific, 
rivalling the great American Commonwealth in prosperity and 
influence, is a large increase of population and « strain/ tit com- 
ment. The one danger that . confronts Australian politics is the 
danger which results from the fear in the minds of the legislators 
of the people whom they ought to govern. The constant danger 
of losing their seats is always before their eyes. 

Speaking somewhat hastily of the characteristics of the Australians 
as they impressed themselves upon mo I should say that they arc 
far more English than tlie Americans. They are It early, friendly, 
and outspoken. They especially possess those qualities which may 
be described as sailor-like — the qualities of the man who has 
gone through many difficulties to attain to the position which he 
At , present occupies. It seems to mo that the greatest danger 
"which confronts them is the danger which comes from prosperity, 
are in constant peril of setting too much store on the good 
of this life. Their attitude is too much like that of the 
bishop whom, when he was dying, his chaplain endeavoured to 
.eomfent by telling him that there was a better place prepared for 
. The bishop replied with a good deal of force, 11 1 don't want 

^ better place than Palace and £10,000 a year; that is good 

t^tMxgb'fpr me/ 

besetmente of a young nation are very similar to those which 
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come to a young man. The ‘hilarity and rigour of youth lead to a< 
lore of excitement, with all its consequent dangers. One manifestation 
of this is to be found in the terrible hold which gambling has Upon 
the Australians. It comes well-nigh to being a national calamity* 
Boys at school, servants in families, and every class of society from 
the highest to the lowest, are infected with this moral disease. 
Almost every small town has its own race-ground, and facilities fear* 
gambling are permitted by the Jaw, in the most deplorable fashidn. 
Another manifestation of the same thing is to be found in the toe** 
mendous passion for outdoor sports. I was told by one lady whom 
I met that her son had been at a school where sports received much 
more attention than education. These are blemishes and defects' 
almost inherent in a young nation, and especially in one which has' 
known such unparalleled material prosperity as has fallen to the lot 
of the Australian colonies. 

At the same time, I should by no means be inclined to say that 
there is more vice in the Australian colonies than in the older 
nations of Europe. It may be more bare-faced, just because of the 
very vigour of the national life, and also because of the very much 
smaller influence exerted by public opinion. Australia is a very long 
way off. The family that has a scapegrace son feel this, and they 
say, “ Where shall we send John ? It’s not far enoagh to America, 
it’s not far enongh to the Cape, let ns send him to Australia.” What 
is the result ? He feels that he is far enough away from home to do 
just what he likos, and becomes the prey of the veiy same class Who 
were bis danger at home, and goes down to destruction, unless he be 
rescued by the Salvation Army. The very openness of his immO- 
rality is due to the fact that he has left home far behind, and that 
no one whose opinion he values knows him in the colonies. i 

t 

The Labour Problem. 11 

When we come to deal with the labour question in Australia, wo 
find very much the same evils there as at home, though not in tb? 
same proportions, notwithstanding the boast of Australia that it is j 
“ the Paradise of the working man.’’ There are many working men 
to whom it proves in no sense a Paradise. Lady Jersey told we 
in the coarse of one of onr conversations that sjie had been waited 
upon by a deputation of ladies to urge ber to take up the cause *of 
seamstresses, many of whom were only earning five shillings) pen* 
week A striking proof of the comparative similarity between,- the, - 
condition of the labour class in the large Australian towns and in-t 
this country was afforded me on one occasion when I had been inyitotfe > 
by a Chinese tea-merchant to discuss these matters at his house, ' 
was surprised to find that he had got a number of representative m«ft^ 
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together to meet me on this occasion, and amongst them some repre- 
sentatives of the labour party, who were arranging to get up a 
demonstration to denounce me and my proposed schemes as likely to 
injure the Australian working man. I said to them , u If l had been 
going back to England intending to say to the carpenters and the 
builders and the plumbers and the blacksmiths, * Australia Is a 
Paradise for you,* it is probable that they might have listened 'to me, 
and that there might have been a large emigration ef men who would 
have competed with you. I do not, however, propose to do anything 
of » the kind. All that I intend to do is to bring men out to this 
countiy who will develop the agricultural industry of the country. 1 * 
One of the labour members of Parliament present thereupon made the 
following statement. He said : u A short time since, a census was 
taken in Sydney of fifty of the most representative and most respect- 
able artisans in New South Wales. It was found that they were 
earning on an average only £2 a week each, and that of this sum they 
paid twenty per cent, in rent/* 

As another illustration of my contention that the conditions of the 
labouring class in the Australian towns do not largely differ from 
those which prevail at home, may be found in a statement made to me 
by the second largest shipowner in New' South Wales, who was intro* 
duced to me by Sir Henry Parkes. He told me that although it was 
true that tho dock labourer got a shilling per hour for his work, there 
was such a large number of men seeking this work that the majority 
of the dock labourers lived in a state of constant poverty. This state- 
ment ia confirmed by a telegram which appeared in the Times of 
February 39, in which it was stated that the authorities at Sydney 
had opened a Labour Bureau ($n imitation of the Salvation Army's), 
and that four hundred men out of work registered on the first day. 
This means a great superabundance of men. It means that there is 
the same deplorable centralisation going on in the large Australian 
towns to-day that we find to be such a grave social danger at homo. 
Even when emigrants go from the old country and settle on the land, 
their sons and daughters find their way to the cities to increase the 
pressure there. 

, . The Remedv. 

} If remedy for all this is to get the people there, as in this country, 
to work on the land. I am well aware that we are confronted with 
the difficulty that “ man does not live by bread alone/* that the real 
reason Why the people crowd to the centres is because they care more 
for excitement and all that city life gives them than for the mere 
abUftyto subsist comfortably. In seeking to remedy this state of 
affairs, ! would therefore insist first of all upon the thorough instate* 
t the people in the evils of the present state of affairs. 2 
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would then lay it down absolutely that charity must come to an end. 

' There must be no more giving out of doles. Money mnst not be 
handed over to the destitute unless they are prepared to make a 
return in labour. Those who are unable to work must be supported, 
but the idle able-bodied men must be compelled by Government to 
work. Idleness must be treated as a crime. Having instructed the 
people in the necessity for a return to agriculture, the Government 
must transfer them from the crowded centres to the agricultural 
districts by compulsion if all other means fail. 

The next step upon which I should insist would be the formation 
of industrial villages, with plenty of provision for recreation and 
Other amusements, and, above all, for the development of the higher 
aide of human nature by religious services. The present system is 
-entirely wrong. One hundred and eighty acres are granted for 
nothing to one man with only a few pounds of capital. He finds it 
impossible, with his limited capital, to work such a large farm. He 
borrows money, and gets into further difficulties. If he has energy 
and courage, he fights his way through ; if not, he caves in. But 
oven if ho succeeds, what happens ? Here he finds himself in the 
midst of one hundred and eighty acres, which separate him from the 
rest of his fellows, and prevent that social intercourse which is as 
necessary to man with his social faculties as the very bread he eats. 
Instead of giving him one hundred and eighty acres, I would give 
him six acres for spade culture, and a run for his horse and cow. I 
would then find him implements, plant his orchard, provide him with 
a horse and cow, and everything else that was necessary to start him, 
and then surround him with a community similarly circumstanced. 
In such conditions the temptation to migrate to the town would be 
reduced to a minimum. * 

I am well aware that 1 shall be told that this is not work for a 
Government to undertake. T shall be told that, though there may be 
plenty of good land in one part of an empire and men starving for 
want of that land in another part of that empire, it is not part of the 
duty of the Government to remove men from the crowded centre to 
the open country. I reply to that objection by asking my objector 
what would be his opinion of a Government which had abundet# 
corn stored in granaries in one part of its domains, and a population! 
starving for want of bread in another part ? Would not the whole 
world execrate the Government which refused to convey the com to 
the starving multitudes? What, then, shall we say of a Govern- 
ment Which has millions starving for want of land in one part of its 
dominions and millions of acres of land unoocupied in other parts of 
the same realm ? Instead of attending to these matters we havea 
Government which spends its time in debating Home Rule, 
Government for Ireland, and similar topics, all of a most absolutely 
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seeondary importance to those which we are now* w^«4erixi^ I am 
reminded by such conduct of the nurse who was left in charge of a 
babj^and when the mother returned and found the baby burnt to 
death* „ the nurse excused herself by saying that she^had saved 
therbaby&fine clothes. Truly our Government is attending to the 
clothes whilst the body politic is being destroyed. 

'-r I. have not submitted my scheme to a single practical politician. Or 
a s single labour leader whose objections have pot been silenced* 
All that they can tell me is that I am treating the people too much 
like children. My answer is that this is absolutely necessary ; that, the 
people prove themselves to be children, and as such they must be treated 
in order that they may be taught to become men and women. We do not 
go to children's schools and say : “ Now, boys and girls, we want you to 
hold a little meeting this morning, and decide by vote how much time 
you would like for playing marbles, and how much* for learning your 
lessons/' We decide for the children what they need. Or let me 
take another illustration. The shepherd who has a flock of sheep which 
hais eaten all the pasture in one field does not leave the sheep in that 
field, but he drives them to another field, and if the sheep "have a 
epark of sense they will be grateful for being driven. 

There are three elements in national wealth — Production, Prepara- 
tion, and Distribution. In the present state of civilisation the last 
two elements have had sufficient attention ; but what is the good of 
this if there is no production ? As I said to the Australians : iC You 
have here boundless wealth and luxury ; where did it ali corae from ? 
It certainly did not drop from heaven ; it came out of the earth, and 
where you four millions have got your riches from there is enough to 
provide for a hundred millions.” I pointed out to the people in 
Brisbane that near their city was a splendid tract of country known 
as the “ Darling Downs/' This country would not require manure 
for years to augment its fertility. It is^ held by squatters, and used 
for sheep runs. There is enough land there to contain the whole of 
my three millions who make up the ci submerged tenth ” in England, 
and I assured them that if these three millions were planted down 
tiered and walls built round them reaching up to heaven, and the 
gates sealed np for ever, the three millions might live there and never 
trouble any one till the Resurrection mom. 

.The Chinese in Australia, though they are hated by the Austra* 
liana, are showing what can be done by land culture. The Califcr- 
nianSj in their large wheat-growing tracts, produce fifteen bushels of 
Wheafctothe acre, the Englishman twenty- seven bushels to the aero, 
tho&cotohman thirty-five, the English allotment holder forty-five to fifty, 
the Ghinese, with his careful use of every available drop of manure, and 
hia>|iainstaking care for each clod of ground, would produce about a 
htodfeed bushels to the acre. This shows conclusively that my main 
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contention is right— that ground, like everything else, produces in the 
exact proportion to the amount of labour expended on it* 

I am well aware that any scheme which involves the peopling pf 
these fertile tracts with the men necessary to cultivate them thoroughly 
would mean a great expenditure of money. At the satae time* it 
cannot be too often pointed out that we are spending in England 
to-day £10,000,000 for the administration of .our Poor-Law, mad 
another £10,000,000 for private charity. This is mere amelioration, 
and leaves the country at the end of the year in just as bad a plight 
as at the beginning. This £20,000,000 is lost capital every year 
that it is expended, but let the £20,000,000 be expended on my plan, 
and if sunk for ten years a great property would be created. 

I have had large tracts of land offered to me in the Australian 
colonies for nothing, which, when cleared, would be worth £20 an apre. 
What I ask is that the Government should advance the money neces- 
sary to carry on this work, and take the land as a security. The laud 
in my farm at Hadleigh cost £18 an acre, and I am assured on com- 
petent authority that in a few years this land will be worth £50 an 
acre. Two of the members of the Government (one a Cabinet 
Minister) have been to Hadleigh recently, and have expressed their 
gratification at the success of the work which is there being carried 
on, I am prepared to spend £25,000 in developing an Over-the-Sca 
Colony on the lines which 1 have described, and, when that £25,000 
is expended, I shall ask the Government to advance another £25,000 
on the security of the property already created, to further extend 
the work. 

I do not hide from myself the fact that the agriculturist is to 
some extent inclined to object to my scheme, on the ground that if 
it be largely successful, it will lower the price of agricultural produce. 
My answer to this is that such pastoral communities as I hope to es- 
tablish will largely consume their own produce, as they will tend to 
become industrial villages. Meanwhile, the condition of the working 
man in the crowded centre will be so much improved by the removal 
of surplus labour that he will become a better customer to the agri- 
culturist than he could otherwise be. What happens at the present 
time is that you have four hundred men with work for three hundred 
and fifty. It does not help matters for the three hundred and fifty 
trades unionists to swear at the fifty blacklegs. I say to the trades 
unionist, “ Help yourselves by all means against the rapacity of the 
capitalist when he is rapacious, but the solution of your difficulties is 
not to be found in all this, but in making more work. This can only 
be done by leaving the towns and getting to work on the land." 

Many difficulties will be quoted as likely to interfere with the 
working out of my plans. On my return to England I came by the 
wonderful Mont Genie railway. There were many difficulties in the 
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way of that railway. Capital, skill, and disciplined labour had to be 
used td overcome them ; bat they hare been overcome, and now yon 
have a splendid road from Italy to France. In the e&me way 1 
insist’ that the difficulties in the way of the development of my 
scheme can be overcome by skill, capital, and authority. I am con- 
vinced, as I believe the English public will be convinced before long, 
. that the necessary, skill and the neoessary authority for carrying Out 
this great work are to be found in the organisation of the Salvation 
Army. The English people, either through their Government or by 
voluntary subscriptions, must advance tbe necessary capital. If I 
cannot raise it in any other way I must borrow it at 3£ per cent. 
But the money must be raised, and then the work of transferring 
the surplus population from the crowded centres of England to the 
unoccupied fertile tracts of Australia and our other colonies will be 
accomplished, if not in as short a time, yet with the same precision 
and certainty that have characterised the construction of the great 
international thoroughfare from France to Italy through the very 
foundations of the Alps. 

William Booth. 



CONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OP THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Part Third. 

B Y the timo Carlyle reached Chelsea, after a visit to his people in 
Scotland, I had revived the Nation. He took a genuine in- 
terest in every honest attempt to help a country decimated by famine, 
and where industry was paralysed by the death or flight of the 
industrious classes. He wrote constantly on the subject, and it will 
be a revelation to those who believe him to have been indifferent or 
hostile to Ireland to note what long and anxious thought he bestowed 
on the Irish problem. Here is a letter written six weeks after our 
separation in Ulster. In this, and in all his letters, lie speaks his 
mind with perfect frankness and unreserve ; they need no comment, 
and I have refrained from offering any 5 but a glance at the circum- 
stances in which a letter was written is occasionally necessary to the 
better understanding of it, and in such cases I have endeavoured to 
xhake the note as brief and practical as a telegram : 


Ireland in 1849 — The Land Question. 

“ Chelsea, Sept . 1840 < 

“Dear Duffy, — l got your Nation No. 1 far up in the Highlands of 
Scotland; the other Nos. (except the 2 nd, wliiclt now lies here again) at 
successive more southerly points ; and, finally, the night before last, on tny f 
return home from these long roamings, 1 found your letter, loft, by mistake 
of somebody, here instead of being forwarded, and safe, though among a 
heap of rubbish. This is what news 1 have had of you since the day you 
rolled away from me on the street of Hfcranorlor; news enough if one will 
consider it well, and spread it out to all its expansion. 

“I like the new Nation very well, especially No. 8 of it, which was the 
second that reached me. I seem to see there a beam of reel star-fire a&d 
manful insight and endeavour, shooting forth from amid the old too-smoky and 
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fuliginous elements ; and destined yet, by heavens blessing, to subdue them all 
to itself, and beam clearer imcLclearer by whatever real substance won in them. 
I wish much — perhaps you do not know, or decipher from my vehement and 
impatient speech, how much I wish— that it maybe so. Better or worse, 
yours is the only voice I hear in Ireland entitled to any oonttdeta$6 regard 
from me— the one human voice there amid the infinite barking and hwkhg, 
which is all we have heard this long while. May you truly love wisdom, Wd 
regard all other things, popularities, nationalities, (fee. (fee., as mere nois$ and 
nonsense in comparison. Him that is loyal to wisdom ^wisdom mtt'tA ward 
and him only ; he shall 4 acquire strength by going/ for all the universe is on 
his side, and his light, in the darkest of nights, even in Ireland’s night of * 
1849, 4 shall shine more and more unto the perfect day/ Your temptations* 
and open and disguised impediments, I discern too well,* will bo many; but 
the task is great, and, if you front them well, the pri/e, too, is great. 
Courage, patience, tho eye to see and the heart to endure and do, may these 
be yours, and all that follows from them ! 

“ To-day I have already written two letters, all on Ireland, and must not go 
deep into the subject again just now. Your account of the potato failure is 
much stronger than f have yet gathered elsewhere, though it corresponds in 
tendency with what I saw in Scotland, where the miserable roots wore daily 
getting spotted more and more, yet it was without that murrain rapidity of 
*40, and one’s conclusion then was that nobody could yet say or guess to what 
extent it might go. Anyway, there cannot now be any 4 famine * as in 9 i 0 ; poor 
rates being every w heio established, and the potatoes, rotted or not, being now 
altogether tho property of the farmer, properly of the landlord, to be struggled 
for between them, the ]>oor cottier having now no share in that game at all. 
May they rot, 1 say, always; may the past existence of Trekml remain past, 
unremovable by human cowardice or cunning any more in this world ! Alas ! » 
even rotted they will do much mischief still ; they will for years to come 
make of agriculture a kind of gambling, or at l&ost keep alive tin element of 
that kM in it, pernicious in all pursuits of men.* A farmer in the Perth 
region, I was told repeatedly, had gained £2000 by his potatoes alone last 
year ; the prices in London were some sixfold, and the Perth mans potatoes 
had lived. This year it is likely enough they may hatfe died, and his loss- 
nay, who can estimate his loss (if there really be a soul in him) whether 
they have died or lived 

“ You arc surely right in what you argue about the state of the land ; that 
it is a covenant of iniquity, clean contrary to God Almighty’s law, and con- 
formable only to my Lord Chancellor's* law, that now gives a ploughing man 
access to Irish soil (and you may add Scottish and English and European if 
you like); a terrible solecism— alas! alas! the outcome of a million other 
silent and spoken solecisms ; of all our solecisms, cants, cowardices, and con- 
traventions of the everlasting Acts of Heaven’s Parliament ! The sight of it, 
fallen upon us in its naked horror, and the thought, how far beyohd the most 
distant mountains the sources of it lie, and the remedies of it lie, may well 
make a man sad. 

4i You are sure of my poor sympathy, and of all good men’s on this side of 
the water or on that, in any feasible attempt to improve even a Uttle'thkt 
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* ' ' ' ' '* ' * 
misery of miseries. In 4 land tenure ’ itself, or, the direct question of tenant 
and landlord, it is possible some considerable improvement might by express 
law be brought about ; but J confess the figure o?*u 4 Act of BerSament-. that 
could rectify all that is inconceivable ; and even of one. that could tend, at all 
decidedly to rectify it, I have no clear notion hitherto. Ifyou have,by all* 
means explain it publicly, but not till you have studied it well, and talked 
with lawyers, political economists, and all such classes upon it. Whet they 
have to say, were it even all false, has to be taken along with one, and, known 
$x)th to be, and to be a falsity. The * land tenure * in England, you perhaps are 
not aware, is precisely what your Irish one is, in that most essontial respect 
that the tenant has no lease. Generally throughout this South of England 
leases tire not known, or only beginning to be known ; yet nowhere in the 
Queen's dominions does the farmer, with all his workers, sit so easy. Front 
the practice of England you will get no help • I think the Scotch law, if it 
were investigated with that view, would be found to yield you something. 
Did you ever speak with Hancock on the subject ? He is full of zealous 
notions on that or kindred matters, and speaks from under a wig withal. 
On the whole be practical, be feasible > that is the one condition ; support in 
abundance awaits you here if that be complied with. 

" Also do not much mind Linton, who is a well enough meaning but, 

1 fear, extremely windy creature, of the Louis Blanc, George Sand, <fec., 
species. A ml more power to your elbow every way, and always more. 

44 Yours ever sincerely, T. Carlyle.” 

44 One E , a young Edinburgh man, now and for some years past in 

Manchester, I accidentally learn, has written to you, offering services, which 
have been declined. Very well, upon that be there no return. But, some- 
how, I feel that you do not probably understand this poor young man, and 
thatj ought to say a word in explanation of him. Poor fellow ! he is a kind 

of (illegible) this little K , aynd is now threatened with changing into a 

kind of Scotch Rousseau, so un propitious are the elements to him. An ex- 
cellent scholar, especially in German, <fcc., full of exact information on all 
manner of subjects, discernment sharp as a hawk’s (especially on the satirical 
side) ; in all ways an honourable, proudly veracious, anti-humbug little 
fellow (strange as you may think it), and very much to be relied on for 
doing whatsoever he undertakes to do. Of a contemptuous, proud temper, as 
1 say, though honest to the bone ; that is really the man’s character if you 
can believe me, who have known him for several years. Of late I find ho 
has once or twice taken to the most flagrant imitation of me, which looks 
absurd and almost mad, quite unfit for any journal, but I assure you he can 
write in quite other styles than that, and used to do literary, &c., articles 
for the Manchester Examiner very well indeed, till he took somehufiPatt&ettn 
In the interest of suffering humanity, and for the sake of a young man of 
mvl superiority, I testify these tilings. In the name of the Prophet* figs t u 

Carlyle never saw Mr. Linton, and misunderstood 
W. J, Linton, the well-known wood engraver (and who, jodgtng him 
by the illustrations of one of his own poems, was also ah ***&& of 
profuse fancy and skilful pencil), was less a French Republican of the 
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school of George Sand and Louis Blanc, than m English republican 
of the school of Milton and Cromwell, to which Carlyle himself may 
be said to have belonged. Like many gifted young Englishmen of 
t$he time, he found himself drawn towards the Nation, and contributed 
to it largely in prose and verse. The prose was. for ,the most part, 
controversial, justifying or illustrating opinions on which he differed 
with the editor; the poetry was incitements towards a generous and 
lofty nationality. I was delighted at the time, apd still recall with 
pleasure the picture he drew of the future we aimed to create. The 
sympathetic reader will not regret, I think, to make acquaintance 
with one little poem of this class. 

“THE II Am LAM"). 

“ I he Happy Land 1 

> StudiU <1 w it h < h< t rfu I hoinf steads, f,ur to sie. 

With garden grat e and household symrm ti v 
How gi.md the \wd< blow d pea-ant'n loidly mien, 

The mation s smile m ir m ’ 

O lnpjn, happy land ' 

*' f Jhe happy 1 «nd* 

Had hid in diw> the ium\< r bhthi 

bines to the dnv stui a-. h wh< ts his stytlu 
And to Ins bdl i s, a* < \outid« a gum, 

Carols is bhthi a itiain 

O h ipi>>, happy 1 md ’ 


“ 1 lu h ippy land 1 

W la u, in tin pohkrt slu t n of autumn i \< s 
h bright hm d child* e» j»ln> among tin sh« au* 
«M gathti rip<st ipph-allthi diy, 

As luddy chi eh d as they 

O happy, happy land f 


4 * O happ\ land ’ 

'11k thin Mnohi curleth through the fiosty air 
'I he h^rht tunnies Jfiom the windows , hen km 11 k ie 
To the white pir&tfoire’s tale ol hi ro< s old - 
r io tianiL cyi d list c iu rs told 

O luippv, happy land r 

u O happy, happy land 1 
The tcndcuvfohajrod aldi i s k e irr tdy hIi tth 
Yon loitering hrver and plud blushing maid 
O liappv land’ flic bpimg that quickens thee 
Ih Unman Liberty ! 

O happy , happy land ' 


A few days later, I was gratified by a note e\pressuig emphatic and 
quits unprecedented approval of what I was labouring to effect in 
Ireland. A11 my colleagues in the earlier Nahon were either dead, 
exiled, suffering the penalties of the law of treason or fin a very 
few cases) disheartened by failure. 1 aimed to enlist recruits to 
fill titeir^places, but I did not conceal from melt new-comers the hard 
terms the service of Ireland imposed, or that the ela«ss of work to be 
dohe fi the existing condition of the country would be slow and 
obscure.' They were no longer invited, as of old, to share in literary 
Vot. un. 2 f 
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projects; reviving historical traditions or singing madrigals was scarcely 
an honest employment in such a country. Our ship was a wreck on 
the waters, floating fast towards the breakers ; whoever could help to 
raise the shattered masts aloft, or unravel the tangled ropes, would 
be thrice welcome. Carlyle’s approval was a strong incentive to press 
on. * 

“ Cuei.se A, Tuendny, October 2, 1849. 

“ Capital article, cfcsar Duffy, that in last Nation : ‘ Wanted, a few Work- 
men ! J To every word and tone of that 1 say, Amen. Stand by that; that 
is the real text to preach innumerable sermons from. Properly the one 
result to bo striven for; all other results whatsoever to bo measured pre- 
cisely by their cJToet towards accomplishing of this ! I call this the hest 
article / ever read on Ireland ; a noble * eloquence , in this, the eloquence of 
sorrow, indignation, and belief. Cart is not put before hurso in these utter- 
ances of yours, the* first time I nave ever seen that eondition observed (that 
I can remember) by any patriotic Irish writer or speaker whatsoever. 

“Steady, steady ! Hold on in that course, which will spread out wide as 
the world for you, and you will do immense good ; vi fiat /—In great haste, 
yours, “ T. Carlyle ” 

Sympathetic readers will be curious to see what sort of an article 
in, a Nationalist journal Carlyle could pronouuce the best he had ever 
read on Ireland ; and if I gratify this sentiment by printing it, the 
reader, I trust, will understand that I would do so with less hesitation 
if it were the work of any one else. 

u WANTKD, A FEW WOltKMKX. * 

“ Ireland has urgent need of workmen, able and willing to work— of men 
who will gradually create about them, each in his own eity, hamlet, or narrow 
corner, a circle uf light and vital warmth, where there is now ignorance and 
lethargy. 

“ It is singular to remark how the obscurest and the most conspicuous 
oitices of public service have become vacant together. The panorama of 
history nowhere presents a great stage so nearly deserted, or on which tile 
prizes of generous ambition are so feebly contested. 

“ Hut competitor A, high and low, must bo called forth again, and the 
ardour of a noble rivalry re-a wakened, or the hope of rebuilding Ireland 
from her ruins is a dream. Unless there are labourers sufficient for the 
labour, the very attempt becomes a cheat or a jest, 

“ Tim generous young men who last bore the heat of the contest have 
received the wages that often est pay heroic toil. They stood in tjhe front 
rank, nearest the danger, and they have been struck down. They 'are now 
pining in exile or seething in prison-ships, and Ireland, it is said, is slavishly 
indillerciit to their fate. This is the very hour when we demand with most 
confidence new recruits to fill their places. For it is in the hour of her 
moral eclipse that our country moves the proton n dost pity and devotion ; 
and the men capable of helping her in this extremity arc plainly men not to 
be enlisted by cockades or bounty, by promises of easy triumph or visions 
of personal distinction. If there be not many candidates who will under- 
take her service, knowing the wages — men ready to work in obscure toil. 
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willingly embraced and patiently persisted in, without the encouragement of 
applauding hands or glorification of any sort for the present, we have seen 
the latter end of Celtic Ireland. 

“ If there be practical capacity anywhere in this country, it never had a 
more favourable field in the world. No class of . interest is so adequately 
represented as to shut its ears to intelligible counsel, if jb could hear it, 
Few offices, under popular control, are so satisfactorily occupied that inch do 
not desire and speculat e upon a change for the bettor. The very offices of 
Government are vacant -nearly us vacant as if a revolution had given up 
Dublin Castle to the people. Whoever is able to perform the duties of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland efficiently, or Minister of Public 
Works and Industrial Progress, or Minister of Public Instruction, will find 
the place vacant, waiting for bis coining. Not the official uniform, and the 
salary, indeed ; but the power to create and guide operations, and got work 
done — the true essence of authority, 

“ The places are vacant, but tho list of candidates who have hitherto 
appeared with claims worth considering is very scanty. The difficulty in 
ejecting usurpers is exactly the want of successors worthy of succeeding ; 
and nothing more. 

il Spouting, speeching, and operations of that sort can be performed by a 
large proportion of the adult population of tin’s island. Tho faculty of 
writing sonorous and swelling sentences is nearly as common. O’Eonnoll 
made a guerilla of ruthless spcochificrs who disturb'd the peace of private 
society with the thunder of their afternoon eloquence ; and Young Ireland 
must plead guilty to having created 4 a mob of gentlemen who write with 
case/ I Jut there is no country in Europe where there is so little practical 
genius, practical skill, or fruitful practical knowledge as in Ireland, Tho 
smallest official trained in the petty routine of public business, the dullest 
intermittent commissioner who does i jobs ’ fur the Executive, has generally 
more administrative capacity than some of the best of our public men. Tho 
grand, romantic, and picturesquo fire the Irish imagination; but it plunges 
restlessly in the harness of practical work. And mark t ho result on our popular 
institutions. We have Irish members who originate nothing; Irish corpora- 
tions bankrupt in funds, character, and inlluouce ; Irish boards of guardians 
replaced by paid officials, who do the work bettor, to the deep discredit and 
permanent injury of the country. 

“ Whoever knows anything of tho administration of public institutions or 
political societies amongst us, knows that, however largo the body may be, 
the actual labour falls on half a dozen men. It does not seem possible to 
get a larger number together in Ireland who will do habitual work. Yet a 
country is framed and shaped, lost or won, not by institutions, but by tho 
individual labours of men. .Better a dozen men like Thomas Davis than uri 
Irish Parliament ; for a dozen Thomas Davises would imply that conquest, 
and many others more impossible to ordinary capacity. Such men, working 
together cordially for an honest purpose, multiply their mutual strength in 
a ratio too subtle for arithmetic. Twice live is often equal, not to ten, but* to 
ten hundred. It is precisely workmen who will work in this spirit Ireland 
has need of. 

u Our soil, climate, sea, situation — tho capacious harlxnus ro much more 
familiar to eloquence than at Lloyd’s, the mill sites, the water powers, tho 
immultiplicable treasures that lio locked up in Irish soil, of which we have 
sung and said so much -what arc they but the tools of men— the took 
with which they may glorify races, and build up States, if they will ? And 
here are the took awaiting the young men of Ireland • plentiful as they 
ever were in any country on the earth, and obedient to the hands that will 
learn to wiekl them. The devil and all bis afcgels could not keep them 
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from possessing this country if "they were worthy of it, lgven now, thinned 
nrtd scattered as they are by exile and emigration, they have immeasurably 
a stronger hold upon Ireland than the Queen, Lords, and Commons of Great 
Britain, if they had virtue to make a noble use of their capacity and 
opportunity. 

“ The waste, lairds, waste resources, waste powers, even the waste labour 
of Ireland (shut up in workhouses) is not so strange a violation of national 
economy as these waste opportunities — waste simply for want of the indi- 
vidual enterprise and action so common in other countries. In America, the 
forest is scarcely cleared by tbo Irish pioneer till a city springs up, and mill 
wheels are whirling and engines panting, and soon a hundred miles of iron 
railway links the city of yesterday with the great marts of the Republic and 
the distant centres of commerce in the Old World. In Australia, where 
the kangaroo ami the cannibal shared the silent shores a few years ago, when 
Ireland was fighting for religious liberty, cities have grown up which already 
vie in riches, and even in social organisation, with many of t he old fountain- 
heads of civilisation in Kurojie. 1 1 is true these countries have wide territory, 

* and are not pressed upon by old domineering institutions; lmt the essential 
difference does not lie here, but in the hopefulness and irrepressible energy 
with which men work in these new, growing countries. Ireland is new; 
Ireland is unexhausted and untried; and, if we set deliberately to work, 
filling up the details of a great design day by day, we would see similar results 
accomplished ; to-day clearing away old rubbish, to-morrow laying a foun- 
dation-stone ; quarrying materials hero, training workmen there; till the 
design, of which the ignorant could discern little or nothing in the rude, 
details, stood revealed at last a perfect and eternal work. 

44 Jf it be possible to get together a small number of men who understand 
these deficiencies, and will conscientiously endeavour to amend them, in* 
themselves and others, it will be a good beginning. Such a brotherhood, 
like the modern giant of steam, would find no wmk too heavy or too light 
for it. They might preach Ihr rights of the poor with the burning zeal of 
a Howard or a Vincent do Raul, and tench the ignorant with the patient, 
humble, assiduity of Gerald Griflin. At low est, they Would take car© to master 
with anxious study tbo principles of nil weighty measures prcM-ribed to the 
people, and refuse to cry out that this or that was a remedy without making 
sure as life and death that it was so. And, having made sum of tho right, 
they would refuse to sit still while anything remained to be done to advance 
and accomplish it. IreUituI is falling to ruin for want of workmen like 
these. 

4< Lot such young men as feel honestly called to help us in this design send 
u$ their names, ami they will be enrolled in a company from which we pre- 
dict substantial and permanent services to Ireland. But it is workmen w© 
want. With idle politicians, amateur politicians, trading politicians we 
propose to transact no business. One hour from the man who gives ten to 
his own proper pursuits will bo precious. Ten hours from the. student who 
is footling his spirit with heroic generous purposes, and training his intellect 
in th© school of public nilairs, will bo welcome. But no magic can turn ih© 
jaded hacks of politics, ortho fops of literature, into men fit for this com- 
pany. The fitness of candidates will be tested by the work they can accom- 
plish ; nnd this is a thermometer that takes no account of quantity of 
blatant commonplace, or of eloquent sentiments if they mean nothing, or 
not hi ug worth meaning. All candidates shall have a fair trial, tor- tbo 
successful a great prize is reserved the re-creation and government Of 
Ireland; i\ prize surely among ihe divinest that man ever aspired to win* 
Many will aim for it. 

*' * Time si owa. who will and can , 1 
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Although we begin to work in fcha midst of social disorganisation, oar 
main task U not to combat and resist, but to found and create. This is 
a work of’ a tangible, practical kind for all who are ready to undertake it. 
Vague incentives to self-reliance, and the minor morals in general, are like 
cowing chaff — no harvest grows from that kind of toil; but we purpose to 
demand precise and specific results from all who are prepared to help us in 
taking possession of our country ; results that will enrich the country and 
ennoble the workers. The drill, the jacket, and the discipline transform an Irish 
peasant into a sub-constable, with as military a carriage and as expert an eye 
and hand as a veteran of the Peninsula. A few years in a National school, 
and the boy who emerged out of a smoky and squalid cabin, shared with a 
pig, is turned into a clean and shapely youth, tit to wrestle with the world, 
and to win the match. Look at a railway porter or a railway policeman— 
the decent uniform and the punctual system soon make a now man of tho 
peasant. And this physical training is a small thing compared with tho 
result of discipline on the intellect and practical power of cultivated, aspiring 
men. The one multiplies iron, the other multiplies rarest gold of OphiV, A 
poorhouse, or a lunatic asylum, is scarcely a sadder spectacle to us than tho 
hall of the Four Courts, with its multitude of keenest faculties wasting in 
endless barrenness, wailing for work to do, which to many will never come, 
while nobler wu»*k ready to be done is waiting for them, if they would tyaru 
to do it. There will be many gloomy, discontented hearts in Ireland while 
idlencfs is counted a social distinction, and until it becomes tho point of 
honour to bo usefully employed. And this is a gospel which wo must preach 
by work done. 

‘•When Napoleon turned administrator, he proclaimed as tho issmo of his 
task that not one pauper should remain in all Franco; and that gigantic 
worker was striding towards this result when the clash of arms called him 
away from his nobler war against social disorganisation. Tn tho enormous 
l&zar-liouse of Ireland it is not out of tho range of rational ambition to attain 
the same goal. If the young men of Ireland do Ilnur duty we shall see in 
a few years a happy people sit on our soil, and the pauper workhouses 
become houses of work for free prosperous labour. Wo shall see raised on 
this solid basis that glorious temple in which Tone and Davis, O’Brien and 
Meagher aspired to worship and dovoted their lives to consecrate. That now 
nation which shall gather back beneath her wings the scattered children of 
our' race, and hid them fulfil her promised destiny. We shall see our free, 
developed, purified Ireland at last become what foreign genius has pre- 
dicted, and native genius may accomplish, Mho new and better Carthago 
of the West/ 

“This is the work of one generation. In one generation the Electorate, 
of Brandenburgh grew into the powerful, populous kingdom of Prussia. 
In tho lifetime of one man the loose, boundless, disjointed tracts of tho two 
.Russias condensed into a firm and coherent empire. The trurupiod provinces 
of Spain in the Low Countries — a huge Bog of Allen, a gigantic public work 
— arose and expanded into the Empire of the Sea in less time than our young 
men may still hop*, to live and work. 

“ And no generation of men horn into the world had nobler work to do 
if they be worthy of their destiny. 

“ If they prefer sloth and apathy, great results are of course impossible# 

If they prefer bellowing inane noise and nonsense, they are more hopelessly 
impossible. But if they will l>e wise and resolute, a great thinker has fore- 
told their victory. ‘ Even the casualties of life/ he says, 4 rfom to bow to 
the spirit that will not bow to them ; and yield to subserve a design widely 
in their first apparent tendency, they threatened to frustrate/ 

M Ireland wants a few workmen of this calibre/* 
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Among the recruits who afiswered this appeal, several had after- 
wards remarkable public careers, notably a young Munster. Catholic 
who, after forty years, is now an official entrusted with, the greatest 
industrial enterprise committed to any Irishman in our day; and a 
young Munster Protestant, who became leader of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party the House of Commons between the death of 
Mr. Butt and the rise of Mr. Parnell. Out of these speculations on 
the duty of Irishman came not all that was hoped indeed, but ' at 
any rate the Tenant League of 1 850, and the commencement of a 
Land war not yet finished, and the establishment of the first Parlia- 
mentary party of Independent Opposition. 

In the succeeding month, Carlyle surprised me by a contribution 
from his own pen. Ilere is the letter which accompanied it 

“D.KAft Dcity, — T he enclosed blotch of writing is tumbling about ray 
blotting books for a whilo past. I ought to burn it at once; but as penny 
stamps have come into the world, prefer that ynn should have the pleasure 
of Miming it. Do so, in Heaven’s name ; do what else you like, only don't 
(except to your own heart) speak of my mortal name in connection with it. 
The tiling wavers so between being something and being nothing, that, in 
short, I think you ought to have the burning of it. * Fas H ah host?.' c A 
.Friend with a surly severe fare, from Mr. Bramble’s Arboretum If iber oleum ’ 
«tc. iW.\, some such reference, if you print any portion of it. Do as you like ; 
only, you are sworn to silence deep as death, mind that. 

“Terrible <juanlity of cry for any symptom of wool that yet clearly 
appears. Nobody speaks sense (on the whole nobody there) but yourself. 
So in the. Nation too. 

“ Adieu in haste, 

44 T. Carlyle. 

VCHJELSNA, '20 fit Xorcviht'r. 

“ Can you recommend to me a reasonable collection of Irish sontfs / I do 
not care how rnhjar tlmy are, how tfce. A r c\, provided only there bo in any 
form a trace of human veracity and insight discernible in’ them. 

“Will you be so good as read the slip of paper inside; and then, having 
done iho needful, reinsert, seal and dispatch. I have marked the two 
(juestionable points with a pencil and interrogation. 

“ Fray make my respects to the good Mayor, and give him many thanks 
from mo. I have a copy of on old Kilkenny pamphlet for yuu (“Olamaenoise 
Declaration of the Irish Prelates, '* Jammy DM0 f>0)so soon as I have 
myself done with it. 

“T. c: h 

The promised pamphlet was intended for use in a book I was 
meditating at that time, a defence of the Irish at the Convention of 
.Kilkenny, under the title of “The Great Popish Rebellion." 

I printed the contribution with the sort of preliminary note he 
suggested, and strictly preserved his secret ; but he was a man who 
could not hide himself. Mr. Rintoul of the Spectator immediately 
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identified the. article as Carlyle’s, and complained that the Nation 
should talk of a surly face, when, in truth, it jvas a sweet and sym- 
pathetic one to those who understood it. Since hig death the article 
has been referred to in biographies and reviews, and printed, in 
America at any rate. The reader will like to see it, and there is no 
longer anything that needs to be concealed : 

‘•TREES OF LIBERTY. 

“FROM MO. UllAMBiaj's UKPCBUSUKU AKHOitETUif UUIKHMCUM. 

[This was tlie preliminary note in The Nation ; “A friend with a surly, satirical 
face flings in our way this banter upon * Irish indolence. 1 Very well, friend; WO 
shuttle the Devil and print your libel. Fas <t ab haute dwtru If there bo nnv seeds of 
* truth in it they will grow, when the chaff and wrappage only make manure for thorn/ 1 ] 

a Many Irishmen talk of dying, <tc., for Ireland ; ami I really believe 
almost every Irishman now alive longs in his way for an opportunity to do 
the dear old country some good. Opportunities of at once usefully and 
conspicuously 1 dying ’ for countries are not frequent, and truly tho rarer 
they are the better; but the opportunity of usefully if inconspicuously* 
living for one’s country, this was never denied to any man. Before * dying * 
for your country think, iny friends, in how many quiet strenuous ways you 
might beneficially live for it. 

4t Every patriotic Irishman (that is, by hypothesis, almost every Irishman 
now alive) who would so fain make the dear old country a present of hi# 
whole life and self, why does ho not, for example directly after rending 
this, :»nd choosing a feusihlo spot - at least, plant one tree ? That were a' 
small act of self-devotion; small, but feasible. Him such tree will never 
shelter. Hardly any mortal but could manage that hardly any mortal, if 
he were s<ri*«u.s in it, but could plant and nourish^ into growth one tree. 
Eight million trees before the present generation runout, tiiat were indubit- 
able acquisition for Ireland : for it is tffie of the barest, rugged est countries 
now known ; far too ragged a country, with patches of beautiful park and 
fine cultivation, like shreds of bright scarlet on a beggars clouted coat — a 
country that stands decidedly in new! of shell er, shade, and on*# mental fringing, 
look at its luEidscHj*) where you will. Once, us the old chroniclers write, 4 a 
squirrel (by bonding its course a little, and taking a longish leap here and 
there) could have run from (Jape Clear to tho (hunt's Causeway without 
once, touching tho ground ’ ; but now, eight million trees, anil 1 rather con- 
jecture eight times eight millions, would be very welcome in that part of the 
empire. On fruit-trees, though these too arc possible enough, 1 do not yet 
insist, but trees at least, trees. 

“ That eight million persons will b* persuaded to plant each hi# tree, wo 
cannot expect just yet ; but do thou, my friend, in silence go and plant 
thine- that thou eanst do; one most small duty, but a real one, if among 
the smallest conceivable, and a duty which henceforth it will lie a sweet 
possession for thee to have lying done, Ireland for the jme.-ent is not to be 
accounted a pleasant landscape. Vigorous corn, but thistle** end docks 
equally vigorous ; ulcers of reds i amble l>og lying black, miry and abominable 
at intervals of a few miles ; no tree shading you, nor fence that avail# to 
turn cattle— most fence# merely, as it were, soliciting the cattle In be so good 
as not to come through — by no means a beautiful country just now ! But 
it tells all men how beautiful it might be. Alas, it carries on it, as t he surface 
of this earth ever does incfTaceably legible, the physiognomy of the people 
that have inhabited it: a people of holed breeches, diily face*, ill-roofed 
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huts — a people of impetuosity and of levity-wjf vehemence, impatience, 
imperfect, fitful industry, imperfect, fitful veracity . OK, Heaven 1 there lies 
the woe of woes, which the root of all. 

44 4 Trees of Liberty/ though an Abh6 wrote a .book on them, and incal- 
culable trouble otherwise was taken, have not succeeded well in these ages. 
Plant you your eight million trees of shade, ornament, fruit : that is a 
symbol much more likely to be prophetic. Each man’s tree of industry will 
be, of a surety, his* tree of liberty ; and the sum of them, never doubt fflf it, 
will be Ireland's.” 

I probably wrote him, what it would have been discourteous to print, 
that his pleasant little paper betrayed a fundamental unacquaintance 
with Irish affairs. It was hopeless to reforest a country where, if 
a tenant planted his seed or sapling, and tended it until it became a 
mature tree, the law declared it to be the property of the landlord, 
without a scrap of compensation to the man who reared it. 

Next month he did the next best thing to encouraging what he 
thought right, he discouraged what he thought wrong, always with a 
• gracious frankness characteristic of the man, but impossible to the 
Carlyle whom a heedless public have latterly invented for themselves. 

“Chklska, 0 Ik December, 1849. 

44 Dear Duffy, — Head the enclosed testimony (if you have a pair of 
spectacles at hand), and show it to the contributor who denounces Har- 
greaves 1 appointment to the Encumbered Estates Commission as a Minis- 
terial job— thereby instigating mo and others against Hargreaves and the 
Ministers. The fact is other than your contributor supposes ; the fact in 
not so at all. .Let him in future know this ; or do you at any rate, who abhor 
injustice to anybody, keep it in view on occasion. My correspondent is a 
man of the strictest voracity and equity, and even of a pedantic scrupulosity 
in regard to exactness. Poor fellow, hearing my righteous indignation 
against Hargreaves and Co., he went gently into the matter, and twd 
days ago surprised me (ami, indeed, bored me : for 1 hail forgotten Har- 
greaves, and eared and care nothing about him) with letters from barristers, 
verbal testimonies, «fcc. iVc., which I cannot for a moment refuse to take as 
decisive evidence that Hargreaves, probably, is a truly able man in this 
business, and that his appointment indisputably is not a job, but tbc host 
the poor men could do for the service of Ireland. 4 Copy me that testimony/ 
T said, selecting the first road to me, 4 and it shall go whore right will 1)0 
done upon it. 1 And so there you have it ; and so J, at least, am quit of it, 
and of my indignation on this subject for ever and a day ! 

44 We sometimes get the Nation on Saturday night ; but the last two times 
your man, I think, lias been too late, for it has failed. Quicken him a little'; 
punctualise him — that might be worth while. 

u Adieu. 

«T. Carlyle” 

At the beginning of 1850 Carlyle commenced to isfcue the finnou& 
* Latter-Day Pamphlets/ 1 He sent me No. 1, and my acknowledg- 
ment of it brought this note : 
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44 Latte n Day Pajupiw-eto. — Irish Errors. 

44 Chelsea, 13M February , 1850. 

“Dear Duffy,-* As yon seem to take an interest in the 4 Latter-Day 
Pamphlets/ I have directed the publisher to send you a copy of No* 2 and. 
the others that follow. I also gave him your admonition about speed on the 
Irish side of his affairs. The 4 edited ' is a mere figure of speech, I am afraid. 
Alone under the stars, with nothing but all the dogs of the parish barking 
for accompaniment : this is once more like to be my history in the present 
ugly feat of walking against time ! I should he inhmtcly gratified, and 
delivered at once from a variety of very ghastly emotions, if any true brother 
Out of Adam's general posterity could join himself to me, and with a 
* Pamphlet ' in the orthodox vein ; but there is nowhere that I kuow of any 
prospect or probability of such ; so we must try to do without him, os in 
former cases. In myself I seem to see some dozen or so of Pamphlets, which 
if I can get fairly uttered (a doubtful point in the state of health, state of 
<fcc. «fcc., I am in), it will be an extraordinary relief to my own inner man ; 
nnd tho dogs of the parish, and even the parish itself, and the universe to 
boot, shall be right welcome to do whatever is their part in tho concert,* 
according to their own judgment of that. 

Ifoay for me, therefore, and wish me well through this adventure : 1 mean 
to speak more plainly than is usual upon a good many things. Tho world, 

I think, had better be burnt than stand as it at present does, God help it 
ami us ! 

The yutio/i does not yield me much that l entirely approve of, except 
your own articles, which run like, a rivulet of light and human sense through 
a great continent of very turbid ineanite and dim materials. Do not let 
that patriot abuse poor Clarendon and his cigars any more ! Ills lordship 
is not a crapulous man by any means or in any sense : he learned to smoke 
in Spain, and is glad to solaeo himself with an innocent whiff in the middle 
of his troubles*; really the style of, that censure is canine, not hy any means 
above the vice regal phantasm of a Government, but below it, and incapable 
of mending it. Also, don’t rejoice over the ‘ Breaking up of the British 
Empire': the British Empire is nothing like broken up yet, nor like to )>e 
for a thousand years to come, 1 may prophesy. Nor is it durhonourablo to 
you to be an Englishman, but honourable, if you bad oven been born a 

Jtoinan or Spartan, withal. Believe me Alas, I find this is only a 

half sheet ; so must say adieu. 

44 Yours always truly, 

44 T. Caiilvi.k. 

“You talked of coming over 4 al>out New Year's Day/ but have not 
come.” 

In one of the 48 Latter-Day Pamphlets the one named (< Downing 
Street ” — Carlyle, after pouring a torrent of contempt and obloquy on 
Parliament, whose only function in these times was to select some 
insignificant individual to be First Minister for a little gpac& 
suggested that the thing might be done better and decidedly cheaper 
hy transferring the authority to the Times newspaper. It must have 
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tickled the philosopher’s midriff to find this mad banter taken 
seriously by one of his admirers, who was willing to subscribe £10 a 
year towards setting up a newspaper which should supersede Parlia- 
ment in the minds of all reasonable people. This was the subject 
of Carlyle’s next letter. 

A Pater to Supersede Parliament. The First Tenant-Right 
t Movement. 

“Chelsea, ZVh July, 1850, ' 

“ Dear Puffy, — The enclosed note- -otherwise a model in its way — brings 
me in mind of poor old Ireland, and of this time twelvemonth on the street 
of Strnnorlar, where 1 saw you hist. Take the note, therefore, and a transient 
sincere blessing from mu along with it. Look at 4 p. 17’ (of 4 Downing Street’), 
however, if you chance to have it within reach, and then let us lift up both 
our hands, and bless the anonymous Coleraine friend. 

44 These 4 Pamphlets’ are now out of my hands, thank Cod. The last of 
them is waiting for August in the printer’s or publisher's hands, and that 
* ugly piece of work, like some others, lias been got into the rear. Such a 
universal liowl of astonishment, indignation, and condemnation seldom rose 
around a poor man before. Voice of the 4 universal dog- kennel’ — Whap 
tliap ! How* wow! No human response hitherto, or hardly any, but that 
also will come so far as needful I have no doubt. Thank your Nation critic, 
however ; the news of such insight on his part was really welcome. 

My poor liver is gone almost to destruction with all this, and with the 
summer heats, and other fell etceteras, 1 seldom in my life felt more 
entirely worn down, and am now straight for the country -Glamorganshire 
(8. Wales), most likely, there to lie perfectly silent for some three weeks, 
and after that, Scotland, (fee. tee., perhaps, for a good long while. 

44 Your 4 Tenaut Agitation’ looms out very big cm me, and f must gay it 
wears a more business-like aspect than any of the previous 4 agitations,’ and, 
1 could fancy, may give work to all the ‘authorities’ (on your side of the 
water and ours) for a generation or two to come ! Yes, that, is the heart of 
the matter, and a terrilic universe of 1 work 5 Lies there before wo get to a 
solution of it! Com fait a ha capo' -to end one must begin. That is truer, 
too. tSaaviter in Mndo then, and God bo with you. 

44 Yours ever truly, 

14 T. Carlyle.” 

The following is the passage from il Downing Street ” referred to : — 

44 The notion that any Government is or can Ih» a No-govcrument, without 
the deadliest peril to all noble, interests of the Commonwealth, and by 
degrees, slower or swifter, to all ignoble ones also, and to the very gully 
drainer and thief lodging-houses and Mosaic sweating establishments, and 
at last without destruction to such No-government, itself- -was never my 
notion, and I hope it will soon cease altogether to be the worlds or to he any- 
body’s. But if it bo the correct notion, as the world seems at present to 
Hatter itself, I point out improvements and abbreviations. Dismiss your 
National Palaver: make t be Times newspaper your national palaver, which 
needs no t>eor- barrels or hustings, and is cheaper in expense of money and of 
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falsity a thousand and a million-fold. JJave an economical red-tape drilling 
establishment (it were easier to devise such a thing than a right modern 
University)^ and fling out your orange-skin among the graduates, when you 
want a new Premier.” 

And here is the letter from the Coleraine correspondent : — 

“ Coleraine, July HUt . 

“Dear Sir, — You mention an admirable project in p. 17 of your 
* Downing Street/ But why should nob something be done as well as 
said? There is smalt chance for such a project if it l»c put before the 
said 4 Palavering Parliament/ Why not do something yourself ? Say you 
start a paper at the beginning of next session ; you write a leading article 
now and then, to explain the pros and eons of certain questions before the 
ilouso, to explain the nature of the difficulties which it is necessary to meet, 
and to give statistics when necessary, and let the rest of the paper be open 
to any M.P., in the way you propose, if your objection to this be of a 
pecuniary nature, J for one would readily subscribe ,i*10 a year until there 
an> sufficient funds to carry it on, and surely V should not be tho only ono 
who would give as much. You find fault with others who talk and do not 
act, and therefore .1 suppose you yourself ever ready to act in earnest ! Pray 
forgive mo also if it be very impudent of me to address you thus. 1 sincerely 
wish you well, a ud am anxious for the good of my country, and would do 
all l could to benefit any follnw-rrcal ure, and care, not to have my nniu$ 
known. Let me repeat that if 1 hear that any such plan will bo adopted, 

1 shall not he remiss in subscribing from niv own funds, and in persuading 
those real >L1\V with whom f am acquainted, to write instead of speaking, 
and in inducing the mere effigy M.P/s to assist you with their subscriptions, 

“ Yours sincerely.” 

In the year 1 &-*>() I was deeply engaged in a task, which had 
Carlyle’s warm sympathy, the organisation of a Tenant League to 
secure fair rents and permanent tenure for Irish farmers. During 
our journey in the previous autumn J had obtained the assent of many 
provincial gentlemen to the scheme, which was launched as soon as 
the public mind had been prepared for it by the press. Carlyle 
watched its progress with constant interest from tho date when it 
was first foreshadowed in the Nation lilt a career of practical action 
commenced. 


The Irish I’icorleu. 

Scotshjhg, KrjcLj-:rr:wiAs t X It 
*V/ >/. Jf>, ItOo, 

Dear Derry,- I am very glad to have a word from you again, f ran 
into South Wales, directly after writing to you, and then lay in the utmost 
attainable inaction for three weeks ; after which, nearly other three weeks 
ago, I mine over hither to my Scottish birlhliind, when your letter soon 
found me — where I have been ever since, endeavouring uith all my might 4 
to keep free of every botheration (a diflicult problem in ibL world !) and to 
continue doing absolutely nothing. I do not even speak, unless-* it cannot bo 
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helped. Amid those old scenes of infancy, which have grown so supernatural 
to me, peopled with mere ghosts and inarticulate memories, I find silent 
ocupation enough ! One is much called to sink, silent, at intervals, in this 
Babel of a world, and let the turbid elements settle into sediment .a little. 
Could I abolish grouso-shooting, and doom all the wasted classes, to sit os I 
am now doing , for a month each year, what immeasurable quantities of 
manure should I precipitate out of every mind, and out of the poor world's 
, business, by that act alone ! 

“The Nation comes to me, round by London, on Tuesdays; everything 
Irish has got a new impressiveness since I saw the poor old land with my 
eyes. Depend upon it, l have by no means forgotten poor old Ireland, nor 
the people that dwell there. A strange ragged, still beauty is in my 
memory of Ireland ; a country bare and waste, and poor, but noble never- 
theless; poor souls, how kind itiul patient all the people too were with me 
and 4 never minded * my sulky humours ! From no human soul in Ireland 
that I can bethink me of did 1 get one uncivil ward or look. 4 A kind of 
nobleman thrown into the poor-house (by whisky ami other sins and mis- 
fortunes)’, really tin's is in some sort t he definition of poor Ireland ; shall get 
out of the poor-house and cast away the sins and whiskies yet, if it please 
heaven ! I have told certain proud Yankees on occasion, 4 Well, you have 
many dollars, immensities of bacon, molasses, and such like ; but there never 
yet was a soul of you that could bring r« Coolun* out of it, much less teach 
Europe Christianity in old days ; bo patient with poor old Ireland, 1 tell 
you 1’ Ireland, it is to be hoped, will learn wisdom by experience at last; 
learn to know a lie from tin; truth a little when it hears it, and no more 
expend its breath and hope upon 4 Mullaghroast Caps/ and the like Dom- 
daniel-waro (authentic produce of the devil, however line it looks); Ireland 
will cease to ho a lie to itsolf, and gradually become a truth; every Irishman 
that does not lie to himself is helping her towards that ! 

44 You never did a wiser thing than that of excluding stum moratory from 
, the Tenant League; I duly noticed that fact, with good hope at the time. 
And on the whole, i continue to say your present % agitation 1 looks more 
like doing work than any 1 have ever seen in Ireland, But the work, alas 
is immense, and (Jod only knows when or how it will bo got done. * Itent 
by a valuation 1 is not intrinsically wo unfeasible — nay, so unusual — witness 
the old usury la ws only abolished in those years ; but it is utterly at variance 
with all the free trade, laissez-faire and other strongest tendencies of this 
poor time; and (hough said tendencies appear to me mostly mean and 
wooden, and nine-tenths untrue, yet it is precisely the true tenth that rules at 
present. In fact, to succeed altogether, you must have a new era, no less ! 
Nay, I cannot but perceive that 4 fixity of tenure/ with such a set of tenants 
as you now have in I reland, w ould never do, though you even could get it 
—that in fact, independently of all obstacles on the landlord’s, parliament* 
and official sides of the question, there is a total unprepareduess on the part 
of the population : 4 more ado than a dish to wash/ as the proverb says 
before you attain this same new era of justice on the land question ! Never- 
iNafe?l esK ' * must sa ? always, pause not, use all your courage, all your wisdom 

needs m # A peculiarly aweet. pathetic Irish air is the “ Coolun.” 
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in continually advancing i You will do good in evety way, if you advance 
wisely ; every step you secure is a laying bare of new intolerable abuses; a 
bringing of the Grand Problem (in all its figures, moral, political, social, not 
agricultural alone, and not Irish alone), nearer to the thoughts of the 
practical necessities *of all men, and thus nearer to its only possibility of 
solution. Like other tmch problems it will be solved by slow degrees (I 
suppose) so soon as all men feel that they cannot live without solving it — 
not much sooner I doubt. 

“One thing, it strikes me, will become in the cotinfe of your struggle 
much more apparent than it now is: The necessity of that ‘ raiment huj of 
paupers * in which I see clearly, and nowhere else* at all, the beginning of 
now government, and the necessary advancement towards that, for tho 
afflicted world in this epoch. Suppose every Irish 4 free* tiller of tho earth, 
ho soon as he declared himself a * free * beggar in need of Indian meal from 
his poor brothers, fell at once into the hands of an agricultural Sir Duncan 
Macgregor, and became a * well commanded 1 tiller of the soil, doing his feat 
as your green police do theirs ; and not only relieving all men from tho 
burden of him, but gallantly exterminating bogs, and approving himself a 
blessing to the earth and to all men. * T leave you to compute a little what 
boundless relief to all interest whatsoever would lie there ; free space granted 
to laissez-faire, and all extint principles of proceeding to try themselves 
agaiasb the fact, and run their very utmost without shackles on their feet.* 
IF they proved c<j mil to tho problem of the nineteenth eon tury, well and 
good ; if (as I see to he inevitable) they proved unoipml, at least they (what 
was good in them) would be able to last longer, and to see their successors 
rr.ady before departing hence. Those things, l fancy, will gmdually come 
athwart you He re and so many others of the like genus, either in thin or 
some other form of tho ‘Tenant Agitation,’ and whatsoever real vorh you 
do in that is done for behalf of these also, which lie so far away from tho 
general thought* at present, but will laconic, if I mistake not, very familiar 
to it by and by ! 

“Lucas. I do believe, is capital in his present place. Give him my com- 
pliments and true good wishes for that and all other real service to Ireland 
that may lie in him. When he took to Catholicism tirst (which seemed to 
me «<> distracted an operation), and I heard what he had to say about Irish 
tenants and landlords, I could not help recognising the finger of heaven in 
his change of religion. 

“ No Irish ‘list of good members,’ nor indeed of English, has fa Hen in my 
way. They are a dreadfully scarce commodity, 1 imagine. Nevertheless 
you must, seek for them, as for the vital air of your undertaking The room 
honestly yon seek the better is your chance both of finding what i>, and of 
calling forth a set far worthier to be found, in time coming. And so, good 
speed to you, in this and in nil other honourable couim*.*; and adieu for tho 
present. With kind remembrances to Mrs. Duffy and Mrs. fa Man, 

“ Yours ever truly, 

“ T. 1 

This was the era of Cardinal Wiseman's arrival in England and 
the clamour about Fapal aggression. I confidently counted on seeing 
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Carlyle vehement against the Insensate outcry of ignorance and 
bigotry, but the Old Covenanter, who lay beneath . all his later day 
philosophy, awoke. We in Ireland were warned to take no offence, 
and were not, he conceived, in the least manner aimecl&t in the business, 
but when Parliament met we got a full share of the tempest, * 

" Chelsea, j December 2, i860. 

“.Dear Duffy, —Will you send me the exact name and address of Shine 
I^ilor ■ is he not John, or something else beside Shine ? As to the address, 
J suppose Killarney itself will do, if he is still resident in his castle there- 
abouts. Item : the Christian name of Dr. Cane, Kilkenny. I am to send 
(as you perhaps guess) a certain volume to each of the gentlemen, by way 
of testifying, in a most imperfect manner, what a remembrance I have of 
them. A u de*tni ! 

“You seem to make rapid way with your Tenant Association; indeed, I 
see clearly that is the direct road into the centre of the abyss : fact Us descensus 
Averni. , if you will take the metaphor in good part, for surely if the world's 
cloaca hare any bottom, 1 do clearly perceive it lies there. 

“Our poor old friend the Pope has committed a sad blunder in sending 
his pasteboard cardinals with their Bull thunder over to us just now! All 
men think it an impertinence and futile infatuation on the part of the old 
gentleman ; and among tho general mass of the English people there is such 
an uproar as I have not seen for twenty year* past, of which 1 cannot say, 
for my own part, that 1 altogether disapprove. The Pope may depend upon 
it, we will by no means come hack to him ; never through all eternity p to 
him ! Wo may find worse fellows, too (nay, 1 expect far worse). Por the 
rest, I warn you in any ease to take no offence against us, you in Ireland, 
for wo do not in the least moan you ! That is truth, and I am very glad to 
soo tho Nation teaching that, and hope you will all along keep it well in 
mind. 

“The Xalion, in point of real talent (bating perhaps a little worldly wisdom, 
and samir faire which is not quite its forte), seems to me the cleverest weekly 
paper t read. Really on Saturday nights there is none of them that (spite 
of tho exotic colour) has so much the ring of (he real metal in it. Go on 
and prosper! I have had some difficulty to defend you, to myself and others, 
for voting against the i Godless colleges.’ Beware of that: look on both 
sides of that ! What if this that poor, dark, angry menials now' call ‘God- 
less colleges’ were actually the beginning of tho real religion of tho future 
for Ireland, and for us nil ; destined to live, and rise ever higher heavenward 
(T grant on occasion) ; hut wo are travelling, these three centuries now, 
quite in the opposite direction, and have not, I think (for all our bleeding 
feet and bad weather) tho smallest, vestigo of a notion to turn back ! In brief, 
it will not surprise mo at all if, when the Parliament meets, a law (after 
infinite jargon) is passed to send Wiseman & Co. about their business again, 
and prohibit any British subject henceforth from importing ware of that 
kind into this country. The beautiful 4 principles of toleration * — in which 
f myself do not believe a jot — will receive some illustration in this business; 
and to me, sure enough (if I could have patience with the vile temporary 
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dust), this beating of humbug against humbug is the destruction of nonsense 
to such and such extent, and ou^ht to be regarded 4 s a gain. Heaven love 
you always, dear Duffy. I meant only to write a word, and you see ! 

u Yours always, 

“T.Oas&tu. 1 ' 

The reference to the “ Godless colleges ” had this meaning* Wien 
the scheme of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland was proposed by Sir 
Robert Peel, the Catholic bishops were divided upon the question of 
accepting or rejecting them. A majority of the bishops were pre- 
pared to accept and support them on condition that certain not 
unreasonable amendments were made for the better protection of the 
faith and morals - of students. The amendments were refused, and a 
Synod of the Catholic Church of Ireland declared that the institutions 
as they stood were dangerous to faith and morals. Under these cir- 
cumstances I advised that Catholic pupils should not be sent to these 
colleges till the necessary reforms were conceded. 

John Stcakt Mill. 

In 1851 the Council of the Tenant League determined to invite 
John Mill to represent an Irish county, that lie might advocate in 
Parliament the principles of land tenure taught in his Political 
Economy. Mr. Lucas and I were authorised to communicate with 
him on the subject. Lucas was not able to go to London at the 
rime, and ns it was necessary I should sec Mr. Mill at once, I asked 
Mr. Carlyle to introduce me. IIo complied promptly. He could do 
this much without scruple lie said, but 1 must understand that Mill 
and he had ceased to see much of each other in later times, as, in 
fact, they had nothing at all in common. Mill had one faculty in 
great perfection, he possessed the power of setting forth his opinions 
with a lucidity which no one in England could match. What be 
aimed to make you see you saw ns plainly as a conspicuous object set 
in the sunshine. But he had the habit of approaching everything by 
the way of logical analysis, and when he brought that method to bear 
upon a question he got out of it nearly all it could yield him. There 
were probably quite other qualities in it, not at all to bo detected by 
logical analysis, and altogether unsuspected by him. Of the true 
relations of things in the universe Mill had small insight or none. 
He was inclined to scream and shriek about matters of no real 
importance and to believe in unrealities of various sorts. 

After pausing a little for anything I might have to say, he proceeded : 
At one time we saw a good deal of Mill. In the Reform Mill era 
he was an innocent young creature, with rich auburn hair and gentle 
pathetic expression, beautiful to contemplate ; but a domestic embroil- 
ment drove him to adopt a secluded monastic sort of life, in which 
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people saw little of him but the work he did. His life had been 
wrecked by a Platonic, and quite innocent, affection for a married lady 
who had since become his wife, concerning whom he had got possessed 
by an idea; or, indeed, a series of ideas, which were altogether absurd 
and insupportable. He regarded her as the paragon of womankind, 
which she was not by long odds ; far otherwise than a paragon one 
might safely say. She was the daughter of a Radical doctor, who 
married her to Taylor, a Radical and Socinian, an honest, simple, sort 
of man, who had no doubt that the ideas which prevailed among this 
class of persons afforded a sufficient solution for all the hard problems 
of life* 

W. J. Fox, who had a chapel in Finsbury where he patronised 
Peter and Paul as ignorant but well-intentioned persons, and delivered 
prayers which some one described as the most eloquent prayers that 
ever were addressed to ( mimicking and laughing) a British audience t 
Fox had probably the Taylors among his congregation, at any rate, he 
came to know that Mrs. Taylor, a vivacious little body, who found her 
life among the Socinians wearisome, and he told her that John Mill 
was the man among the human race »to relieve in a competent manner 
her dubieties and difficulties. He brought Mill to see her ; and Mill, 
who had probably never before looked into a woman's face, was spell- 
bound. She was a shrewd woman, with a taBte for coquetry, and she 
took possession of Mill and wrapped him up like a cocoon. He used 
to go to her in all his trouble to be comforted, and in all his 
difficulties to bo guided, and probably to be flattered a little besides. 

From that time all Mill’s enjoyments in life centred in her. 
Taylor remonstrated with her on the extent to which the intimacy 
was carried ; but sho told Ijim he might blow up' the house if it 
seemed good to him, but she could not, under any circumstances, 
give up this friendship as she would probably call it. There were 
children to be considered, and he thought he had better endure the 

thing than make a clamour and a catastrophe The elder Mill, 

John's father, James Mill, was a skilful and experienced man ; while 
he was editor of a newspaper in London he wrote a history of British 
India remarkable for its curious acquaintance with the laws and 
customs of the natives. It was a book still worth reading, John 
when he began writing used to produce long sounding essays on 
human affairs, very clear in style and expression, and with bits of 
knowledge too, even considerable bits at times, but, on the whole, .not 
meaning much. Old Sterling, the thunderer, used to say there was 
a good deal of sawdust in them. 

Mrs. Carlyle, who was present, said Mrs,' Mill was not the pink of 
womankind as her husband conceived, but a peculiarly affected 
empty body. She was not easy unless she startled you with vmpt* 
peeted sayings. If she was going to utter something kind $nd 
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affectionate she spoke in a ha*d stern voice. If she wanted to be 
alarming or uncivil she employed the most honeyed and affectionate 
tones. “ Come down and see tis/’ sb*‘ said one day (mmic&irtff Asr 
tone), 11 you will be charmed with onr house, it is so mil qf rats.” 
“ Rats! * cried Carlyle. “ Do you regard them as an attraction ? ? 
“ Yes,” (piano) u they are such dear, innocent creatures." 

Mrs. Carlyle at the same time told me the story now sufficiently 
known of how the first volume of the c< French Revolution w got 
burnt. When Mill suddenly appeared at Cheyne Row to announce 
the misfortune, he looked so like the ghost of Hamlet's father, that 
she knew some catastrophe must have occurred, and exclaimed 
involuntarily, “ Gracious Providence, he has gone off with Mrs. Taylor V* 
but happily the misfortune proved to be a more remediable one. 

Carlyle went on to say that when he came down to London his 
intimacy with Mill was for a considerable time close and regular. 
The Sabbath bells were not more certain than Mill’s friendly visit to 
Cheyne Row. lie could not account for this intimacy suddenly 
ending; neither had altered in fundamentals, nor were they further 
from agreeing than they bad always been. 

I suggested that if Mill had heard his estimate of Mrs. Taylor this 
would account for the change. 

Mr. Carlyle and I called on Mr. Mill, who states in his auto- 
biography the decision he came to on the proposal from Ireland.* X 
knew Mr. Mill from that time till his death, and regarded him as one 
of the most just, upright, and valiant of men. 

The Encumbered Estates Act threw a great deal of the land of 
Ireland into the market at this time at prices unexpectedly low; 

I thought a national effort ought to bo made to enable the occupying 
tenants to purchase these estates,* and I framed a plan of a Small 
Proprietors’ Society for this purpose, which had the good fortune to^ 
secure the sympathy and approval of Cobden, Bright, and Mill, and 
some the best men in Ireland. It is to the prospectus of this * 
Society Carlyle’s next letter refers. 

41 CliKLSKA, Apnl 2ft, 1S.M. 

4 *Dbah Ditvfy, — l think your Prospectus perfect; it 1 ms colour enough 
left ; all you have taken out of it is the Angry controversial smoke, whatever 
could obstruct the clearness, which is hero perfect, that of an object seen by 
sunlight under the general azure of the sky. Few things ran soetn more 

* U n In thus Nummary of my untoward life, 1 have now arrived at the period at whleh 
my tranquil and retired existence a* a writer of books wan to Ik* exchanged for the 
hw congenial occupation of a member of the llou*uof Common* The proposal made 
to me early in 1H<U> by mtna elector* in Westminster, did not present tin idea to roe for 
the first* time. It wa# not men the first offer 1 bad rceHUcd, for, more than fen 3 cars 
previous, in consequence of my ojnnions on the Irish Land Question, Mr. Lu«hi# and 
Mr. Puffy, in the name of the popular ]>arty in Ireland, ottered to bung me into 
PftyUatneni foi an Irish count v, which they could easily hate duhe ; but the Incom- 
patibility of a ah at in Parliament, with the office I then held in the India House, 
pmiwktiy&mt consideration of the vropemf:**- Autobiography oj Mn Stuart MM. 

voumi. 2 u 
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creditable ; certainly nothiug at all in any best Irish programme ire havo 
lately seen. In reading, I almost feel a kind of desire to invest money in 
the scheme myself— if I had any money worth investing t 

“ At page* 22 you speak of draining and improving (to the extent of. main 
drains and roads) the estates you purchase, which, undoubMJjy* is Very 
proper so far, before allotting them : but you will have to specify the limits 
of that a little more, 3 suppose. The statement at this point of the Prospectus 
startled my attention as a new circumstance, perhaps some warning pf it 
could be introduced hbout page 10 with advantage ? Indeed, I do not quite 
know about those * quarter shares/ whether to vote for them or not ; nor, iu 
fact, about any detail of the plan is my vote good for much. I used to 
believe immensely in small farms ; and certainly the best people of the 
labouring class I have ever seen lived in that manner : but there goes much 
more than a small farm to such a result ; and failures enough (in an ever- 
in creasing proportion) have become manifest to me withal. Brief * he who 
is a free man * will do rather well in small culture, which is his true position 
if he is poor; will in small culture or in big; but he who is ‘not free/ 
again, whom Nature has made a fool and a slave («.£., too foolish and too 
slavish for his difficult position), bo will never do well, unless, perhaps, if 
well ordered and compelled ; and it is a pity to put any portion of our poor 
old Mothers surface under the control of such a one, if we could help it. 
democracy, here iis elsewhere, I clearly see, is not possible : but, on the other 
hand, your * aristocracy Good Heavens 1 Ho you must even do your best 
according to the day and hour. Huroly, by this method, you may hope to 
push out the finest of your Irish peasantry, these likeliest to be able to live 
as 1 free men’ under our terrible pressures; and for every one of those you 
can retain within the four seas gods and men will be obliged to you ! The 
others they had bettei go to America, or even to final chaos, than live as 
they huve long been doing: I deliberately say so. But they are not, I 
betievo, going either of these roads just yet; theyaie pouring over into 
Scotland and England (Watt’s st$am engine is worth a million of 
O’Oonnells and stump-orator 4 Liberators ?’) ; and are fast making us all 
^fnto one uniform mess of pottage, which 1 cannot but admit is fair to the 
Three Kingdoms and her sacred Majesty and Do. ! < >h Heaven ! one tries to 
laugh at the things (in this poor epoch), and they are terrible and M#ted as 
the baling of the Lords right-hand upon Iniquity and Quackery and 
Doggery too long continued. 

u Did you over read a small octavo volume, almost 150 years old (London 
1703, X think), called * Fletcher of SaltounV Works’? I recommend it to 
you for n' couple of evenings. A proud Scotch gentleman, a noble Scotchman, 
he will show you an advocacy of * Repeal * conducted not d la wtump-Oraior, 
and yet not destined or deserving to succeed at all on those terms, also a 
Scotland not so unlike your present Ireland ; on the whole, a variety of 
rather curious things, and tho soul of a right gallant man for one, and wiH 
repay perusal well 1 promise you. 

“ Your ladyciitic is getting very wild upon Leigh Hunt, woman, Ac. 
Beautiful alcoholic steam too; but it requires to be resolute^ tooted, 
rectified, and condensed, if we are ever to swallow it with gatirftofito*> 

u Adieu, yours ever truly, 

T. QtSBkuL" 
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1 may mention that this scheme came to nothing because it had 
the misfortune to include among its directors John Sadlier, M.P., 
who made his final exit from the world on Hampstead Heath, in 
owmmsJ^Boes familiar to the reader. He was chairman 1 of a bank 
in Enghted, and of another in Ireland, and an attorney deeding with 
real property on a prodigious scale, and was supposed to he a buttress 
to the society. When we were about to commenoe operations, how- 
ever, he wished to transfer onr account to the two bpnks with which he 
waS connected, from the Bank of Ireland announced in the prospectus, 
and to sell the society half a dozen estates which he had on hand, 
remnants I fancied of purchases which had not proved successful. As 
projector of the society, answerable to the country for its character 
and probity, I positively refused my consent. The majority of the 
directors, however, were disposed to support the man with great 
reputation for practical ability, and who carried the proxies of several 
capitalists ready to snpport our scheme. Thereupon I publicly 
retired, specifying the need whioh had arisen for doing so, and the 
society gradually dwindled away and came to nothing. 

Among the friends whom I introduced to Carlyle during the Irish 
visit was Dr. Murray, Senior Professor of Theology in Maynooth 
College. He was a man of vigorous intellect and many accomplish- 
ments, peculiarly familiar with the English classics, and master of a 
style which has been rarely excelled for poignancy and lucidity. ITo 
wished to become an Edinburgh .Reviewer. T asked Carlyle to aid 
him, which he did promptly and cordially. Here is bis letter on the 
subject : 

u Clll5LHF\* Jtmuartj 150, lftjft 

“ Beak l)i - I will ehooi’fully do all 1 can for l)r, Murray ; anil indeed 
have alirady as good as done so. of which J hope communicate to yon the 
issue in a day or two. J have descried Dr. Murray and hi« project to the 
editor in question this morning, and put the <j nation to him ; Will you 
deliberately read his paper if he send one < By this meaufl, taking part of 
the risk upon myself, I think the problem may perhaps be a little abrkkfed^ and 
the nek of the other parties less. You shall hear at once w hat answer there 
is; till then, keep silence, please. My conviction is that any deli bei ate essay 
of Dr. Murray^ would decidedly deceive the trouble of reading by an editor; 
and doubtless I could to have managed it in genet al, and perhaps with this 
entangled bine and yellow in particular; but, as f said, it will be surer, and 
may piobnbly Ik* briefer, to proceed as now. 

4i Can you send me. one of these days, Dr. Kennedy V address- the doctor 
of whom T saw so much in Ihiblin, who is Pitt Kennedy's brother, and uho 
lives somewhere in tjho southern outskirts, 1 think -a well know u man ? No 
haste abput it, only don t quite forget. 

j*t am truly sony to hear that your land scheme has come to ruin in ho 
provoking and paltry a way. There can nothing be don*, then, for the poor 
at present ( Nothing by express enactment or arrangement ; 
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but they must follow the dmnb law of their positions, and rink, rink, till 
they do come upon i-oek ? I rather judge so; nothing considerable, either 
for them or for any people or object whatsoever ; all objects having got so 
frightfully enigmatic (hideous and unintelligible, aa the old official imtjke 
drop off them), ami our chief interpreter of enigmatic realities feeing Lord 
John at this moment— an interpreter that probably defies the world for his 
fellow, if ue consider wbero be is and when he is? Well, there is no help; 
we must all get down to the rocks ; we are in a place equivalent to 
every true soul and interest) till we do get thither ; there, and there oaily, 
on the eternal basis, can there be any 1 heavon ] and land of promise for the 
sous of Adam (sons of Hudson, millionaire and penniless alike, X exclude). 
Thither must we, as God live — and God knows many of us will have a good 
bit to go before we arrive there, and will neod considerable thrashing and 
tossing before the chaff bo well beaten off us, T guess. It is the disntallest 
epoch, and yot one of the grandest — like a putrid Golgotha with immortality 
beyond it; I do verily believe (in figurative language) comjvarable to a 
* resurrection from the de*id ’ It is in such way I look at it, in silence generally, 
and welcome even a Brummagem Cromwell of the French as a clear step 
forward. Five-ami thirty years of Parliamentary stump oratory, all endfhg 
in less than nothing; now let us try drill-sergoantry a little even under these 
sad terms 1 I find the talk of Fiance to be, and to have been, much madder 
than oven llioir silence is like to be. God is great. 

“ "You are dreadfully unjust to what you call * England * in almost all you 
say about Ireland, and in general your interpretation of the former hated 
entity is altogether mistaken, too often (I swear to you) at once lamentable 
and absurd ! 1 forgave it, as before, but pray always it might alter. There 

seems to me no possibility of profit in tnat direction. I had a letter from a 
brother of Mitchol the other day, who dates Washington, an inquiring 
struggling, ingenuous, and ambitious kind of nature, lowborn, for John's 
sake, 1 made some reply. Adieu, I hope only for a few days. 

“ Yours always, 

“ T. Carlyi*b * 

Dr, Murray contributed to the Edinburgh Kevin# for a brief period, 
during the editorship of Mr. Enipson. When Cornewall Lewie 
succeeded him in the editorial chair, he made objection to something 
in an article submitted to him, and Dr. Murray seized the occasion to 
retire altogether. In a note on the subject to me, he said : 

41 A strong religious scruplo got into my hood about being connected with 
the Edinburgh Renew, Though professedly a literal y and political journal, 
yet, of late years especially, it had become rather theological — the theology 
being, of course, of a -very bad stamp. It occurmi to me that there wad an 
impropriety in my contributing to Mich a periodical. 1 reasoned myself opt 
/Jjfthib— still I felt very uncomfortable, though keeping my uneasiness 
sill to myself. There were four articles out of nine in the January numbed 
and two in the last number, mm e or less of this character* Lewis’s noth 
a heavy weight off my mind.' 1 
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* PiSBAKfJ. 

• At titer General Election of 1858, I came into Parliament, ?nd 
attended | printer session towards tlie dose of that year. I visited 
tJfteyne »f whenever it was practicable, and on Sunday afternoon 
had generally a walk with Carlyle in some of the parks, When he 
Was not disposed to walk ho hod chairs brought to the grass plot, 
behind his house, and tranquilly smoked a long, clay pipe, with a 
friend or two sitting or standing beside him, to whom he talked at 
intervals* Later, when the Derby Government fell, we spoke of the 
event* I said# though I had voted against them, I could not help having 
a certain sympathy with Disraeli for the indomitable pluck with whioh 
he faced his enemies at the head of a party which distrusted him only 
a little less than the honourable gentlemen opposite. The Peolites 
seemed to hate him with a preternatural animosity, but 1 had never 
heard that he had done anything cruel or cowardly against them or 
any one else. He was a political gladiator no doubt, as Bolingbrokf 
and Canning had beon before him, but it was idle to complain that 
he struck deft blows at his opponents ; that was his vooation. 

A base vocation, Carlyle observed. The case was not a perplexing 
one at all, it seemed to him. A canning Jew got a parcel of people 
to believe in him, though no man of the smallest penetration could 
hqve any doubt that he was an impostor, with no sort of purpose in 
all he was doing but to serve his own interests. He was a man from 
whom no good need be expected, a typical Jew, ostentatious, intrin- 
sically servile, but stiff-necked iti his designs. 

Jus dialolo Jelur, I interposed. Let it be remembered that he 
exhibited a generous courage on behalf of his race, in face of the 
tierce hostility of the party which be led, Ife was true at any rate 
to the interest and honour of his own people, which counterbalanced 
a multitude of sins ; and 1 had a personal satisfaction in seeing a race, 
who were persecuted for a sin committed centuries and centuries 
before they were born, reassert tbemsblves. 

They were, ho said, paying for sins of their own, as well as of their 
ancestors. They were an impotent race, who had never distinguished 
themselves in their entire history by any estimable quality. Some 
of them clambered to what they called prosperity, but, arrayed in 
the j&owiest garniture, there was always an odour of old olo' about 
thegtf They made great quantities of money up and down, and 
glorified the speculator who made most as the most venerable of mortals. 
When of old any man appeared among them who had something to 
t60 worth their attention one knew how such a on** was received by 
the Jarp»eUte$, and their vices of character were intractable. 

Tm London I saw Carlyle under a new aspect. Among friends he 
was still mmple and genial ; but he was much run after by inquisitive 
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Americans, who got brief glimpses of him .from time to time, and as 
they wanted for the most part to interview him, he got into the habit 
of uttering almost as soon as his visitors had settled down the sort of 
harangue on some great topic which they expected from Aim. At 
times his friends had to listen to long discourses of the same uhatacter, 
which were only an expansion of opinions they had become ftjarifiar 
with in conversation. When he delivered himself of one of these bet 
speeches his conversational manner disappeared, and his language came 
forth like a douche-bath, in a strong, unbroken stream, while,' Me 
the Ancient Mariner, he fixed the epeotator with his glittering eye. 
This foaming torrent was as unlike the ripple of his ftuftiliar talk as 
Niagara to a trout stream. To arrest it was nearly impossible, and 
he was impatient of interruption, even by way of assent, much more 
of dissent. The reader will probably like a specimen of this method, 
and here is one . 

An Harangue. 

“ Decidedly the figments of opinion one encountered in every quarter 
about Ireland were a perplexity to human reason. Irishmen might 
be assured there was no one in England wished ill to Ireland, as 
they had come to imagine. Quite the contrary, good men on all 
sides would applaud and assist any practical method for her relief 
If he were given the task of lifting Ireland our of her misery, he 
would take counsel on all sides with men of practical knowledge on 
the best means of sotting the people to work. He would ask such 
assistance from Parliament as might be necessary, and then carry out 
bis scheme with unabating stringency. Whoever would not work 
mast starve. He would begin with the workhouses, where men had 
delivered themselves up as bond slaves to society, by the confession 
that they could not exist by their own labour ; and at the outset he 
would organise them. By-and-by he would transfer his workers to 
the Bog of Allan, or elsewhere, and bring them into contact with work 
to be done. Organisation was tho essential basis of suocess, and he 
believed every trade must finally get itself organised as much as ft 
could, even the trade of authorship, so that each man vtould be put 
to the work lie was fittest to do, and not left wasting his strength 
and spirit in a totally useless direction. If a wise scheme like this 
were opposed —as indeed, it was sure to be— one might rely on the 
sense of the community for maintaining it. If the Ministry of the 
day set themselves against it, men of sense would say to them, Get 
out of that, you ugly and foolish windbags: do you think the 
Eternal God of Nature will suffer you to stand ins the way of bfe 
1 Work ? If yon cannot open your eyes and see that this is a thing 
that must be done, yon had better betake yourself elsewher»JAto the 
lowest Gehenna were fittest' — there is no place for you in a w o ri d 
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which, is ruled, in the long run, by foot and not by chimera. This is 
the coarse which ought to be taken. Men of sense might get the 
thing done, bat men of no sense not at all. In democracy there was 
no help. Universal suffrage might be worth taking, and then men of 
sense would discover the limited use of it. For his part, if he could 
consult his horses, he would certainly ask them whether they preferred 
cats or vetches, quite sure they were the best judges on that point; 
but if they presumed to question the propriety of the road he waa 
travelling, he would say, * No, my worthy quadrupeds, it is not to 
London I am going, but in quite another direction. I am going to 
Greenwich, for reasons too tedious to mention, and so let us set 
out without more delay.’ The notion of settling any question by 
counting 'blockheads, or referring it to the decision of a multitude 
qf fools, was altogether futile. The wise man must ponder on the 
right path in the silence of his own heart, and when found take it 
though the whole multitude brayed at him with its many heads, which 
most probably they would — for a time. - ’ 

John Forster, who was present on one of these occasions, as soon as 
(Jarlyle paused, took the opportunity to assure me that there was no 
dislike of Irishmen in England, and no assumption of superiority. 

Carlyle said, if there was dislike, it arose from the way Irishmen 
conducted themselves in England. They often entitled themselves to 
disfavour by their private performances. Irishmen who knew better 
must teach these persons to live quite differently, and they ought not 
tu feel the ‘•lightest necessity for championing blackguards because 
they happened to be Irishmen. The curse and destruction of Ireland 
was her putting up silently — evon contentedly, it would seem — with 
lies and falsities, and making heroes of manifest liars. Till this 
practice ended her case was hopeless. 

After an harangue there was generally a conversation on the subject 
of it. On such an occasion, Carlyle listened pationtiy to dissent, and 
justified or illustrated his opinions calmly. The Scottish peasantry, he 
said, were gifted with silent intrepidity and valour. Tbeir constant 
submission to the Divine Will, and their strict veracity were qualities 
which it would behove Irish peasants to imitate, for, to say the truth, 
he had not found those qualities plentiful amoDg them, nor the plain 
speaking which comes of honest thinking. 

I replied that be had never seen an Irish peasant in his natural 
condition, he had only seen a population resembling a famished crew 
just escaped from a shipwreck ; the Irish peasantry were intrinsically 
pious, generous, and veracious. The shiftiness and evasion which 
they sometimes exhibited in the witness-box were the devices of a 
jgtgjb harassed by cruel laws and harsh masters. They evaded, but 
they jpQuld not violate, the sanctity of an oath. 1 remembered 
neajg&egt when a boy, the story of a peasant put into the witness-box 
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to give evidence against his own son, which clung to my memory. 
The bon was charged with stealing a sheep at a famine period, and 
his father, a venerable and pions old man must, it was supposed, have 
seen the transaction. “Did you awaken,” he was asked, ** on the 
night of Kaster Eve after midnight ? ” “ Yis, sir, I did.” “ What 

did yon see in the cottage at that time ? ” “ God help me ! I saw 

my boy with a sheep between his bands ; but oh ( your Honour, it 
was for me and the little Michael who were starving "that he took it.” 
The old man broke down, and the prisoner in the dock said something 
to him in a low voice in Irish. The judge asked to have it translated. 
“ Courage father, may the Saviour protect you and all of us, you only 
do what is right, to tell the truth.” This was the Irish peasant in Ms 
natural condition. 

Carlyle said the stories current of them by writers of their own 
country gave the impression of an idle, reckless race, with a levity 
which was not agreeable, but painful, to contemplate. 

1 replied ihat one might as well judge England from the stories of 
Tim Dobbin, as Ireland from the stories of Maxwell or Lever. 
Some of the most significant maxims I could recall were Irish 
sayings, which I heard from my mother when I was a boy, and Irish 
legends revealing the deep sagacity which lay at the bottom of the 
national character. Here was one : In a dear bummer, as the famine 
periods were called in Ireland, a small farmer was induced by his 
wife to send out bis father to beg. The old man was equipped with 
a bag, a staff, and half a double blanket, which the frugal house-wife 
prepared for him. After he was gone, she inquired for the moiety of 
the blanket to make sure ho had not carried it off. When the house 
was ransacked in vain, the father thought of asking his little son if 
he had seen it. “ Yis, father,” the boy replied, “ I have put it by 
till the time comes when I’ll want it.” “ What will yon want with 
it, Owen agrdh ( ” inquired the father, “ Why, father,” replied the 
boy, “ you see, when I grow up to be a big man, and I'll be sending 
you out to beg, I’ll want it to put on your back.” 

Carlyle said it was a homely apologue intended no doubt to 
illustrate the force of example ; we might safely assume that the old 
man was recalled from his begging expedition and put in the most 
comfortable comer of the cabin after that transaction. 

Yes, I rejoined, and be must remember it was the apologue of an 
Irish peasant ; quod crai dnmnUrundum. 

C. Gavan Dcm. 
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Du bi>t nodi nlcht dor Mann den Teufel 
fe*t m haltcn ! " -/'Wst. 


T HE Emperor's now notorious speech at the annual dinner of the 
Brandenburg Diet, on the 2 ith of February last, and the notifica- 
tion of the press prosecutions that are to follow it, have intensified 
the curiosity of public opinion in Europe, which for the last three 
years lie has already largely monopolised. And yet neither speech 
nor threat of prosecution can lay claim to an originality which would 
justify so sudden an increase of interest. At moat they combine with 
what has gone 'before to form a dramatic climax: they may fitly 
be styled — ** Je couronnoment d’un utrange edifice psychologique.” 
For previous speeches of the Emp&ror, rightly understood, harboured 
similar ill-considered ideas ; and prosecutions for have for 

years past belonged to the order of the day in Germany/ It is the 
high standing of the persons who have this time spoken out (though 
if all were known, they are as nothing beside those who agree with 
them and remain silent), which lends exceptional importance to this 
latest ebullition, and seems to render an impartial glance at 
the events connected with it opportune. When thoroughgoing 
patriotic and monarchical papers, such as the Cologne (Jtnetlc and the 
Mum finer Altyem&ine Zeitung adopt the tone they have now taken up ; 
when such luen as Professor Helmholtz, Professor Delbruck,+ and Dr. 
Pachnicke+ speak out as they have done, and scores — yes, hundreds 

* According to the Munch ner Attyemriae Xeituny, 4xy person* were punished for Aw- 
7ttamU in the year 18H9 j 654 in ISSt* ; and 540 in 1HH7. 

t Professor Dclbriick, in the March number of PrtunUUr Jnhrlntrher : ~ “ 7 lie 
passionate feeling which has been excited by the speech will not pw*n away, The 
speech itself may lx* forgotten, but the traditional sentiment that has been drowned 
by it is lost for ever.” 

£ |)r. Pacholcke, member of the Reichstag, at Magdeburg on the 7ib »»f March: - 
The Emperor cannot believe that, his views alone posses* derisive importance. That 

would be impossible, for judicial as well as for actual reasons '1 he time for all- 

controlling genius is past.” 

VOL. LX I. 2 H 
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of others no longer shrink from speaking in unison with them, it is 
time to ask, “ What does it all mearS? ” Cf Where are things drifting 
to in Berlin, and in Germany ? ” t( Who is or who are responsible for 
the present state of affairs ? ” And finally, (C What are an fond the 
personal characteristics of a ruler, who, on the morrow of Bismarck^ 
dismissal, was heralded by nearly all as a man of exceptional ability, 
and by many as at least a man of a strong character, possibly with a 
touch of true genius ? ” 

What it all means is easily suggested — namely, that the back of 
Germany’s character and intellect is ominously up, and most ominously 
so where it is as yet unseen. Men are heartily sick of this everlasting 
flow of phrases, which becomes more copious and more mischievous, 
instead of “ drying up,” as had been fondly hoped. For, if there is a 
country where on practical matters windy phraseology is viewed with 
detestation and contempt, it is Germany. There is a German saying, 
u Range nutchni gilt nicht" which translated means, “It is against the 
rules of the game to frighten your adversary.” Thus, when the modern 
Hotspur calls out — “ Albrecht Achilles once said, I know of no more 
reputable spot on which to die than in the midst- of my enemies,” # 
they simply smile and think of Harry of Monmouth ; or, worse still, 
they whisper “ Es ist ?iicht so gefdhrlick ” (there is nothing to be afraid 
of) ; “ men who are in the habit of dying in the midst of their 
enemies are never known to proclaim it beforehand.” 

It means farther, that the class of men of to-day, whose ancestors 
led Germany in her many struggles for priceless spiritual possessions 
in the past, and who form the cream of the intellectual culture of the 
country, are determined to oppose the threatened educational Krvbs- 
gang (crab movement) with might and main. The full meaning of 
this, if things wore to come to extremes, only those can conjure up 
who know Germany fairly well. But things will not come to ex- 
tremes, at least not at present ; it needs no gift of prophecy to fore- 
tell as much as that. And this for two reasons : the Emperor has 
nothing like the necessary resources at his command to fight such a 
battle as that would portend ; and secondly, neither is he made of the 
stuff of those men who have fought similar battles before. Thus 
things for the present will drift back to about where they were a 
month ago — that is to say, to that stage of apparently interesting but 
rudderless experiment, which has for some time bewildered all those 
who have no other means of judging the present than by endeavour- 
ing to fit it on as a logical outcome of the past. 

What next and most powerfully impresses us is the immense re- 
sponsibility incurred by the advisers — seemingly non-advisers — who 
have succeeded Bismarck in the counsels of the Emperor. It is 

* Albrecht Achilles was a notable Elector of Brandenburg j <• Public Speech of the 
Emperor,” 1891. 
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significant that Herr von Bennigsen, one of the ablest men in Ger- 
many, is not among them* But Count von Caprivi bears a responsi- 
bility the load of which few will envy him* The ready gift of tongue 
and suave amiability of manner are his, and both qualities have, to 
our thinking, l>een unduly extolled — particularly the latter, which is 
part of the flesh and .blood of all Prussian officers of high rank. But 
what has met with scant notice is, the full significance of his being a 
soldier. He has bluntly said as much himself. He has said that he 
looks upon the duties of his position in the light of a soldier called 
upon to obey the order of his superior officer* No reproach can be 
pointed at a man who is simply incapable of having a will of his own, 
or an opinion contrary to that of his supreme war-lord* It would 
in his eyes be a breach of discipline. In this Count Caprivi is con- 
sistent. But is such a man, despite all his versatility, the right man 
to put the brake on the exuberant fancies of his Sovereign ? We 
know that to do so is the necessary function of a responsible Minister, 
even in Germany, arid wo also know that Prussia’s greatest monarch 
since Frederick the Groat was grateful to him to whom he had con- 
fided the task of doing ho. Now, either Count von Caprivi has en- 
deavoured to check the Emperor, in which case ho has been unsuc- 
cessful and ought to retire, or he has not tried, and consequently has 
not proved his fitness for the tremendous responsibility of which, so 
long as he holds his present position, he cannot rid himself. Hud ho 
put his foot down when William II. started issuing manifestoes with- 
out Ministerial counter-signature, the Emperor would have dropped 
the habit. Of this wo are convinced, for though the Emperor has 
dismissed a Bismarck we do not for a moment believe that he possesses 
one-tenth of the tenacity of purpose of his grandfather. 

And if Oouut von Caprivi is unequal to his task in this matter, 
one cannot expect more of lesser lights, Unfortunately, Herr von 
Bdtticher, although a man of great working capacity, and of un- 
blemished integrity and heart, is, through no fault of his own, not 
quite in such a position of independence his Sovereign, as to 

follow out what his keen understanding might doubtless tell him 
would be the only right course to pursue. None of the other Minis- 
terial luminaries of Prussia possess sufficient weight for any successful 
attempt to control the exuberant verbosity of the Sovereign. 

Now with regard to the Emperor himself. His intentions are as well 
known as his feverish energy has' been widely extolled. But what has 
hitherto attracted less attention is the question, whence his good inten- 
tions, his restless energy, draw their motive force ? What kind of 
energy is this ? What is it for ? Goethe’s words might well recur 
to us : “ J}t< BoUchvft hor f ich %co/d 9 ttJlrin wAr j*hH <l<'r Ghinhc!' * 
We want to know a little more about the soil on which these 
“ I hear the message, but lack faith init.” 
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qualities have grown, so that if we cannot yet judge the seed by its 
mature product, we may at least be able to guess whether it is 
within the range of possibility that such soil should produce valuable 
fruit, and not only noisome weeds. 

Long before he had come to the throne the character of Prince 
Wilhelm had excited exceptional curiosity, and in many hearts an 
amount, of sympathy which was accounted for by pity for his well- 
known physical defect, and the efforts he made to overcome its con- 
sequences. Great things were prophesied for him in sundry places, 
though it is difficult to recall to-day any oracle of undoubted weight 
on the matter. On the other hand, he had not long left the 
University of Bonn, when it was whispered that he was a man of 
little heart, of inordinate vanity, and capable of great want of 
consideration for others ; though all these qualities were dwarfed by 
an ever-present restlessness. He could not bear to be alone, or to 
have one hour not/ filled up with some plan or other. It was further 
hinted, that when his conduct in any way belied this estimate, it was 
simply a case of acting, in which all are agreed he is an adept. On 
one memorable occasion in Bonn he had no time given him to disguise 
himself and throw himself into an attitude. It was at an evening 
party, which Prince William honoured by Ins presence. The late 
‘General Ilerwarth von Bittenfcld presided with his niece, who may 
not have been either yonng or beautiful. In going in to supper the 
old General, according fo social custom, requested Prince William to 
give his arm to his niece. Instead of the conventional thanks and 
bow, .Prince William hardly concealed his ill-humour. So old 
HerwartU von Bittenfcld — one of those true-gritted Prussian fighting 
men to whom his Sovereign is still a divinity, but nobody else besides 
of much account — burst out before the whole company, “ Out, dmm 
■/ richt !" (All right, leave it’alone- !) and turning his back on Prince 
William, he led his niece in himself. 

In after years, among other things lie was supposed to learn 
statecraft, and was placed for a time under a high administrative 
official, to familiarise himself with the technical routine of provincial 
administration. It is on record that this functionary, in answer to 
the query, what he thought of Prince William, replied: “I can give 
you that in two words : Prince William is a modem being '* (ehi 
moJernrr Meusrh), To those who are familiar with the meaning of 
words from such a man, this is far from being a flattering estimate. 
It implies superficiality, the love of noisy notoriety, — something akin 
to what Carlyle must have had in his mind’s eye, when fifty years 
ago he wrote : 

•* Examine the man who lives in misery, because he does not shine above 
other men ; who g ><w atout producing himself, pruriently anxious about his 
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gifts and chinas ; struggling to force everybody, as it were begging every- 
body for God’s sake, to acknowledge him a great man, and sot him over the 
heads of men ! Such a creature U among the wretehedest sights seen under 
the sun. r A great man I A poor prurient empty man ; litter for, the ward 
of a hospital than for a throne among men. x advise you to keep out of his 
way. Ho cannot walk on quiet paths ; unless you will look at him, wonder 
at him, write paragraphs about him, he cannot live. It is the cntfltinM* <« 
the man, not his greatness. Because there is nothing in himself, he hungers 
and thirsts that you should find something in him. In good truth I believe 
no great man, not ho much as a genuine man who luul •health and real sub- 
stance in him of whatever magnitude, was over much tormented in this 
way." 

In the first burst of enthusiasm from the credulous after . the 
Emperor’s accession to the throne, any indication of eccentricity of 
manner was put down to the effervescence of youth, ami excited the 
less attention as his personality was still dwarfed by the shadow of his 
great Chancellor. Thus the dismissal of Prince Bismarck may be said 
to have first put him on his ow n legs in more senses than one. Every 
Bismarck-bater in poor envious Germany became in one night a man 
ready, under favourable conditions, to accept the young Emperor at his 
own valuation: — a task since proved to be beyond the digestive 
powers of all but the most robust. But fertile moment there was at 
leabt. u eiw Th'tfj' — action. Contemplative dreamers, and even persons 
who have hardly the capacity for dreaming vouchsafed to them — 
that is, most of us — are impressed by action. The maker of Germany 
had been almost violently turned adrift, and public opinion applauded 
the doing of it : It is a sickening memory this, of the hyenas at work ; 
even the unsightly Yankee, fired by Imperial favour, daring to con- 
tribute his discordant howl at the fallen lion to Transatlantic maga- 
zines. There was nobody there to toll the intoxicated people : { * The 

dismissal of a Bismarck might have been a supreme act of self-denial 
in a strong deep-feeling nature, but in one of abnormal self-couscipus- 
ne*s and vanity it could be no proof of strength of character at all ; 
only another instance of those who lightly * rush in where angels 
fear to tread.’ ” 

Still it would be manifestly unfair to argue that there, were not 
two sides even to this question. Without trespassing beyond the 
limits set to ourselves and enlarging unduly on political matter, it 
may be granted, that on the morrow of Bismarck’s dismissal the 
young Emperor stood very high in the opinion of a large majority of 
lookers-on in all countries. To many there was something fascinating 
in the idea of the young, generously impulsive, and withal * ( strong ” 
young monarch, pinning bis colours to the mast of sympathy for 
down-trodden toiling mankind, and parting, at the cost of untold 
anguish, from the old, aristocratic, class-interest-hardened pilot. If 
ever & man had an opportunity it was he. Silence was the ally 
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he wanted in that moment more than the Deity : in reality he 
acted according to the spirit of neither* Ah, had he but kept 
silence ! 

But as so often appears in* the records of royal romantic Liberalism, 
the wildest hopes flourished for awhile. Some apparently judicious 
measures too were brought forward, and luck, if not acumen, seems 
to have favoured him for awhile. His Imperial progresses through 
many lands had all the glamour of success — although it is whispered 
that in England, whilst uniforms were being changed and deputations 
received, and gala performances were in full swing, astute observers in 
high places had^come to the conclusion that the busy young man was 
an over-rated article, and certainly not a well-balanced, still less a 
strong man. For all that, fortune seemed with him still ; the dreaded 
Socialist party showed a rift in its ranks. For the Emperor is filled 
with a dread of the Socialists, such as all histrionic natures feel for 
those who make on them the impression of being seriously in earnest — 
not in words only. 

But this one positive result, the full consequences or insignifi- 
cance of which time alone can show, was far from satisfying the 
Emperor. “ Time ” is not the agent he relies on, or the material 
lie works with ; lie must hurry things on by throwing himself daily 
into the breach, under the influence of the spirit of the corporal who 
expects orders to be executed “ at sight.” He transplants the 
methods of the barracks to the green baize table of the Cabinet. 
Thus he gets too much in advance of <f time/’ is soon out of touch with 
it, and will be forced to recede a bit Or pay the penalty, as others 
have done before him. 

In the meanwhile the fear is spreading in Germany that the ultimate 
consequences of the Emperors departure from Bismarck's foreign policy 
will be disastrous ; for a thorough reversal it is, notwithstanding the 
emphatic declaration of Chancellor Oaprivi on the morrow of Bismarck's* 
dismissal, that the foreign “ course 99 remained unchanged. But 
little public expression of this fear is heard because the press in 
Germany does not fulfil the same position as that of England in 
giving full voice to public opinion ; and patriotism instinctively 
silences many who fear to discuss what they fool they are powerless to 
change. But there is a great deal of silent opinion in Germany : 
and it is this sileut opinion which has been growing for the last two 
years, and has been quietly forming its own impartial judgment on the 
personality of the momentary 11 gu re-head of the German Empire. 
The thoughtful section of the community have never taken the 
Emperor at his own valuation, and their number has lately been 
increasing in geometrical progression, particularly in the south of 
Germany, precisely where the founders of German unity were most 
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anxiousto avoid future friction * But the full extent of anxiety will 
possibly not be known until after Bismarck’s death ; for, sad as it is to 
have to say it, a portion of the German press still harbour so petty a 
resentment against the man who made their country great that they 
would rather submit to anything than point even indirectly to his 

irreplaceabiUty.*’ Still, it is this silent opinion which seems to us to 
outweigh in ultimate importance all that could possibly be expressed 
outside the Fatherland. , 

These unreported grumblers question the sincerity of tho Emperor V 
benevolent interest in the working classes, which finds its daily 
expression in peripatetic sermons on the virtues of patriotic self- - 
sacrifice, thrift, frugality, and contentment. They hear that his 
rough treatment and persistent snubbing of the wealthy aristocratic 
officers have been such that many of them have thrown up their com- 
missions and quitted the army in disgust. People do not sympathise 
much with these officers, but many persons ask : 44 JIow does the 
Emperor’s example fife in with this crusade against extravagance?” 
For, on the other hand, they hear of extravagant projects for building 
an Imperial palace in Frank fort-on-fche-Main (since abandoned), 
of expensive pleasure steamers kept, up, of sailing yachts, of four 
million marks thrown out for a special train of carriages picked out 
in white and gold, and lastly of a brand-new cathedral to enshrine the 
tombs of the Hohtmollerns and to cost the trilie of ten million 
marks. 

These unheard grumblers are further of opinion that the personal 
importance of the Emperor has been largely tho creation of the daily 
press, to the slightest expression of which he attaches abnormal 
importance, and with regard to which he evinces a hyper-sensitiveness 
quite unique in a monarch, and all the moro to be wondered at in a 
fellow-countryman, and presumably a student, of Goethe, who had 
such a contemptuous opinion of hyper-sensitive people. In publicly 
calling the exponents of the press u jirw-lwycln ” (press-youngsters) 
the Emperor seems to have been both ungrateful and unwise. The 
press has a knack of unmaking its idols. It may nnmakn hirn, as ifc 
has unmade others before now in other countries besides Germany, 
and leave him stranded, neglected, diminished, only with tho powers 
for harm his position confers upon him, the power of undoing tho 
work of genius. 

For the Emperor’s powers of direct action, as embodied in tho 
Constitution of the Empire, are in reality far more limited than is 
thoroughly realised abroad. The perennial journalistic chorus about 
the German Emperor being the comer-stone of European peace is 

* According: to all reliable reports there has never been such deep-rooted uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction throughout South Germany as at the present moment. 
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largely “ humbug.” It can only be understood in &© sense of a man 
earning praise because he refrains from using his power of setting a 
light to bis neighbour’s house, knowing full well that if he did so it 
would infallibly involve the burning of his own. These peace pscan- 
singers mix up the past and the present. Prince Bismarck enjoyed a 
prestige as guardian of the peace, which Germany to-day without him 
has largely forfeited. For the initiative, the decision in these matters, 
lies to-day far more in the hands of France and Russia combined, or 
even in those of Austria, than in those of Germany. And we hold 
to this view even though we may be of opinion that Germany might 
still be able to face France and Russia for a time successfully. But 
this view brings no comfort ; it rather indicates a possible temptation 
to vanity egged on by infatuation or the stronger will of others, and, 
thinking only of the success of the moment, only too likely be drawn 
to risk the future. The sense that such are among the possibilities 
of the future, and that they might not be unwelcome to a party in 
England, is one reason why the Emperor’s sudden friendship for 
everything English is viewed with mingled feelings in the Fatherland. 
Nor can- even wo ourselves lay much unction to our souls on the 
strength of the Emperor’s latest admiration for England and English 
things. It is only a mushroom growth of yesterday, a capricious 
reaction against former undisguised dislike and vilification. There is 
no character, no backbone in it. 

Ilence distrust and pessimism as to these matters. And let it be 
borne in mind that when the Emperor speaks of My army,” as he 
does so often, it is only the Prussian army that can be meant. The 
application of the term to the German army could only imply a slight to 
those other kings and princes who are but his allies, and whose armies 
are only in time of war by treaty placed under the supreme command 
of the German Emperor. Thus such expressions are calculated to 
re-a waken that spirit of particularism which it has been the one aim of 
the creators of Germany to extinguish. 

The instances in which the Emperor, with all his good intentions, 
has hurt men’s susceptibilities right and left, without the slightest 
excuse of a political object, are simply untold. Some months after 
Bismarck's dismissal, a historical play called C( Dev none Hew” was 
performed at Berlin. . The subject was the glorification of the young 
Elector of Brandenburg (known to history as the Great Elector), 
who, on ascending the throne of his fathers, dismissed his father’s 
wicked Minister. Of course nobody could fail to notice the 
singularly ill-chosen historical parallel ; but it did not end there* 
The Emperor visited the performance night after night, applauding 
vociferously, and even went out of his way to confer marks of 
distinction on author and actors. This episode was in general dis- 
creetly passed over by the press at the time ; the fruit was not ripe. 
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the cup not yet fall. But for al!*lbat it wounded the feeling® of 
many, who, whatever their, party, had retained unsullied the sentiments 
of chivalrous gentlemen. A more recent attempt to propagate 
political ideas by means of a stage play, which also found demonstra- 
tive patronage from the Emperor, was choked at its birth by the 
apathy of the public, who sat on the half-empty benches in disdainful 
silence, amid the boisterous applause of the Emperor. 

But all these incidents sink into insignificance beside the disastrous 
record of His Majesty’s oratory. After posing for a while as a hater 
of class privilege and ostentatiously favouring men of burgher birth, 
on a memorable occasion he suddenly exclaimed, that the nobility were 
the 44 Jiddstcn — the noblest of his country ; a sentiment that would 
only cause a smile in England, but digs deep trenches of resentment 
in partially feudal, but largely and aggressively democratic, Germany. 

There are many who say that the Emperor’s irrepressible habit of 
after-dinner speaking is an exotic, one that he has learnt at public 
dinners in England, and with exceptional tendency to imitation, as 
distinct from origination, has transplanted to Germany, where it will 
never take root, lor whereas in England the character of society and 
long political habit havo enabled the public to take harmless after- 
dinner platitudes at their true value ; in Germany they arouse resent- 
ment, possibly contempt, if they contain anything offensive or effusive 
—but never indulgent appreciation. They are foreign to the temper 
of the nation : anywhere else they might go down, but not there. 
Also, what little taste Germans have for phrase-making 1ms been 
rendered very hard to please by the superb grit of Bismarck’s rare but 
sledge-hammer utterances. What could the Emperor’s phrases mean 
to them after the winged shafts of the man who built up .one great 
historical empire and humbled two others ? 

The Emperor's intellect ual stock in trade is said to consist mainly 
of the gift of quickly grasping the outward aspect of many things — 
Avff<txsvnfj*'j<ibi'. Thus, there is in him a specious, plausible affectation 
of acquaintanceship with literature, ranging from the works of Jules 
Sirn^u to those of Mark Twain — naval matters, military matters 
(statecraft goes without sayimr) — all this notwithstanding that his 
life has been short, and that he has not read a book for years. 
Indeed, of late reading has been a physical impossibility, for all 
available time has been duly chronicled as filled up with hunting pair- 
ties, yacht sailings, torpedo trips, railway journeys, festive banquets, 
christenings, weddings, funerals, manoeuvres, and such like efforts, 
for all of which there has ever been ample time and opportunity. 

But the glamour of it all sufficed for the time for endless reporters* 
articles. It was just of a kind to d Sizzle and excite the admiration 
of the enthusiastic American who wrote home, after being the 
Emperor's guest at the manreuvres, that another Frederick the Great 
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was the least that the world had to expect* Men of that stamp do 
not stop to think, much less to listen, even supposing that they 
have the faculties for doing so. Otherwise it might have dawned’ 
upon them, or been taught them, that such gifts are ever, except 
in such rare instances as that of Napoleon the* First, the almost in- 
fallible signs of superficiality. And if listening had been cultivated, 
the following story might have been brought home from the manoeuvres. 
The field day is over, and the Emperor rides down the front, taking 
the report of each commanding officer as he passes along the line. 
One of them in answer to the Imperial query had nothing to 
report. 

“ What, nothing ? ” 

“ No, nothing, Sire.” 

" Nonsense ; I command you to make mo a report.” 

“ Well, then, if your Majesty commands, I must obey ; and all I 
can say is, that the whole affair was one confounded mess.” 

That dilettantism must be the outcome of this superficiality, allied 
to a morbid craving for immediate tangible positive results all along 
the line, is self-evident. Everything is to go by the word of command; 
opportuneness, maturity of time, the one condition of all sound work, 
this is at once abolished ; it is not to be found in the corporal's drill 
book. The consequences have not been long in showing themselves in 
more departments than one — lot us say in every department. 

The record of this unfortunate dilettantism — spelling the outcome 
of good intentions and phenomenal energy, translated into concrete 
performance —is open to the inspection of him who runs. It traverses 
every field of the Emperors manifold activity. The disastrous attempts 
to win French sympathies by tentative visits, by letters to painters’ 
widows, &c., are still fresh in the memory of the public. The ill- 
judged premature dragging forth of poor Dr. Koch- — the most retiring 
of men — under the garish lamp of publicity, to endow the world with 
a gratuitous boon (but see, it is I who have given it), is also sufficiently 
well known and appreciated. 

Of military matters it is difficult to judge. Wo are invited to 
believe that the aged, the used up, and the unfit have been weeded 
out ; but we hear nothing of the approved capacities which have been 
shunted. For these men do not air their grievances — like linen hung 
to dry — -in the sun of publicity. Silence on these matters is the 
golden watchword of such men in Prussia. And besides, the 
Emperor has a gift, almost amounting to genius, of loading with 
flattery those whom he has decided to cast out. But a straw may 
indicate the direction of the wind, and there are several such. 
All the cavalry have been armed with steel lances, whereas in 
Austria lances have been totally abolished. Which is the right 
course ? No one can tell for certain, it is true. But the lances 
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themselves have been tested and are said to have failed in the 
manoeuvres, for they break easily and cannot be as readily replaced 
as those made of wood. The small sword of the infantry officer with 
its leather scabbard has been abolished, and a heavy dragoon sword 
substituted. So * that, whereas formerly the officer’s sword was a 
distinct symbol of the moral authority of the officer, for all officers 
are armed besides with revolvers (and that equipment seems to have 
answered fairly well in two great wars), the heavy sword is thought 
by many to be an unnecessary encumbrance. The Emperor in his 
spirit of imitation is even said not to disdain to take hints from 
English military arrangements, and is credited with the intention of 
introducing regimental canteens into Germany. It is to be hoped 
that he will stop short of introducing English adulterated bread. 

But the educational crusade crowns the edifice. It was originally 
intended to broaden the character of Germany’s youth. It has taken 
a strange road to attain that end. 

No wonder that jokes at the Emperor’s expense, the sum of which 
would fill volumes, are current throughout the land. One of them, 
referring to his mania for travelling, will, we think, even bear 
rendering into English : 

“ All hail to tbvo ! In ipocial train 
Will travel on and on again. 

When soon you do run off tlic rail, 

You’ 11 hurry otf to Bismarck then 
Awl we shall welcome him again. 1 ' * 

Yet his vanity is said to be such that he has no idea of the 
comments his eccentricities call forth. His faith in his personal 
irresistibility is said to lie invincible. In fact so much so, that 
the shock of a discovery of the real feeling of a large section of 
the community might have serious mental (ion sequences. Hence 
the superb naivete of his (l pose ” on all occasions. Those who 
have watched it smile, when they road that the Emperor has con- 
sented to preside on such and such an occasion. Why of course he 
consents: it is a necessity of life to him to preside., or to be doing 
something* — by predilection something to be reported. Even during 
these northern journeys something must always be on th»* fttpis, 
practical jokes — j\iu dc wki/U — or some weird eccentricity or other, 
to contribute to which a staff of bottle-holders and yarn-spinners i» 
necessary. 

Perhaps the most ominous joint product of the Emperor's vanity 

* 14 Hell Dir kn fiontlcrxug 

nock nivJit fremi#, 

* * Keis* immer me hr, 

WtNin |)u darju bald cntfr'lekt 
KfineJi Du jsum Bismarck ciUt 
Holst itm uns her. * 
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and superficiality combined is the 4< Grossmzvajm if (megalomania) 
which he seems to be developing at an alarming rate. This is not 
surprising, for megalomania — the diseased estimate of the relative 
properties of things — has something of a local character ; it is 
among badly balanced creatures in Germany what* is called spleen 
in England. Even Napoleon’s was a simple nature until he became 
afflicted with this dreadful complaint, and yet what a Caesar’s head 
that man had ! It is this megalomania which causes the deepest 
anxiety in Germany, because it is feared that it may lead to some 
irreparable piece of want of tact, and thence to war. Por it is 
argued that, vanity being at the bottom of it all, and the Emperor find- 
ing he is unable to gain the premature immortality he thirsts for 
by peaceful prodigies, his restless nervous irritability may further 
increase, and degenerate into recklessness, and then his megalomania 
may blind him to the dangers he, and above all poor blood-soakan 
Germany, must encounter on the war-path. It would seem that the 
danger of this is largely increased when we bear in mind that there 
is a party in Berlin eager for war with Russia— the sooner the 
better, — and that the opinion of military men in Prussia in general 
is strongly optimistic as to its probable results. 

Therefore the Emperor’s intended journey to Copenhagen in the 
coming summer is viewed with anxiety. It is even said that his 
sudden resolution with regard to the Guelph fund, without consulting 
the voice of the nation, let alone tlie man who was responsible for its 
sequestration, is only dictated by a wish to make his reception tb© 
more cordial at the golden wedding of the Danish royal couple, at 
which he is not wanted. Neither does it add to the popularity of 
this step, or lend weight to the argument of its opportuneness, when 
the Germans read that foreign potentates— notably the Queen of 
England — have urged the settlement. The Germans have the 
highest admiration for the Queen, as Queen of England, but they 
think they have no reason to desire her counsel in their own affairs. 

The proposed journey to Romnania is also not to the liking of 
many ; for they remember the words of their great statesman, that 
the affairs of the Lower Danube are not worth to Germany “ the 
bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier.” The Emperor evidently 
sees German interests on the Danube, its elsewhere, through a 
different glass to that of his former Chancellor. 

This incapacity for seeing the due proportions — the fitness of 
things — also shows itself in other matters besides politics ; be they 
important or trivial, as long as they admit of personal treatment, 
there the idiosyncrasy is apparent. Hence endless incongruities and 
instances of inaladroitness, of wounds that fester on long after they 
have slipped the memory of him who had inflicted them. Such 
instances are indeed so numerous as to make selection a difficult 
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matter. Last summer all Germany was fed with accounts of the 
reception of the Emperor in England, and of the lavish distribution 
6f presents — the inevitable portraits included. In the autumn the 
Emperor was a guest of the town of Erfurt during the manoeuvres* 
£5000 were spent on his reception there. Yet he hardly deigned to 
smile on the city fathers assembled to greet him, and — a most un- 
usual thing in Germany — left the town without conferring a single 
token of his favour on anybody. This is but one* instance of marked 
slights alternating with disproportionately lavish prodigality. In 
fact, it is said to be not easy to avoid being decorated or snubbed by 
the Emperor. 

A most pregnant example of both was his slighting conduct on the 
occasion of the jubilee of Professor Virchow, contrasted with his 
going out of his way, immediately afterwards, to distinguish Professor 
Helmholtz; whom, by the way, he saw the other day, in the unwelcome 
part identified with the words u /cat <rv t rUvov ” among the Berlin 
professors protesting against the proposed Education Bill. It is not 
necessary to know a man such as Professor Helmholtz personally, in 
order to feel sure that a compliment to him implying a slight or a 
reproach to his distinguished colleague must have lost a great deal 
of its value. 

Rnfc there seems to be method in this procedure, for it was only 
yesterday that the Emperor addressed words of flippant, ironical 
banter to a deputation of professors of the University of Halle, such 
fts these men. are not likely to forgive in a hurry, even to an Emperor. 
For the Herman professor is a gentleman who has a very keen sense 
of his personal honour and dignity, which ho does not easily lose sight 
of, even in the presence of royalty ; and the traditions of his class 
justify him in holding them above every attempt at slight or con- 
tumely. But this tone of undergraduate banter, which the Germans 
know under the term of “ Burschilme# Jim eh men /’ and which the 
Emperor adopts, as the humour takes him, with the highest as with 
the humblest, has already had worse than personal results. It is 
indirectly answerable for the large increase of an offensive type of 
German, formerly unknown. No wonder, when the Emperor incul- 
cates beer drinking and rapier-play as the means of attaining ideals 
in life ! And this, in the grandson of a man whose urbanity towards 
all was proverbial ; who at his death was said, with some justice, 
never to have conferred distinction on an unworthy person, evert in 
fields of activity beyond his knowledge. Could anybody say as much 
at the grandson to day ? But William the First not only took 
advice : he knew whence to take it. 

In nothing has hia successor’s indiscriminate want of tact, in com- - 
bination with the love of “ pose M — the artificiality of feeling of the 
born actor — shown to greater disadvantage than his relationship to 
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tho late Field-Marshal Moltke from the moment of Bismarck’s dis- 
missal down to the death of the former. It was of a nature to make 
one doubt the sincerity of what seemed to be his most genuine 
utterances and actions. Poor old Moltke had to accompany his 
Sovereign by day and by night on his excursions, and everybody 
could see through the transparent motive. In fact it disgusted many 
to see the old gentleman’s courtier-like devotion to his young Sovereign 
thus taken advantage of, and some are still of opinion that these 
ridiculous journeys hastened Count Moltke’s death. But the climax 
was reached when the news of his death — meeting the Emperor on 
one of his many excursions — produced the following telegram : — 

“ I am amassed ; 1 have lost an army ; 1 am coming back ! 

Was ever the first personal pronoun used with more damning 
e jf ec t_ a tid that, toothy a man whose kind-hearted father on coming 
to the throne thrilled all hearts by his simple words ? How easily, 
one would think, might the son have imitated his father on this 
occasion ! What could the shrewd Berliners think of the Emperor's 
tears at - Moltke’s bier, after those pronouns ? Besides, they knew 
that the eagle-eyed Moltke was not the sort of nian people easily cry 
over— least of all a born actor ! 

And yet with the German Emperor, as with all tilings human, 
there are lights as well as shades. He is insensible to the attraction 
of money, though unfortunately not equally so to the things that 
money can buy. There can be no doubt that he possesses a certain 
love of justice and fair play, as far as it does not interfere with the 
gratification of his vanity. Thus the reformed income-tax was un- 
doubtedly due to his belief that tho wealthy classes escaped their fair 
share of taxation. Also it draws our sympathies towards him to bear 
in mind that he has often been the subject of malicious libel and 
slander — poisonous weeds that flourish luxuriantly in Germany — and 
this without the slightest justification. The legend of his heartless 
conduct to his mother has even reached the English shores. To 
discuss such things in one less eager for tho light of publicity himself 
would seem to savour of bad taste, for they are mostly beyond the 
ken of outsiders, and most certainly beyond their judgment. But the 
Emperor’s personality is so exceptional that we feel no diffidence in 
insisting on the groundlessness of these tales. ,Tbe real fact of the 
matter is. that his strong-willed mother used grievously .to outrage 
his vanity by ordering WHlio M about, long after he had come to the 
conviction of his divine mission. Even now the Emperor has un- 
consciously a feeling of profound awe-yes, of jealousy — for his 
mother ; and if she would only frankly acknowledge the heaven-sent 
Evangelist — the Great Man — in her son “ Willie/’ there is nothing 
she could not do with him. But his mother is a proud and obstinate 
woman. 
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More serious are the doubts that hare been expressed with regard 
to his qualities of heart. Frederick the Great had little heart, but he 
was above vanity. Vanity is a mortgage on the heart, as it is on the 
understanding. We believe the Emperor to be endowed with as 
much heart as his vanity leaves room for and allows him to possess^- 
heart of an emotional, surface kind. An exaggerated boisterous hort- 
homie seems to monopolise the place in liis system which German 
u Gemiith ” held in that of his liner-strung father.® 

To sum up : his whole demeanour is at variance with tho on© 
imperative quality to which Lord Macaulay refers in his essay on the 
Earl of Chatham : “ He was an almost solitary instance of a man of 
real genius, and of a brave, * lofty, and commanding spirit, without 
simplicity of character” 

Do the Emperor’s flatterers load him to believe that he is another 
such rare exception ? There is yet a sphere in which he can do 
sound work of the highest order ; and this at once — over night — in 
a single day. It is of the kind the German poet extolled as being 
far and away nobler than the slaying of dragons. It is the fight 
which not only the German Emperor, but each of us must wage, if 
ho would conquer the spirit of crass self-advertising egotism which 
more or less pervades our time. 

This is the only way to attain what the Emperor has himself 
declared to be his aim, and the distinguishing feature of his best 
ambitions : the being abreast of the u time,” and thus being able to 
direct tho course of events. But to do that you must conquer your- 
self before you aspire to the mastery of others. In his special case 
it would mean to conquer this restless energy in the cause of self- 
glorification, to subdue within reasonable limits this excessive vanity 
which, like the naked flesh of the beggar, peeps out beneath the raga 
of his Titanic energy, these publicly vaunted good intentions. This 
would be a fight, compared w r itli which his diplomatic duel with Prince 
Bismarck would be child’s play. It is sad to think that he would 
have to fight this battle alone, single-handed, alone in communion 
with the Deity he so often invokes. 
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H OWHVEIl good Mr. (Jladstone’s reasons may be for maintaining 
reserve as to bis next Home Rule. Bill, and I do not question 
their soundness, no reason prescribes a similar reticence to his unofficial 
supporters. Before the United States adopted their Constitution, every 
point underwent a piercing and protracted criticism. Exhaustive 
discussion made easy a new departure of great inherent difficulty. 
Our task in Ireland offers perplexities, less numerous but more for- 
midable: to apply a written Constitution where such a thing is 
unknown, piecing it into a very ancient fabric without marring the 
original structure, in face of an apparently irreconcilable opposition 
in one islaud, abetted by a most powerful party in the other. If this 
is to be done, people must first become familiar with various bearings 
of this question, what, changes are possible, and how they can be 
effected, their several drawbacks and advantages ; lest an electorate^ 
not usually studious of detail,* and unprepared by previous instruction, 
be startled by discovering too late some unexpected corollaries of the 
principle they have affirmed. For Home Rule in any shape is an 
affair far from simple, abounding, indeed, in problems that afford 
considerable opportunities even for legitimate attack. I propose 
accordingly to state the difficulties and their solution, as they have 
presented themselves to my mind, regarding temporary expedients 
less than final results. 

Those who contemplate a reconstruction of our Parliamentary 
system must take into account how the fabric grew, and where arid 
why the growth has stopped. It is the outcome of a gradual process; 
England, to begin with, by several steps at intervals gathered into 
the House of Commons representatives of her own entire a re*; 
Wales first sent members in 1535, the county of Chester in the same 
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year, Durham in the reign of Charles II. Then came legislative 
union with Scotland in 1707, a great increase of duties to Parlia- 
ment. In 1800 the Irish Parliament was in its turn incorporated in 
the British Parliament, thenceforward the sole legislative authority 
for all three kingdoms. At this point all attempts at further enlarg- 
ing the area of direct representation in Parliament ceased. Vast 
territories have accrued to the Crown, some by conquest, others by 
settlement. At first all were governed more or less despotically J of 
late years many have acquired complete freedom, but always with a 
separate legislature. Men speak of Imperial Federation, but no 
advocate of that project thinks of fusing Colonial Legislatures irito 
our own. Reason and nature forbid any further centralisation of 
thAt kind. 

It is of capital importance for the purpose in hand to appreciate 
the true position of even our most favoured colonies. Many varieties 
of government prevail under the British flag, from an elaborate federal 
system in Canada to a sheer despotism in India. But no line of 
demarcation is so deep as that dividing the United Kingdom from 
every other British possession. No colony has a voice upon any 
question of peace or war, any point of foreign policy, the management 
of other dependencies, the acquisition of new or the abandonment of old 
territory, or anything outside its own borders. All colonies are dis- 
entitled to representation in Parliament, yet bound to obey its enact- 
ments. On the other hand, their expenditure is equally limited. 
Practically all the cost of military, naval, diplomatic, and other 
Imperial establishments falls upon the United Kingdom, for such 
partial experiments at self-defence as some colonies have undertaken 
are local as well as voluntary. 

At one time, when ideas upon these subjects were more crude, 
proposals were advanced for placing Ireland in the position of a 
ftelf-governing colony. And before any other point be decided as 
to Home Rule, we must first settle that question: Is Ireland to 
become a colony or to remain a part of the United Kingdom? 
The reasons against the former alternative are overwhelming. 

Owing to her proximity, Ireland has always been as much associated 
with our common fortunes os Scotland, and has furnished for the 
common good quite her share of soldiers and sailors, and certainly a 
full share of statesmen, lawyers, doctors, divines, and other lettered 
classes. A large Irish working population is spread over Great 
Britain. Ireland* has had a common purse with us now for ninety 
years, and, unhappily, also a common debt. Even before 1800 she 
accepted the duty of contributing to war expenditure. She k within 
sight of our shores. Hostile invasion of Great Britain would bring 
imminent danger to Ireland ; and invasion of Ireland would bring 
imminent danger to Great Britain* Such an event as the conquett 
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of either island would paralyse, if not destroy, independence in the 
other. Now none of these things can be said of any single colony. 
No colony has been associated with our domestic, though all partake 
of our Imperial, fortunes. No colony, except New South Wales, 
and that on a solitary occasion, has furnished any substantial 
number of soldiers or sailors. Colonial statesmen and other men 
of learning are reared for home consumption. The number of 
colonists resident among us is insignificant. We have never had 
a common purse with any colony, or a common debt, or received from 
them, except in a most limited and trifling degree, any contribution, 
to’ outlay incurred for the common benefit. All of them are at an 
immense distance, and although some smaller dependencies might fall 
into the hands of a victorious enemy, the remainder could protect 
themselves, even if Great Britain were subdued ; while the conquest 
of any among their number, dishonouring as it would be, conld not 
produce actual danger to Great Britain To these must be added 
other equally important considerations. Colonies have a modern, 
Ireland a most ancient, hold upon our interests. Colonies have their 
•own laws and customs, their own problems and difficulties, a different 
•climate, strange neighbours, and sometimes an almost cosmopolitan 
population ; Ireland resembles us in laws, and largely in manners, 
has kindred problems, a similar climate, the same neighbours, and a 
population wholly European, of which every racial blend has its 
•counterpart within England and Scotland. Alike from historical, 
geographical, and racial causes, our relations to Ireland must be 
different from our relations to any colony. This conviction is 
universal. 

Much of the hostility encountered by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1886 
was due to a misgiving that it did violence to this very conviction by 
•excluding Irish members from Westminster. Such a project might 
ease Parliament of much vexation, and gratify those who fancy that 
Irishmen alone can be obstructive and unmannerly ; but it goes $ 
considerable way toward obliterating the constitutional difference 
which at present discriminates Ireland from any colony, and rests 
not merely upon laws that can be made and unmade, but also upon 
•natural and traditional features that cannot be effaced. Representa- 
tion at Westminster is a symbol of this difference. It was a true 
instinct which demanded its continuance. Upon this solitary point 
all sections of opinion are, or at least have been, at oner Mr. 
Chamberlain denounced the clause for excluding Irish members as 
his main ground of opposition. Mr. Gladstone regarded the exclusion, 
as temporary. Mr. Parnell considered it a blot upon the Bill. 

If you exclude Ireland from representation at Westminster, how- 
ever truly you may still profess to maintain the Union, you do thereby 
aitej* her status : she no longer has a place in the inner circle, or a 
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voice in supreme control ; but, from being a part of the nucleus in 
which all power resides, dwindles to an item in a miscellaneous 
aggregate of dependencies to which she has hitherto had a share in 
giving the law. The Union would still be maintained, it is true, 
but it would be a Union of a somewhat different character. And 
there are grounds of objection m purely monetary considerations. If 
Ireland is no longer to partake of rights belonging to an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, how can she be expected permanently 
to share in correlative obligations ? This touches the most vulnerable 
part of Mr. Gladstone's Bill. While excluding Irish members, it yet 
imposed upon Ireland a fixed annual contribution towards Imperial 
establishments ; thus placing Ireland, at all events for a time, in a 
position wholly anomalous, and less favourable than that of any self- 
governing colony : unequal to Great Britain, because deprived of the 
privileges ; unequal to a colony, because saddled with the burdens of 
empire. 

Such an exclusion could hardly have been, indeed was not 
expected to be, permanent. No doubt important considerations 
recommended it; historical, because it approximates to Grattan's 
model ; practical, because for some years Irish members had been 
an irritating and disturbing element, and the fact of their dis- 
appearance might, on a superficial view, redeem any number of 
theoretical imperfections. But, though momentarily silenced, in time 
remonstrances would have come from Ireland, shaping themselves 
into one of two demands, either for a release from Imperial charges, 
or for a re-admittance to Imperial councils; of which the former 
would have been the more probable, as importing present pecuniary 
relief to a poor country, and the latter certainly the more welcome as 
evincing a desire to make common lot with Great Britain. One or 
other must have been conceded, and we should have been again 
face to face with the problem which confronts us now — How best 
may Ireland be incorporated with us for Imperial purposes, self- 
governing for her own ? 

Mr. Gladstone’s project of excluding Irish members has now been 
authoritatively abandoned, but that abandonment has furnished in its 
attendant train of fresh difficulties a very tolerable apology for the 
original proposal. Imagine a Parliament assembled in Dublin for 
Irish business, and Irish members in number proportioned to popula- 
tion, say 75, still summoned to Westminster, with power as now to 
vote upon all occasions. Quite right where foreign or other common 
business of the whole United Kingdom is concerned ; quite wrong 
where purely English or Scottish affairs. For 75, or a section of 75 
members might easily turn the scale on important divisions, and 
daily control our home policy and Government, with no corresponding 
control by English or Scottish member^ over Irish policy or 
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government Illustration gives a clearer impression than argument. 
Take the case of denominational schools, a subject surrounded by 
sectarian jealousies in both islands. It would be strange that in 
Homan Catholic Ireland a settlement should be made without England 
being able even to whisper a preference; whereas in England, 
divided between two conflicting Protestant policies, the decision 
should hinge upon Irish Roman Catholic votes. Like examples 
might be indefinitely multiplied, but one will suffice. 

So much for the inconvenience in practice of this arrangement. In 
principle it is also objectionable. Members are returned to give 
effect to their constituencies’ wishes in matters that concern them ; 
here members would be giving effect to those wishes in matters that 
do not concern them, British ascendency in Ireland would be 
replaced by Irish ascendency in Great Britain. Pocket boroughs 
were disfranchised in less advanced days, because the will of genuine 
constituencies were thereby overridden at the bidding of individuals ; 
yet these pocket boroughs could at least claim to be situated within a 
district and inhabited by persons, however few in number, directly 
affected by the legislation which they contributed to make. In the 
arrangement under discussion a phalanx of free lances returned by 
Irish constituencies would be enabled to make laws neither directly or 
iudirectly affecting their constituents. It is unprecedented to obtrude 
. into a representative assembly, an extraneous element not elected by 
those whose business it transacts; the anomaly is halved, not 
removed, if that element is elected by those who are concerned only 
in half of that business, and unconcerned in the remainder. 

An argument deserves notice which has sometimes been used in 
answer to the foregoing or kindred criticisms, namely, that after 
Home Rule is granted Irish members may still legitimately vote upon 
purely English affairs, seeing that the British Parliament would still 
maintain its supremacy, and thus be able to legislate upon purely 
Irish affairs. This view is founded upon an imperfect appreciation of 
what is meant by supremacy, or upon a covert design so to limit 
Home Rule in its operation as to deprive it of all its grace and most 
of its value. 

Jurists laydown that the British Parliament is a sovereign Parlia- 
ment, whose sovereignty over all Her Majesty’s dominions is inalien- 
able even by itself. This is merely another way of saying that our 
Parliament, unlike most others, may pass any laws it pleases or repeal 
any laws it may have passed ; whereas in the United States, for 
example, Congress has its limits of jurisdiction, as have all the States 
legislatures ; se that if the former trenches upon the domain of £be 
latter, or the latter upon the domain of the former, any citizen may 
Bnap his fingers at laws so unwarrantably enacted by either : they are 
lot laws, but nugatory and inoperative proclamations. Otherwise with 
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our Parliament. If it enacts Home Rule in 1893 it may repeal or 
qualify that enactment in 1894, or if it precludes itself by statute from 
passing laws for Ireland to-day, it may, by repealing that statute, re- 
acquire the power to-morrow. No Act of Parliament can secure 
Ireland permanently in the position of a Stafcq in the American 
Union, whose rights are co-ordinate, so far as they go, with those of 
Congress, and cannot be withdrawn (as they were not conferred) by 
Congress or by any method except violence. In/lreat Britain the 
Constitution is the creature of Parliament, or of custom, which Parlia- 
ment may over rule ; in the United States, Congress and State Legis- 
latures are the creatures of the Constitution. Thus it is that the 
supremacy of the British Parliament remains unimpaired whatever 
measure of Home Rule be given to Ireland : it would be the same 
were Home Rule given to England or Scotland ; either could be re- 
pealed,, and in this sense all three kingdoms are upon a precisely 
similar footing. Once appreciate what is really meant by the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, and it is no longer possible to 
argue that its continuance ofterB any equivalent to Englishmen or 
Scotsmen, in return for a daily exercise by Irish members of aright to 
make laws for England or Scotland, while Irishmen make their own 
laws without interference in Dublin. Supremacy indeed remains in 
such a case over Ireland as over England, but in practice Dublin has 
a good deal to say at Westminster, while Westminster has nothing to 
say at Dublin. 

But in the argument 1 am canvassing the term “ supremacy ” may 
have a very different meaning. It may mean that Horne Rule is 
indeed to confer upon an Irish Parliament a power of making Jaws, 
but under such conditions that these laws shall be reviewed, allowed, 
or disallowed at Westminster. Those who fear or hope for such a 
consummation lay stress upon Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that an 
Irish Parliament shall be a u subordinate ” Parliament, as if that im- 
ported a supervision by some higher assembly ; whereas it merely 
means that constitutionally we cannot create any legislature within 
the British Empire which shall be in law exempt from the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament as already defined, although the practical 
use of that supremacy may be restricted. Now it is undeniable that 
if the proceedings of an Irish Parliament were in practice subjected to 
supervision at Westminster, England and Scotland would possess an 
ample equivalent for the interference of Irish members in their alfairs. 
It is equally undeniable that, in point of equity, if they arc to exercise 
that supervision, they must submit to that interference, or Ireland 
would be the party deprived of an equivalent. So two things, both 
of them irritating and inconvenient, are to be accepted, though neither 
is desirable, lest either unaccompanied by the other should inflict an . 
inequality. Dogged Unionism is an intelligent attitude in comparison 
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with a half-hearted, craven policy which would concede the shadow of 
Home Rule and deny the substance. Three main considerations, apart 
from historical claims of justice, point to the expediency of Home Rule : 
the necessity of relieving congestion of business at Westminster, of 
shaping Irish policy in accordance with Irish aspirations, of healing 
internal antipathies in Ireland engendered by a long ascendency of 
one class and one . creed, removable only by associating all classes and 
creeds in a common responsibility. Conceive the folly of a measure, 
which should exhaust Westminster by furious controversies prepared 
with unlimited time to command at Dublin ; perpetuate the super- 
session of Irish opinion by British votes, first carefully providing that 
it should be solemnly formulated before being crushed ; and inflame 
antipathies, by fanning them to white heat in inconclusive debates in 
Ireland, and then transferring the combat to this country, where 
acrimony would be stimulated by a sense that the responsibility 
of decision rested with others. Far better to blunder on as now 
than call into being such a pandemonium. If Home Rule is to 
be given at all, it must be in such a form that the British Parlia- 
ment, while retaining its inalienable supremacy, should leave Ire- 
land really to manage her own concerns. But, if that be done, it 
cannot be just that Irish members should vote upon purely British 
questions. 

No one gaiusays these difficulties, though some minimise them as 
only formidable in theory. It is said that Irish votes would be 
divided and largely neutralise each other. Possibly, but not in 
troubled times, nor can such things be left for long to chance. Or, 
it is said that Irish members would themselves decline to vote where 
Ireland was not concerned. Why then give theur a right to do what 
proper feeling would lead them to refrain from doing ? That they 
would in fact refrain is more than I can credit. But assume it for 
purposes uf argument. Even so our embarrassment would not dis- 
appear ; we should only be remitted to another perplexity. 

A self-donying ordinance of this kind would have (if observed) 
precisely the same effect as a legal prohibition. We must consider 
then what would follow if Irish members, either voluntarily or in 
deference to law, abstain from voting upon purely English and Scottish 
business, intervening as now in all other matters. In that case the 
House of Commons would be split into two sets, one partaking in all 
debates and divisions, the other only in a limited number of debates 
and divisions. This would be embarrassing, unless accompanied by 
corresponding change in the executive* 

As things are now, one group of Ministers is responsible both for 
Imperial and domestic policy alike in legislation and administration, 
resting for support upon the whole House of Commons, whose dis- 
approval upon one important point involves resignation of office* Now 
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if the House, upon which Ministers depended, were to consist on some 
questions of 64?2* members, on other questions of 567 (Irish members- 
withdrawing), manifestly Government might be in a majority on 
Monday, and in a minority on Tnesday, without any change of opinion 
having occurred in the interval. And if, resigning upon their defeat 
of Tuesday, they were replaced by their rivals, Hew Ministers would 
soon incur a like disaster, though upon a different question. 

What consequences might flow from such a system, were the ex- 
periment hazarded, may be easily seen. A recurrence of Ministerial 
crises would be found intolerable. Ministers cannot do business if 
they are mere creatures of a few months ; they would gradually bo 
compelled to defy the hostility of the House upon one class of subject* 
or another ; it does not much signify which, though probably that 
majority would be respected which had control of supply. Either 
choice would lower the House of Commons, whoso admonitions have* 
heretofore been equivalent to commands, and proportionately aggrandise 
the Crown or the House of Lords. Suppose, for example, a Conservative 
Administration, supported by a minority in Great Britain large enough 
to be converted into a majority when Irish members are counted* 
Inasmuch as effective legislation on any scale can be passed only by 
governments, who have most of the time of the House, the Liberal 
majority in England and Scotland would be powerless to carry their 
cherished reforms. Or, if the hypothesis of a Conservative victory in 
Ireland be deemed too extravagant (though 1 know not why it should* 
be a few years hence), reverse it, and suppose a Liberal Administra- 
tion, support* ’d by a minority in Great Britain, large enough to be- 
converted into a majority by counting Irish members — Great Britain 
would then have to endure an uncongenial management of her inter- 
nal affairs by Ministers reprobated by her representatives, and neces- 
sarily indifferent to that reprobation ; for resignation could only lead 
to another equally flagrant anomaly — tenure of office by a government 
displeasing to a majority of the entire House of Commons. 

These arguments and illustrations do not exhibit all the situation* 
that might ensue, but they establish one cardinal conclusion ; that 
if, under Home Rule, Irish members remain at Westminster, their 
presence necessitates a readjustment of the Ministerial system. We 
can then no longer retain one group of Ministers, united in a common 
destiny, transacting both Imperial and domestic business. 

No limitation in number of Irish members would avert the in- 
conveniences already described," though diminishing the frequency of 
their occurrence. 

Thus are we driven to consider whether the Ministerial system 

* I take t>4*2 members as a frill house on the hypothesis, before that 75 mem- 
bers, instead of 1<KS. would represent Ireland after Homo ilule. Thu argument would 
be just the same wluiteter were the piopcr number ; but for ciearneM J have adopted 
a fixed mitnher. 
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admits of change. Is it possible, without injury, so to relax the 
bonds uniting our Executive Government, that ministers charged with 
Imperial or common business of the United .Kingdom shall have a 
separate existence, independent of those charged with English and 
Scottish business ? If the functions of these two sets of Ministers 
are so severable, then all difficulties will have been overcome. The 
former will depend, as now, upon support of an entire House of 
Commons, comprising Irish members ; the latter will depend upon 
support of English and Scottish members, with whose particular 
concerns alone they have to deal. Irish members might thus remain 
at Westminster, disabled indeed from voting upon subjects in which 
they have no interest, but able to partake in what concerns them, 
without injustice to the rest of the United Kingdom, and without 
disorganising government. If the House, as a whole, was of the 
same political complexion as the English and Scottish members, 
nothing would prevent a government from being constituted exactly 
as it is now. If the House, counting Irish members, was of one 
colour and, omitting them, of another, we might see Imperial 
Ministers of one party and Home Ministers of another party in office 
at the same time. That might be the result ; whether it is practicable 
is another matter, now to be discussed. In order to avoid compli- 
cating the argument, all reference to the case of Scotland as apart 
from England is at present omitted, and Great Britain treated as an 
homogeneous unit. 

There would be less departure from what we have been accustomed 
to than is commonly supposed. Only nine great officers of State are 
entitled by constant usage to a seat in the Cabinet : the rest may or may 
not be Cabinet Ministers. Of these nine, seven are incontrovertibly 
Imperial officials, if one must use that term ; being concerned either 
with the common affairs of the whole United Kingdom, or with 
territories outside the United Kingdom. They are the First Lord 
of the Treasury *, four secretaries of State for foreign, colonial, Indian 
and War departments ; First Lord of the Admiralty and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Of the remaining two, one, the Lord Chancellor, 
though technically concerned only with England and in a slight 
degree* with Scotland, in truth is the prime legal adviser of his 
colleagues, and therefore in the highest sense an Imperial official : he 
would, however, be stripped of his patronage, which is wholly English ; 
a reform on other grounds most desirable. Only the Home Secretary' 
is left, who, though in theory responsible for the peace of the three 
Kingdoms, is in reality the one purely English official in the Cabinet. 
Were this change effected, the Lord Chancellor would lose some of 
his feathers, the Home Secretary might have to quit the Cabinet and 
stand by himself, together with a small handful of Parliamentary col- 
leagues, at present concerned with only limited portions of the United 
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Kingdom, such as the President of the Local Government Board and 
the Secretary for Scotland. The administration would be split into 
two independent portions. No Act of Parliament with its rigid 
clauses would be needed to define the line of cleavage. t Once Irish 
members were restricted to vote only upon Imperial questions, the 
rest would follow automatically from the dependence of Ministers 
upon the House of Commons. 

Opponents deride the notion of two executives \\ithin one country* 
as though duality imported conflict. In unreflecting fear they imagine 
and depict to others rival # governments thwarting and vying with 
each other, much as rival parties do now. No one could be so 
benighted as to advocate that. The error lies in forgetting that these 
two executives would be concerned with mutually exclusive duties ; 
their functions would not overlap any more than the functions of a 
Town Council overlap those of a School Board. 

Even if some change of tljis character be not a necessary corollary 
of Home Rule, it i's desirable for its own sake, as tending to mitigate 
the bad side of party government. There is no reason in nature why 
the party which is right in foreign should also be right in home policy, 
or why Ministers who agree upon one should not in the course of six 
years often and widely differ upon the other. Notoriously they often 
do so differ, though open rupture occurs only in flagrant cases. The 
doctrine of homogeneity in opinion in an administration is of modern 
date. Little more than a hundred years ago Ministers sat together 
in one Cabinet with divergent or even contradictory views, voting, 
indeed speaking, in opposite senses upon important questions. Since 
then they have been disciplined into a more solid phalanx : absolute 
identity of action is regarded as a point of honour, although public 
controversies have so much increased in number and variety that 
absolute identity of opinion is more impossible than ever. Hence 
ariseB a subtle temptation. Ministers are tempted for harmony’s sake 
to argue themselves out of their own convictions, or, if that cannot be, 
then to minimise the point of difference, lest by recognising its true 
magnitude they be compelled openly to renounce their colleagues. * 
Honourable men may easily be thus misled and thus mislead others ; 
for if candour is meritorious so also is fidelity. It is a hard choice 
between two competing virtues. Contemporary illustrations abound. 
Lord. Harrington, in excusing a vote diametrically opposite to that he 
had recently given as Mr, Gladstone’s colleague, avowed that Mr. Glad* 
stone had been the keeper of his financial conscience ; and no on© 
seemed at all surprised. The same gentleman, and Mr. Chamberlain 
also, have of late attacked the foreign policy of a government to which 
they themselves belonged. • Presumably they thought the same 
at the time, yet they remained in their places, no doubt from a 
conventional sense of loyalty, or even more from a desire to keep 
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alive, for ‘the sake of its home policy, an administration whose exist- 
ence their secession might have destroyed. So it happens that 
domestic virtues may further the perpetration of Imperial sins. The 
reverse is equally possible. And what is true of government is alBO 
true of their followers in Parliament. Votes are often refused or 
given, arraigned or defended, not upon their naked merits, but for 
their ulterior effects on perfectly different subjects. 

No sensible man will deny that there must be, ought to be, a good 
deal of give and take in every government ; but if the range upon 
which Ministerial unity is imperative includes a vast number of 
matters wholly unconnected, affecting different interests, and dis- 
similar countries, and often so diverse from each other that even a 
common factor can nowhere be discovered, unanimity is not arrived 
at by a reasonable compromise of detail in pursuance of accepted 
principles (the only commendable form of concession), but by a daily 
abandonment of principles themselves. Now, these inconveniences 
would not be wholly removed, but they would be halved if a line were 
at least drawn between home and Imperial affairs, so that a man 
should not be drummed out of his party when agreeing with* them 
upon the one, merely because he differed upon the other. 

Still greater relief would be afforded in another way by the same 
change. The present Ministerial system retards progress. There, is 
delay and hindrance enough in the struggle for precedence between 
rival domestic reforms in a legislature already congested beyond 
endurance ; but when some Imperial question of sufficient magnitude 
comes upon the carpet, farewell to all advance at home. Extension 
of the franchise was long buried, as much by the Crimean and Indian 
wars as by the characteristic Whig duplicity of Lord Palmerston. 
Jingoism was an excuse or device for doing nothing from 1874 to 
1880. Six years ago the country sacrificed its unmistakable Liberal- 
ism to a persuasion that not otherwise could a separation be averted. 
To-day we are told by Mr. Gladstone that unless we grant, and by 
Mr. Chamberlain that unless we refuse, Home liule, needed reforma- 
tions must again be postponed. For present purposes no matter 
which is right. Both are right in making our prospects of English 
and Scottish legislation hinge 1 upon our determination at the polls of* 
a perfectly different issue, an Imperial issue. This is not the way to 
foster among our own people a pride and interest in the maintenance 
of the Empire. They painfully find the money, recruit the armies, 
man the fleets necessary for its security, not grudgingly, but from an 
admirable national spirit. If, in addition, they must be doomed, as a 
penalty for patriotism, to be perpetually foiled in efforts for home 
improvements, by some overshadowing question of Imperial policy,, 
they may commence reckoning which is the better— an ill- governed 
England and vast possessions abroad, or a well-governed England and 
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no possessions at all. And I have no doubt the great majority would 
declare another century of privilege, extravagance, land monopoly, 
and irredeemable poverty quite too large a price to pay for dominion 
over a hemisphere. Fortunately the choice need not be made if things 
are so arranged that progress at home shall pursue its even tenor, 
wholly unaffected by external relations. If this can be effected by a 
slight change in ther Cabinet, why should it not be done ? What 
does it signify except to a, pedant whether the Home Secretary has a 
voice in foreign policy or not ? 

The case of Scotland has not been mentioned ; yet it haB an impor- 
tant bearing upon this discussion. Next general election will most 
likely show a great majority north of tho Tweed in favour of Scottish 
Home Rule. Even Unionists will hardly refuse to Scotland what 
she asks. What effect such an occurrence may have upon their 
determination not even to entertain Ireland’s claim need not now be 
conjectured. It must have weight in the deliberations of those who, 
admitting Home Rule in principle, contemplate either the exclusion 
of Irish members from Westminster, or their retention with power to 
vote in every kind of division. Scotsmen would not, nor ought to, 
listen to exclusion or diminution in the just number of their repre- 
sentatives at Westminster, so long as Imperial affairs are there trans- - 
acted, or moneys raised in Scotland are there spent. But what would 
happen if, Home Rule being granted both to Scotland and Ireland, 
HO or 150 Scottish and Irish members remained in a Parliament 
charged with English as well as Imperial business. All tlio anomalies 
and the inconveniencies, all the injustice already shown to bo under 
our present Ministerial system inseparable from the presence of 
75 Irish members in such an assembly, whether permitted or 
forbidden to interpose upon English questions, would reappear in 
double measure, avoidable only by recourse to the measure advocated 
in this paper. If each kingdom passed its own laws, and chose its 
own Ministers, combining to regulate what is common to all three, 
and preserving unimpaired the sovereignty of Parliament for occa- 
sions of necessity, all difficulties would vanish. 

In truth, sucli a scheme is merely a rectification, not an annul- 
ment, of the two great Acts of Union ; preserving the objects they 
were designed to attain, removing only what seemed at that time 
unavoidable, though indifferent, accessories. Both these celebrated 
enactments were based upon military and dynastic reasons, and on 
.Bach grounds alone aimed at establishing one sovereign Parliament, 
with supreme control over every part of the British Isles. In the case 
of Scotland there was danger of a renewal of international hostilities, 
some risk even of separation of the Crowns. In the case of Ireland there 
had been recent civil war, recent peril of a divided Regency, armed 
demonstrations in 1782, which did not ripen into open rebellion only 
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because everything that; was asked was granted. Once the advisers 
of Queen Anne and of George III. determined that in the interests of 
common safety one Parliament must be supreme in regard to the 
succession of the Crown and military levies, they were forced to 
intrigue for an entire obliteration of both Scottish and Irish Parlia- 
ments. For both these Parliaments were at the date of their extinc- 
tion (that of Scotland had always been) co-ordinate and sovereign, in 
no sense limited in their authority or subject to the Parliament of 
England. Had the idea occurred to any one, it would have been 
futile to ask from either such a partial surrender of their powers as 
would have met the necessity of the hour, and yet left them in exist- 
ence with a diminished lustre. The memory of many centuries in 
Scotland and of Grattan’s triumph in Ireland made this impracticable. 
Nothing remained but to get rid of both by an incorporation, upon 
terms ostensibly of honour and equality with the Parliament of 
England. In both instances it was an affair of Imperial policy . 
throughout. England had no particular ambition to meddle in making 
internal laws for Scotland and Ireland, nor any particular wish that 
they should meddle in making her own laws ; that was merely an 
incidental consequence of a policy adopted for very different con- 
siderations. 

Now the main objects which inspired both these unions were 
legitimate enough, and have been attained. There seems to be now. 
a general consent that power over all matters affecting the Crow$, 
or military, naval, and diplomatic establishments, or touching 
colonies, dependencies, or foreign States, ought to be concentrated in 
one Parliament, not dispersed among several. Grant this, and all 
for which Somers negotiated and Pitt bribed remains intact. Both 
unions, most conspicuously the second, have failed in a point' of quite 
secondary moment, if of any moment, in the views of the founders. 
These statesmen could hardly foresee how a vast accumulation of the 
business of three kingdoms, under different laws, in one House of 
Commons would produce evils distinct in character but little less 
serious than the dangers which they desired to avert. The mischief 
was not in Parliamentary union — had the methods of achieving it 
been honest — but in that form of Parliamentary union which has laid 
the less populous countries at the mercy of numerical majorities in 
England, and so clogged the House of Commons as to enormously 
impair its efficiency. Probably any other scheme was impossible 
then. Other schemes are not impossible now. 

For simplicity's sake* it has been assumed throughout that in leaving 
English members to transact English business, Scotch members 
Scotch business, Irish. members Jrish business, the members of each 
Parliament are to be the same individuals as are returned to the 
House of Commons for Imperial purposes. Probably this will always 
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be the case with English members, for it is not likely that England 
will surrender the House of Commons to the United Kingdom and 
establish a new legislative assembly for herself. It may be otherwise 
in Scotland or Ireland. We are not concerned here to discuss 
whether a separate set of members would prove the better arrange- 
ment. It would make no difference in the working. 

Nor is it necessary to dwell upon another most important conse- 
quence of adopting this form of Home Rule all round, namely, the 
exclusion of the House of Lords from all practical interference in 
domestic affairs. Almost every man who accepts Home Rule in 
principle is convinced that an Hereditary House ought to be 
abolished, or, at all events, prevented from meddling in home legis- 
lation. Some, however, desire a Second Chamber. If that opinion 
should prevail, there is nothing to prevent two chambers instead of 
merely one being the legislative authority for each or any of the 
three kingdoms. Upon these and similar details much may be said 
on one side or the other. The main point lies apart. 

Let the several methods of Home Rule for Ireland that have been 
under review be now finally contrasted in respect of the justice, 
convenience, simpUcity, and degree of innovation they respectively 
import. AbsolutPexclusion of Irish m embers means an alteration in 
the status of Ireland, which must either be followed by her release 
from all contributions to Imperial expenditure, or provoke an unanswer- 
able complaint of inferiority to every other self-governing part of the 
Empire, Retention of Irish members, with liberty to take part, as 
heretofore, by voice and vote on all subjects, affixes a disadvantage to 
England and Scotland by daily subjecting them to Irish interference 
in their internal affairs, including the choice of their Ministers, without 
a corresponding right to interfere in the internal affairs and choice of 
Ministers in Ireland ; a grievance alike practical and sentimental, 
which, though slightly abated, would not be substantially removed 
by a reduction in the number of intruders. Retention of Irish 
members, with liberty to take part only upon Imperial questions, 
unless accompanied by a reconstruction of our Ministerial system, 
involves such instability, that the mere necessity of avoiding constant 
changes of Government would weaken the authority of the House of 
Commons, and thereby enhance that of the Crown or the House of Lords. 
Of these three methods the first would be convenient for our ease, and 
simple to perfection, but a vast innovation, either not just or not 
final. The second would be unjust to Great Britain, inconvenient as 
breeding a legitimate resentment, simple enough if it could be 
maintained, and of a novelty quite startling, because though Great 
Britain may have inflicted, she has never hitherto submitted to, in- 
equality. The third method would be free from injustice, except that 
created by the worry, complication, and impotence inseparable from a 
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constant succession of short-lived governments, or bya diminution of 
popular power, whichever might appear to posterity the lesser evil. 
Nevertheless there are a good many— myself among the number— 
who, for one plain reason, would rather accept for a time any of 
these methods than go on as now, with Ireland at heart mutinous, 
under an unconstitutional rule, contaminating our own traditions of 
freedom, and with a congestion of business in Parliament so serious 
that the prime warfts of our own population can scarcely be dis- 
cussed, while public expenditure evades control, and foreign, colonial, 
and Indian matters are determined by a virtual autocracy of Ministers 
and permanent officials. For each of these three methods could be 
but a stage in a journey longer or shorter toward the fourth, namely, 
the maintenance of a House of Commons and an Imperial Government 
precisely as they are now, committing to representatives of Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively the duty of making and administer- 
ing their own domestic laws. This method alone is at once just, 
convenient, and simple, involving in reality less of novelty than any 
other. It would maintain the status of Ireland without encroaching 
upon self-government in Great Britain, avert risk of Ministerial 
instability, preserve the authority of the Housa of Commons, and 
offer a visible sign of union which Unionists^ould hardly gain- 
say. And, though scoffed at by many as an intolerable innovation, 
it would in truth be redolent of ancient usage, and salutary in itself 
even were it not demanded by necessity. 


It. T. Heid. 



THE EVACUATION OF EGYPT. 


C AIRO is the city of malaria and lies. Physically it is one vast 
sewage-bed, which poisons no small proportion of the people 
who visit it, and while English doctors send their patients to recover 
in Cairo, honest doctors there at once assure them that there is no reco- 
very except by leaving it. And morally it is the champion falsehood- 
factory of the world. “ I know of no reason for disbelieving the report,” 
said a diplomatist to me there, “ except that everybody here says it 
is true.” After the death of the late Khedive no rumour was too 
wild for circulation or credence. The dead ruler had been poisoned 
by the English — that, of course, was cne of the first. The next was 
similar and inevitable — the English were about to proclaim the 
annexation of the country. The army of occupation was to be imme- 
diately increased, and the 91st Regiment, on its way home in the 
Orontcs , was to be landed at Suez in view of immediate events. (It 
is curious, by the way, that barracks in Cairo were actually made 
ready for additional troops at that moment, though very little 6xtra 
accommodation would have been needed for the 91st in the ridi- 
culous strength to which they had been reduced by the wretched 
“ linked battalion ” system.) The French were to land a force, and, 
finally, the new Khedive had offensively treated Sir Evelyn Baring. 
All these rumours, and many others, were so reiterated that oven 
experienced sceptics of Egyptian gossip began to think something was 
really about to happen. Yet everything was going on quite smoothly, 
and, in spite of the sudden sprout of lies and intrigue, British in* 
fluence was never stronger than at that moment, and was never 
getting its own way with less trouble. Partly, however, because of 
all this talk in Egypt, and partly because of the recent utterances of 
statesmen at home, official residents in Egypt have been led to con- 
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aider their own position, and the prospects of the country they are 
helping to govern. Therefore there has been a good deal to be 
learned this year beiweefc the Citadel and the Sudan by any one 
with interest and opportunities. Both of these, for myself, chiefly 
concerned the Egyptian army, and I have come back from a week 
with the frontier force on the very edge of the Sudan with decided 
views upon one of the conditions of evacuation which I have not yet 
seen discussed. 

There is much, however, concerning the question of evacuation not 
open to discussion. And first of all, the benefit to the Egyptians 
themselves of the British occupation. This is universal, conspicuous, 
and colossal.. No more brilliant piece of social, political, and economic 
disinfection and restoration has ev$r been accomplished than that which 
Stands to the credit of Sir Evelyn Baring, and the little band of « 
Englishmen in the Egyptian service (with a few equally worthy French 
coadjutors), who. numbering but thirty-nine (counting superior 
officials only, and of course excluding the Egyptian army), and drawing 
a total salary of only £37,700, have saved a State from bankruptcy 
and rescued a people from utter oppression and misery. To take a 
couple of examples from the whole field of them. In ^884 the 
corvtr — <l tlie forced, unpaid, unfed labour of the peasantry” — 
amounted to 85,000 men, working for sixty days; in 1800, “for 
the first time, perhaps, in all history,” every man working for the 
Egyptian Government was paid for his labour. Again, the great 
u barrage,” or dam of the Nile was built by French engineers in 
1867, at a cost of £2,000,000. It cracked immediately, and re- 
mained useless for sixteen years. In 1884 the Egyptian Government 
were about to wipe off the two millions sterling as a bad debt and 
undertake pumping arrangements, at an initial expense of £700,000 
and an annual cost of a quarter of a million, when English engineers 
under Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff intervened, in the teeth of every kind 
of hostile criticism, restored the 11 barrage,” and enableiit to fulfil its 
intended work, at a total cost of £460,000 ; so that, during several 
years, it has caused the cotton crop to increase in value by no 
less than £885,000 a year. Such facts as these two, and similar 
ones which may be found in almost every department of Anglo- 
Egyptian administration, silence criticism. Secondly, British engage- 
ments to leave Egypt to the Egyptians at the earliest possible 
moment are too numerous and too precise and too solemn to admit of 
either discussion or diplomatic jugglery. One of the French news- 
papers of Egypt keeps this fact conspicuous by publishing from time 
to time, in large type across its front page, a damning samznary of 
“ Lea Engagements de la Grande-Bretagne;” coupled with the facts of 
which it terms, more accurately than politely, V intrusion am/laise. 
Ntfwr, u the earliest possible moment,” in the above undertaking, is a 
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phrase of no meaning, except “ when the British Government shall 
deem expedient.” If A. takes charge of a sum of money belonging to 
B,, on the promise to return it when B. shall be fit to take proper care 
of' it, there is nothing in the undertaking to prevent A* from keeping 
the moriey for ever. He has only to declare, when challenged^ that 
in his opinion B. is not yet lit. One must suppose that successive 
British Governments, although this has been their constant and con- 
sistent reply, are free from this dishonest intention. There is also 
another supposition to be discussed, namely, that the British authorities, 
believing war to be not very far distant, and the internal control of 
the Suez Canal to be absolutely essential to Great Britain in time of 
war, have determined to remain in practical possession of Egypt until 
war has come and gone, using every delay and subterfuge known to 
diplomacy in order to effect this object. This supposition, I say, 
must also be dismissed to clear the ground, first, because it is extremely 
doubtful that the Canal would be essential, or even possible, to us 
under any circumstances of war; and, secondly, because, if this be 
the case, all discussion of Egyptian evacuation and its conditions is 
mere waste of paper and ink. We may take it, therefore, that “ the 
earliest possible moment ” means under two circumstances : — When 
the internal organisation of Egyptian affairs has reached such a point 
that its movement may reasonably be expected to go on, and not to 
turn back ; and when the Egyptian army is sufficiently strong to 
guarantee this progress an undisturbed course. 

The first of these circumstances I have neither the intention nor 
the ability to discuss. I will only say that to some of the most 
thoughtful and responsible English officials in Egypt, the present 
state of things is very distasteful. They feel keenly the theoretically 
indefensible nature of the British occupation, while profoundly con- 
vinced of the practical impossibility of its sudden and immediate 
cessation. They dislike intensely the necessity of pursuing their 
work in t||jg|face of unceasing and unscrupulous French and other 
intrigue. They regard the present relations of Great Britain with 
the Triple Alliance as affording an admirable opportunity for some 
more just settlement than the present one of theoretical-evacuation 
without its advantages, and practical- annexation without its advan- 
tages. For at present the Powers in Egypt stand four to two on 
all disputed points — England, Germany, Austria and Italy against 
^France and Russia. The representative of one of the former tried a 
little independent curvetting and coquetting a short time ago, but a 
very smart rap from home brought him back to the ranks again at 
once. And finally, the officials of whom I am speaking are* for the 
most part strongly in favour of the gradual extinction of the debt by 
means of a sinking fund. . In spite of her enormous debt^JSgypt 
o an win her way back to financial prosperity again, if permittecl, and 
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hardly any price would be too high to pay for the ultimate prospect 
of developing this extremely fertile part of the earth’s surface for its 
own undiminished advantage. As one of her financial advisers said 
to me, “ Lot Egypt buy Her financial independence at any price. 
Almost any temporary extortion would be preferable to the present 
state of things, arranged when Egypt was in very different circum- 
stances from the present, and in which she is only able to dispose of 
one-half her surplus as she wishes.” So much for the first condition 
of evacuation. 

The Egyptian Army was disbanded, forcibly, by the action of 
Tel-el-Kebir, and afterwards, administratively, by Khedivial Decree. 
So the army of to-day is nine years old. Its fighting strength is 
something over 12,000, of which 10,000 are infantry, 1000 artillery, 
750 cavalry, and 300 earn el corps. It is stationed at Cairo, Suakin, 
and on the Southern frontier — Assouan, Korosko, Wady Haifa, and 
Sarras — by far the largest proportion guarding the last-named 
territory. (The Army of Occupation, 3000 strong, costing the 
Egyptian Government £ 87,000 per annum and the British taxpayer 
nothing, is stationed at Alexandria and Cairo, and does not move 
except for special duties, war or otherwise, as when I saw a party of 
Royal Engineers engaged in the dizzy work of removing great masses 
of rock overhanging and seriously threatening the colossi of Abou 
Sirabel, near the Second Cataract.) The Egyptian Army is com- 
manded by 75 British officers, and contains about 35 British non- 
commissioned officers. The period of service is six years with the 
colours, five in the police (which is thus the real reserve), and four in 
the reserve. The cavalry, artillery and camel corps are all Egyptians ; 
the infantry consists partly of Egyptian battalions and partly of 
Sudanese (black) battalions. The former are conscripts, under an 
extremely light conscription (1500 men annually being required from 
a list total of 150,000 available) ; the latter are volunteers, and indeed 
deserters from the Dervish ranks, into which they had been most 
unwillingly forced. 

Eight days spent among these troops, on the edge of the Sudan, 
*and far away from all civilian influences, enables one to form a judg- 
ment upon their condition arid value, and this I was able to do through 
the hospitality of Colonel Wodehouse, R.A., who lent me his house 
during his absence, and the great kindness of Lieut.-Colonel Kempster 
and the officers of the Haifa Brigade. Wady Haifa itself is merely a 
military station on the right bank of the Nile, a few miles below the 
Second Cataract ; there is a small village a mile from tho lines, called 
Debaroussa, or more patriotically, Tewfikieh, but it is hardly worth 
mentioning. The troops are quartered within the fort, a mile long 
and a few hundred yards wide, with its back to the Nile and its. front 
desert, and solidly built, like almost everything else, of Nile 
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mud. The desert in front is about a mile wide, and then ends abruptly 
in a broken mass of hills, through whicli bewildering khor$, or dry 
valley watercourses, run in all directions. This hilly country extends 
eastward for many miles. The desert lying east and north of the 
military lines serves as drill ground for the troops. On the opposite 
bank of the Nile there is a small fort, no longer occupied, and the only 
military steps there are occasional patrols undertaken by a camp of 
irregulars of the Shaggieh tribe on their own excellent camels. The 
advanced post is held by half a battalion in the fortified camp at 
Sarras, thirty miles south by railway, among the hills of the u Belly 
of Stones,” on the very edge of the “ black Sudan.” 

When Major von Wissmann visited Haifa a week before 1 did, he 
rode out one morning to a field-day of the troops. At its conclusion 
he said, “ I cannot express my astonishment. I thought you had 
taken a number of Egyptians and blacks, dressed them in soldiers’ 
clothes, and put rifles in their hands. 1 find you with an army l ” 
This surprise be repeated emphatically to mo on several occasions. 
Of course he is particularly fitted to judge of the results achieved, but 
no one possessing any acquaintance with military matters can fail to 
share his astonishment. To appreciate properly this nine-year old 
army, however, one must recall what it was before its reorganisation. 
Then the troops were just like the victims of the corvdc — u forced, un- 
paid, unfed.” Nothing more unpopular lias ever existed in the world. 
No mutilation was too dreadful as a means of escaping conscription-- 
eyes gouged out, blinded by lime, trigger fingers cut oif, even 
certain native doctors doing a lucrative trade in poisoning a man’s 
whole body for life to prevent his being available on one occasion for 
military service. To-day one sees constantly the victims of these 
horrors among the population. Then, despatch to the Sudan was re- 
garded as a sentence of death. The mere word u Sudan ” was heard 
with a shiver. “The recruits wept in their chains,” says Wingate.* 
gt Driven up in chains by the police, and followed by a weeping, 
screaming crowd,” wrote Colonel Parr. But the most touching testi- 
mony iB that of the wild, brilliant, and unfortunate Edmond O’Donovan, 
who went knowingly to his death with an “ army ” of these curs. In 
one of liis last letters to the Daily Neiv w, written just before leaving 
Khartoum in 1 883 with Hicks Pasha, he wrote : ct The troops, to a 
large extent irregular, scarcely deserved the name of soldiers, so little 
were they acquainted with even the most elementary principles of the 
military art ; their pay was many months in arrear ; they were with- 
out sufficient clothing; and some of the regular battalions . . . . 
looked upon their despatch to the Sudan as a species of exile.” And 

* # “ Mah'liisra nod the Kgyptian Sudan.” lly Major F. U. Wingate, D.8.O., It. A. 

London : Macmillan. 1891. A most valuable work, exhaustive in information, and 
fascinating to any one interested in its subject. 
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in a private letter to Mr. J. R. Robinson, almost the last he ever 
penned, he used these terrible words — terrible in their significance 
when one remembers the fearless character of the man : u I am writing 
this under circumstances which bring me almost as near to death as it is 
possible to be without being under absolute sentence of execution or in 
the throes of some deadly malady.” And so he went out to the slaughter 
which instantly overtook the whole twelve thousand ; a in company 
with cravens that you expect to see run at every moment, and who 
will leave you behind to face the worst,” as he too truly prophesied, 
“ to die; even out here, with a lance-head as big as a shovel through 
me.” A month ago, at Haifa, I watched a whole Egyptian battalion 
doing the new bayonet-exercise without the words of command, in a 
way which (although their commanding officer apologised for its 
shortcomings on the ground that it was new to them) would have 
passed muster with any troops in the world ; I walked through their 
quarters, smart and clean and comfortable, and tasted their first-rate 
food in the kitchen ; I saw them swaggering about the villages, and 
obviously, as Lord Wolseley would have them do, a despising the 
virtues of civil life”; I heard of time-expired men coming back daily 
to ro*enlist ; I rode behind them for hours in the desert on field-days, 
through the choking sand, and undor the blazing sun ; and I talked 
long with the officers who had led them at Toski and at Tokar. At 
the latter place the Dervishes had planted their flags within fifteen 
yards of them, and could be heard shouting to each other to keep 
atill, as the ammunition of the infidels would soon be exhausted, and 
then they could all be killed. And these same Egyptian troops had 
been so steady, and so well in hand under such nerve-shaking circum- 
stances, that their commander, to reserve their fire, got them to bring 
tbeiv rifles at command from the tf ready ” to the “ present ” and back 
again to the “ ready ” without pulling trigger. I happened, too, upon 
an interesting comparison of conscription. At one village five or six 
conscripts came to the steamer accompanied by a couple of soldiers. 
Their fathers came on board with them and chatted pleasantly until 
the steamer started. All their female relations sat in rows on the 
bank, and kept up a sort of chorus of wailing, waving their hands, 
and pretending to throw dust on themselves. But there was no 
heart in the sorrow. It was quite clearly a performance de rigumr, 
but the women grew extremely tired of it and were much relieved 
when the steamer started. They were out of sight before we were. 
From this spectacle back to the mutilations and “ screaming crowds” 
and “ weeping in chains,” there is an age in feeling, and yet a hand- 
ful of Englishmen and English organisation have accomplished it in 
less than nine years. For the first time in the Nile valley since the 
four great Ramses sat down in stone for ever at Abu Simbel, the* 
man of the people has been treated as a man, and consequently he in 
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fast; becoming a man — (i so near is grandeur to our dust,” even when 
the dust has been ceaselessly trodden down in slavery by every 
successive conqueror of this tempting green strip of earth, from 
Ramses to Roman and from Ptolemy to Turk. But the most signifi- 
cant and f impressive sight is the tomb of Wad-en-Nejumi, the 
slaughterer of Hicks, the conqueror of Khartoum, ablest and bravest 
and most fanatical of all the fierce Emirs who have fought first for 
Mohammed Ahmed and then for Abdullah-et-Taaishi, doubly-false 
Mahdi. This nine-year.old army, composed half of his former slaves 
and half of those whom he had met so often before and butchered 
like sheep, went out to meet him, forced a fight upon him, and wiped 
him and his levies from the earth. And now, by the indifferent old 
river, a few miles from the battle-field of Toski white with the bones 
of his men, Wad-en-Nejumi lies in his deserted grave, and* only the 
gentle chameleons, changing colour with the dawn and dusk, keep 
watch by him from the acacia-tree overhead. 

This picture of the Egyptian army, however, would be far too rose- 
coloured if I did not at once add that it has another side. The 
profession of arms is still unpopular with the ’Egyptian ; he is an 
agriculturist through and through ; his fftmm and his slunhtf and the 
ceaseless lament of his mHych far outweigh for him all the charms of 
glory and gold lace. Where he has won in fight, it has been because 
he could not help winning — because his British officers would not let 
him lose. To see how little of the soldier is in him by nature one has 
only to ride behind a firing-line of him, and observe how, when the halt 
is sounded, he will calmly lie down exactly where he happens to be 
and blaze away with his blank cartridges at a hillock of sand a few 
yards in his front, whereas another step or two would have placed 
him in a commanding and covered position. He is very happy when 
he can fall out by command as an “ amateur casualty,” and sit cleaning 
the powder-marks off his bayonet with a handful of sand until his 
regiment picks him up again on its march home. Even in a much 
loftier position — that of commander of a battalion — discipline is such 
a wooden thing for him that X saw him sitting calmly on his horse, 
while his battalion was supposed to be advancing rapidly to the attack 
of a position, and listening to his bugler sounding the regimental call 
with variations and flourishes before he sounded each rapidly recurring 
4i halt ” or “ advance/’ There was an amusing scene when the officer in 
general command discovered at last why the Egyptian Bey^s battalion 
was always behind the rest of the line. . The English officer command- 
ing a battalion of Egyptian infantry, which distinguished itself in one 
ifif the actions I have mentioned, told me that he had seen a number of 
his men make no effort to defend themselves with the bayonet, but 
simply grasp their rifles by each end and try to ward blows from their 
heads until they were cut down. Imagine the distance between this 
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attitude of mind (and body) and “the soldier's complete prayer/* 
according to my friend "wee Dawvid” of the 91st: “God keep 
our hearts frae the bullets, and we’ll fend our ain heads frae the 
sword ” ! And the Egyptian officers, it must be said frankly, are 
much worse material than their men. Cowardice seems, easier to 
extirpate than corruption. “ I trust them as far as I can see them,” 
is 1 a common verdict. Fortunately a new and better and more 
soldierly- educated class of native officers is rapidly growing up* 
Finally, the backbone of the Egyptian Army is the Sudanese regiments* * 
These are the men who lead the attack, and an Egyptian regiment is 
put between two black regiments. These are the men who really beat 
Nejumi and drove the Dervishes out of Tokar. Sir Charles Dilke- 
fails to appreciate this fact when he speaks of a Egypt being able to 
maintain her own internal peace/’ arid of Nejumi “being attacked by 
the Egyptians.” For the number of Sudanese is limited — practically 
all that there are, are in the ranks — and as they die or leave their 
places cannot be filled, except from the Sudan. So far as flesh and 
blood go, the Egyptians are splendid soldiers. I saw rows of them,, 
big, stalwart, brown fellows, bathing along the Nile banks, and then 
afterwards I watched the boys of the Dorset Regiment march by in 
Cairo, and the comparison, so far as size went, was very painful. 
The British officers have done a magnificent work with this material — 
no praise can bo extravagant for it ; but they would be the first to 
declare that the work is still very far indeed from being completed. 

Tho Sudanese troops ave vastly interesting. These jet-black 
creatures, resembling amiable gorillas in face, of all heights and only 
one thickness, narrow-hipped, thin-cheated, with no hacks to their 
heads and no calves to their lege, are liked and trusted by their 
officers to a remarkable extent. There is a little of the Red Indian 
in them ; they would not fire into a sand-hill, or stand still to be cut 
down. The Dervish is their oppressor and natural enemy, and they 
only desire the opportunity to “get at him” at as close quarters as. 
possible. They are children in their love of decoration, and their 
whims and their devotion to their officers. They are savages in their 
dislike of discipline and their passionate impatience of restraint on the 
battle-field. For this reason — to keep them back — they have more 
English officers to a battalion than Egyptian troops. They detest 
drill and blank cartridge. They are enthusiastic over evory rumour 
of approaching fight. I was told a delightful story of one recent 
action in which they took a prominent part. The enemy was under 
cover not far off ; but the firing-line of blacks were blazing away at 
him as fast as they could open and close their rifles. In vain their, 
officers tried to stop them. The waste of ammunition threatened to 1 
become extremely serious, and their commanding officer, a Scotchman . 
who had seen many fights with them, losing his temper, rode up and 
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down behind the line, cursing them with every abusive epithet in a fairly 
adequate vocabulary of Arabic invective. But entirely without effect. 
At last one of them happened to turn, and discovered the beloved 
Bey in evidently a very excited state of mind. He at once rose, ran 
back to him, and, patting him reassuringly on the boot, he said, 
u Don't be frightened, Bey. It T s all right. We're here — we'll take 
care of you ! ” The Scotch Bey, however, was equal to the occasion. 
He rode out through the line, and walked his horse up and down in 
front of the rifles. “ Now,” he said, “ if you must fire, fire at me ! ” 
After this it is not surprising to read in despatches that this officer 
has twice recently had his horse shot under him. 

From the foregoing it should be evident that the Egyptian Amy 
is a pyramid resting on its apex, and that apex is its British officers. 
They have created it, and they alone can keep it. If their authority 
and personality were removed, or even weakened, it would be practically 
worthless in six months. And their strength has been rooted in the 
British occupation of Egypt. Each Englishman wearing the Ittrhttsh 
in the Khedive’s army has been strong because behind him stood the 
Sirdar, Sir Francis Grenfell ; behind the Sirdar stood Sir Evelyn 
Baring ; and behind him again the Army of Occupation and the 
British Government. Itemove the base, and the position of the 
English officer in the Egyptian Army becomes at once a very different 
thing. At present it is a very popular service. There are no vacancies, 
and two hundred applicants. The pay is practically double ; there 
is one step, or perhaps two steps, of rank ; experience and fighting 
nre to be had ; the time of service counts toward promotion at home ; 
and the military authorities at home are very lenient about the 
extension of tlio theoretical seven years, so that a man may frequently 
stay until he becomes second in command of his own rogimont. Then 
he must either return or resign his commission. When British 
influence in Egypt ceases to be paramount, most of these advantages 
will disappear ; the individual officer will have no support to fall 
back upon in case of difficulty ; he will bo plunged into jealousies and 
intrigues; he will probably find himself serving, in more or- less 
rivalry, with French and Germans and Americans; and the military 
authorities at homo, whatever the Government of tho day may say, 
will no longer regard his position and achievements with much interest 
or sympathy. For these reasons and others it is safe to say that the 
evacuation of Egypt would deal a severe blow at the Egyptian Army. 
But, whatever the Egyptian Army might become after evacuation, it 
will always bo easily equal to the task of preserving internal order, 
and, as Lord Dufferin remarked long ago, Egypt is fortunate in having 
no external enemies. There is only ono quarter from which Egypt is 
threatened, and against which the British-backed army alone guards 
it — the Sudan. If this reasoning is good, the conclusion is obvious : 
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before the British occupation of Egypt ceases, the Egyptian army 
must replace the Sudan under the authority of the Khedive. 

Curiously enough, the rumour-laden air of Cairo has recently borne 
the whisper of a southern advance of the Egyptian forces. Major 
von Wissmann’s jocular accounts of his exchange of Christmas cards 
with the Sirdar grew until they were telegraphed to the London press 
in the form of a statement that he was about to enter the English 
service for the contemplated advance to Khartoum — of course a canard 
pure and simple. Mysterious suggestions of possible active ^service 
ha^e been conveyed to men doubtful whether to accept official situations 
offered them in Egypt. Even to the black troops themselves the 
rumour has penetrated. I heard of this several times above the 
First Cataract. There is probably nothing in it — but perhaps it is 
telepathy. 

The Eastern Sudan has been cleared of dervishes by the action of 
Tokar, where most of* Osman Digna’s fierce Jaalin levies were killed. 
While I was at Wady Haifa the news came down that the people in 
Khartoum — or, rather, in Omdurman, for Khartoum is deserted — 
were cutting each other s throats. Three-fifths of the inhabitants of 
the Sudan have been destroyed since 1882 by disease, famine and war. 
A large proportion of those remaining are women. All the inhabitants 
of the Sudan except the Baggaras — who, with the destroyed Jaalin 
constituted the fighting core of Mahdiism — would welcome an 
Egyptian force, and even the Baggaras are torn by dissensions 
which are provoking bloodshed. The Khalifa is devoting himself to 
the encouragement of agriculture, a step which, since his prestige 
rests upon his carrying out the tradition of the “ Jehad ” and keeping 
up an offensive campaign against the unbeliever, is tantamount to an 
abandonment of his position. The Dervishes are very greatly in need 
of munitions of war. All these items of information come from Father 
Ohrwalder, the escaped Austrian priest from Omdurman. He brings, 
too, the certain assurance that the Khalifa will not attack Egypt 
so long as the British remain, but is devoting himself to the consolida- 
tion of his rule, chiefly by attempting to conciliate the tribes hostile 
to him. ' It is no wonder, then, that Father Ohrwalder is u strongly 
in favour of an immediate reoccupation of the country,” or that be 
believes that “ delay will increase the difficulties of reconquest.” 

Setting aside the ( “pitiless exigency of prestige,” and the destruc- 
tion once for all of the awful slave trade which is flourishing again, 
there are substantial reasons for desiring the restoration of the Sudan. 
Sir Evelyn Baring estimates the value of the former Sudan trade to 
the Egyptian treasury at £50,000 annually at the least, and there 
is no doubt that it might be largely increased. There would be no 
more expenses of anti-slavery work in the Red [Sea. A re-settled 
Sudan would ultimately be of great value and assistance to all the 
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other European interests in Africa. If the reconquer? erf the Sudan 
would set free the Army of Occupation that? would be another savings 
of £87,000 a year to Egypt. And above all, there is the practical 
certainty that the Mahdiists will not attack Egypt while we are thfcre, 
and that they will attack it if we go. Should they even temporarily 
succeed, where would Egyptian internal reform be? Sir Evelyn 
Baring might conceivably be reduced to donning the “ sublet, belt, 
beads, drawers, grass cap and pair of shoes ” which the Mahdi sent 
him. Therefore it seems to me that the advocates of evacuation must 
be also the advocates of previous reconquest. 

There would be no need to strike the whole blow at once. A 
comparatively small addition need be made to the present Egyptian 
Army to enable an amply sufficient "force to advance to Dongola, and 
hold that and the line of communication with Wady Haifa. This 
single step would bring mfcny waverers at once from the enemy. A 
pause then would enable that portion of the Sudan to settle down 
into peaceful development before another step was taken. Then a 
further advance to the next most convenient place might be easily, 
leisurely, and irresistibly made. The moral effect of the knowledge 
that the Egyptian troops under English officers were slowly but quite 
certainly coming back to Khartoum would be enormous. There is 
now a sum of over &)00,000 in the Egyptian treasury, only awaiting 
the consent of the French Government to be spent in increasing the 
army. The French at present obstruct this and everything else 
simply for obstruction’s sake. If they believed that the increase of 
the army was a step towards British evacuation, their consent would 
bo instantaneous. And while this slow and sure advance was making 
towards Khartoum, in Lower Egypt reforms would be crystallising 
towards independence. So that the restoration of the Khedive’s 
dominions to geographical integrity would finally coincide with their 
return to national integrity. England must be like her prince “ who 
never promiseth but he means to pay,” and this would be a double 
event in the way of promise-keeping worthy even of England, 


Henry Norman. 



NONCONFORMISTS IN POLITICAL LIFE. 


N ONCONFORMITY remains and is likely to remain a powerful 
factor in English political life. Many have been the efforts to 
ignore, or to suppress it, but they have all ended in failure, or worse 
than failure. Mr. Disraeli sagaciously recognising in it tho most 
formidable hindrance to the policy of fantastic Toryism, of which he 
was the author, boasted that under his treatment it would become an 
extinct volcano. But Lord Beaconsfield has become little more than a 
mere tradition — the centre of a sentimental worship on Primrose-day — 
whose ideas exercise not the slightest influence on English politics, 
while the Nonconformity he hated compels the recognition of its 
strength alike from friend and foo. There could hardly be a stronger 
proof of this than is supplied in the remarkable articles on the forth- 
coming General Election which the Times has recently published. 
The writer certainly is not prejudiced in favour of Nonconformity, 
and yet his letters teem with confessions of its political strength in 
large districts of the country. In many cases he gives an esti- 
mate of its strength for which individually 1 was not prepared. 
On reflection, however, the reason for this was manifest enough, and 
it is one which is of the happiest augury for the future. The powerful 
force of Methodism which hitherto has but seldom been thrown on 
the side of Nonconformity and Liberalism has inclined* much more 
decidedly in that direction, aud present indications all poiut to further 
development of a similar character. The remarkable action of the 
President of the Conference and the gallant band by whom' he was 
supported in connection with the recent election for the London 
County Council is itself .a promise that, in future, the force of Wes- 
leyauism will help to swell the power of Nonconformity in the con- 
stituencies. The momentum which will thus be added to a true 
Progressive movement in the country cannot easily be calculated. 
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There are, of course, some of their own number, who strongly 
deprecate all political action of Nonconformists Nonconformists, 
and with a certain show of reason in their favour. It would seem 
at first sight as though questions as to the right government of a 
municipality, for example, had no relation to the distinctions between 
Church and Chapel, and as much might be said with equal truth of a 
large number of the political issues that are continually being raised 
in Parliament. But it is impossible to deal with public affairs on these 
principles. Nonconformity is something more than a mere objection 
to a particular Church. It is an assertion of the right of the individual 
conscience, a protest against invidious class privilege and distinction, 
an emphatic testimony on behalf of liberty and progress. There are, 
no doubt, able and earnest adherents of > the old Nonconformist 
Churches, who have but little sympathy with this view, and whose 
Nonconformity means little more than their preference of the Church 
of their affections to that which the State has established. No one 
has a right to question the sincerity or conscientiousness qf their 
action, and so far from denying , their loyalty as Nonconformists, I 
should be the first to recognise the eminent service which they aie 
rendering to its interests. But they cannot be allowed to challenge 
the position of others who take a broader view of our spirit and 
. work. It is of the very essence of Nonconformity that each man 
should be true to his own convictions, and as a necessary consequence 
that there should be varieties in the mode of its development. 
Assuredly all the most powerful tendencies of our own times are to 
the fuller identification of Christian men with public lift?. The old 
idea that the great business of a Christian was to care fqr the happi- 
ness of his own soul has given place to a much wider and grander 
conception of obligation and duty, and with this has come a changed 
idea of the work of the Church itself. For myself, I should be the 
last to desire that the Church should subordinate its purely spiritual 
service to work, however important, of social improvement or political 
reform. Its first aim is tho regeneration of the man himself, and 
no amelioration of his outward condition can be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for that. But not the less is it the Christians duty to seek 
to change the environment of poverty and vice which renders the 
condition of multitudes all but hopeless. Legislation has very much 
to do in this matter, and therefore Christian citizens must concern 
themselves with the spirit and character of the Legislature. To forget 
this is not cnly to neglect their duties as citizens, but to be unfaith- 
ful to their obligations as messengers of the Gospel itself. If Non- 
conformists are in a specially favourable position for doing tin's work, 
because of their freedom from entangling alliances with systems of 
privilege and vested right, there is the deeper responsibility upon 
them to make full use of their opportunities. 
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This view of course implies an altered conception »as to the principles 
and aims of political life. The strong prejudice existing in many minds 
against politics is doubtless due to the fact that its struggles have been 
to so large an extent mere faction-fights 'and not contentions for great- 
principles. The manner in which political controversy has been, and 
still is, conducted, has often been a discredit and a scandal. Political 
speeches, instead of being a fair statement of arguments on both sides, 
have too often degenerated into personal attacks flavoured with 
epithets and charges against opponents which have little real meaning 
in them, but serve to keep alive the bitterness of partisan feeling. 
When under the pressure of some political emergency, or possibly 
in consequence of some factious intrigue, some of these feuds have 
been composed, and the old antagonists who formerly spared no effort 
to blacken each others reputation rush into each other’s arms and 
exhaust their eloquence in mutual eulogies, the effect must necessarily 
be not simply to discredit the individuals, but to lower the whole 
conception of* political controversy. The uninitiated do not under- 
stand how much of the sound and fury of these contests is simulated, 
and how little reality there is in feelings which apparently are too 
strong to find adequate expression. Hence they are shocked at what 
seem to them the unintelligible inconsistencies of public life. Mr. 
Disraeli showed his usual sagacity when he said that England hates » 
coalitions. But that hatred would be unreasonable were it not that 
the tone of previous controversies between the parties seemed to render 
any alliance morally impossible.* 

The celebrated coalition of Fox and Lord North is one of the most 
noteworthy in this respect, and its effect was to degrade both 
the combining parties in public opinion to an extent from which they 
never afterwards recovered. What the Unionist alliance has doge 
in this respect remains to be seen. The strong difference of opinibn 
on Irish Home Rule explains the schism, but it does not ac- 
count for the personal elements which have entered into the con- 
troversy. Unquestionably the prominence which has been given 
to this particular side of the question has weakened instead of 
strengthening the cause which it was intended to serve. Men 
who believe the integrity of the Empire to be in danger would 
certainly have acted more wisely, had they sought to concentrate the 
attention of English constituencies upon the points of real danger. 
Granted that there was any actual fear of a separation between the 
two islands, which would mean a revolution of the most serious kind, 
and the gibes and flouts and jeers which found so large a place in the 
speeches of Unionist orators, much more their absurd rhapsodies over 
the virtues of their own little circle, become about as rational as the per- 

0 rmances of Nero when Rome was in flames. Mr. Chamberlain’s 

1 ever speeches have failed to convince his hearers, partly because 
they have been so largely occupied with attacks on his old 
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colleagues and especially his old chief. The net result is that 
to a very large extent the question before the constituents at the next 
election will be confidence in Mr* Gladstone. It is very undesirable 
that this should be the case, but it is the Unionist tactics which have 
made it inevitable. As a consequence the decision will be taken on 
a point the most unfavourable possible to themselves* It may be 
,mged in their defence that they have only fallen into the ordinary 
line of political controversy. They have carried it to an absurd ex- 
cess, and they will have to pay the penalty. But the tendency of recent 
times, owing to the changes in the centre of political force, has been 
to lift politics up from the low level of personal wrangle to that of a 
great struggle for principle. The old battle between the 44 ins*' and the 
* l outs” has hardly even the faintest interest for the democracy. It has 
not the slightest respect for the old political saws and maxims. It cares 
little for political shibboleths, or for mere party leaders. It has no 
faith in the traditional idea which still finds favour in some quarters, 
'that the opposite political parties should take their turns in governing, 
and it certainly will have very little tolerance for any party which, 
when in office, betrays or trifles with those popular principles by the 
profession of which it has secured its position. It means progress, 
— steady and consistent progress — and the sooner aristocratic and 
middle-class politicians of every party recognise this, the more likely 
will they be to retain some measure of influence in a future which 
they can no longer hope to control by any traditional authority, or to 
manage by fclie old-fashioned methods of party intrigue. 

tinder these conditions, political life will not only haye more attrac- 
tions for men of a sedate, religious temper, but they will come to 
recognise a sphere of service to (Jod and to man, which they cannot 
j^gglect without a grave dereliction of duty. But this means tiie in- 
troduction of conscience as a distinct authority in a region where 
hitherto its writ has not been supposed to run. I well remember a 
solicitor who had considerable reputation as an electioneering agent, 
and who, I must admit, had been all his life an attendant at a Non- 
conformist chapel, and professed high respect for his minister, deliber- 
ately saying, 44 When 1 engage in an election 1 take my conscience 
and lock it up in a box, and lay it by until the contest is over.” A 
listener very sensibly asked, c< Do you always find it again when you 
need it ? ” The reply pointed to the certain result of this lax morality 
in any department of life. But it is not to be denied that the elec- 
tioneerer was master of his craft, and that his doctrine was one that was 
accepted in some quarters where it was least to be anticipated. The 
prevalent idea was that everything was fair in politics and war, and even 
religious politicians were not sufficiently careful to repudiate the im- 
moral suggestion. 

It required a severe struggle to establish a better order of things 
in the constituency in which the agent whose words I have quoted 
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was a potent influence. It was successful, owing mainly to the 
strength of a determined lead on the part of one who made his 
politics a matter of conscience, and who had to brave a keen oppo- 
sition from the old political hands because of his* consistency, 
but who was well sustained by the democratic sentiment to 
which he appealed. In the view of the professional politican con- 
science is simply an impertinent interloper whose intrusion must 
be resisted at any cost. It is from him that the sneers which are so 
common against the Nonconformist conscience mainly proceed. They 
mean, no more than the old shouts of the Ephesian artificers, 
“ the craft is in danger,” and those who live by it have no patience 
with the men who create the peril. But they are only resisting the 
inevitable. It would be absurd to expect that politics should be 
suddenly and completely purified from every evil influence, that 
personal ambition will be suppressed, and party feeling elimi- 
nated from the strife, that there will be no party combinations, 
or that where they exist all their actions' will be controlled by high 
principles. Human nature is the same everywhere, and in public life 
there must inevitably be opportunities for the play of unworthy motive, 
and the unscrupulous activity of selfish men. But other and higher 
influences are at work to an extent hitherto unknown in our history, 
at all events since the days of the great Puritan struggle. 

What Puritanism did in the seventeenth century it is quite capable 
of repeating in the nineteenth. The Nonconformist conscience is 
simply a revival of the spirit which men like Sir John Eliot, and 
Hampden, and Pym, and Cromwell carried into public affairs. Many 
of their ideas and methods may he out of date, but the spirit in which 
they looked at all questions, their loyalty to conscience, their love 
of righteousness, are living forces to-day, and the forces to which 
must trust for the elevation of our political life. It is a great mis- 
fortune that this kind of action should have become identified with 
one particular class of religionists. The Nonconformist conscience ” 
is simply a slang phrase which has been skilfully used by politicians, 
not always of one party, with tho view of discrediting an unwelcome 
kind of action. I am unable to trace the genesis of the term, but if 
it be intended to Imply that there is anything peculiar about the 
conscience of Free Churchmen, or that they have a keener sense 
of what is due to right than other Christians, such a Pharisaic 
assumption would be earnestly and emphatically disclaimed by them- 
selves. 

Special circumstances have given Nonconformists a prominence 
iti these matters, which is as undesirable as it certainly was unsought. 
But they do not pretend to any peculiar virtue in the matter, and if 
they have had to bear the burden of a duty, which belongs to other 
Christians as much as to themselves, it has been of necessity not of 
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choice. They must have a singular baste indeed if. they cpuld find 
any pleasure in taking the front place in the controversy which 
gathered round the late leader of the Irish party, for in doing So they 
simply made themselves the targets for poisoned darts of aU kinds and 
from all sides. Whenever a Liberal Unionist orator had 'exhausted 
his poor stock of worn-out platitudes, miscalled arguments, Jbe could 
always feel himself safe of a cheer if he ’ could drag in a scoffing 
reference to the Nonconformist conscience, and neither speakers rar 
writers have been slow to avail themselves of such facilities. A 
careful anthology of all the sneers of the Times on the same subject 
would be entertaining reading. There is no obvious reason why Non- 
conformists should havo courted all this obloquy, which, it must bo 
confessed, would not have been wholly undeserved, if they had set up 
any claim to superior sensitiveness and purity of conscience. Theirs, 
however, is simply the ordinary Christian conscience. They were 
forced into a public expression of its judgment by their relations to 
the party in connection with which a great public scandal had arisen. 
The opponents of Home Rule might reasonably feel that their inter- 
ference was not only unnecessary, but would probably be resented/ 
but its supporters were compelled to speak, unless they were prepared 
to stand quietly by and see what could not? fail to be a moral degrada- 
tion of public life. If the censures and criticisms which their speech 
has incurred distress any of them they may well find consolation in 
considering what the judgment would have been had they been silent 
at such a grave crisis in the history of the party, and the policy to 
which they had given such a hearty support. 

What would have occurred had they followed counsels of selfish 
cowardice and party expediency, and Mr. Parnell been allowed to 
retain his position without any warning as to the probable effect oh 
u large section of Liberal opinion can hardly bo a matter for mere 
speculation. There would certainly have been secessions from the 
Liberal ranks so numerous as to change the entire relations of the 
contending parties. Under such conditions, the Tories instead of 
giving more or less countenance to Mr. Parnell would have denounced 
him in every Primrose Habitation, and from every Unionist platform, 
would have included in their bitter diatribes the Liberals, who still 
countenanced a cause with such a leader, and would not unfairly 
have been specially caustic in their criticisms of the religious men 
who were silent about this moral iniquity. Lord Salisbury would 
have been saved from the reproach that must now rest upon him for 
having advised his followers to put their money on the hero of the 
Divorce Court. The ultimate result would have been a continuance 
of the Tory reymn l . and the end of all the prospects of Horne Rule, 
at all events, for this generation. If it is the action of Noncon- 
formists which saved Liberalism from such a catastrophe, Irish 
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Nationalists are surely the last people who ought to indulge in un- 
friendly taunts. 

It so happens, however, that the action of Nonconformists pleased 
neither friend nor foe. This is no uncommon experience in political 
controversy. We accept the attacks of opponents, and bear them 
easily, but it is a little hlard to have our action misunderstood by 
those to whom we have really rendered essential service, A 
friend of mine was. enjoying a quiet cigar and social talk at 
the National Liberal Club three or four months after the Parnell 
incident, when a well-known member of the Irish party observed 

that , all would have gone right, but for those Nonconformists. 

Considering what these Nonconformists have sacrificed and suffered 
in the cause of justice to Ireland, and remembering that their action 
has been in direct opposition alike to their prejudices and their 
interests, this was a harsh and unrighteous judgment which it was 
not easy to bear. But the listener had the consolation of feeling 
that it was as shallow as it was ungenerous. The speaker who had 
himself been forced by the pressure of irresistible evidence into the 
ranks of Mr. Parneirs enemies should have seen on a little reflection 
that the men who saved Ireland from the government of such a man 
had done the cause of Home Rule inestimable service. But it is 
not necessary to insist on this. The politician who could think it t 
would have been possible to rally a great English party in support of 
a cause whose leader had been so deeply and irretrievably discredited 
only showed that he knows nothing whatever of the English people, 
and especially of the Liberal party. 

The incident is only an illustration of the way in which numbers, 
who get their ideas of public opinion from the lobbies of the 
House, or the newspaper letters of London correspondent^,' are 
absolutely self-deceived. The influence of journalism is often greatly 
exaggerated. Instead of readers in the country correcting their 
opinions of men and things by the verdicts of able editors, they arc 
much more likely to reverse the process, and to judge thes£ gentlemen 
by their agreement with their own ideas. This is not said with any 
intention of depreciating the yeoman service done by certain represen- 
tatives of the Press, both in town and country, but simply to correct 
the current idea of London coteries, that when they have decided on 
a line of action, and have given the cue to a few editors and their 
correspondents, the country is sure to follow. There is far more 
independence in the Liberal party than is recognised in such a view, 
and it would be well for its best interests that the wire-pullers should 
be fully enlightened on the point. That the influence which Noncon- 
formists possess should be in the hands of men who will not be 
dragged at the tail of any party, but who insist that political life is 
within the domain of conscience, may be a very unpleasant fact for 
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some on the Liberal side, but is one on which they will, neverthe- 
less, have to reckon. But it was not Nonconformists only who would 
have resisted a tolerance of Mr. Parnell’s delinquencies. The Liberal 
party includes a large element, which neither journalist nor wire- 
puller could have manipulated, that would have revolted against such 
ah immoral procedure. It was this revolt which the action of the 
Nonconformist conscience averted. 

The most plausible, and at the same time most danger6us 
argument against the Nonconformist action, was that raised by some 
of their own number* as to its inconsistency with the silent tolerance 
shown to previous offences charged against the Land League and its 
abettors in the Irish party. In the determination to ignore all dis- 
tinction between political offences and moral crime, there is a confusion 
of ethical ideas, which can only be referred to the blinding influence 
of narrow partisanship. It is the interests of morality which suffer 
from the strange perversity which placed boycotting and adultery on 
the same moral level. The Corporation of Eastbourne and their 
friends have gone a step even beyond that, and have made themselves 
and their cause ridiculous, by representing the poor Salvationists as 
guilty of some heinous transgression, because of their disobedience to 
a clause in their Local Act. Far be it from me to make any apology 
for boycotting, which, in. my judgment, is simply a barbarous mode of 
carrying on a political struggle, and whose overt acts of oppression 
and injustice the State is bound to suppress. I am not aware that 
Nonconformists have ever said a single word in extenuation of these 
crimes of violence, but to bracket the excesses of a political party, 
goaded into illegal acts by a seqse of cruel wrong, in the same 
category with the contemptuous defiance of the moral law, is to 
undermine the foundation of virtue itself. There is no advantage to 
be gained from this defect in ethical perspective, for no one is 
imposed upon by the mistake, or believes that any wise man would, 
if the subject were taken out of the domain of party controversy, be 
prepared to maintain such a proposition. 

♦ If, indeed, Nonconformists had any sectional interest to advance 
by the deposition of Mr. Parnell, there might have been some point 
in the taunts levelled against this sudden awakening of conscience. 
But there is no room for such a suggestion. They were supporters 
of a great principle, not followers of its Irish representatives. One 
Irish leader was the same to them as another. Some of them never 
shared the enthusiasm for Mr. Parnell which at one time was fashion- 
able in certain circles, and which, if we may judge by the intrigues 
of 1885, was shared by Tories as well as Liberals. But though the 
feeling was absolutely unintelligible to them, it was not for them to 
disturb it. The leadership of the Irish party was a matter on which 
they had neither right nor desire to express an opinion. Even when 
YOU LX1. 2 L 
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Mr. Parnell had made himself impossible, there Was no reason beyond 
that which they avowed why they should have been eager to draw 
attention to the fact. Their action may have been unwise, or hasty, 
or Pharisaic, as their critics represent, but, at all events, it was not 
selfish. If it saved the Liberal party from the most serious calamity 
with which it has been menaced during the six years of its wandering 
in the wilderness, that cannot be regarded as a piece.of calculated policy* 
unless they are to be credited with an extraordinary political sagacity. 
The secret of their action is an extremely open one. They obeyed their 
moral instincts, and these instincts have proved right. 

All this has now become ancient history, but, in view of the coming 
controversies of the General Election, it is worth while to take this, 
retrospect. It has been made doubly necessary because of the unhappy 
discussion which has gathered round the candidature of Sir Charles 
Dilke at the Forest of Dean. There is here, at all events, a clear 
issue raised, and one which cannot be complicated with any of the 
vexed questions which arose in the previous case. There have been 
some attempts to introduce a discussion of Mr. Stead’s mode of dealing 
with the subject, but they are more ingenious than candid or convincing. 
Ever since Mr. Stead entered on his crusade in defence of purity, he 
has been the object of the most violent antipathy, and it has been 
cleverly sought to turn this prejudice to account in favour of Sir 
Charles Dilke. But the plea is absolutely irrelevant. In no sense 
is the choice between these two men. The suggestion, indeed, that 
Mr. Stead’s action was prompted by some personal antagonism to 
Sir Charles Dilke is not sustained by a particle of proof. So far as 
evidence has been produced it tells rather in the contrary direction. 
But were it otherwise, were it conclusively shown that the eminent 
journalist was inlluenced by unworthy spite against the equally eminent 
statesman, and that he had been so carried away by this despicable 
feeling as to adopt methods to injure him from which all honourable 
men would have shrunk, what then ? In that case there would have been 
reason for a very unfavourable verdict upon Mr. Stead, but the case 
against Sir Charles Dilke would remain absolutely untouched. That case - 
is not dependent on any individual man, but it is based on two separate 
decisions in the High Court of J udicature. It is the proceedings in that 
Court which have to be dealt with. The evidence that was given, the 
summings up of the learned and impartial judges, the verdicts of the 
juries, these constitute the case, and while these remain, abuse of Mx. 
Stead 4 passes by as lightly as the wind. It is quite possible that 
Mr. Stead may have been injudicious in some of his utterances and 
unwise in some of his methods, but it is not alleged that he manu- 
factured any of the evidence, that he influenced the mind either of 
judge or jury, or even that he prepared the counsel’s brief. He ia 
really not a party to the suit at all, and, for all practical purposes, 
may at once be dismissed from it. 
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But before we part from him, it is only fair to say, wkat can truly 
be said on behalf of one who has been the subject of much, vitupera- 
tion and calumny. Mr. Stead is an enthusiast — some would use a 
stronger word, and describe him as a fanatic, but, at least, we may 
use the milder term. If he has the faults of an enthusiast, he has his 
higher qualities also. His judgment is often extremely questionable, 
but the suspicions which have often been cast upon the purity of his 
motives are as base as they are groundless. Even for his errors there is , 
much to be pleaded by way of extenuation. He has thrown himself 
into the breach in a conflict with a giant evil, and if in the heat of a 
generous passion he has been guilty of what more sober-minded men, 
and even he himself in his calmer mood and more dispassionate 
moments, might regard as indiscretions, the condemnation of these 
individual acts must not be allowed to pass into an unfavourable ver- 
dict On the man himself. Many of his proceedings deserve very sharp 
criticism, ~but I find nothing in them to suggest that he has been 
acting from any discreditable motives. I do not write this from any 
sympathy, either with the method of that new journalism of which he 
is the most brilliant representative, or with the tactics which he is so 
fond of employing for the advance of his particular ideas. There can, 
indeed, be very few men to whom they are less acceptable, and if it 
were desirable, it would be easy to present a somewhat long list of the 
objections I entertain to his general policy and his style of advocacy: 
But it is impossible to deny that he is a considerable force in our 
political struggle, possibly less considerable to-day than he was a few 
years ago, but still one that cannot safely be left out of account, 
and one that is wielded on the side of righteousness. I cannot 
but regard it as the force of a man of undoubted genius, full 
of high ideals. That it is erratic, that while it has accomplished 
much good it has also done much mischief (witness especially its 
influence in causing tho extraordinary additions to naval estimates, 
in other words, the increased opportunities for that shameless waste 
which burdens the taxpayer without making efficient provision for 
national defence) may be admitted, and yet it may be felt that such a 
man is of great value to a community. Enthusiasts are the great 
pioneers of progress, and. in this world of ours, and certainly in this 
Conservatively-minded England, there is no lack of restraining in- 
fluences. Now and then a man of this type may on some particular 
question be in sympathy with the policy of one or other of the classes, 
as in the case referred to above, and the result of such a strange 
alliance is nnfortunate. But their sympathies are for the most part 
popular, and their influence friendly to progress. It is not necessary t 
to accept all their ideas because we honour their daring and 
courage. 

This is sill I ask on behalf of Mr, Stead, and it might have seemed 
almost impertinent to say so much, but for the savagery and 
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injustice of the attack made tapdn him, in connection with the Forest 
Of Dean controversy. It was all the more necessary to- say it 
because I am compelled to dissociate myself from his action in the 
matter. The protest which he initiated appeared to me a more than 
doubtful interference with the independence of an individual con- 
stituency, and as such a precedent of extremely dangerous character. 
A declaration of a number of Christian ministers against a mail is 
certainly a novel and formidable weapon in our political warfare. 
Whether it is desirable to create it is^a point which ought not to be 
hastily decided, and the most unsatisfactory mode of settling it is by 
personal appeal for individual signatures. 

But this is, after all, the least weighty of my objections to Mr. 
Stead’s action. In undertaking to re-argue the case against Sir Charles 
Dilke, he literally gave himself away to his adversaries. Let it be 
once accepted that the whole question has to be re-discussed out of 
Court, and there is clearly room for a difference of opinion, which 
will certainly divert attention from the real issue. Neither the electors 
of the Forest, nor the readers of the u Welsh Review,” nor the 
general public can be a proper tribunal to try the delicate and painful 
issues involved, and the very attempt to place the evidence before 
them is itself demoralising in its influence. Of course, if this were 
a necessity, it would have to be faced, but so far is it from 
being necessary, that it is eminently undesirable and misleading. 
Arguments, set forth in pamphlets or “ Review r articles, are little 
more than the bx*iefs, or to put them at the strongest point, the 
• speeches of counsel. Before their actual value can be appraised the 
witnesses must be called, confronted with the Court, and possibly 
with each other, subjected to cross-examination, and their whole 
evidence submitted to the comment of legal experts on both sides. 
In the absence of this the discussion is practically worthless, and if 
worthless, then the invitation to those who cannot be in a position to 
give an intelligent verdict to study , the odious and degrading story 
is distinctly injurious to public morals. It may be said that the 
exculpatory pamphlet demanded elaborate reply. But did it ? Would 
not the case on the other side have been much stronger had it been 
allowed to pass in silence ? To publish a confutation was in some 
measure to acknowledge the. authority of the tribunal to which $he 
appeal had been made, and the propriety of the method by which 
the question had been raised. On both of these points, I venture to 
hold, a firm stand should have been taken. Sir Charles Dilke was 
not in the position of an accused man, but of one who had been con- 
demned in two successive trials. That verdict, arrived at by a careful 
process of law, can only be reversed by some tribunal of admitted 
legal competence. It need not necessarily be one of the established 
courts, in which we are told it would be very difficult to raise the 
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old issues again. It would be sufficient, so far as the practical busi- 
ness of politics is concerned, that it should be a court of honour 
constituted of eminent lawyers, whose impartiality would be admitted 
by both sides. Without some authoritative deliverance of this hind, 
Sir Charles’s own pledge is unredeemed. Surely this position, fa an 
impregnable one, and to abandon it in order to engage in a battle of 
pamphlets is a mistake in strategy. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s position was, to say the least, not improved by 
the publication of the pamphlet. It was really a confession of weak- 
ness, and was felt to be such by many who, like myself, were inclined 
to regard the story told in the Divorce Court as absolutely incredible. 
But however strong the disinclination to believe in the truth of such 
revelations, there were the verdicts of two separate trials to be faced, 
and it needs but a little insight to see the peril of calling in popular 
sentiment to set aside the decision of constituted tribunals. There has 
been a growing tendency of late, for which the new journalism cannot 
wholly evade responsibility, to re-argue great cases, about which popular 
feeling has for any reason been excited. The case of Mrs. Maybrick 
was a notable example, and the treatment of the Judge by the excited 
mob, who disapproved of his summing-up, was a natural consequence. 
A more recent illustration has been supplied by the Eastbourne trials. 
After the decision of the Court of Appeal I had a letter from a 
very worthy man — deacon of a Congregational church — pronouncing 
in the most confident manner against the law as laid down by a Court 
composed of some of the most distinguished judges iri the country. 
There can be little doubt that he expressed the prevalent sentiment of 
Eastbourne, and that the eminent champions of “ law and order ” 
there were unconscious that they were undermining the foundation of 
both in their flouting contempt of the highest tribunal in the land. 
There are judgments on which criticism is not only justifiable, but 
positively necessary, but if disappointed litigants are to be encouraged 
in setting aside the decision of Courts, on whose ability and impar- 
tiality not a fleck of suspicion rests, there will be no end to such 
controversy. Reasonable men will certainly refuse to be influenced by 
these protests of interested parties until they have been advised by 
Borne authority on a level with that by which the adverse verdict has 
been given. Attempts to snatch a hasty verdict from those whose 
qualifications for judging at all are so extremely doubtful can only 
injure the cause they were intended to serve. 

Mr. Stead might safely have left the pamphlet to work its own 
effect. By answering it he, in fact, constituted the constituency of 
the Forest judges in the case. They seem to have accepted the office, 
but it is hard to believe that many of them have even read the 
respective documents. A few leaders have probably done so, and 
the rank and file accepted their judgment. It is idle now to reproach 
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those who liave pronounced in favour of Sir Charles's innocence. It 
was certain that such would be the case, and I fail to see how those 
are to be blamed who take this view. Especially am I unable 
to understand all the menaces to Nonconformists as to the evil 
consequences to the cause of Disestablishment and the interests of 
Liberalism generally, if they do not join in the condemnation 
of Sir Charles Dilke. They proceed upon a confusion of two 
questions which ought to be kept entirely separate. If Noncon- 
formists were to show indifference to the moral issue, and to say that 
the brilliant gifts and long service of the politician ought to cover the 
faults of the man, they would simply commit moral and political suicide. 
But this is what no one would venture to impute to them. If support is 
given to Sir Charles, it is because of a belief in his innocence. It is 
somewhat too much to suggest that men are to be condemned because’ 
having had the facts presented before them, they have not arrived at 
a particular conclusion as to its merits. 

The mistake was the raising of this false issue. The onus probandi 
in this matter rests with Sir Charles Dilke, not with his assailants. 
He comes before the world as a man already condemned, and he has 
to satisfy the world that the condemnation is based upon error. If 
Nonconformists failed to insist on the vindication, they would certainly 
throw discredit on their previous action. In urging the necessity 
for it upon Sir Charles Dilke, they are showing themselves his true 
friends, not his enemies. IJis real enemies are those doughty cham- 
pions, who are ready and eager to enter the lists against all critics, who 
fancy that Old Bailey advocacy will avail with sensible men, and who 
treat all hesitation to acquiesce in their views as a sign of unfriendli- 
ness. Political opinion, least of all the opinion of those who only care 
for political life so far as it can be made an instrument for the social 
and moral improvement of the people, is not thus to be won. It is 
folly to assume that there is a prejudice against Sir Charles Dilke, 
which inclines many to adopt too readily a belief in his guilt, and to 
employ all possible force, not excluding those of menace and bullying, 
to beat this down. The prejudice does not exist, but if it did, this 
certainly is not a wise method for getting rid of it. It is the interest 
of the Liberal party, and of ’Nonconformists as a section of that party, 
to believe in Sir Charles Dilke. Our front bench is not afflicted with 
such a plethora of rising politicians that we can afford, on any light 
grounds, to part with one whose past service is so full of promise for 
the future. His relegation to private life has already been a serious 
loss to the Opposition, and it will be more serious still if it is to be made 
perpetual. But even that would be trivial when compared with the 
injury which would be inflicted were he to assume the position 
which his talents would secure for him, without such a full vindica- 
tion of his character. *Up to this period nothing has been done in 
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this direction, and the delay only suggests that nofarther defence is 
intended. 

To any of the wore ardent friends of Sir Charles Kike who thuds 
that injustice has been done him in the matter, or even that undue 
.pressure has been put upon him, there are two or three considerations 
which may be submitted. It must be remembered that on one of the 
.main points of contention there is no controversy between 'mein who 
take a serious view of the situation. Cynical politicians may Scoff at 
what they are pleased to regard as an outburst of Puritanism, and pro- . 
nounce it hypocrisy and cant, but no rational man would venture to defy 
a demand whose justice even Sir Charles Dilke himself has admitted.' 

• It is a question of fact and of that only, and surely no passion or- 
prejudice ought to be admitted into the discussion that is necessary in 
a candid and judicial examination of the evidence. There are those 
who have investigated the matter for themselves and have arrived at 
a definite conclusion. Unhappily for the public outside, their conclu- 
sions do not agree, and we are os much at sea as ever. Some of us 
envy the*absolute confidence with which assertions are made on both 
sides, but we are not satisfied by it. With equal honesty of purpose 
and apparently with the same opportunities of forming an opinion, 
they are absolutely irreconcilable in their conclusions. If judgment 
inclines more anti more against Sir Charles Dilke every day, it is not 
because of the strength of the case put by his opponents, but because 
of his own failure to fulfil the pledge he was understood to have 
given. Until that is done his action may embarrass the friends who 
would gladly see hirn restored to his old position, but that restoration 
is impossible. ' 


J. Guinness Rogers. 
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“ nplIEY have Moses and the prophets ” will not be nrged against 

JL the Eastern nations at the Day of Judgment. Their absence 
should be remembered in the day of criticism. The Indians, the 
Chinese, and the Japanese have had no Moses to tell them of the 
holy God whose voice is in the thunder which rends the mountains, in 
the gentle breath of conscience, or in the law which giveth wisdom 
unto the simple. They have had no prophets who have convinced them 
of sin and told them of a golden age in the future. If their standard 
of morality is not that of Western nations who have inherited 
Jewish teaching, their loss should be had in remembrance by their 
accusers. 

Their most weighty accusers are naturally Christian missionaries, 
who, familiar with a high Christian standard of conduct, condemn the 
low moral tone, the callousness and the levity of the East. These 
missionaries do not always remember that the people have not had 
44 Moses and the prophets.” They come to preach the Gospel ; some 
eagerly tell the story of the Atonement and explain the process of 
theirown conversion ; some tell simply the tale of their Lord’s life 
and death ; some, devoting themselves to education and the care 
of the sick, draw out love to themselves and respect for their 
faith. 

The missionaries as a body are men and women of devoted lives, 
not always wise, not always fit for the work they have chosen, but as 
a rule setting an example of upright conduct, of duty, and of service. 
Their detractors are often those who judge success by the vulgar test 
of numbers or those whose own lives they condemn. 44 If,” said one 
official, 4 ‘ the missionaries were popular in this European community, 
it would reflect badly on the missionaries.” 
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The missionaries, though good and devoted, do net succeed* The 
best among them would be the first to acknowledge the fact. 
Those who preach “ conversion ’* get perhaps the adhesion of out- 
casts, who adopt Christianity as a last resort, while their doctrines 
and their methods win the contempt of the thoughtful and dignified 
majority* Those who tell the tale of the gentle life of Christ evoke 
some admiration among those whose lives are also gentle, and whose 
weakness is not that they are not meek enough, but that they are 
, not brave enough. Those who are content to teach in schools and 
serve the poor and nurse the sick create a respect for their own 
devotion to duty which, if it does not end in the profession of 
Christianity, is yet the soil out of which in time a Christian life best 
grows. 

All together, working in their different ways, the missionaries may 
be able to count up a considerable number of converts and to show 
some flourishing organisations of Churches. Their more thoughtful 
leaders will not, however, claim that the harvest of Christian fruit is 
good when quality as well as quantity is considered. 

There is among the converts a general want of earnestness, of the 
stuff out of which Puritans were made, of that sense of righteousness 
which makes a man willing to be crucified rather than offend* 
There is also a general want of freshness, of the delight in the 
possession of truth out of which grows always new development of 
forms and ritual, and sometimes heresies. Converts whose past has 
lain amid the subtle thoughts and gorgeous colouring of the East adopt 
without questioning the phrases and the forms which have been 
developed in Europe by Anglicans, Romans, or Presbyterians by 
different needs out of a very different past. An Eastern Christian 
Church with its own development of ritual has not appeared in 
India, China, or Japan, and heretics are unknown. Thero is, lastly, 
an absence of missionary enthusiasm. The converted do not bum to 
convert others, they do not say, “ Woe is me, if I preach not the 
Gospel/’ 

Instead of earnestness, freshness, enthusiasm, the traveller hears 
how impossible it is to leave native churches to themselves. “ It is 
difficult/’ it was said with reference to one well-known and successful 
mission, “to get and keep the people straight about money matters/’ He 
finds too, by his own experience, that converts become partisans ; that, 
for instance, the native Christian pastor’s usual question to the English 
visitor is about the effect of the Lincoln judgment, and his anxiety is 
that his sect should be the most generally accepted among the Christian 
sects. * 

A general conclusion will never be correct as to all the indi- 
viduals, and there are doubtless Christian converts in the East who are 
devout and earnest. The general conclusion,’ however, that the mis- 
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sionaries have not succeeded in developing that love of God and of 
Christ which means a new birth, will hardly be disputed. 

Many causes for the failure of missions have been suggested. The 
missionaries have been charged with idleness and the great societies have 
been charged with wasting their resources in rivalry. The methods 
adopted have been condemned. u What,” it has been said, “is the 
use of preaching to people whose delight is in controversy ? Surely 
teaching, visiting, and living would be more effective/' “ Why,** 
others object, “ should the money collected from the faithful in Britain 
be used in giving high school education which will enable young men 
to compete for Government employment ? '* “ Too much stress/' 

others say, “is laid on making machinery and on forcing organisa- 
tions/* And these last enlarge on the absurdity of driving upon the 
East a system of bishops, presbyters, deacons, pews, and church- 
wardens. 

All these causes of failure may be in existence. Some may 
obviously be remedied. The class of men sent out as missionaries 
might be higher even if this meant that the number would be smaller. 
The men needed are those trained to think — well read in the litera- 
ture and history of the countries, and above everything else, men 
with faith to have patience. If some missionaries are now idle it is 
often because they started with too great eagerness to make converts, 
-they have been in a hurry and disappointment has made them 
despair. The best missionaries are those who go out to prepare the 
way and expect to see no fruit of their labours. The other causes of 
failure might also be modified, but there is yet another cause of 
failure which' may be more fruitful than any to which I would draw 
attention. Indians, Chinese, and Japanese need, to know Moses and 
the prophets as part of their Christian teaching. The missionaries 
do not, as a rule, lay sufficient stress on this knowledge. 

Through many avenues the Eastern world is being taught the 
majesty of law. The results of scientific teaching penetrate even to 
the centre of India and China, and gradually every one is learning 
that cause and effect are indissolubly united. Germs of thought, like 
germs of disease, pass through the world no rnan knows how. All 
men, irrespective of race or climate, fall before the influenza ; all 
men, Eastern and Western, are yielding their minds to scientific 
methods of thinking, and the idea of law as omnipotent 
universal is gaining ground. A Cingalese, who had the devil* 
dancer to dance all night and attract the devil of disease from his 
body, told us next day that probably the damp was the cause of 
his rheumatism. The steam-engine has been often described as the 
greatest missionary. In more senses than one this is true. The 
steam-engine is an object lesson, showing what is done by obedience 
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to la# ; and wherever the steam-engine reaches, the minds of men 
become more actively "observant. Under these Various influences the 
Eastern world is turning from fancies to consider facts, and,/ tracing 
fact to fact, to accept the reign of law. The theory of a tyrant's will, 
changeable and passionate, is everywhere giving place to a conception 
of an unchangeable law. Moses is needed to teach the people 
that the God of righteousness speaks through unchangeable law; 
that truth is His service ; and that every liar is a traitor who must 
be punished. 

In the same way, by the passage of the germs of thought, by the 
effect of the steam-engine, and by other means, the sense of humanity 
is breaking through the barriers of caste and prejudice. The people 
of the Eastern world are slowly becoming conscious of the brother- 
hood of man, their interests are passing out to others beyond their 
own circle, and their hopes are laying claim to whatever is held good 
by any son of man. They introduce parliaments or make demands 
for representative government. They adopt some of the habits of 
the western world and the more convenient dress and the more 
economic industrial system. They try our wines, our food, and our 
music. Unrest is disturbing the old caste rules and breaking down 
customs. The very anxiety of Indian Brahmans on the subject 
of education or child marriage and the risings of the Chinese are 
signs of the times. A prophet is needed who in the name of God 
will promise to each a share in the coming good time, and who will 
declare that the golden age and the promised land to which all things 
move have been prepared by Cod. 

If the people of the East knew Moses and the prophets they would 
be trembling before a law demanding truth in the inward parts, and 
they would be hoping for a time of joy and peace. Prom such people 
the preachers of the Gospel would find a ready hearing. The offenders 
against the law of righteousness would rejoice to learn that the God 
whom they had offended and the law which must be fulfilled is Love. 
The weary and sad who had learnt how to hope would.be glad to hear 
of the new heaven and new earth revealed by Jesus Christ. 

The East waits for Moses and the prophets, but to each of the 
three great peoples of the East these teachers must come in somewhat 
different forms and in somewhat different relations to one another. 
The Indians — that is to say, the mass of the people — are apathetic, 
the slaves of custom and indifferent to principle. There are, of course, 
Indians and Indians, and tlie races of the Peninsula differ as much 
as do the races of Europe. There are, too, individual Indians who 
are high-principled, but it is still true to say tljafc a characteristic of 
the Indian is indifference to principle. The habit of mind which puts 
right in the first place, which enables an English magistrate to die for 
what he thinks to be his duty, which treats right as if it were enforced 
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by armies, is almost unknown. The Indian does not, as Joseph, say : 
“How can I do this wickedness and sin against God?” or, as 
Athanasius, dare to take his stand alone against the world. For him 
custom holds the place of principle ; custom, sometimes good, some- 
times evil, but always oppressive. Custom, forces kindness to animals 
and regard for the family ; custom forces the sacrifice of the child to 
an early marriage ; custom requires instant obedience to a tyrant’s 
will ; custom is the only security for order ; and many of the better 
sort, seeing no principle which is strong enough to be the guide of 
life, deprecate an education which is destroying the power of custom. 

The Indian has dignity, he has grace of manner, and is in appear- 
ance superior to the English “’Arry.” The Indian is, in fact, 
inferior to the ill-dressed, pushing, vulgar youth who has “ principle/’ 
and would ..hold to it even if it cost him his place. 

The Indians need to be convinced of sin, and to be shown that 
the self-indulgence which hides behind many of their religious 
customs is against a law which has God on its side. A voice telling 
them of fire and sword, of pain and shame, must rouse them from 
their apathy. An image-breaker, as stern as Mohammed, must break 
up the customs they have worshipped. As Moses taught the Israelites 
of their sin, so must some leader bring the Indians face to face wfth 
the terrible God who is against lust and lies and indolence. 

Christ was a prophet like unto Moses, who was stem and strong, 
hating wrong and intolerant of hypocrisy. He must be declared in 
that likeness rather than as the lamb led meek to his slaughter. 
Christ the man rather than Christ the woman must be preached. 
The Indians must have Moses to teach them the law they have broken ; 
prophets who will search the heart and force home the conviction, 
“ Thou art the man ” ; missionaries who will accept no compromise, 
and endure no inclined plane between heathenism and Christianity, 
When they have learnt how they have fallen, the news of One who 
has fulfilled the law, and by whom they too may come back to God, 
will be indeed a gospel. Indians who have not felt their sin cannot 
feel the joy of being forgiven. 

The Chinese are ground down by a Government which holds control 
over every department of life. Sir A. Lyall, in his essay on 
41 Religion in China,” shows how the Government claims to administer 
the affairs both of earth and Heaven, and in the ordinary Pekin Gazette 
settles which God shall be worshipped, forbids re-incamations, and 
apportions honours to the dead. The tyranny is absolutely crushing, 
and prevents the budding of the small seed of liberty which might 
grow till 400,0Q0,0G|) people joined the Western world in its search 
after better living. The Chinese are not without principle, and 
they have a solidity of character which enables them to go bravely 
to the\r end. They are slaves in the sense that the Israelites 
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were slaves ia Egypt, but they are slaves toy the officials of tbeir 
own Government, and are content because the flesh-pots are full. 
Their one anxiety, indeed, is lest they should lose the food they, have, 
and they kill the stranger who is likely to disturb the Established 
order. Their higher life is buried ; they have no interest in humanity ; 
little of. that aspiration which is the measure of being : 

41 All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me ; 

This 1 was worth to God 
Whose wheel the pitcher shaped** 

They need a prophet like Moses to tell them of a promised land 
within their reach. 

All men, we are told, are led on by illusion. The Jews were 
brought to greatness because they followed the illusion of a land 
flowing with milk and honey. The Chinese too will be brought 
to greatness and take a place in the family of nations when they 
have been led to see some of the good within their reach. They need 
a prophet who will tell the pleasures of freedom, the better houses, 
the better food, the longer life, the joy of living and of growing 
which holds among other people, and which God has also prepared 
f< 3 ^ them. The words of the Jewish prophet, promising that eveiy 
man shall eat of his own vine and his own fig-tree, must be brought 
within their understanding. The Christ who came to establish a 
kingdom on earth, and not the Christ t who came to establish a 
kingdom in Heaven, must first be preached. When once they have 
been started in search after better things to be found here on earth, 
“ their reach will soon be beyond their grasp,” and then they will 
hear gladly of Heaven. 

The Japanese are frivolous, caught for the moment into earnestness 
by the attractions of an American civilisation. <{ Frivolous ” is a hard 
word for people who have been so thorough in their reforms, and are 
so simple in their lives, but it ia the only word which se^ras to fit a 
people who have so little sense of awe and so. little friendship with 
sorrow. They live over a volcano, but their talk is of flowers, and 
their interest is in the last foreign importation. 

They have close to their capital city valleys of desolation, where the 
earth has been overturned, and its veins disclosed. Clouds of steam and 
sulphurous vapours rise from the earth, and the roar of the boiling waters 
is incessant. Hebrews or Romans or Saxons would, in such surround- 
ings, have formed a theology of Hell. The Japanese have not even 
legends about the pit or the fire, and the name given to this scene of 
desolation and terror is “ The Big Boiling/' There is an absence in 
their art and their history of the grand. The terrible is interrupted 
by the grotesque, and the wish to provoke a laugh seems almost irre- 
sistible. There is no 51st Psalm in their language, and no Puritan 
in their history. 
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It is as a consequence of this frivolity that principle is weak and 
originality rare. They have not been awed into seriousness by 
a vision of the “I am/’ or of the u One high and lifted up”; they 
Lave not learnt that anything is fixed, and they do not know 
“ The Eternal. 9 ’ “Ian* Shintoist and Buddhist ; I help both reli* 
gions ; I shall help the Christians next year/ 1 are the words of a 
Japanese, and represent a common attitude of mind. 

Certainty is necessary both to strength of principle and freshness of 
originality. He who is certain of a law within himself which is the will 
of the Almighty will hold on his course — will, that is, have principle. 
He who, likp Jacob, has once faced that which he is certain is greater 
than himself, will not let it go till it tells its name ; he will get at what 
is new, he will be original. The original man indeed is always he who 
has, humbled himself before one greater than himself. There is no 
originality without humility. The Japanese have had no open vision 
of greatness, and they are therefore changeful ; they adopted Chinese 
ways COO years ago as they now adopt Western ways ; they almost 
overy year change their system o£ government, and many are not 
without fear that y they may suddenly revert to old customs. “ Man is 
hurled from change to change unceasingly, his souls’ wings nevtfr 
furled.” The Japanese go indeed from change to change, but their 
souls’ wings have no air of divine purpose on which to beat. Be- 
cause they have not come face to face with a vision of greatness 
compelling them to stop and forcing their awe, they are wanting in 
originality; their faces have not the variety and individuality of 
European faces; their architecture is just a series of repetitions, and 
town has copied town till there is none which lias either character or 
feature ; they have given to the world much that is beautiful, but 
nothing that is new. 

The fear is lest it is in this spirit that they are adopting Christianity. 
The profession is certainly rapidly spreading. A Minister in the 
Government is a Christian ; professors in the Universities are also 
Christian preachers ; a Japanese Church, with its own Creed — i.e., the 
Apostles’ Creed, with a sentence added to exclude Unitarians— has 
been organised, and one of the largest colleges in the country is 
Christian. There is nowhere any appearance of antagonism to the 
new faith, and at any moment Christianity might be adopted as a State 
religion. But this success may not be what it seems. It may be that 
they have adopted a Western religion as part of Western civilisation, 
or even as a code of morals best fitted to promote respectable living. 
There are signs that this is the case. , It is the reflection of one of 
the most experienced missionaries that seven-eighths of the converts 
are “ intellectual ” Christians; 

The converts themselves show interest in Jesus Christ rather than 
devotion to Him as the revelation of God. They ask for opinions^ about 
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His work and discuss His character; they are willing to acknowledge 
Him as a teacher and a leader, hut they have not the signs of being 
born again, the joy of those who know where they stand, and see 
before them an infinite beyond* They by their own confession have 
been taught little from the Old Testament, and themselves find in it 
little which seems to belong to Christianity* “ Why do you read the 
Old Testament ? ” was a question frequently put to me by students* 
Their answers to my questions showed that even when they knew 
something about types and fulfilment of predictions, the teaching had 
taken no hold, and they certainly had not been shown how the God 
in history is the God in Christ. 

They need Moses and the prophets lest they become Christian 
atheists, followers indeed of Christ as a man and a teacher, but without 
the knowledge of the God whose image Christ is, Moses, we are told, 
aspired to see the face of God, the author of the law he preached to the 
people* That was impossible, but as he hid in the deft of the rock he 
was allowed to see the hinder part— he learned, that' is to say, of God in 
history* The Japanese have need to be brought where, looking back 
on the past, they will see traces that the righteous God has passed by* 
A Moses must startle them by revealing the Almighty who is not far 
from any one, and is terrible in His righteousness ; a prophet must 
convince them of sin, and force from their hearts the words, " Woe is 
me, for I am undone.” The Christianity they are taught must be that 
which made Felix tremble ; the Christ who is preached must be the 
Christ whose eyes are as fire; and the demand made must not be the 
acceptance of a form or a creed, or even of a code of morals, but of a 
uew life. The Japanese need to be awed, to be smitten into serious- 
ness, by the revelation of the God who is above the world, and of the 
hell which is underneath civilisation. 

Up to now they have delighted to paint Fugi-yama, their sacred 
mount, surrounded by birds and flowers, and they have regarded the 
happy man as the highest man. They have need to learn of Moses 
and the prophets that fire is the fitting garment of the holy mountain, 
and that the Man of Sorrows is the highest man. When they know 
the Eternal, they will make friends with sorrow, and the Christian 
message will be comfort and joy and peace. 

• Missionaries, who know the East as no passing traveller can pos- 
sibly know it, and who devote themselves to hand on to the people the 
joy and life of Christianity, can alone lay down the exact method of 
preaching* What has been said here is offered only as a suggestion. 
Christianity was first preached to those who knew the law. The 
preacher of repentance prepared the way for the preacher of forgive- 
ness* The transfigured Christ was supported by Moses and Elias* 
The law is read in our churches before the Body and Blood is offered* 
The Jews, wherever the Gospel has spread in Europe, have been 
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the living evidence of the judgment of God, -and have unconsciously 
preached Moses and the prpphets. 

The East seems to need more Old Testament teaching, given in 
the light of modern, historic and scientific discoveries, bo that the 
people may understand the law Christ came to fulfil, look for the 
“ new earth ” of which he preached, and be convinced of the sin for 
which He has won forgiveness. There ought, perhaps, to be a more 
aggressive Puritanism among missionaries — a Jewish ‘intolerance of 
heathen ways and philosophies — a more vigorous assertion of the 
reign of law and of God’s vengeance on all law-breakers — a more 
practical love of simplicity in life and in worship — a greater sympathy 
with the human desire for liberty — a more present 1 consciousness of 
being God’B ambassadors to man. 

This may seem a hard saying for those who are anxious only 
to preach the Christ they have found, and who forget the training 
by which they were prepared to receive Him. But it is not given to 
one man, or even to one generation, to sow and to reap. It ma y be 
enough if in one generation we preach Moses and the prophets to thd 
East, and leave to our children the welcome given to those who bring 
the Gospel of peace. , 

Samuel A. Barnett! 



THE LONDON PROGRESSIVES. 


I. — Tin; Facts. 

TPIHE statistics of the election admit of investigation from several 
JL points of view. In the first place the voting of 1802 can be 
compared with that of the first Council in 1880. It is not possible 
jet to ascertain the total number of individual voters, but a com- 
parison can be fairly made by taking the highest 1 ’regressive vote and 
the highest Tory vote in each constituency at each of the two elections. 
There are fifty-eight constituencies in London ; and, of those, six 
were uncontested on the present occasion ; it is possible, therefore, to 
compare the polls only in the remaining fifty-two cases. In these, 
subject to the observation above made, the statistics are as follows : 

Total Progressive voters in 1889 . * . . 104,511 

„ „ „ • * . Ho, 100 

,, increase of Progress ve voters , . 05,598 

Tot til Tory voters in 18x9 . . . . . 91.155 

„ „ 1892 109,109 

Increase of Tory voters , . 1 1,71 4 

Or it may be put in another way : 

Progressive voters in 1x89 104.51 1 

Tory voters in 1889 94,445 

Progressive majority in 1 X89 .... 10,050 

Progressive voters in 1892 . . . . . J 40, 109 

Tory voters in 1892 . . . ' . . 109,109 

Progressive majority in 1892 .... 50,940 

2 m ~ 
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Reckoned in the same manner, the total voters in these constituencies 
were : 

In 1889 • . 198,9M 

In 1*92 249,278 

Showing ai* increase of 50,812 v 

or about 25 per cent., of which increase for every two who voted for 
the Tories, five voted for the Progressives. 

There is still another comparison which can be made between the 
total figures, so as to obtain the percentage of those on the register 
who voted. Taking the figures for 1880 given in Mr. Stead's 
Electors’ Guide, and those for 1892 given in the Timm, we get, for 
the fifty-two constituencies concerned, the following : 

Total on the Register for 1889 .... 470,959 

„ „ „ 1892 .... 489,704 ' 

And therefore we have : 

Percentage of those on the register voting in 1889 42.2 per cent. 

<, „ 1892 50*9 „ 

It is important, however, to observe that, for purposes of com- 
parison, the effective number on the register of 1892 is not so 
large as it seems to be in comparison with that in 1889. For the 
election took place in 1892 nearly two months later than in 1889. 
The register was, therefore, two months older, and Londoners move 
about so much that a register of 489,701- names does not practically 
contain more effective voters in March than one of 470,959 contains 
in January. The improvement, therefore, in the percentage of 
those voting is greater than it seems. There is another point to be 
considered, too. before these percentages are set down as indicating 
the exact truth. The one man one vote principle prevails in the 
County Council election. No person may vote in more than one 
division of London. Yet the names of many are on the registers of 
several divisions. There is no means at present of discovering the 
number who are thus on more registers than one, but several con- 
siderations render it not improbable that the diminution of the 
effective register of London by adopting the one man one vote prin- 
ciple would not be less than 20,000. 

It will bo observed that tho increase of persons voting anlounts 
roughly to about 1000 in each constituency. There are, besides, the 
City, only four constituencies which show a diminution in the highest 
Progressive vote. These are West St. Pan eras, Central Finsbury, 
West Islington, and North Kensington. In all these cases there were 
special reasons. The Tory vote has diminished in no fewer than, 
thirteen constituencies, namely. How and Eromley, Deptford, East 
Finsbury, Haggerston. Hoxton, Lewisham. Limehouse, West Maryle- 
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bone. Mile End, North Paddington. West Southwark, Stepney, and 
South St. Pancras. 

There is another question no less important than those just con- 
sidered : How does the polling stand in 1892 in comparison with that 
at the general elections of 1885 and 1886 ? 

, Perhaps this question may be best dealt with in the following 
way: Of the fifty-two constituencies contested in 1892, there were 
five, namely, the City, Strand, Wandsworth, Dulwich, and Hammer- 
smith, which were not contested in 1886. In the remaining forty- 
seven, which were contested on both occasions, the highest* Progressive 
vote was greater in 1892 than the Liberal vote in 1886 in no fewer 
than thirty-seven instances. This is a fact of such great importance 
that it is well to give the complete list of these constituencies. They 
are as follows : 

♦Batter, soa 
♦Bow and Bromley 
Bermondsey 
Bethnal Green, N.E. 

♦Brixton 
♦Camberwell 

' ♦Olaphnm 
♦Deptford 
♦East Pin&ibury 
♦Fulham 
♦Greenwich 
Central Hackney 
♦North Hackney 
flaggers um 
Hoi born 

♦North Islington 
East Islington 
West Islington 
Kennington 

In twenty of the abovo constituencies, which are indicated by *• 
the highest Progressive polled in 1892 not only more votes than the 
Liberal in 1886, but more than the Liberal in 1885. 

And lastly, in the following constituencies, at present repres nted 
in Parliament by Tories, the Progressives of 1892 got more votes 
than the Tories of 1885, namely : 


* North Kensington 
Lewisham 

♦Limchou.se 
♦Milo Knd 

♦ WVst, N owington 
♦Norwood 

North Paddington 
♦Peek bain 
Poplar 

♦Rot borin' the 
♦St. Georges in- the- East 
North St. Pancras 
South St. Puumw 
East St. PancniH 
Stepney 

West Southwark . 
♦Walworth 
♦Woolwich 


Bow and Bromley 
North Camberwell 
Claphnm 
Deptford 
Fulham 


‘Greenwich 
North Hackney 
West Newingt< n 
East St. Pam-ras 
'Walworth 


It does not seem a very exaggerated inference that the Liberals 
may reasonably expect to win these seats at the next eh ction, most 
of which in fact they held in 1885. It is not tho ob,e*t of this 
inquiry to go into the prospects of the next General Election in London 
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from other points of view, otherwise the prospects of certain seats 
might be dealt with where the liberal outlook has been greatly 
improved by the results of the County Council Election, such for 
instance as in Central Hackney, where Mr. PiekersgilTs action has 
rendered success at the next election so probable. But the point* 
dealt with here refers only to what the statistics of the several 
elections considered may fairly be interpreted as showing. 

In comparing the possible polling at the coming General Election 
with that which has just taken place there are some points which will 
at once occur to the reader. The constituencies are not identical. In 
the first place there is the plural vote. That is permitted, at least to 
a certain extent, in the Parliamentary Election, and prohibited in the 
County Council Election. So far as it goes the prohibition no doubt 
told favourably for the Progressives on the 5th of March. Then the 
Parliamentary register contains lodgers, and those voting on the service 
franchise ; whereas the County Council register omits these, and con- 
tains instead women and peers. It includes also a certain number of 
men who have obtained the vote by successive occupations in various 
boroughs of London, which qualifies for the County Council, but not 
for the Parliamentary register. There can be no doubt that *the in- 
clusion of the* lodgers in the Parliamentary voters will tell favourably 
for the Liberals at the next election. The peers are inconsiderable. 
As to the women there are various reports. They seem in general to 
have polled fairly well, and to have divided their votes between Pro- 
gressive and Tory in much the same proportion as the men. The total 
number of lodgers seems pretty nearly to balance that of women. Thus 
in Hoxton there are 8011 votes on the Parliamentary register as com- 
pared with 8021) on the County Council register. On the one hand 
there are 1111 women voters and 88 men who vote in virtue of 
successive occupation in various parts of London; on the other hand 
there are 005 lodgers and 21 G persons who vote in virtue of the service 
franchise. 

Taking this and half a dozen other fairly typical constituencies the 
following list will show that though they individually differ, the 
aggregate number of voters is practically the same on the Parliamentary 
and on the County Council lists. 


Hoxton 

Parliamentary 

•Register. 

80J1 

County Council 
Register. 
8020 

11 ol born 

12,217 

13,807 

8521 

Kennington 

9856 

.North Kensington 

10,40ii 

9642 

Westminster 

7071 

' .7786 

South-west Bethnal Green 

7821 

, 8443 

Central Hackney 

8031 

838(5 


<14,727 68,1)04 
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On© marked feature deducibleat once from the figures of the elec- 
tion is the great straightness of the voting, The Progressive party 
kept well together, so did the Tory party ; the Independents were no- 
where. The two Progressives got precisely the same number of totes 
in Sow and Bromley, where one of them was a working man candi- 
date ; the same thing occurred in Central Finsbury. In eight more 
cases the two differed by less than 20 votes ; and in twenty- four put 
of the fifty-two constituencies the two Progressives differed from one 
another by less than sixty votes. In Iloxton, for instance, whereon© 
Tory stood against two Progressives, a contest in which split voting is 
more likely to take place than in a fight two to two, the numbers 


were as follows : 

Votes. 

For the two Progressives 4-205 

For the one Tory . .1144 

For the Hist Progressive and the Tory . . . 08 

For the second Progressive and tho Tory ... 32 

*■ For the first Progressive alono 73 

For the second Progressive alone .... 32 

Spoiled Votes fa 31 


^Another instance which we may take as typical of a totally different 
state of things is that of Chelsea. There two Progressives, two 
Tories, and two Social Democrats stood. The voting was as 
follows : 


Costelloe and .Smith '(Progressives) 

. 8131 

Plumpf rs for Costelloe 

. 4 . 31 

Plumpers for Smith .... 

G5 

Chapman and Humphrey (Tories) 

. 2738 

Plumpers for Chapman 

... 43 

Plumpers for Humphrey . 

83 

Queleh and Ceard (Social Democrats) . 

05 

Plumpers for Quelch .... 

15 

Plumpers for Heard .... 

10 

One Progressive and one Tory 

. 135 

One Progressive and one Socialist 

50 

One Tory and one Socialist 

85 


The smallness of the pure Socialist vote is marked not only in this 
constituency where perhaps it was most feared, but throughout 
London generally. 

II. — How It Came About. 

The victory came about essentially because the Progressives bad 
something worth fighting for, and the Tories had not. The Progressives 
presented a more or less definite conception of a future policy. The 
Tories had no policy but that of negation. And Lord Rosebery 
summed it all up when he said, u You will never move the mass of 
your fellow-countrymen to any great enthusiasm on behalf of negation,” 
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I think* too, it would 'not be unfair to say* that the press on the Tory 
side helped the Progressive party. The Times^ and the rest of the 
Tory press which practically followed its ; lead, overdid their part. 
Their abuse of the County Council knew no bounds. It was based on 
no facts. They rested their case on a rise in the rates, and they* were 
unable to show that the rise was anything other than wholly in- 
significant. They relied on misrepresentation, and they found that 
the people to whom they appealed knew quite enough to see through 
the misrepresentation. In truth, they greatly overestimated the 
ignorance of those whom they addressed. 

There are few things more remarkable in the recent campaign than 
the way in which the electors understood the issues before them. The 
vote given on March 5 was a thoroughly intelligent vote. One could 
see this at the meetings, and I had the opportunity of a pretty wide 
experience to judge from. This result is chiefly due to three causes. 
In the first place it is due to the action of the Liberal press. There 
never has been an occasion when the press has fought the people’s 
battle better^, Here is what Lord Rosebery said : 

“There had been two newspapers which had divested thetnsolves to a 
great extent of the ordinary intelligence by which most papers grew to give 
prominence to London concerns lie meant the Mm and The Daily Chronicle. 
(Cheers.) Other papers luul done much to assist them; but, as far as his 
experience went, no two papers had done so much to give Loudon an interest 
in itself jus the two he hat l mentioned.” 

In corroboration of what Lord Uosebery stated, I may say that 
during the month preceding the 5th of March, the Daily Chronicle. 
devoted no fewer than (53 columns to the County Council election, 
and the Star no fewer than J 01 columns. The Daily News, too, 
should not be forgotten. It did much for the election directly, and 
indirectly it did a peculiar service in the full reports it gave of the 
groat meetings held by the Liberal leaders, which, though not dealing 
specially with the County Council election, yet did a great deal to 
encourage and stimulate the enthusiasm of the Progressive party. 
The second great means of instruction lay in the leaflets issued 
by the London Liberal aud Radical Union. These leaflets showed 
what the County Council had done for the people, and What further 
powers were still necessary for it. They embodied the London pro- 
gramme, with which the people had become familiar ; they were 
short and printed in good type, and they bore each on only one point. 
Tlie third means of instruction was afforded by the meetings them- 
selves. These were numerous and well attended. I am in a position 
to compare these with meetings held just before the last two general 
elections, [in many cases in the very same halls, and for aiase, 
enthusiasm, and intelligent understanding of the points raised, 
the meetings on the present occasion were better than those of 
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1886, and about equal to those of 1885. The fact that they are 
comparable with those at a General Election itself shows the extra- 
ordinary interest taken in the civic questions at Issue. 

It has been said that the Liberal organisation was not good. I dare- 
say it was not so good as it ought to have been. It was better, 1 strange 
to say, than that on the other side. And it was a great deal, better 
than it was in 1885, 1886, or 1889. Thanks to the worlc of the 
. London Liberal and Radical Union, ably led by Mr. Causton, and of 
which Mr. Seager is ilie indefatigable secretary, enormous strides 
have been made since 1886 in the organisation of fcho Liberal party 
of the metropolis. There are some men on the committees of that 
Union who thoroughly understand the work ; and not a few associa- 
tions in the different constituencies are exceedingly efficient. There 
were only two or three constituencies where the local Liberal and 
Radical Association did not lend itself to fchp support of the Progres- 
sive candidates, and without doubt the improvement of the Liberal 
organisation has contributed materially to the recent victory. In 
spite, however, of the excellent work done, and the untiring energies 
of Mr. Causton, Mr. Seager, and their coad jutors, there is still a great 
deal to be accomplished. It is not too much to say that no endeavour 
whatever was made to get hold of the removals during the late elec- 
tion, and that fact alone will unfold to the skilled electioneer of the 
provinces the backward state in which we still are. The local asso- 
ciations will in all these matters have heavy metal to contend against 
when the General Election conies on, and if they mean to win they 
should without delay look to their guns. The enthusiasm engendered 
by the cause for which they were lighting brought many to the poll ; 
it also turned many who have hitherto held back into really active 
workers for the moment. There, indeed, lias lain the. real operative 
cause of success, "While the work has afforded to the organisations a 
sort of preliminary canter for the General Election, it has, or ought to. 
have, disclosed to them their own weaknesses. Whether the Liberals 
win or lose the next General Election depends largely on whether the 
local workers learn the lessons thus taught. 

The experience of the School Hoard Election also contributed to 
success on the present occasion. Progressive London learned a sharp 
lesson there. Disunion brought defeat, and the lesson camo in time 
to be of value for the County Council Election. There was a real 
endeavour made by all sections of the party to come, to an agreement, 
to give and take in the matter of candidates ; and the result has boon 
a complete fusion for the time of tine Liberal arid Labour vote. The 
Labour party have treated the Liberals fairly and squarely, and have 
met with similar treatment in return. Union, in fact, has won the 
present election just as disunion lost the School Hoard election. The 
give and take has been facilitated by the double-membered con- 
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siituencies. ' When the Reform Act of 1885 was passed, there were 
many who desired the Parliamentary constituencies to be double- 
membered with that Very object. They cannot be made double now. 
The only other way of meeting the difficulty is by haying a second 
ballot ; and, as this is a practical consequence of the payment of elec- 
tion expenses, it cannot be long before the difficulty is met. The 
clubs, closely allied as they are with the trades unions, rendered good 
help; Mr. Benn, the' whip of the Progressives, was unwearying; 
and of the Socialists the Fabian Society stood in with the 
Liberals. And last, but not least, the great leaders of the Noncon- 
formist bodies brought into th& field an entirely new element, and 
urged the support of the Progressive policy for London as part of a 
religious duty. 

Such were some of the influences at work to ‘secure success as the 
election drew near. But the real causes of success must be looked 
for deeper down. London lias been going through a long process of 
awakening to the importance of her own affairs. There has been an 
enormous amount of effort expended on the political education and 
formation of London since the great defeat of 1 880 ; and it is as well 
at once to recogniso that one of the first causes of London's awakening 
was the agitation for Home Rule in Ireland. During the latter part 
of 1886, and the whole of 1887 and 1888, a most active propaganda 
was carried out in every constituency of London. Many of the meet- 
ings were small ; but by degrees, as the Irish question became better 
understood, the need of Home Rule for London too became more appa- 
rent, and the doctrines first preached so sedulously by Mr. Firth*and 
his friends of the Municipal Keform League came once more to the 
surface, this time more widely diffused and better appreciated. 

In the meantime the London Liberal and Radical Union had been 
formed in the early part of 1887, and in the following year the atten- 
tion of Londoners was called to their own affairs by the Local 
Government Bill, and by the fight for London’s rights in connection 
with that Bill. It was that fight which first formed the London 
Liberal members into the firm and unbroken body which they have 
from that time onward continued to be. The objects then entertained 
were described in a resolution adopted in August 1888 at a con- 
ference between the officers of the London Liberal Association and 
the general committee of the London Liberal and Radical Union* 1 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. Howell, and supported by tSp* 
Firth, whose far-seeing views it embodied, views which had been 
already expressed in his book on* the Reform of the London Govern- . 
ment, published in 1882, and were shared by Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Phillips,., 
aud his other friends on the Municipal Reform League. *Tbe rejoin-* 
tion is quoted as follows in a recent* article in the Daily Nags : — * 
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“ Iiesolved, on the motion of Professor Stuart, M.P., seconded by Mr. Geo. 
Howell, M.P., supported by Mr. Firth, M.P., ‘Thai those present at the 
Conference pledge themselves to use their utmost exertions to secure tho 
return to the new# Council 'of London, as represehtStives fOr the several' 
divisions, men in fhvour of careful management, efficient administration, 
proper application and economical use of the public funds of the metropolis, 
and of a progressive policy in all matters of interest and importance to the 
people of London ; and who will be prepared to ensure constant attention 
to the interests of the vast industrial population of the metropolis, and who’ 
shall, as far as can be secured, be in favour of tho ’adjustment of the inci- 
dence of the rates, tho equalisation of the poor rates, the eoutrol of tho 
police, the abolition of City privileges, the utilisation of endowments, tho 
control of gas, water, markets, and hackney carriages, tho control of metro- 
politan asylums, tho reform of Poor-law administration, tho reform of London 
local government, the abolition of the coal tax, the reform of the register, 
the abolition of aldermen, and t he control of open spaces.’ ” 

r 

“This resolution,” continues the Daily JVcwtf “was acted on in 
most of the constituencies; and, after the success of the programme 
in the County Council elections, Bills embodying it were introduced 
by the London Liberal members in the Session of 18S9.” It is this 
resolution which is the basis of what is now known familiarly* as tJ*e 
London programme, and which has practically been reproduced, with 
the afiuendments and additions which the experience of four years has 
suggested, in the Progressive programme on which the present election 
has been fought. But the movement to give London political unity 
by formulating London requirements really began at a much earlier 
period. It started from the labours of Mr. Firth, arid first assumed 
definite shape, as the proper policy for winning London, on the occasion 
of the great meetings at Leeds in the end of 188C, when the Liberal 
party began to recover from the stunning defeat which it had ex- 
perienced in the earlier part of that year. 

But in tracing back and enumerating the causes of victory, it would 
be absurd to omit the effect of the action of tho County Council 
itself. That body, which was so despised and reviled by the repre- 
sentatives of privilege, had been, unknown and unperceived by them, 
endearing itself to the mass of London s people. It is unnecessary 
to enumerate here what the Council has done for the people ; it m 
enough to say that it has received an imperative mandate to continue 
in the course it has begun. But the warning uttered seven months 
ago by Mr. Acworth, a Conservative councillor, in a letter to the 
SL James s Gazette , has come true. “ Speaking,” says he, “ as one 
attrious for the snccess of the Unionist Government at the next 
elections, I will venture to assert that, of all the electioneering cards 
it is possible to play, it will not be easy to find a worse one, among 
moderate-minded men in the poorer districts of the metropolis, than 
promiscuous abuse of the London County Council/’ Their neglect of 
thui warning was only one of the fatal mistakes which the Tory party 
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made. Another fatal mistake was made when they produced the 
Dukes to light tho battle of their own privileges. Nothing has been 
seen like it before* in London, and the results have been such that it 
is probable nothing will be seen like it again. ’The Dukes worked 
hard, both at public meetings and behind the scenes. I have in mv 
possession at least a dozen copies of an invitation to a party to meet 
the Duke of Norfolk,” sent to respectable tradesmen of the parish of 
Shoreditch, where no Duke has been, I suppose, for many a long year. 
These tactics were extremely injurious to the Tory party; and, in 
summing up the causes of the Progressive victory, one of the most 
efficient has undoubtedly been the extraordinary mistakes of their 
opponents. 

HI.— What It Mkakm. 

The victory of March 5 cannot fail to have a great effect on the 
coming General Election in London. It shows the truth of the 
anticipation that tho advocacy of Home Rule was what would win 
London for Liberalism, but of Home Rule for London as well as 
Home Rule for Ireland. London has had an object-lesson in self- 
government; The County Council has done well with the powers 
which it lias, and Londoners feel that it should be entrusted with 
more. The three points which have won the election are : that the 
Council must continue its past administrative policy ; that the Council 
must be endowed with full municipal powers ; and that the owners of 
ground values must be taxed. 

Of these three points, the two latter require legislation; and the 
Liberal party has taken them up. Step by slop during the past 
four years tho Liberal party as a body has advanced towards an 
appreciation of tho importance of dealing with London questions. It. 
has now finally included them in the front rank of the Newcastle 
programme, and in the recent great Liberal meetings in London tho 
leaders of the party lrnve pledged themselves to London reforms. 
London has spoken for the past three years with two voices. While 
her voice in the County Council has been Progressive, her voice in 
the House of Commons has been Conservative. The extraordinary 
spectacle hits been presented of London’s representatives in Parliament 
impeding and reviling her representatives, elected by the same consti- 
tuencies, in the County Council. If London is to get what she wants, 
she will have to speak with one voice. There has been obviously a 
considerable turning over to the Progressive side of the shopkeeper 
and small occupier class in the recent election, the class which went 
most against the Liberals in 18 80. These men have turned because 
of the rates. They are struck most heavily by the rates, and they 
want to have the owners and ground landlords made contributory. 
Nothing else will bring them relief, and they want relief. So they 
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have voted for a County Council in favour of securing that relief, and 
of avoiding, till that is got, the great permanent improvements which 
otherwise must fall so heavily on the shoulder# of the shopkeeper 
and’ the occupier. But the County Council cannot itself grant that 
relief* Parliament alone can do that. Are the voters of the 
metropolis so bent on securing their own relief that they will support 
the Liberal candidates for Parliament as they have supported the 
Progressive candidates for the County Council ? In the answer to- 
that lies not only the answer to whether London will be Liberal or 
Tory at next election, but the answer also to the question whether 
die will get what she wants. Full municipal government and the 
reorganisation of local taxation are within her grasp. Is she to lay 
hold of them or not? There is no doubt as to how tho two parties 
stand. The Tories are against doing these things for London ; the 
Liberals are in favour of doing them. London, if she means business, 
must not stultify licrself again by giving out two different voices. 
And, while the line of action for Londoners is clear enough, tho 
imperative duty of the liberal party is no less clear. It must make 
up its mind that it. has to meet the cry of London by some definite 
and iinnodiate action ; and of all that is pressing ami urgent, the 
most pressing and urgent is the complete and effective reorganisation 
of the incidence of London’s local taxation. 

Some pessimists suppose that London is so inherently opposed to 
Jrish Home Rule that the scale will be turned once more against the 
Liberals thereby, and that she will go back to J8H6. I cannot for a 
moment entertain that idea. I believe London to be. practically 
converted to Irish Home Rule. Where she is not converted to it 
she remains indifferent. But she knows, just as well as others do, 
that, whether she likes it or not, Mr. Gladstone is corning back to 
power in a few months; that, lie will be sent back with a Home Rule 
majority from the rest of the country, even though Loudon stays 
still. Why then should the .London working man, tho London shop- 
keeper, 'be expected to sacrifice his own interests to the maintenance 
of the lost cause of Unionism? He is not such a fool ; lie will look 
after himself ; he will return Liberals, because he knows that the 
Liberal Party is pledged to give him the reforms b* so legitimately 
desires. And, if we go beyond the limits of the Irish question, every 
other point in the Liberal programme adds additional force to London s 
allegiance. Who wants, and who requires more than Londoner* 4 , such 
reforms as that of registration and the payment of members? 

■ But while these are hopeful speculations, there is the other side of 
the picture. Progressive London is for the moment in givat danger 
from oVer- confidence , which must, to some extent, be the result of so 
great a victory. She will have to encounter a desperate enemy. The 
'Tory party will not sit quietly down under their defeat; they will 
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discipline their forces and perfect their organisation. They are 
much more amenable to discipline than Progressives. If Progressives 
once more become disunited they will be beaten ; and every art will 
be used to disunite them. The only hope of safety is to maintain 
the present position, in which the Progressive party and the liberal 
party have for the moment become practically synonymous terms in 
London, and wisely to continue to suspend our differences as to what 
should be done the day after to-morrow till what we can gain to- 
morrow by united effort is accomplished. On the work of the imzne*- 
diate future we are absolutely at one, and the success of union, and 
the development and modification of men’s thoughts, may well be 
trusted to bring about the same harmony in the farther future. 
More than this, the Liberals of London must look to their organi- 
sation. This must be (lone in every constituency. Depend upon it 
the call to organise went out on March 7 through the whole Tory 
party of London ; and if we Liberals are to beat them, organise, 
organise, organise, must be our mot d'ordre. 

James Stuart. 



THE REAL SIBERIA.* 
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T HE expressions, * c Siberia,” “ Russian Exile,” " Russian Political,” 
have become in our time household words among English- 
speaking people. Unfortunately the ideas connected with these 
terms are often either so vague as to be quite meaningless or child- 
ishly grotesque. Dr. Lansdell speaks, in his book, “A6ross Siberia,” 
as of a possibility of his entering a Siberian prison, seriously expecting 
to see a new “Madame Tussatid's Chamber of Horrors.” Mr. H. de 
Windt, in his voluminous notes on Siberia just published, confesses 
that when, in St. Petersburg, he went to interview the Inspector 
of Prison?, M, Kamorsky, he “ expected to find an austere elderly 
individual, hardened, if not brutalised, by years of contact with 
criminals — a vulgar, dictatorial man, sly as a fox and close as wax.” 
These babyish conceptions of two “investigators” of Russian and 
Siberian reality are very typical. It must be acknowledged that 
only too many English and American people imagine Siberia as a 
gigantic block of ice, covered with snow the whole year round, 
and inhabited by only three classes: Polar bears, officials, and 
exiles. The officials neither eat, drink, sleep, nor spend their 
time in anything except ferocity and oppression, and the exiles also 
neither * eat nor drink, nor ever laugh, but only suffer, and walk 
about with faces on which can bo read in capital letters, I suffer. 
This frivolous tendency to think of both suffering and oppression as 
always accompanied by the theatrical concomitants of a third-rate 
melodrama leads to a very sad result. In course of time these naiVo 
people discover the astonishing facts that there is summer in Siberia, 
that there are flowers and fish, and many other good things, and that 
jthe exiles do not only suffer, but also eat and sleep, and even (horribUe 
dicta /) laugh. Or else some "investigator,” after the fashion of 

* “Siberia As It Is.” By Harry de Windt, K.R.G.R., Author of 11 Krona Pekin tp 
Calais by Land / 7 “A Ride to India/* &c. With an Introduction by Her Excellency 
Madame Olga Novikoff (0. K.). London : Chapman & Hall, Ld. 1892. 
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Mr. de Windt, makes a special journey to Russia, and brings back 
inf ormation (collected by Him “ witb tbe utmost caution and delibe- 
ration ”) that M. Kamorsky, like many other Russian officials, is 
“ a genial pleasant-looking gentleman, with laughing blue eyes and a 
fair moustache, fashionably attired in a light grey suit, with varnished 
boots, and wearing a gardenia in his button-hole/’ Then all the 
naive people feel disappointed. “ Where is the oppression,” they 
exclaim, “when there seem to be plenty of cheerful looks? And 
how is it possible that people who wear such exquisite waistcoats as 
M. Kamorsky can do any wrong ? It is evident that we have been 
deceived by sensational journalism.” 

Mr. d$ Windt is perfectly right in accusing English and American 
fiction of a certain type, of encouraging in the public bad taste and 
mischievous ignorance about the realities of* Russian life ; and I should 
like to think that it is just his wish to counteract this literature which 
accounts for many wearisome pages of his book filled up with 
descriptions and details of Russian and Siberian life which are 
generally known or self-evident to any reasoning being. I mean 
those descriptions of streets, hotels, and an evening dance in Tomsk ; 
accounts of his conversations with uninteresting people, disquisitions 
on the excellence of Russian cigarettes and caviare, and compliments 
to Siberian beauties. 


II. 

Tf Mr. de Windt had confined himself in his book to counteracting 
the ignorant, and sensational literature represented by such works as 
“ Called Back,” and an American novel by Miss O'Meara (of which I 
forget the title) he would have done a great service to both English 
and Russian society. Unfortunately, he is not content with this, but 
he has taken upon himself to correct the errors of Mr. Keiman — 
surely a somewhat risky enterprise, if wc tako into consideration that 
George Kennan spent a whole year eollecting materials in Siberia and 
two years working on those materials, in addition to the time he had 
previously spent in studying the standard Russian works on the subject 
upon which he was going to write (for instance, S. V. Maximors 
“Siberia and Penal Servitude " ), whereas Mr. do Windt started for Siberia 
from St. Petersburg on duly 20, 189J., and left Tomsk on his way home 
in September. Mr. de Windt does not give us a more detailed account 
of the time occupied by his journey : but from the general character 
of his narration it is plain that at the utmost his “ investigation of 
prisons M could hardly have occupied throe months, which were, more- , 
over, warm, summer months. During this period, our author stopped 
to investigate the prisons (of the entire Russian Empire) in one placed 
in European Russia (Moscow) and in thrr *' places in Siberia* Iri 
Moscow he saw one prison, in Tumen one, in Tobolsk one, and 
in Tomsk three. lie also examined one convict barge. Of the 
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whole number of Siberian Uape buildings (which according to the 
authors own statement reaches 14Q) he visited only one ; and that 
in the year 1,887* since which time it might easily have tumbled down 
from rottenness. This is the entire arsenal of facts personally obtained 
by the author. He did not see a single one of the convict prisons 
of the Kharkov province, or at lletzk, so notorious for their horrors. 
He did not see a single party of prisoners tramping late in autumn 
up to their knees in mud, or through deep snow in a whirlwind. He 
did not visit a single place of exile, with the exception of three large 
towns; nor did he travel at all farther than lrkoutsk, although 
beyond lrkoutsk lies the whole Yakout land (a tract of country three 
times as large as France) ; nor did he leave the beaten highway, on 
both sides of wh^ch are many small towns and villages bearing no 
resemblance whatever to Tobolsk, Tomsk, and lrkoutsk, but over- 
crowded with exiles. 

And with this diminutive array of facts, Mr. de Windt takes upon 
himself to judge of «U Siberian prisons, of all the exile system, and 
of all the Russian prison life and administration. Not content with 
that, he positively asserts to be “ erroneous ” the statements of persons 
who have taken a hundred times greater trouble than himself to study 
the question, or who have paid with years of trial for the experience 
they have gained. With this array of facts, lie does not hesitate to 
declare “that the oppressed and persecuted exile is more or less of a 
myth* a creation of modern fiction ami sensational journalism, and 
that, whether a Russian convict be located in Tomsk, Nerchinsk, or 
4 where God is high and the Tzar is far away,’ on sea-girt Saghalien, 
prison life in Siberia is as endurable as in most, and more tolerable 
than in many, of the countries of the world.” 


ill. 

Mr. de Windt/s expressions, when referring to facts, are not remark- 
able for accuracy ; and of this the above quot ation is rather character- 
istic. Instead of saying “the unjustly” or “disproportionately 
suffering” and “ill-treated” exile, he says “the oppressed and 
persecuted exile.” The latter expression may bo, and sometimes is, 
applied to the position of political exiles in Siberia, but certainly not 
to the ordinary common-law criminal exiles, who form the enormous 
majority. No reasonable person has ever accused the Russian prison 
administration of “ maliciously and feloniously '* aggravating the mis- 
fortunes of the non-political exiles, in prison, on the journey to 
Siberia, or at their place of transportation; or of constructing for 
them, with deliberate intention, a hell upon earth. The Russian 
Government has no cause and no temptation to wilfully construct such 
a bell for thieves, swindlers, tramps, Ac. It is accused of having 
taken upon itself to solve a problem — that of punishing the citizens 
for their crimes in proportion to the gravity of the latter*. — which it 
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has proved itself incapable of solving. , It is accused of spending the 
considerable* though insufficient* suing of money which it devotes to 
the prisons, without any real control from the nation, and therefore 
wastefully. It is accused of undervaluing human life, and of lightly 
abandoning men to the tender mercies of a bad administration, a 
severe climate, horrible roads, insufficient shelter, and contagious 
diseases. To these accusations the Russian Government replies-~and 
Mr. de Windfc repeats this reply — that it has no money, and that 
everything cannot be reformed at once. But it has money enough to 
spend on an array of useless officials, on subsidies to the railway and 
steam-navigation companies, on supporting a host of spies and police* 
men, on the countless members of the Imperial family, and on many 
other unnecessary and unproductive expenses. As for the question 
of time, with the present bureaucratic system there never wil} be 
time for anything. Under this system, control is a* mere fiction, and 
the sense of moral responsibility towards the nation is replaced by 
fear of the authorities, who can of course bo tricked. Naturally, for 
-every intelligent and conscientious official (who, moreover is always 
bound hand and foot with red tape) seriously trying to improve 
matters, there will always be ten whose only care is to live at the 
State’s expense, and, if possible, to scrape together a little capital. 

In artswer to these accusations, our “ investigator ” has put forward 
no facts. He relates to us a programme of improvements invented 
and carried out by M. Ga}kin-*Vrassky, the Director of the Central 
Administration of Prisons ; he informs us what sums have been spent 
•on reforming the prisons ; he gives us the rides about the housing 
and escort of the prisoners, and imagines that he has proved 
something. He evidently does not even suspect that in official 
Russia you may believe what you read on paper only when you see 
the fact with your own eyes and feel it with your own fingers. We 
do not doubt for a moment that, for instance, the 55,1)00 roubles 
mentioned on p, *176 as having been spent on reforming the Siberian 
Mdpe buildings, as also other sums intended to “ improve ” the other 
prisons, were really spent ; but whether the e tapes and prisons have 
been much benefited by this is a question to which Mr. de Windt 
can give no answer, as he did not visit them. Indeed, even if he 
had visited them, it is doubtful whether be would have got a much 
clearer idea of liow matters stand ; he did visit the infirmary of the, 
Tomsk forwarding prison, and was enraptured by its cleanliness and 
order, remarking ironically : “ I may further mention that this is the 
hospital which (according to the Century Magazine) is so saturated 
with contagious disease that it is unfit for use/' Are" we to suppose 
that contagion is a kind of thing which the visitor can see on the 
walls, be^s, and utensiU ? The opinion which was expressed in the 
Century Magazine, and which really emanated from the medical officer 
then serving in the forwarding prison, was based upon the fact that 
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both the infirmary and the entice prison stand upon ground saturated 
with the excrement of typhus patients, and that the wa^s of several 
of the building^ are reeking with miasma. Our " investigator ” 
should therefore not only describe the order, cleanliness, of the 
infirmary, but should also prove the building itself to be a completely 
new one, constructed on non-in fected soil. Until he can prove that, 
the fact must remain that in the Tomsk forwarding prison the typhus 
epidemic hardly ever ceases. Mr. de Windt visited the infirmary at 
the season of the year most unfavourable to the development of , 
typhus, and nevertheless found a typhus patient there. When the 
rain and damp begin, and the conditions favourable to typhus arise, 
and when the prisoners, exhausted by the journey and by long 
confinement, are specially .susceptible to disease, the infected soil and 
walls prove a real hotbed for epidemics. 

It is the same with other questions of prison life upon which Mr. 
de Windt touches ; he looks at everything solely from the formal and 
external side. He gives, for instance, the plan of an ttape, and adds, 

“ it will be seen by the accompanying sketch that in &apc* y as in 
prisons, men are at night kept entirely apart from women.” But this 
is not at all evident from the sketch ; all that is evident is the inten- 
tion to keep the men at night entirely apart from the women ; but, 
how can this intention be carried out when there is not room enough 
in the Hupr building for the party that has to spend the night in it ? 
And what security is there, under the present system of control, 
against the soldiers of the convoy abusing tbo power given to them 
over the women they escort ? This is the sort of thing that a true 
investigator should practically examine, but the need of doing so does 
not appear to have even occurred to Mr. de Windt. 

He often says of the prisoners : “ All were well-clad and shod,” 
and also remarks that he has seen in the possession of prisoners such 
things as mattresses and pillows. But he only once or twice mentions 
such things as having the Government stamp on them ; it does not 
cuter his head to find out whether the possessions were not obtained 
at the prisoners* own cost. This is a pity, for a little trouble taken 
ib such investigation might give him a clearer idea of whether the 
Government and the officials give to the prisoners even the most 
essential things. 

IV. 

Mr. R. de Windt is a gentleman of refined tastes, a fine palate, 
and. a keen eye for beauty. His book is bedizened with such 
phrases as: “The supper excellent; and, last but not least, the 
women good-looking” (p. 57); “Cuisine unsurpassed” fp. 70;) 
** .The exquisite moulding of her girlish figure and limbs '* (p. 370) ; 
u The wines, if somewhat rough to a delicate palate, are at any rate 
pane” (p. 154) ; <c The cuisine is clean and excellent ” (p. 04) ; “ A 
delicious sterlet, some stewed pears” (p. yr>) : u A pair of bare and 
von. lxi. 2 n 
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shapely white legs” (p. 123), &c. &c. « It is therefore not surprising 
that Mr. de Windt has a very unfavourable opinion of the Russian 
44 political offenders.”' 44 The men pay little regard to their personal 
appearance ” ; while 44 good looks are rare among 4 political ladies/ ” 
Besides, they have slain their Tzar (Alexander II). In re-telling at 
some length this story over again (though one rightly might ask, what 
has it to do with 44 Siberia As It Is ” ?), Mr. de Windt introduces 'in 
his version some innovations, drawn from his own imagination; which 
•do not improve the thing. Me calls Jeliaboff Nicholas , instead of 
Andrew ; gives the name of Elnikoff to the man who threw the fatal 
bomb, whereas the man’s real name — Grinevctzky — was printed by 
the whole Russian press ; he calls him 44 a mere lad,” whereas 
Grinev6tzky was 2<S years of age ; and, finally, calls Perovskaia the 
illegitimate daughter of her father, which is not true.* He also 
defines the party of The Veoph's Will ( Narad naia Valia) as 44 a society 
formed for the special purpose of assassinating the Tzar,” which 
proves that he has never read either the literature of the party or the 
proceedings of the political courts in Russia, from which he might 
gather some more accurate idea of what the Narodnaia Valia really 
was. But what does this matter ? They are 44 long-haired, dirty 
individuals,” these political offenders (p. 1 1 *.)), and that is enough — 
all is summed up in this description of them. The reader, it is 
hoped, will realise that, whatever be the treatment of such men and 
women, it is good enough for such as they. But the Government is* 
exceedingly kind to them. “No 'politicals’ are ever sent to 
Saghalien” (p. 297). 44 They are lodged on the barges and in 

prison, in private cabins and cells.” The exile, 44 bv administrative 
order ” (without trial), or, as he is ingenuously called by Mr. II. de 
Windt, 44 the political offender of another category,” 44 is sent to 
reside in somo Siberian town or village under police surveillance,” 
for a term 44 varying from six months to two years.” 44 In this case 
the exile generally finds his wav alone in absolute liberty to hiu 
destination.” The explorer has 44 invariably seen ‘politicals’ treated 
with the greatest kindness, not to say respect, by the soldiers of the 
escort.” Tlw political exiles were very well off in Siberia; they told 
Mr. de Windt that they were not J troubled by the police, and many 
of them 44 regarded Siberia not as a land of exile, but as a home and 
means of existence.” And so on, and so on. 

I am sorry to say that Mr. de Windt’s information about the subject 
is not so thorough as that about the 4< cuisine,” 44 white legs,” and neck- 
ties, but such is the fact. Here is a list of politicals, who were sent to 
the Island of Saghalien, and, so far as the latest information goes, are still 
there : Dombrovsky, Poplavsky, Gostkevich, Blokh, Schmuuss, PM&sky 
(with his wife), A. Seroshevsky, Boug;usky, Khronovsky, Meitner, 

* I should diiect all who would -like to verify my statements, to the Russian 
magazine, IstorU-heshy Veshiik {The Historical Messenger) for 1881, vol. v. It can be 
obtained at the British Museum. 
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Vdlnov, Pilsoudeky, Vdlokhov, Gapner, Kduzin, Tomash^vsky, Uvach6v 
(formerly imprisoned in the Shlusselburg- State prison), and others. 
Moreover, the Island of Saghaliea is used by the Russian Government 
not only as a convict colony for politicals, sentenced to deprivation of 
rights and penal servitude, but also as a place of exile “ by adminis- 
trative order” of persons, who were supposed not to have been 
deprived of any of their rights — those very exiles who, Mr. de Windt 
supposes, " find their way in absolute liberty ” to some Siberian town 
or village. Such were Brazhnikov, Shternberg and Khmeliovtzev. 

Concerning the terms of administrative exile Mr. de Windt has 
only to consult the so-called rules of the 12th of March 1882, an 
official document, printed and enforced as a law by order of the Tzar, 
to learn that those terms were originally fixed at not “ from six 
months to two years,” but to five years ; this term, according to the 
rules mentioned, can be, and practically is, renewed, as it was for 
example, in the cases of Ivanchin-Pissarev and Prince Alexander Kra- 
potkin, brother of Peter lvrapotkin. In 1 886 a new royal order was 
promulgated — which, however, was not made public — extending the 
maximum of the term of administrative exile to over ten years. The 
existence of this royal order is proved by the fact that Tzditlin was 
administrative/ y exiled at once for eight years, and Bogoraz and others 
for ten. 

It is true that the Government lately found out that it can save 
some of its money and trouble by sending persons into exile at their 
awn e^rpmse. Whatever Mr. de Windt may say about the comforts 
of the journey by Hope for the political exiles, even if we admit all? 
his assertions, the fact remains that such an exile has to follow in a.. 
telega at -the pace of the gang of common convicts, marching on foot, 
sometimes over a year, nay, over two years, until he reaches his 
destination, and that he has to be imprisoned in a solitary cell several 
times on liis way, for weeks and months, while awaiting the formation 
of a convict gang. Mr. de Windt himself admits that it takes ten 
months to reach Irkoutsk. But many exiles are sent hundreds of 
miles farther than Irkoutsk. Every one will admit, I hope, that 
under such circumstances the journey by ttajw is in every ca se at least 
very trying. It is natural, therefore, that those administrative exilea 
who have the means of paying the expense of the journey (which is not 
small) are willing to do so for the privilege of avoiding the miseries of 
the itape conveyance. This, however, is permitted by the Government 
only in some cases, when the “ punishment ” inflicted is so slight that it 
is not likely the person in question would try to run the risks connected 
with an attempt to escape. The person enjoying this curious privilege 
of self-transportation is travelling not in the least “in absolute 
liberty,” but is bound to follow a certain march-route given in his 
passport, and is liable to imprisonment whenever he stops on his way 
even for a day. 
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V, 

* 

I must draw the attention of the reader to one general point, which, 
if understood by Mr. de Windt, would have often saved him the not 
very enviable position in which he puts himself. Generally speaking, 
in Russia more than in any other civilised country, the average official 
(ch'inovnik) cares far more for retaining his position and making his 
living, than for enforcing the law. He has to attain his aim under 
two necessities : to please his commanders, upon whom his position 
and promotion depend, and to keep peace with people with whom he 
has to live. This is not always easily reconciled, because the com* 
manders, more or less, regard people as having been created for the 
sole purpose of being governed, while people like to live on their own* 
account. Moreover, the orders coming from headquarters are some- 
times hardly practicable, as they are often conceived in an absolutely 
theoretical way, without any notion of the necessities and possibilities 
of local life. Under such circumstances a certain modus vivendi is 
practically established. The subaltern official, generally speaking, 
permits himself the non-enforcement, to a certain extent, of the orders 
of higher authorities and the laws which make life impracticable, so 
long as he can conceal the fact from his commanders, or so long as he 
expects the authorities not to be very strict upon the point. This 
modvn vicnufi is, however, exceedingly unstable, being dependent 
upon the personal character, the amount of ambition, the pecuniary 
position of the official, and upon the question, on which side, oh 
the official or the unofficial, the chi nor t til' finds his own advantage at 
any given moment. The same officer, who yesterday seemed 'to be 
(and really was) a kind and reasonable man, becomes to-morrow an 
insupportable petty tyrant ; and rice versa. 

All I have said here in general terms is fully applicable to the 
position of political exiles, either on their way to their destination or 
at their place of residence. Mr. de Windt, pointing out some 
instances of a tolerable position of the ct politicals,” or of a humane 
attitude of the officials towards them (I do not mean a.ll his statements, 
many of which are greatly overdrawn, but some of them), thinks that 
he has sot the Thames on fire. But no reasonable man could ever 
think that in any place where there exists a large body of Russians — 
of any social position — there would be an utter lack of kindness, of 
sociability and generosity. Every one who is acquainted with the 
crying lack in Siberia of educated and skilled men takes for granted 
that in some — nay, in many — cases, the citizens and the officials them- ' 
solves are compelled to have recourse to the help of those very ’ 
political exiles, whom the Government tries to bar from any participe- * 
tion in public social life and to prevent from occupying the position 
of prominent and esteemed persons. But every conscientious and 
well-informed man knows also that, side by side with these facts, 
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there are others, which are a disgrace* to humanity, and that, in nil, 
the life of political exiles, even of those most favourably situated, is 
far from being enviable, while only too .often it is simply misery. 
The exile is never safe against the intrusion of the police at any 
moment of the day or night, against being ruined at the first sus- 
picion of “ meddling* with politics ; ” he cannot safely keep letters 
or other writings, perhaps the most dear and sacred to him. Now 
I ask every one who has a man’s heart, is not this feeling of constant 
insecurity and humiliation a real torture, whatever be the exile’s 
material position ? But even the latter is, in the majority of cases, 
a miserable one, which can be easily proved by Mr. de Windt’s own 
words. Mr. de Windb describes Sourgout as “a miserable place. It 
consists chiefly of dilapidated wooden huts, inhabited by a popula- 
tion of under twelve hundred souls ”(p. 189). Nar/m is not better — 
u a dreary-looking place of two thousand inhabitants ” (p. 24(5), Now 
both these places are used as places of exile for “ politicals/’ 

Will our “ explorer” insist upon supposing the political exiles oven 
there to be modistes, engineers, and so on ; or will he rather admit 
that in such a dead-alive place one has no possibility of getting any 
work at all, and, being barred from the civilised w6rld by distance 
.and insufficient post-communication, one has to live in those “ dilapi- 
dated ” huts Mr. de Windt has seen? On pp. 210-212 our author 
describes the Yakoutsk province, not in a way to make it appear easy 
to live in. <c Dense swarms of mosquitoes attack the inhabitants 
during summer, night and day, and deaths have occurred from their 
bites.” The natives do not slaughter cattle, and are exceedingly poor, 
the staple food being a sort of cake, made of fir-tree bark powdered 
very fine.” Blocks of solid ice are used as window-panes in the houses 
during winter. “ An idea of the lowness of the temperature may be 
gained by the fact that, notwithstanding the heat inside the hut, 
these seldom melt till the return of spring.” Now among these 
natives who have nothing to sell, and in these not very warm huts, 
political exiles are living under circumstances which make their exist- 
ence harder than that of a native. In Sredne-Kolymsk, for example, 
a place which is hundreds of miles farther north than the town of 
Yakoutsk, there were, in all, only sixty “ houses,” in some of which 
two families of natives, together with their dogs and cattle, were 
already crowded, when about twenty-five u politicals ” were scut there. 
This was quite an invasion, and one can easily understand the anxieties 
and miseries caused by the scarcity of dwellings. Imagine now those 
male and female students of different universities, young doctors, 
professional nurses, technical engineers, literary men, and even school- 
boys of sixteen to seventeen on a frosty day, bare-handed, patching up 
their huts with clay and snow, or cutting ice-blocks, 290 pounds in 
weight each, for their windows, or fishing in icy water. In summer, 
when a great deal of other work is done, they are obliged to carry every- 
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thing on their shoulders, as Sredne-Kolymsk does not possess even a 
wheelbarrow. Again, consider the food question. A native caneasily 
live on putrid fish for months, but a European needs bread and some 
variety in food. Now let me quote a letter received some time ago 
from one of the political exiles in Sredne-Kolymsk. He thus describes 
his daily minu during two months : 

“ During March and April onr food consisted exclusively of rations of bad 
meat. The meat was boiled in water, and taken without any vegetables, 
sauce, or anything else to make it eatable. The microscopic slice of bad 
rye-bread given per man only awoke an insupportable longing for more. 
After having eaten such a would-be dinner in our common dining-room, 
every one of us took home a small piece of the same meat., wrapped in a 
little rag, and another microscopic slice of bread. That was for supper and 
for breakfast next morning. But as we were awfully hungry, the meat and 
bread were oaten up immediately after reaching home, and then we had for 
our sole food, or rather drink, in the evening and next morning, the detest- 
able cake -tea,* without anything else to till our stomachs.” 

To the physical misery you must add the moral or mental. The 
district post arrives in Sredne-Kolymsk once in every three or four 
months. That post is the only link between the unfortunate exiles and 
the world from which all their hopes, all their joys, emanate. It 
brings some books, soiled and torn on their way, and some letters. 
Idler ft ! Can the reader realise what the meaning of that word is for 
a Sredne-Kolymsk political exile ? 1 am afraid — not. I will try 
to help him to do so by quoting a passage from an exile’s letter, 
inserted in the monthly Free. Rufshrf of November i 891 : 

“The arrival of the post is a positive epoch in our life. It is a piteous 
sight when some unfortunate gets nothing *, the way Ids Ups will begin to 
quiver, and the convulsive efforts lie will make to force a smile and not break 
down. There is a great deal of difference in the way that people read their 
letters. Some rush up, seize upon their prey, and hurriedly escape, as though 
afraid that some one would snatch it from them ; others collect all their letters, 
examine the envelopes and seem afraid to open them; others, again, arc 
regular epicures; they open their letters, look at the handwriting, run 
through a passage here and there, then finally hide their letters until they 
can get alone in their own rooms, and, in the meantime, try to pick up 
scraps of other people’s news.” 

Let not the reader imagine that Sredne-Kolymsk is the only place 
of this kind. There are Verkhoyansk, Touroukhansk, Obdorsk, which 
are as good. There are Balagansk, Kirensk, Selenginsk, and many 
others which, if not so cold, are almost as desolate. 

VI. 

Of course, for Mr. II. de Windt this is no evidence. He is in-" 
dined to regard all such things as nonsense, fabricated by “ those 

♦ Tea of the worst quality, pressed in the shape of cakes of the size of a copy of the 
Contemporary Keview, and as hard as wood. 

t Ward and Foxlow, Publishers, 1111, Church .Street, London, N.W. 
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plausible, but scarcely conscientious * political martyrs/ who in Siberia 
systematically waylay the traveller, and, if the latter be of a 
credulous nature, * fool hiftt to the top of his bent * with tales of 
imaginary experiences of sorrow and suffering,” He goes so far as to 
pity u poor Mr. Kennan,” who fi has fallen a victim to the wiles ” of 
such individuals (p. 470). One caunofc help laughing outright when he 
comes to this passage, after reading (on pp. 370, 371) a story which 
-circulated in Siberia for years |s a legend about a common convict, but 
of which an impostor whom Mr. H. de Windt met in Tomsk made him- 
self the hero. This personage declared himself to be a former political 
prisoner, who, having escaped from the silver mines of Nerchinsk, 
entered the police force, in which he served for some time, giving 
entire satisfaction, until a former comrade turned up in the character 
of a brochjaga (common-law tramp) (!) and denounced him, where- 
upon the authorities, in consideration of his faithful services as police- 
official, treated the culprit with great leniency. All this tissue of 
absurdities our not “ too credulous ” author repeats, quite seriously, 
in his book. Were he better informed on the subject he chose to 
treat of, he would bo struck at once by two points ; that it is a 
psychological impossibility for a genuine Russian (i political ” to enter 
the police-service, otherwise than for a special political purpose (which 
in the story related was not the case), and that in 1875-77 there were 
no political convicts in the Nerchinsk silver mines. To this I can 
.add on my own part that in 1882-83, when the recognition is sup- 
posed to have taken place, I was living in that city, and neither did I 
hear of such an occurrence (though so exciting a story would surely 
have been talked of everywhere), nor have I come across a political 
exile of the description given by Mr. de Windt, although — I have no 
doubt about that — I have known all the politicals in Tomsk personally 
without a single exception. But, you see, our u explorer” is in- 
credulous only concerning the stories of suffering, while the story of 

his friend Mr. G. V was rather a story of humanity on the part 

of the Russian Government, and so he “ has fallen a victim” to his 

•own predilections. Let Mr. de Windt give the name of Mr. G. V 

and prove, if he can, that I am not right. 

Now, it is only fair to add that some particulars, given by Mr. de 
Windt in his narratives about those “ political offenders ” he came 
across, give the right to suspect "that he was more than once duped 
by common felons and swindlers, whom he too readily took for 
genuine “ politicals.” But as he never gives their names, nor even 
an accurate statement of their offences, it is impossible to point this 
out more definitively. 

VII. 

However bad the general system of administration may be in a 
State which forms a member of the family of contemporary European 
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nations, it cannot remain absolutely, immovable in all its parts. 
Financial and political necessities forbid a modem European State to 
quite ignore the public opinion and feellbgs of the educated world > 
and from this fact alone we might expect that, since the revelation* 
made by Mr. Kennan about the conditions of Bussian prisons and 
Russian exile, the Imperial Government would do something to 
improve both the one and the other. It would be vain to expect much, 
but something may — nay, must — be expected, as more than four year* 
have passed since the time of Kennan’ s investigations. It would, 
therefore, be extremely interesting to know exactly what ha* been 
done, and a careful and conscientious investigation of just this ques* 
-tion would be most valuable. I must, however, emphasise the point 
that the value of such an investigation would be in direct proportion 
to the carefulness and knowledge of the subject possessed by the 
investigator. The more so, as it is enough to read Mr. de Windt’s 
description of his] interview with M. Kamorsky to see how fervently 
the Bussian administration is trying to show off its new wares in the 
hope of distracting attention from the old ones. 

The reader was already presented in the preceding pages with some 
specimens j>f the methods adopted by Mr. de Windt, and of his know- 
ledge of Bussian and Siberian life. It is impossible to give all the 
jewels of that kind in a Review article. I affirm, however, that 
even if the extraordinary explorer were not so extremely careless 
and ignorant, his general attitude in the question would render it 
utterly impossible to decide wliat portion of the improvements in the 
Bussian prison and exile administration of which he speaks has really 
taken place, and what portion must be attributed to the specially 
coloured spectacles and vivid imagination of the author. 

The general standpoint taken up by our author is that, as the 
Bussian peasant has, altogether, an unusually wretched life, a still 
more wretched life must be constructed for prisoners. But why so ? 
Having undertaken a peculiar responsibility as regards the lives of 
prisoners, can the Government j ustify its carelessness on that point by 
the argument that its duties towards the whole mass of the people 
are no better fulfilled, or that the mass of the people does not hold 
correct theories as regards hygiene ? Our author, however, goes still 
farther, and maintains that what would be intolerable to English lung* 
is exactly right for Bussian ones (p. 414)! With Mr. de Windtte 
permission, I would suggest that, apart from all other considerations,- 
he, in any case, is not competent to decide that question, as his own 
lungs and sense of smell have evidently attained to the ideal which he 
assumes in Russian humanity. On pp. 288 and 289, in describing 
the only ttape which he visited, he says: “The place was hot and 
stuffy, and smelt of humanity, for two hundred men had slept in the 
room. There were no ventilation appliances. .... There was. 
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however, no wtmlly offensive smell, no mephitic odour, although the 
parasha, had not boot removed." The reader should Jbaow that, the 
“parasha " is a large wooden fhb with no lid {never washed), which 
is placed for the night in the general cell for the necessities of . the 
prisoners, and which, towards morning, is always filled, and sometimes 
overflowing, with excrement* The reader will probably agree with 
me that if Mr* de Windt finds the stench of such parmha “ nob 
actuafly offensive,” his notion of pure air must he somewhat peculiar, 
which should be taken into account in reading his testimonials con- 
cerning the prisons. 

After what I have said, the reader will not, I hope, accuse me of 
prejudice, if I say that I cannot regard Mr. do Windt as competent to 
decide the questions: *Jlave any improvements whatever been made 
during the last four years in the Russian prison and exile system, and, 
if so, to what extent are those improvements real and important ? In 
any case, for every one who knows the facts of Russian life, and who 
has followed the course of events both before and after Mr. de Windfca 
journey, one fact is perfectly evident. It is possible that one, two, or 
even three prisons may have been built, in which hygienic conditions 
have been observed, and in which the administration is decent, or even 
good ; it is possible that several new ttnpr& have been built ; it is 
possible that, in some of the prisons, the walls may have been 
whitewashed, two or three cells reconstructed, two or three new 
floors laid ; in a word, that certain external improvements may have 
been made which can be pointed to in the accounts of the money 
in “ reforming *’ prisons ; it is most probable that in Saghalien such 
horrors do not now take place as occurred there before General 
Kononovich was appointed Governor of the island, and, indeed, that 
whatever, with the means given to him, he could, do to improve 
matters, he has done. But the system of inquisitorial preliminary 
detention and exile (usually without trial) on political grounds remains 
the same. The absence of all feeling of law in the overwhelming majority 
of the executors of the law is unchanged. As before, every prison is 
regulated according to local accidents and the personal character of its 
governor ; from which it results that, side by side with “ well-arranged v 
prisons, there are prisons in a condition that is simply horrible. As 
before, the intolerable ttttpr. system obtains, full of licence on the one 
hand and misery on the other. And finally, Siberia, as before, is being 
filled with exiles of two kinds : the criminal oft-scourings of European 
Russia, who, for the most part, bring with them into Siberia beggary 
and demoralisation of all kinds ; and the “ politicals,” who might he of 
use to the country, but whom the Government tries to isolate as com- 
pletely as possible from the native population, though it does not 
always succeed in doing so. 


Felix Vulkhovsky* 
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T HROUGH the modest medium of an anonymous post-card, an 
event of high importance to astro-physical science was, on the 
1st of February last, announced to Dr. Copeland, the Scottish astro- 
nomer-royal. This was nothing less than the outburst of a new star 
in the Milky Way. Now such apparitions are not too common, and 
they are always short-lived. About a score of* them have "been 
credibly recorded during two thousand years, beginning with the star 
which, according to Pliny, determined Hipparchus upon the construc- 
tion of his epoch-making catalogue. And the “ modern Hipparchus” 
received a similar emphatic summons. Tycho Brahe was, on 
November 11, 1572, rescued from the quagmire of alchemy, and re- 
called to his true vocation, by the startling splendour of the renowned 
“ Nova” in Cassiopeia. This extraordinary object was, to begin 
with, as bright as Jupiter, and by a further rise, placed itself, in a 
few days, well-nigh on a par with Venus at her best. Neither the 
glare of the sun at noon, nor the drifting by night of clones thick 
enough to conceal every other sidereal object, availed to blot out its 
scintillating lustre. Yet it has utterly disappeared. Not even Mr. 
Roberts’s searching camera can detect, in the place it once occupied, 
the faintest glimmer of its pristine fires. They are to al} appearance 
extinct, and there is small probability that they will ever be rekindled. 
The idea, it is true, got abroad, and even still partially prevails, that 
the star of 1572 had previously manifested itself at intervals of about 
three hundred years, and might be expected to show once more 
towards the close of the present century ; but it seems to have origin- 
ated in pure misapprehension of some vague mediaeval notices of 
comets. Kepler, however, enjoyed the privilege of 'observing, though 
in a totally different quarter of the sky, a new star scarcely the 
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inferior of Tycho's ; and these two have, so far, met no rivals to their 
surpassing brilliancy. 

Our own age has, nevertheless, no reason to complain. It has been 
on the oontraiy, exceptionally favoured in the unusual number of 
stellar apparitions presented to it. Half a dozen have been crowded 
into the comparatively short space of forty-four years, and may, 
accordingly, all have been witnessed with mature comprehension by 
many men now living. Eminent among them is Mr. Hind, the 
discoverer of the first of the series, the “ Nova.” as such objects are 
technically called, of 1848, the immediate predecessor of which, 
separated from it by an interval of 17§ blank years, was Anthelnfs 
Nova of 1G70. This glaring inequality of apportionment has cer- 
tainly been for the advantage of science. Astronomers in the last 
century were ill-equipped for taking advantage of such opportunities, 
while modern physical appliances are especially adapted for turning 
them to the best acconnt. They are indeed eagerly welcomed, and 
the evidence afforded by them is earnestly invoked for the testing of 
novel theories, and for the decision of various moot questions relative 
to the constitution of the heavenly bodies. When rapid changes are 
going on, Nature's secrets are apt to slip out for the instruction of those 
on the watch for them ; and new stars are the intensified embodi- 
ment of change. No wonder then that the Edinburgh missive of 
February, acted as a rvvtiltt to the astronomical forces in all parts 
of the northern hemisphere. 

The sender turns out to have been a denizen of Auld Tteekie, Mr. 
Thomas D. Anderson, the example of whose success will doubtless 
kindle the zeal of many another amateur star-gazer. IJis discovery 
might indeed have been made a week earlier. Only by degrees, and 
after several observations, Mr. Anderson came to recognise the. novelty 
of the object sending its straw-yellow beams from a previously empty 
spot in the southern part of the constellation Auriga. It was found 
moreover on inquiry to have unobtrusively recorded itself twelve times, 
from December 10, 1891, to January 20, 1892, on the chart-plates 
exposed at Harvard College for the purposes of the great spectrograph ic 
survey in progress there under Professor Pickering’s direction. With 
the first of these casually secured impressions, its biography begins. 
No trace of its existence has as yet been pursued further back. Unless 
totally obscure, it belonged then to the crowd of uncatalogued small 
stars ; and merely swelled by a unit the nameless multitude of the 
heavens. Nothing indicated the distinction in reserve for it. 

For one of its class, however, its growth in light was to an un- 
common degree leisurely. Most new stars have leaped upwards from 
obscurity with bewildering swiftness. They claim, as a rule, neither 
past nor future worth mentioning, and only a brief, if brilliant present. 
But the star of 1892 attained no strongly emphasised maximum. 
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Although absolutely brightest about December 20, it slowly regained 
light until February 8, when it was of the fifth magnitude — that is, 
well within the range of naked-eye vision — entering then upon a 
gradual, and not perfectly continuous, decline. In aspect it was 
throughout perfectly stellar. Its rays emanated from a sharp point* 
and, some incautious remarks to the contrary notwithstanding, were 
nowise blurred or hazy. And a long-exposure photograph, taken by 
Mr. Roberts with a view to developing possible nebulous surroundings, 
conclusively demonstrated their absence. A similar result was ob- 
tained at South Kensington by Professor Lockyer. To all appearance, 
then, the object was, and is a star like any other. Rut let us hear 
the dictum of the spectroscope in the matter. 

The light of Nova Aurigto, unrolled by prismatic dispersion into a 
rainbow-tinted riband, presented a dazzling spectacle. Splendid 
groups of bright lines stood out from a paler background ; the red 
ray of hydrogen, Fraunhofer's C., glowed, as Mr. Espin remarked, 
like a danger-signal on a dark night; a superb quartet of rays 
shone in the green ; shimmering blue bands and lines drew the eye 
far up towards the violet ; the characteristic blazing spectrum, in 
fact, of a new star was unmistakably present. Its interpretation 
left no doubt that hydrogen played a large part in the conflagration ; 
Dr. and Mrs. Huggins at once identified a yellow line with the well- 
known slurring badge of sodium, and more than suspected an adjacent 
ray to belong to the solar element called helium ; ’’ and a violet line 
distinctive of calcium imprinted itself strongly on numerous photo- 
graphs. The substances accordingly ascertained to be glowing in 
this far-off body, are sodium and calcium, the metallic bases, respec- 
tively, of common salt and lime ; with hydrogen, the universally 
diffused gaseous metal indispensable for the production of water. 
Iron and magnesium are doubtful ; but carbon had certainly not 
stamped its sign-manual on the opened scroll of the new star’s light. 

It was marked, however, by one extraordinary peculiarity 
in the coupling with dark lines of all the bright rays conspicuous 
over its entire extent. Each lustrous member of the great hydrogen- 
series carried a black shadow on its Hue or more refrangible side ; 
the rays of sodium, calcium, and other unidentified substances being 
similarly attended. The meaning of this strange appearance was 
evident, if in the highest degree surprising. 

The principle by which motion in the line of sight can be detected 
through its effect upon the spectrum of the moving body, is now 
fully recognised. The amount, moreover, of the observed change 
gives the velocity of the motion, and the sense of the change tells its 
direction. Thus, the rays, say, of hydrogen, when they proceed from 
a luminous mass rapidly approaching the earth, are pushed from 
their standard places towards the blue end of the spectrum, while" 
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. they shift towards the red when the movement is one of recession. 
The reBtilt is strictly .analogous to the variation of pitch perceived by 
a stationary listener in the steam- whistle of a rushing engine. The 
sound is rendered acute, because the air- waves are shortened by the 
advance of its originating source ; it sinks, on the contrary, as they 
are lengthened by its retreat. And so with the waves of light sent 
out by the stars. They are physically crowded together by a physical 
advance, and hence become more blue : but because their succession 
is retarded, they become more red when a velocity of withdrawal^ in 
question. Astro-physicists can, accordingly, determine whether a 
celestial object lie moving towards or away from the earth, and at 
what rate, by simply measuring on a photograph the deviation from 
its normal position of some known line in its spectrum. 

But in Nova Auriga? two amazing circumstances were disclosed by 
this method of procedure. First, the speed corresponding to the * 
measured displacements was unprecedented ; next, it was apparently 
pursued, at the same time, in opposite directions. The bright lines 
unanimously showed to the careful scrutiny of Dr. Vogel at Potsdam 
recession at the extraordinary ratr of 420 English miles a second, - 
while their dark comrades testified to an approach of 300, Plainly, 
then, both sets were not emitted by the same body ; and a twofold 
spectrum, owning a twofold origin, was at onco seen to be under 
observation, d'lm whole range of bright linos, in short, was obviously 
marked out as the appurtenance of a mass rushing away from tlie 
earth, the dark ones matching them, as proceeding from a mass 
rushing towards it. And the two were separating at the rate of 
720 miles a second, or about sixty-two millions of miles a day ! 

Moreover, these portentous velocities showed, during at least a 
month, no perceptible slackening. The coupled lines did not tend to . 
close up, as they should have done if the bodies they served to 
distinguish relaxed their furious speed, or swerved from their straight 
course. Hence, these presumably did neither the one nor the other 
to any considerable extent. They can scarcely then be in mutual 
circulation ; yet a pair of gravitating masses could not possibly have 
made so close an approach as theirs evidently was, without swaying 
one another into the description of some kind of orbit. Their orbit, 
however, may be of the hyperbolic variety ; in which case the bodies 
just now visually conjoined are flying asunder, never to meet again. 
Their single encounter, if this be so, was what we, in our ignorance, 
can only describe as casual ; and the greater part of their motion must 
be inherent ; it belonged, that is, to themselves, oh orujine, and was 
not merely imparted by the pnll of their mutual attractive forces; 
And we should indeed naturally expect the solitary outburst of a “ new 
star ” to be associated with precisely such a temporary relationship . 
as comports with hyperbolic travelling. In a permanently organised 
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system, on the other hand, light-fluctuations, if they** occurred at all, 
might bo looked for periodically* This state of things, in fact, seems 
actually to prevail in the only known example comparable in any 
degree with the wonderful star of our present experience. The 
variable star Beta, in the constellation of the Lyre, has, like Nova 
Auriga?, been resolved, through the photographic study qf its spectrum,* 
into a pair, of which one member emits, bright, the other shows dark 
lines on a prismatic background. But here there is clear evidence 
of revolution in a closed orbit, the bright and dark lines exchanging 
their relative positions once in nearly thirteen days. Moreover, this 
same period is observed with strict punctuality fcy the luminous 
fluctuations of the star. So that we have here a persuasive argument 
of identity in nature between continuous Btellar variations in bright- 
ness, conducted regularly in short periods, and the catastrophic out- 
break of temporary stars. Nay, wo gather a hint that the shape of 
the orbits traversed by such bodies determines the character of their 
changes; periodical variability depending upon elliptical movement, 
ephemeral splendour followed by irrecoverable decay corresponding to 
a single approach at an excessive velocity, with consequent separation 
along tracks divergent to infinity. 

The star of 1892 has then taught us to regard stellar apparitions as 
resulting, in some way, from the temporary vicinity of two rapidly 
moving cosmical masses. All new stars are, it may safely be asserted, 
during the brief epoch of their visibility, double stars.j The light 
that they send us emanates from a twofold source. Their duplicity, 
however, might not always be patent to observation. For the spectra 
of the bodies in conjunction could only be separately distinguished if 
their motion happened, like that of the components of Nova Auriga?, 
to be largely directed towards or from the earth. If they advanced 
and retired a Moray* or vertically — terrestrially speaking — the com- 
bined powers of the spectroscope and camera could extract from them 
no sign by which their separate existence might be inferred. Si- 
dereal science is thus indebted to the present unaccustomed inmate of 
our skies for the disclosure of a fact which, without the aid of a body 
so happily circumstanced for the gratification of intellectual curiosity* 
might have remained for ages undivulged. 

Bub the knowledge that incandescence of the kind first analysed by* 
Dr. Huggins in the star of 1806 is due to external influence, leada 
immediately to a further question as to how that influence is exerted;' 
Direct collisions are not to be thought of. And for this obvious 


** Conducted at Harvard College by Mrs. M. Fleming and Miss A. C. Maury under 
the direction of Professor Pickering. 

t The compound nature of all variable stars has been advocated for some years by 
Professor Lockycr ; and the merit of the suggestion should be fully acknowledged* 
although the meteoritic hypothesis/* of which it formed an integral part, has received 
a fatal blow from the spectroscopic investigations of Nova Auriga, 1 . 
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reason, that tha impact of two inelastic bodies either brings them to a 
standstill, or reduces them to a unanimity of slackened motion. We 
know but too familiarly what takes place when oppositely rushing 
trains crash . together* They certainly do not proceed onward at 
express speed to their respective destinations. But this is precisely 
what the components of Nova Auriga) are doing. They have beyond 
question met no serious check in their flying careers. No consider- 
able part of their motion has been sacrificed to produce their increase 
of light. Elementary though the principle be, yet it is not superfluous 
to insist upon it, that incandescence through collision implies stoppage, 
partial or entire. Since the evolved light and heat arc only trans- 
formed motion, both kinds of energy cannot be present simultaneously. 
They are correlative. One disappears to furnish the other. Unless 
the motion be arrested, the blaze will not occur. One might as well 
expect to get a coat without curtailment of the piece of cloth affording 
the material for it. 

Hence the outburst of the new star in Auriga cannot be attributed 
to an actual bodily encounter of two dark bodies swiftly traversing 
space. The hypothesis of a grazing collision has more to recommend 
it. Yet in this case, too, motion should be sacrificed in strict propor- 
tion to the development of luminosity. Unless evidence of retarda- 
tion should bo forthcoming, the supposition of outlying entanglements 
must be abandoned. The two masses, however, spectroscopically 
observed to bo hurrying past at the daily rate of sixty-two million 
miles, cannot, one would imagine, have surrendered much of their 
velocity in the process of gaining enhancement to their brilliancy. 
There is, indeed, a possibility of a third body being present, travel- 
ling much more slowly than the others. Dr. Vogel, towards the close 
of February, observed the bright lines on his photographs to bo, not 
only accompanied by dark ones, but themselves double ; and he sug- 
gested (though with great reserve) in explanation of the phenomenon, 
the triplicity of the new star. This too, had, very curiously, been 
surmised by Dr. and Mrs. Huggins as early as February and, if 
real, could only, one would think, be due to a division of the gaseous 
body, analogous to the breaking up of some comets in passing the 
sun. Yet the circumstance that the bright line spectrum of Beta 
Dyne sometimes appears similarly twofold, warns us not to adopt 
over*hastily the hypothesis of physical disruption in combination with 
arrest of movement in the disrupted body. 

Masses of matter may, nevertheless, be excited to luminosity by 
other means besides that primitive one employed in the tinder-box. 
But before hazarding" a conjecture as to how these might bo brought, 
into action, let us see what has been learned as to the nature of the 
bodies concerned in the transient splendour of our Nova. One of 
them, as giving a spectrum of bright lines, must bo of a gaseous 
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constitution. But it is known to be neither a comet on a vast scale, 
nor a nebula, by the absence of the quality of light distinctive of 
each of these classes of object: The yellow, green, and blue hydro- 
carbon bands forming the chief part of cometary radiance were 
clearly shown by Dr. and Mrs. Huggins to have no place in the 
spectrum of the. star, which included conspicuously, on the other 
band, the unbroken hydrogen-series of rhythmically disposed rays, 
from burning red to invisible ultra-violet. But not one of these has 
ever been observed in a comet. The characteristic nebular spectrum, 
too, is entirely unrepresented in the Nova, as the eminent investi- 
gators just named were the first to point out ; * and although affini- 
ties are traceable between its light and that of the so-called 
4i Wolf- Ray et Stars” in the Milky Way, the resemblance is by 
no means complete. Thus, the gaseous component of Nova Auriga? 
belongs really to no established category of celestial objects. It is 
a body either peculiar in itself, or peculiar through its circum- 
stances. 

The second, and most likely the principal, member of the pair is 
less difficult to classify. It is emphatically a sun, and an exceedingly 
hot sun. An enormously high temperature is implied by the strength 
and compass of its ultra-violet spectrum, photographed February 22, 
by Dr. and Mrs. Huggins, at Tulse Hill, with an exposure of one 
hour and three quarters. As regards the proportionate intensity of 
its actinic rays, it is, in fact, not outdone by Sirius itself. The 
details, however, of its spectral hieroglyphics bring it nearer to Rigel 
than to Sirius ; and it may accordingly be ranked with the Orion 
variety of u white stars.” 

Now there is good reason to suppose that every such body is in a 
state of powerful electrical excitement, and creates in its neighbour- 
hood a very Extensive magnetic field. A second body entering this 
field, and sweeping with prodigious speed across the lines of force 
traversing it, jjnist then give rise to powerful electrical agitations. 
And here, perils, may bo found the chief source of the amazing 
displays registered by astronomers as “now stars.” Gravitational 
disturbances, too, of the kind that raise tides in terrestrial oceans, but 
immensely exaggerated in degree, no doubt come in as auxiliaries, and 
produce, at any rate, notable effects of bodily distortion, if not of 
bodily disruption ; yet the view that the sudden illuminations ito 
sidereal space exemplified by the apparition of Nova Auriga? result, 
in some measure, from the inductive action of highly electrified bodies 
dashing past each other at. excessive velocities, may possibly be sub- 
stantiated by future researches into the nature of the unmeasured, 
forces thus brought into play. 

* The two rays nearest to tit© chief nebular lines have since been identified by 
Dr. Vogel with well-known solar-chromospheric groups. m 
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By its situation in the thick of the Milky Way, our present “ guest- 
star” conforms to a rule almost universal in such cases. The significance 
of that rule cannot be mistaken, for it is too faithfully observed to be 
accounted for otherwise than by real physical location; and we are 
thus assured beyond doubt that “ new stars” have their proper place 
among the u clusters and beds of worlds” collected into the zone of 
dim light spanning our wintry skies. The* conditions then reigning 
there must be such as to favour in a marked degree stellar conflagra- 
tions. And two of these conditions are well ascertained. The 
galactic region, in the first place, is assuredly one of exceptional 
crowding ; and it is abundantly stocked, in the second, with bodies of 
a gaseous nature, and showing gaseous affinities. Rapid and vast 
developments, accordingly, of gaseous incandescence through quasi- 
encounters between rushing masses, are much more likely, it would 
seem, to occur within Milky Way aggregations than elsewhere in 
sidereal space. 

The components of Nova Auriga* must be added to the list of what 
are called “ runaway stars/' Their headlong velocities are altogether 
beyond the control of any gravitational power which can reasonably 
be supposed to reside in the sidereal system. What other forces may 
be acting upon them, it were vain to conjecture ; we can only hold 
to the secure conviction that they pursue no random career, and 
make no purposeless haste. Yet the revelation is none the less 
startling of the prevalence of so tremendous an agitation of movement 
within the seemingly rigid collections of tho Milky Way. By their 
inconceivable remoteness, the visible effects of displacement there are 
well-nigh annihilated ; the telescopic detection of them may demand 
centuries of refined observation ; only the wonderful faculty by which 
the spectroscope* is enabled, irrespectively of distance, to measure 
movements in the line of sight, has afforded the bewildering vision 
now unfolded to us of a melee of Hying bodies in a realm of apparent 
immobility. 

To this realm Nova Auriga* properly belongs — a realm so far off’ 
that light can hardly spend less, and may spend much more, than a 
hundred years on the journey thence to our eyes. The blaze then, 
studied by astronomers with such curious results during the last couple 
of months, occurred undoubtedly before any of them were born ; and 
may very well date as far back in absolute time as the Battle of the 
Boyne. Agile light-rays have, meantime, been bearing the news of 
the event across the portentous intervening gulf at the express rate 
of 186,000 miles a Becond. A proportionate magnitude must be 
assigned to the catastrophe. Our own sun would make a vary poor 
show if removed to the distance of galactic aggregations. It could 
certainly not be discerned w r ith the naked eye ; it might not even 
have been thought worth registering in any of our hitherto con- 
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strncted star-catalogues. So that the new star of 1892 may well 
have attained to one hundred times the solar brilliancy. 

The certainty of the novel and striking disclosures obtained from 
it was in great measure due to the employment of the * chemical 
method. No object of the kind had previously been investigated 
with the potent aid of the camera, reliance on which v^as, in the 
present instance, amply justified by the upshot. The star was photo- 
graphed everywhere, under both its simple and its prismatic aspects, 
on the too rare occasions of favourable weather. The earliest records 
of its spectrum were secured by Father Sidgreaves at Stonyhurst, and 
by Professor Lockyer at South Kensington ; and the Potsdam series 
extends from February 14 far into March. From the collation of 
these various documents, the history of the changes undergone by 
the remarkable pair of separately invisible bodies, the anomalous 
relations of which have nevertheless been brought within our sure 
cognisance, can already be minutely deduced, and may, at any future 
time, be revised from the higher point of view of freshly acquired 
knowledge. Thus, stellar science is, in none of its various branches, 
any longer dependent on the fleeting impressions of the fallible human 
eye. By an unerring process of self-registration, the phenomena it 
studies are rendered virtually permanent, and can be re-observed at 
will, long after the immediate witnesses of them have passed away. 
The application of this powerful engine of research to stars of the 
temporary class has assuredly borne memorable first-fruits. Their 
full value can hardly yet be estimated. 


AciNKfl M. Clekke. 



THE ENDOWMENT OF OLD AGE. 


I N the battle of conflicting and competing schemes for providing 
Old Age Tensions we have abundant evidence of the growing 
dissatisfaction with the working of the existing Poor-law system, and 
an unmistakable demand for the more humane treatment of the aged 
poor. The mode, the extent, and the application of the remedy may 
be hotly debated ; the schemes of proposed State action may be 
specific or universal in operation, voluntary or compulsory in prin- 
ciple, but they will be found, one and all, to be the outcome of an 
eleventh hour realisation that something must be done to prevent the 
terrible risk of a large portion of the wage-earning classes ending 
their days in the union workhouse, existing on the starvation pittance 
of out-door relief, or perishing in the forlorn struggle to escape 
the “ taint ” of pauperism. It is quite true there are a few social 
economists who hold to the opinion that no case has boon made out ; 
still farther limit, they affirm, the measure of poor relief, and practi- 
cally old-age pauperism will be extinguished. They have no pro- 
posals to make, bring no schemes to the public market ; but even 
these economists, we may be pardoned for suspecting, must have at 
times u great searchings of heart.” 

What is being done in other countries in the way of an insurance 
against old age is of great interest in the abstract, but I venture to 
think that the habits of thought and action of the typical British 
workman are so different from those of his Continental brother, that 
we shall do well to look at home, and make ourselves better acquainted 
with the conditions, social and economic, under which the labour 
classes of our own country live. They, the pick of them, have been 
accustomed to look to themselves, to trust largely to the combined 
forces of mutual providence and association for refuge in theatres* 
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and storm of industrial life, and not primarily to external State 
action. The practice of other countries is consequently beside the 
mark. 

Nor shall I content myself with mere negative criticisms of this or 
'that scheme; but at once proceed to the more profitable, if more 
difficult task of laying down a few fundamentals which, as it seems 
to me, are essential to the successful undertaking by the State 
of a better provision for the old men and women of the nation. An 
examination and brief enforcement of those fundamentals will enable 
us at the same time to correct statements which have been sown 
broadcast, and to discover any apparently faulty arguments that 
have been urged in support of some special point. But it is 
only bare justice to say that we owe the forward position in social 
politics of the whole question of Old Age Pensions to the laudable 
exertions of Canon Blackley (the pioneer), the Rev. W. Moore Ede, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. W. A. Hunter, and Mr. Charles Booth, what- 
ever may be thought of their respective schemes. 

1. The proposed State action must not, on the one hand, injuriously 
interfere with, or check the growth of existing thrift practice, as 
carried on through the medium of friendly or trade societies, or under- 
mine self-respect and the forces of individuality ; while, on the o'ther 
hand, it must amend the present treafcxhenfc of the aged under the 
Poor-law system, or, so far as they are concerned, supersede it 
altogether. 

2. The benefits must be open to all, and that without in any way 
disturbing the bases of work or wages. 

Let us first try State insurance by these preliminary tests. 

It has, however, been stated by Canon Blackley, in his criticisms 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, that i{ a pension scheme involves 
no interference whatever with friendly society operations,” because 
friendly societies do not attempt to insure their members against 
the disabilities of old age, or, if they have so attempted, have 
signally failed. In support of his statement he repeats once more 
the story (which has been going the round of the public press) that 
out of nearly 700,000 members of the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows only two individuals have availed themselves of superannua- 
tion benefits. And the Canon argues from this that Mr. Chamberlain 
is under no obligation, moral or otherwise, to consider the interests of 
friendly societies, and under no necessity of inviting their co-opera- 
tion, and in fact has made a mistake in policy by so doing. It is a pity 
that the late Chief Registrar, led astray by a member of the Board of 
Directors, should have given currency to the absurd statement bo often 
repeated. I am in a position to affirm that, so far as Mr. B. Watson, 
the actuary of the society, has gone in the valuation now in process, 
he has discovered over 300 members of the superannuation fund, and 
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after diligent further search, the present writer has been able to make 
the number up to 2000 out of the — not 700,000, but — 580,116 mem- 
bers in the United Kingdom. And, taking all classes of friendly 
societies giving sick pay as well as a small sum at death, 300,000, or 
one. in eveiy thirteen members of registered bodied, have made for them- 
selves some distinct old-age provision. Friendly societies have therefore 
a yery considerable interest in old-age pensions. Undoubtedly* some 
of the methods employed have not been based on sound principles, 
the annuity not being what is termed (t certain ” either in point of 
amount or in its nature, and consequently escaping, the financial 
test of valuation. For instance, there is the annuity fund belonging 
to one of the oldest of the larger orders, in which 500 aged members 
are insured, but it partakes more of the nature of a dividing than an 
annuity society, disbursing in pensions only three- fourths of the sub- 
scriptions and the interest received during the preceding year. A similar 
fund has been recently introduced into another affiliated society. The 
time will, of course, come in both these funds when the interest will yield 
the aged members only a* miserably small sum to be divided among 
them. Again, when sound in principle, the pension is often inade- 
quate in amount. Membership in the “ Hearts of Oak,” the giant among 
centralised societies, is necessarily, from the rate of subscriptions, 
restricted to skilled artisans and the lower middle class, yet the 
pensions given arc only from 3s. to 4s. The most satisfactory and 
‘ 4 certain” deferred annuities or pensions are undoubtedly thoso incor- 
porated in the benefits of some of the old 44 patronised ” semi-county 
or local societies of the eastern and southern counties of England. 
As a grand example, we give that of the St6ke and Melford Union 
Association (Suffolk), with a membership of over 1800, and a dis- 
bursement for the past year, in pension benefits alone, of £2103 ; 
while the total amount received by the beneficiaries since the com- 
mencement of payments, forty-five years ago, has been no less than 
£24,200. 

Canon Blackley in the March number of the Cojjtemi'OKAUY also 
throws a doubt upon what he terms the “ confident assertion ” of Mr. 
Chamberlain, that 44 the larger and well-managed orders are making 
.vigorous efforts to attain a thoroughly satisfactory position” and 
" perfect solvency.” The pioneer of State insurance does not, indeed,* 
so much question the fact that these efforts are being made, but is 
much inclined to disbelieve in their being crowned with success; 
hence he declines to admit that friendly societies possess the neces- 
sary 4 ‘ financial qualification ” for co-operation in the carrying out of 
any scheme of State insurance. Flying high, Canon Blackley in- 
stances the growing, instead of lessening, deficiency in certain ipdges 
of the financial leader among friendly societies — the Manchester 
Unity ; but in so doing he overlooks certain conditions which have 
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to be taken into account, besides misstating bis ease. Deficiency 
creates deficiency ; and the critic credits the Manchester Unity with 
an increase in estimated gross deficiency of oyer half-a-million during 
the five years of the quinquennial period ending in 1885, whereas the 
actual increase was only one of £53,000 ; or, rather, as Mr. R. Watson 
points out, when the greater proportionate increase of assets and 
liabilities are considered, the gross deficiency in 1885 had begin 
reduced from that in 1880, u speaking volumes for the innate sustain-* 
ing and recuperative influences so often suspected to be in constant 
operation in deficiency lodges (Valuer's Report). And this is the 
case, in the face of the steadily declining rate of interest against 
which friendly society investments have to contend, and without 
allowing for the gross surplus brought out under valuation, the 
presence of 'which at least shows the existence of reserves. The 
“ staggering fact” which Canon Blackley regrets to learn, has, I am 
glad to say, no real foundation. There is no fear of the Manchester 
Unity, or any other of the better managed friendly societies, becoming 
commercially insolvent before its young members touch pension bene- 
fits. The reader must bear in mind that the far larger proportion of 
deficiencies are not realised or cash, but prospective, to be gradually 
worked out by the adoption of proper financial reforms. 

But after due allowance has been made, the fact remains that, as a 
general rule, members of friendly societies are not insured for Old 
Age Pensions ; it, however, by no means follows that they are without 
any thrift provision in declining years. Many writers on this Pension 
question appear to have overlooked the fact of the great proportion of 
sickness incident to old age. Taking the most recent inquiry into the 
sickness experience of the working classes, Mr. Neison shows us that, 
out of 274 weeks of average sickness benefit received by a member of 
the Foresters, between the years of twenty and eighty, no less than 
212 weeks’ benefit was received after sixty. And another point: 
insurance against loss of wages arising from the natural decay of old 
age has never been one of the recognised purposes of friendly societies ; 
but only insurance against loss of wages arising from specific sickness 
necessitating abstention from labour * To find fault with the thrift 
institutions of the working classes on this head is to exhibit a lack of 
acquaintance with their past history and their original aims. 

Nevertheless, it will not do to jump to the conclusion that, since 
friendly societies have not covered the ground, a well-considered 
scheme for providing Old Age Pensions by insurance cannot injuriously 
affect existing voluntary thrift practice. 1 am convinced that the 
average workman will not make two separate weekly or fortnightly 
payments, one to his friendly society and the other to a State 
agency for providing pensions; and any scheme that necessitates a 

* The present Chief Registrar, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, most conclusively pointed this 
out in a paper on “Provision for Old Age,” contributed two years ago to the Newleru 
House Magazine. 
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young -man going outside his friendly society for an Old Age 
Pension will not be. taken up, or, if it is, the friendly, society will 
be dropped. And if the State gives grants-in-aid to the society, 
all the ingenuity in the .world will not ultimately prevent* increased 
Government control and supervision, Grants-in-aid from, public 
money will render the Government responsible for the fulfilment* of the 
w assisted” contracts. The actual payment of the subsidy may be 
delayed until the pension becomes due, but even then, if the insurers 
feel that the portion of the benefit insured in the society is not secure, . 
and that they are running the risk of losing the whole, a cry would at 
once be raised for increased Government control. And if this should, 
be the case, unquestionably the cause of voluntary thrift would be 
injured, and the habitual practice of economic duty, as at present 
carried out, decidedly weakened. 

Further, any system of State-aided insurance against old-age dis- 
ablement that requires on the part of the beneficiaries individual con- 
tributions spread over a long term of years is open to the objection 
that a large number of the low-skilled labour classes and women workers 
are not in a position to avail themselves of its benefits. In his account 
of the poverty of London the author of u Labour and Life of the 
People has told us that the amounts already paid out in insurance 
and club money in classes B, C, D, and E, “ vary from ohh to 2s. M. 
per week, or from 1 h per cent, to 1 1 J per cent, of the whole expendi- 
ture.” Now, setting aside class E, composed of those in receipt of 
regular standard earnings, it is manifest that members' of the classes 
below the standard of comfort (B, 0, and D) — the “ very poor” and 
the “ poor ” — are quite unable to add to their thrift investments and 
bear the strain of forty years of weekly payments amid the chances 
and changes of industrial life ; while, if wfe turn our attention to rural 
districts, the same 'icon possunms meets us. When we look over the 
table of the minimum weekly expenses of a labourer's family 
(*L Village Life in England,” Contemporary, March, p. 401), and dis- 
cover that the average weekly earnings are “ lower than this minimum 
of decency and comfort by 5*. i)d.” he would be a bold man who 
would call for the smallest increase in the amount of outgoings of the 
agricultural labourers, whatever bait in the form of a State bonus be 
dangled before his eyes. His condition may shortly be improved — we 
trust, for our national honour, that it will ; but meanwhile we have to 
take things as we find them. What system, however ingeniously 
devised, of State-aided insurance for old age is open to “ the 90 per 
cent, of the actual producers of wealth who,” as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison says, 

u have no home that they can call their own beyond the end of the week ; 
have no bit of soil, or so much as a room that belongs to tlicm ; have nothing 
of value except as touch furniture as will go in a cart ; have the precarious 
chance of weekly wages which barely suffice to keep them iu health ; are 
housed in a large part in places that no man thinks fit for his horse; are 
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separated by so narrow a margin from destitution that a month of bad trade, 
sickness, or unexpected loss, brings them face to face with hunger and 
pauperism.” 

On ail counts, then, a system of State-aided insurance for old age must 
be accounted a failure ; it will not work in with existing methods of 
mutual thrift, nor, on the other hand, will it enable those persons who 
are now thrifty to a very small extent, or not at all, to make, a secure 
provision when working days are over, and remove from the rath of 
life the dread of ending tlieir days in a workhouse, or in reompt of 
the starvation pittance of outdoor relief. . 

. But if we elect to sail under the flag of State endowment of 
old age, we are compassed about with difficulties and dangers of 
another kind. We shall be told in no uncertain tones that we are 
undermining self-respect and the forces of individuality, and would 
inflict a compulsory, ineradicable pauperism on the English race for 
all time to come. I shall not waste time and limited space to discuss, 
in the present day, the accusation of encouraging 4 * Socialistic 
legislation.” It is too late to do that. We have already “launched 
out into the deep.” But here, as when we discussed the principle 
of State insurance, we must endeavour to diagnose the case. 
Extravagant statements have been put forward respecting the 
Poor-law and existing pauperism. And however much such may 
seem to strengthen the views of the advocates of the principle 
of endowment, the sober truth, so far as we can gauge it, is the only 
foundation whereon we can safely build. I therefore set on one side 
at once the violent language that has been levelled against the 
present Poor-law, as such, or against the persons who have received 
relief under it. If a poor old man and woman are destitute and are 
forced to claim assistance at the hands of the guardians of the poor, 
I fail to see the “ stigma ” or the “ taint.” The recipients of poor 
relief will probably at some time in their lives have themselves con- 
tributed, to the rate, and are only receiving back their contributions 
phis the assistance of the wealthy and well-to-do/ 1 

Again, Mr. Charles Booth originally calculated that the annual 
number of persons over . sixty-five years of age in receipt of poor 
relief was 507, GOO ; further investigation (he tells me), spread over 
a wider field, has shown him that he had not sufficiently allowed for the 
permanent nature of old age pauperism, and that his revised figures 
come rather, if anything, within the present writer’s estimate 
(“ Pensions and Pauperism,” p. 43) of 350,000. If, however, State 
endowment of old age be advocated at all, I cannot logically see how* 
it can be less than universal in application, or rather open to all who 
care to take it. Besides, a lesser ratio of old-age pauperism than that 
commonly received aS correct in no way lessens the amount of 
poverty that lies behind. 
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It has been said that a system of endowment would undermine 
self-respect and the power of individuality. But, as Mr. Charles 
Booth well, puts it, its very universality will prevent .this. Under 
the present Poor-law administration, in order to qualify for relief, an. 
old man or woman must be destitute , having nothing in this world and 
without hope ; this qualification will be unnecessary under the proposed 
reform. Under present conditions a poor man who has managed to 
provide himself with 2s. 6(7. or Is. 6d. a week is cut off from all State 
aid, or at the best has the sum allowed him halved in consequence ; 
and so the person who has saved nothing is far better off than he 
who has saved a little, but not enough to exist on. 

But in order not to interfere with or weaken the springs of in- 
dividual character and the power of saving, the pension should not 
be more than a sustenance allowance made by the State for all its aged 
servants when their full working days are past. Old-age pensions 
are granted to civil servants and others, but, though the way 
may not be so direct, the worker on the land — the territory of the 
State — should be held to be just as much a servant of the State as 
the clerk in the War Office. And if a minimunt pension be given, 
carrying with it only the bare necessaries of life, the cause of thrift 
will be strengthened instead of weakened, and many will bo roused 
to 14 gather and lay by,” because dread of entering the workhouse 
prison will have been removed and a sunbeam of hope caused to shine 
upon their declining days. When tlio condition of labour is improved, 
when the unskilled workmen, and above all th6 women workers, 
receive a fair remuneration for their work, they will be encouraged 
to add the comforts of life to the bare necessaries ; and so, making 
use of the principle of insurance for old age that is being set working 
in our great friendly societies, will be enabled to add from 1$, 6(7, 
to 3s. a week to the 5s. ; while others in still better circumstances 
will double and treble their 5s. 

The bases of work and wages will not be disturbed, because at the 
time the endowment is given the best working days will be over, 
but the basis of wages is much more likely to be disturbed by any 
system of insurance which the employer directly “ assists,” or under 
which his services are utilised for the collection of premiums. 

Many difficulties and dangers attending the State insurance system 
would be obviated. Several of these are concisely stated in the 
adverse resolution recently passed by the executive of the London 
Dockers 5 Union : 

44 That this Executive Council of the Dockers’ Union hereby dec In res its 
opinion that any section of [tension -fund not being directly controllable by 
payees should not be countenanced in any way. We are of opinion, also, 
that it is an insidious attempt to perpetrate an unjust taxation upon wages; 
also a means of retaining a largo portion of the workers' earnings for em- 
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ployers’ own benefits ; while the possible good of such a system is so remote, 
the longevity of the toilers of so low an average, and industrial mortality so 
high, through insufficient wages and unhealthy environments, that we con- 
sider it opposed to economic fairness and a curtailment of remuneration, 
relieving capital and property of hardens at the expense of the already 
overtaxed and underpaid workmen/’ 

There would be no large fund accumulating for fifty years to come, 
liable to the perturbations of interest and ever- changing circumstances 
of national life ; consequently, no fund to be placed in the custody of 
some future Chancellor of the Exchequer, and open, under pressure, 
to be borrowed for some other national need. Current liabilities, as 
they arose, would be met by the present generation paying for the last, 
as it should do — the young for the old. In some such manner there 
Would be a hope of a revival of the almost forgotten duty of the young 
and the working to provide for the aged and the past-working — a 
social duty as clear as that of providing for the infant and the child. 

The difficulty of fixing the age when the pension should commence 
will be overcome. On the principle of insurance a movable age 
could not be adopted without seriously weakening the stability of the 
fund ; but under a" system of endowment the age should be at the 
period when loss of wages arises from a decay of working powers in 
different trades and occupations, and that age would have to be earlier 
than sixty-five in the case, for instance, of miners, ilax and cotton 
workers, knife-grinders, dock-labourers, plumbers and painters, &c. 

I have only space left to touch on two other points. It must always 
remain the duty of the statesman to provide by means of taxation, 
direct and indirect, the endowment fund. Without venturing to en- 
trench upon his special prerogative, 1 would suggest, following the cue 
given by Mr. Charles Booth, a graduated income tax, under which 
the wealthy and well-to-do would be enabled to fulfil the social duties 
of their position a great deal better and more satisfactorily than 
under the present Poor-law, while all would contribute something. 
The expense looks large, some £17,000,000 for England and Wales 
alone ; but, as I have endeavoured to show elsewhere (“ Pensions and 
Pauperism,” p. 98), £5,000,000 should be saved in Poor-law expenses, 
and the above estimate of Mr. Charles Booth allows for all the 
aged persons in England and Wales claiming their endowment. 
Death duties, as a sort of due to society, might also be added to 
taxation in the form of an income tax, and it is possible that certain 
public charities might be utilised. The vast expense of collecting, 
building up, and dispensing a huge insurance fund would be obviated. 

As regards disbursement and management, these powers might be 
entrusted to District Councils popularly elected (composed perhaps of 
representatives from Parochial Councils, and so avoiding multiplicity of 
elections). Under local authority the so-called morally worthless 
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coaid be dealt with on a different footing. I am farther inclined to 
think that in some cases municipal cottages wilpMvftto be provided 
at low rentals, unless, indeed, there is a large increaw in the present 
number of habitable houses in rural districts. Existing cottages fit? 
generally required for the workers, and are fully occupied by them and 
their children. ’ * < 

There remain the political economy objections. It is to be hoped 
that some of these have incidentally been removed; for the rest, it. 
must suffice to say that at a recent discussion on the subject of pension 
schemes Prof. Marshall indicated that, if he had to vote at once, he 
should give that vote in favour of an Endowment Scheme. 

I will only add that it is my firm conviction that the friendly societies 
will have nothing to lose, but everything to gain, by the adoption of 
a Universal Free State Endowment List Bnt though their interests 
are large and entitled to the fullest consideration, the interests of the 
whole community must always be paramount. 

J. Fbome WlUOSSON. 



SPOKEN GREEK, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


1 8 modem Greek like ancient Greek ? This is the first question 
invariably put to a Greek when he is introduced to English society. 
It is a natural query, but the reply to it is far more • difficult and 
embarrassing than might be imagined. For modem Greek appears to be 
a mongrel language having two distinct features, the literary or written 
language, and the colloquial or popular speech. Now, if we compare 
with the ancient Greek the literary style as it is represented in the 
.books and newspapers published to-day at Athens, the similarity is 
very striking. On the other hand, a parallel drawn between the 
popular or colloquial language of to-day and the classical Greek which 
is commonly taught in English grammar schools would lead to a very 
different result : the modem representative of classical Greek would 
appear to be an entirely new language. Modern Greek has, then, 
two forms, one similar and another dissimilar to the ancient Greek. 
The puzzle seems to constitute a paradox, singular in the history of 
living languages. Yet, for all that the paradox lies not so much in 
the answer as in the question, whether modern Greek is like ancient 
Greek. For what is ancient Greek ? The term is obviously very vague. 
We all know that the language of Homer is very dissimilar to that 
of the tragedians ..Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and entirely 
different from the Attic Greek of Thucydides, Plato, Demosthenes 
and Xenophon, while the Greek of these classical writers differs 
widely both from the epic language and the style of Plutarch, 
and still more widely from the diction of the New Testament. 
Again it may be observed that between Homeric, Attic, and Byzantine 
Greek respectively there is almost less similarity than is to be found 
between Attic Greek and modem literary Greek. The question, then, 
of similarity or dissimilarity between ancient and modem Greek 
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ctiftmot be promptly and easily* answered, for tie obvious reason that 
the term a ancient Greek * covers a period of more tMah two thousand 
years during which the language passed through various stages and 
changes. Internal and external influences of time, place, and culture,, 
called into existence various kinds of diction, and this variety of style 
is naturally reflected in the literary compositions of each age. 

But this is not all Had we to deal with the language of these 
literaiy monuments in their original and genuine form, the comparison 
between classical and modern Greek might lead to some practical 
results. But other questions arise : *Do our books of the classical 
writers represent the true and authentic diction of their authors ? And 
if so, does that diction illustrate the colloquial speech of the times ? 
These t^o questions are of the highest importance and urge the 
necessity of a serious investigation before we can form a correct idea 
of what Greek has really been and still is. 

I ask, then, first : Is the text of the ancient writings, as handed 
down to us through the manuscripts, a true picture of the original 
language? Until recent years philology contented itself with the 
study of ancient literature, and admitted tacitly that the ancient Greeks 
used substantially the same language both in writing and speaking, 
namely, the style represented in the compositions which have reached 
us, and that the various stages of that language are reflected in the 
Homeric poems, in the writings of the Attic and Alexandrian periods, 
and finally in the Byzantine diction, which marked — so it was assumed 
— the close of the Greek language; subsequent, or modern Greek, 
being utterly ignored or even scorned. In upholding this pious 
opinion classical scholars were apparently justified. For while the 
literary, or book language, had left behind numerous monuments, an 
unbroken and immortal literature, testifying to its existence and 
history through the various periods of antiquity, the spoken or 
popular tongue had been always excluded from written composition 
and literature, and thus had left no distinct traces of its past 
existence. In these circumstances the very admission of a colloquial 
or vernacular language in classical antiquity would havo been con- 
sidered a heinous profanation in regard to those wonderful Greeks. 
These views are now undergoing considerable modification, and the 
subject is examined in a broader and more tolerant light. The 
numberless inscriptions found within the last few decades on the one 
hand, and the rapid progress of comparative philology on the other, 
have established the fact that the language of the classical writings 
has through all times been artificial and studied, while the Greek 
masses, in their daily intercourse and life, practised a different (rustic 
and popular) language. Accordingly, the diction of the Homeric 
poems is a mixture of /Eolic and Ionic forms, and the language of 
the tragedians differs considerably from the colloquial speech of the 
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Athenian spectators ; while the Byzantines used to write a schoMHy 
style, just as the present Greeks, in their compositions, practise an 
artificial dictioh, very dissimilar to what they UBe in their daily life* 

The existence of such a doable language through all times, much 
as it may displease some prejudiced scholars, is an established 
fact, proved beyond doubt both by the force <4 logic and by 
historical investigation. 1 It is within the observation of everybody 
that no writer ever uses the same style both in writing and speaking, 
and that, on the contrary, every author makes it a special point to 
clothe his thoughts in a more or less elegant form. It may even be 
said of the majority of writers— a case particularly applicable to the 
Greeks of to-day — that a literary composition is likely to gain the 
more favour with the reading public the .more it departs from the 
daily common talk. If this be true, the classical writings of the 
Greeks, which are characterised by elegance of Btyle and diction must 
be artistic and artificial productions, different from the rustic and 
popular speech. This fact finds further corroboration in the very 
acknowledgment of Greek dialects and idioms. 

Facts and common sense force us, then, to the recognition of a 
dualism in the Greek language through all times. It remains now to 
establish what was the form of the literary style and what that of the 
popular speech. But do we not possess, it may be observed here, 
the true form and style of literary Greek in classical literature ? In 
other words, does not the language represented in our classical books 
reflect faithfully the diction of their authors ? Before answering this 
question either in the affirmative or in the negative, let us examine 
the facts. We know that the classical texts of the ancients have 
been transmitted to us through manuscripts. We further know that, 
in the case of Greek literature, between the time of the original com- 
position of each text and their date of its oldest manuscript now extant, 
many a dark century has intervened. During this long period copiers 
of various generations, while transcribing one another, transmitted to 
posterity copies which cannot claim absolute identity with their 
archetype. Let us take as an illustration the works of the Attic 
orators. We may assume, for convenience sake, that their texts were 
originally composed about the middle of the fourth century B.c. We 
know, on the other hand, that the manuscripts do not date farther back 
on an average than the thirteenth century of our era. We have, thus, 
between the date of composition and that of the manuscripts, an interval 
of 1600 years. During this enormous period, in which both literary 
spirit and spelling necessarily passed through many changes and vicissi- 
tudes, the texts were copied from one another by various generations, 
and in various countries, under various influences, linguistic, moral, 
religious, political, and intellectual. It is obvious that the copiers of 
each generation, labouring under such strong influences, were of 
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necessity tempted to introduce into the texts such “ corrections and 
emendations” as their learning, common sense, and taste suggested. 
This is the more natural as no copier felt' sure of the copy hefore him 
being an exact and faithful transcript of the original. It would be 
absurd to imagine that all copiers through all centuries transcribe 
scrupulously ev|iy word and letter, so as to reproduce an identical 
copy of the pattern before them. On the contrary, we are boimd tp 
assume that even the most conscientious transcriber used to read each 
time several words consecutively and then commit them from memory 
to paper. It was natural, then, that, being under the influences' of 
the times, he should unconsciously substitute in the text the standard 
spelling and grammar of his time, correcting, besides, occasionally 
what seemed to him to be clerical errors of his predecessors. He 
thus unconsciously contributed to the further adulteration of the 
original text already corrupted by previous hands. 

But the manuscripts were not always prepared in this way. It 
was a common practice among manuscript dealers, who corresponded 
to our booksellers and publishers, to have many copies taken simul- 
taneously. Many transcribers then — usually Greeks — were seated 
together, and dictated to by a general reader. This practice led 
naturally to more errors and misunderstandings. The copiers being 
mostly poor scholars could not master the correct spelling of every 
classical word, especially when it happened to be obsolete. Then they 
often misunderstood the general u dictator,” and wrote one word for 
another of similar sound. This error was very common, for both dictator 
and copiers followed the then universal modern Greek pronunciation, 
which has a great number of similar vowels (six identical sounds of i or 
two e t two o). We cannot reasonably imagine that each copier inter- 
rupted over and over the general reader and asked him to repeat 
or spell the wording of the text. We may rather take it for granted 
that he was left to his own judgment, sense, taste, and knowledge of 
the Greek grammar, and that he worked under the influence of the 
orthography, spirit, theories, and views of his time. 

These facts are so obvious that they do not require any proofs or 
testimonies. Nevertheless, I shall cite, as an illustration, two 
instances. In the year 120 b.o. an alliance was concluded among the 
inhabitants of Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and Elis, and its capitula- 
tions, after ratification, were engraved on marble. These terms have 
come down to us through Thucydides (Book V. 47), who copied them 
at the time, and incorporated them in his tl History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War.” Now, the original inscription referred to happened to be 
discovered some fifteen years ago. Truly, it is but a fragment of the 
original text, but it enables us to judge of the amount of trust which 
is to be placed in the manuscripts. Every single line, fragmentary 
as it is, exhibits discrepancies from the text of Thucydides. This 
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cannot be otherwise explained than by admitting that the archetype 
has suffered heavily at the hands of the copiers Of Thucydides. 

As a second instance I may adduce the following Doric inscription 
as transmitted to us through the manuscripts of Paasanias : 

Algo, ava$ KpovtSct, Zev ’OXy/mme, tcaXov ayaXfia 
JAa^ Ovpto roec AaKtBai/iiovm^ 

The original marble having been recently recovered, the inscription 
reads thus : ^ . 

[AtSof lavaS K^oiuOa [Z^eD OXvNttie, ko\ov ayaXpa 
tXH^ii[Z AA]^u(,j Tfil AaKtCiaipovlfH* 

' The divergences between the two readings, marked in bold capitals, 
are the more surprising when we consider that the comparatively 
recent age of Pausanias (50 a.d.), the dialectical restrictions — the 
language is Doric — and especially the fixity of the metre, are such 
hindrances as to preclude almost every possibility of alteration in the 
text. 

To the corrupted state of the classical texts the ancients therppselves 
had already become alive, since they often witnessed, while still living, 
the process of corruption and disfigurement practised in their works 
by . reckless hands. They were naturally vexed, and many of them 
remonstrated, or even proffered curses, against the unscrupulous 
copiers. A writer of the Christian era indignantly exclaims : 

u I adjure thee who wait copy this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
His glorious presence when He comes to judge the living and dead, to 
compare the part thou transcribest, and conform it carefully with this copy 
from which thou hast transcribed, and also to copy this oath, and put it in 
the copy/’ 

We see clearly, then, that the classical texts, as they are printed 
in our books, do by no means mirror the true and genuine language 
of their authors. And since they do not represent even the literary 
diction of their authors, it would be preposterous to claim that this 
language reflects the colloquial speech of the times. 

Thus the sad history of the manuscripts considerably shakes our 
faith in the vocabulary and grammar of the ancient texts. This is 
of course disappointing, but sufficient compensation is offered by philo- 
logical criticism, especially when it is founded on the inscriptions. These 
lilies are most important monuments of antiquity, for they are not only 
contemporary and direct documents of their time and locality, but 
they also reflect faithfully and genuinely the very wording of their 
authors. It is to the inscriptions, then, that we must look confidently 
for the true vocabulary and grammar of the literary Greek in its various 
dialects and periods. These precious remains, which are daily increas- 
ing in number — there have already been found more than 30,000 
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i ascriptions— coupled with the traditions of old grammarians, have 
upset also another ancient theory as to the original existence of three 
or four dialects (JSolic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic)* In point of fact* all 
modern scientific investigations, supported as they are by inspriptional 
evidences, show that the Greek language branched not into three or 
four, but into numerous dialects varying more or less considerably 
from one another. However, among all these dialects, there are 
noticeable some common feattfres which enable us to group them 
under two leading heads, the Non-Ionic (Doric) and the Ionic. The 
chief criterion for their classification into two groups is founded on 
the observation that the Non-Ionic element preserves, on the whole, 
the long d, while the Ionic group has changed it into >j. Con- 
sequently the archetype or Indo-European \n%tami (I place) among 
the Non-Ionic dialects sounded ttrrufu, while the Ionic group pro- 
nounced it i <rr if . 

Whatever may have been the original number of Greek dialects, 
it lies in the nature of language that local, social, cultural, and poli- 
tical agencies and influences should favour this or that dialect, and 
help it to gain a gradual ascendency over the rest, and eventually 
supersede them. It is a phenomenon observed in every language and 
countiy, and needs no special illustration. In the case of Greek, it was 
the dialect of Athens, the so-called Attic — one of the Ionic group — 
which gained ascendency, and ultimately rose to absolute dominion 
over all other dialects of Greece. It was the Attic, because Athens 
rose to the highest prominence both from apolitical and an intellectual 
point of view. The greatest achievements recorded in classical history 
were performed by Athenians, and Athens is entitled to the deepest 
gratitude of the Greek race. The glory of Greece was redeemed with 
Athenian sacrifice and blood ; the greatest generals and statesmen of 
Greece were Athenians ; and the most illustrious trophies (Marathon, 
Salamis, Platma) were erected in the neighbourhood of Athens. These 
immortal exploits naturally and deservedly secured for Athens a domi- 
nant position. While previous to these achievements she ruled only 
within Attica, Athens now rose to be the metropolis of all Greece. 
From this time onward she takes the initiative and lead in every line ; 
art, science, literature, manufacture, trade, fashion, wealth, and all other 
political, social, and intellectual institutions are started and developed 
at Athens, and from Athens they propagate in all directions through 
the ancient world* The entire Greek population, both in and out of 
Greece proper, streams, either for the sake of business or pleasure, to 
the national metropolis, while younger people, eager for education, are 
compelled to come to Athens, the only and universal nursery and 
seminary of the times. 

Under such conditions it was but nataral that the instrument of 
thought and action of the Panhellenic metropolis, the Athenian. 

VOL.LXI. 2 P 
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^language, should become also the Panhellenio standard for every com- 
position and literary production. { Generally speaking, we may fairly 
contend that Athens exerted a far mightier influence on Greek lan- 
guage and cultui'e than London exerts on English, Paris on French, 
St. Petersburg (or Moscow) on Russian, Constantinople on Turkish, and 
modern Athens on modern Greek. For in our own times several coun- 
tries and nations are vieing with each other for supremacy, mid more- 
over, several cities in each of these countries are competing with one 
another. On the other hand, speaking of classical antiquity, there 
was but one Greece, with but one leading city, and that city was 
Athens. Athens, then, was the absolute sovereign and mistress of 
the civilised world, and it was a foregone conclusion that her dialect, 
the Attic, should assert its authority and become the established or 
national language of all Greeks, and through them the international 
language of civilised antiquity. It is true that each locality and com- 
munity which, previous to the ascendency of Athens enjoyed its own 
dialect, continued to speak it locally for a long period (some dialects 
survived down to the first Christian century), but all intercommunica- 
tions and transactions of a public, national, and official character, were 
carried on in the Attic tongue. These facts are sufficient evidence of 
the immense influence and effect of the Attic dialect. On the other • 
hand, the very propagation from Athens to other districts and coun- 
tries of the Attic dialect had another telling consequence : that, as long 
as the local dialects subsisted and served as the natural medium * 
of daily life and intercourse, the Attic was to all those localities 
and communities & conrcntional language imported from Athens and 
learned for general convenience and national considerations. In 
other words, it was a State or official language universally adopted 
in addition to the native speech of every locality or district. This 
dualism in early Greek finds its analogue in almost every language, 
and the supremacy of English over the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
dialects offers a very simple explanation of the phenomenon. 

It is further a significant fact that while the political suftaepaacy 
of Athens did not last for more than some 1 50 years (500-350 B.C.), 
her language not only outlived her hegemony, but also remained for 
all subsequent ages and generations the ranhellenic tongue. The 
rapid and vast conquests of Alexander the Great opened new world;* 
and fields to the enterprising and speculative spirit of the Greeks. 
Theyaoon made their way into the various territories ofNSonthem Europe* 
the Black Sea, Asia, Egypt, and North Africa, Southern Spain, and 
France, in short, along the shores of the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, in many cases penetrating into the far interior. The Greek 
language then, already At ticisqd, gradually conquered the whole 
ancient world ; even the Druids in this country are reported by Cmsair 
to have adopted the Greek alphabet. So current and familiar, so 
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universal ultimately became the Attic Greek that in the second century 
of the Christian era it was considered indecorous to speak any other 
dialect but Attic in the presence of strangers, ' 

At the same time, while conquering land after land, both at feane 
and Abroad/ the Attic dialect could not but interchange with alien, 
dialects and tongues terms of new notions and objects. The scope and * 
effect of this foreign influence may be comprehended only when wer 
remember that by this time the balance of Greek culture had gone-; 
with political preponderance over to the East. Asia Minor (with 
Antioch and Pergamon as centres) and particularly Alexandria in 
Egypt, had become the centre of Greek culture and learning (Alex- 
andrian period 300-30 b.c.). By this time, indeed, Greece proper*, 
had lost her supremacy, and Greek masses had settled among alien . 
races and tribes (such as Syrians, Persians, Indians, Egyptians, Ethio- 
pians) as soldiets, colonists, merchants and the like. These masseB, 
who formed only a minority among the native populations, had to 
accommodate themselves to altered conditions: new (Oriental) life, 
new avocations, new climate, new influences of every description. 
This novel life and spirit, coupled with the absence of a national centre 
and Hellenic education, naturally influenced the language and called 
into existence various idioms of vernacular diction and grammar,, 
essentially deviating from the ancestral Attic. This form of verna- 
cular or spoken (colloquial) Greek, once originated, henceforth works* 
its way through all classes and regions and eventually develops into the 
dominant language so far as common life and daily intercourse are con- 
cerned. and it is this form of Greek which marks the origin of “ Modern 
Greek." Its appearance in this period (250-100 B.C.), in an already 
advanced stage, may be testified by a considerable number of inscrip- 
tional evidences, but I specify only a few grammatical instances as illus- 
trations : The accusative singular of the so-called third declension takes 
a i> on the analogy of the acc. sing, of the first declension, a departure* 
from the classical Attic which continues to be the characteristic feature 
of the present Greek ; the endings -<oc and -toy, of the second declension 
are reduced to -«c (-uc) and -i, just as in modem Greek now ; the verbal 
termination -ov of the third person plural makes room for a new ending 
-civ, a form since general in modern Greek ; the so-called second aorisfc (in 
-ov) is driven out by the first aorist (in -«), which has become the only 
form in modem Greek. These grammatical testimonies might be con- 
siderably increased by a copious vocabulary which was already peculiar 
t > the spoken language, and was accordingly strongly deprecated by 
the. purists of the times on the plea of being u common." 

The presence, then, of so many modern elements in the Greek 
language at so early a period as this (250-100 B.c.) suggests a very 
important reflection. The Greek literature produced ever since that time 
reflects, in point of spirit, the popular or spoken language, while in 
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point of diction it is essentially classical. Greek literature, then, 
dating since the second century B.C. — including the Bible as a matter 
of course — has to be studied in connection with and with the help ot 
modern Greek. In point of fact, such has been ever Since the in- 
fluence of the spoken language on the book language or literary style, 
and vice vend, that neither can Greek literature be thoroughly mastered 
without a proficiency in modern Greek, nor can modem Greek be fhlly 
•comprehended without the knowledge of classical Greek. 

To return to our point, I wish to call attention to the above- 
mentioned class of writers who have been designated “ purists.” 
Speaking? of them, history supplies us with another indirect proof of 
•dualism in the Greek language. In other words, we have to distin- 
guish the literary style from the colloquial form. But who are those 
4€ purists” referred to ? We are told by history that many writers 
and scholars contemporary with, and subsequent to, the above period, 
acting in a tacit conspiracy, like an organised league or propaganda, 
•endeavoured to check the progress of the ascendency of the a common ” 
or popular language, and to return to the ancient or pure Attic, a 
•circumstance which gave them the nickname of Atticists or purists. 
Their tentative and example, though criticised and ridiculed by 
•contemporary and modem beaux esprit s, has been tacitly but unani- 
mously and zealously followed by all subsequent writers down to our 
time. 

We are then brought face to face with a very significant fact : 
beside the classical Attic represented in our school-books, we meet 
with an essentially different vocabulary and grammar, which illustrate 
the colloquial language of the ancients and at the same time mark 
the first Btage of our modern Greek, or vulgar Greek, as it was styled 
in past centuries. 

' From this time onward the Greek language, while departing further 
from classical Attic, undergoes a double process of evolution. On the 
one hand, it relaxes throughout and proceeds analytically, tending 
towards simplification and modernisation ; and, on the other, it mani- 
fests two distinct features — the literary and the colloquial. Both forms 
appear first intermixed, then gradually diverging, until they eventually 
terminate in a dualism analogous to that illustrated in modem Greek. 
How this came about, and how either style succeeded in maintaining 
its own against the ascendency of the other ; how both evolved in 
mutual touch and parallel company, ever influencing and balancing 
each other, is a phenomenon which finds explanation only in the sub* 
sequent history of the Greek race. 

In the first place Greece submits to the Homan sway, and her 
population, both at home and in the colonies, have to accommodate 
themselves to a new and alien administration. Whether it proceeded 
directly from Borne proper, as in the first centuries (146 B.c. to 380 AJ>.), 
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or from New Rome (Constantinople), her Hellenised successor in the 
East, this new and alien regime had a marked effect upon the Greek 
language; a considerable vocabulary referring to Roman associations 
and novelties, especially official (administrative, military, and judicial) 
terms, social grades, and foreign titles, was appropriated in a more 
or less Hellenised form. Such Latinisms, both lexical and gram- 
matical, are Sucrartop, Sov£, irpatrotp and wpairuiptov^ KaXavSat 
and the names of the months (’Iavcwa/oioc, ftifipouaptoc, Maprtoe &o.) ; 
the grammatical terminations -apipe (still common in Modem Greek 
in the reduced form •apt c or - aprj c), as uiroOqica/uoc ; -irovX[X]oc 
(ever since preserved in Modern Greek), as op^ovro 7 rooX(X)oc, 
lI«TrrtSo 7 roi/X(X)oc ; -ovpa (preserved in Modern Greek), as KXtiaovpa ; 
-aroc (since very common in Modem Greek), as yepuroc (full), 
upvySaXarQ c. But apart from these innovations and changes, there 
is another important fact to be noted : the Roman rule, essentially 
military as it was, had reduced intellectual life and culture to a low 
ebb, and thus brought into disuse and oblivion a considerable portion 
of the Greek vocabulary. 

In this declining stage of the Greek language another event of great 
consequence succeeded: the conversion of Hellenism* to Christianity. 
It was Christianity, indeed, which had the most revolutionary effects 
on the Greek language and literature. Christianity came not as foreign 
invader and conqueror, but sprang up among the masses as a friend 
and saviour. Once set in the hearts of the people it became 
part of their race, part of their nature, and turned them not to sub- 
jects but to zealous agents. The classical or Hellenic past now makes 
room for new ideas and doctrines, new culture and life. In their 
religious zeal and enthusiasm the Greek masses abjure their ancestral 
belief, history, and literature, and therewith the vocabulary associated 
with such unchristian and sinful things. The Greek temples are 
eagerly transformed into Christian churches or deserted as haunted 
spots ; the traditional customs and beliefs are abandoned and dis- 
owned ; the reading of pagan authors — of Greek literature altogether — 
is religiously shunned ; the Hellenic colleges are abolished as pagan 
institutions ; the very name of “ Hellen,” the hereditary designation 
for a Greek, being now associated with heathen reminiscences is 
repudiated, and the appellation, “ Romaios,” (Pupaiae), that is, citizen 
of the Christian capital New Rome (Constantinople ) — " Home par 
,excdUnm ” — universally adopted instead. To put it shortly, the decline 
of intellectual culture consequent on the military spirit of the Roman 
rule, and above all, the abrupt transition from Hellenic culture to 
the ascetic fervour of Christianity pauperised and benumbed the 
Greek language, and put out of use thousands of words and terms 
■ associated with science, literature, history, mythology (idolatry), 
philosophy (which now was represented to emanate from the devil), 
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and all such vocabulary as was associated with Godforsaken paganism. 
Thus the formerly copious stock and diction of the Greek language 
were now considerably reduced and modified in a Christian spirit. 

Here, however, I must guard against misunderstanding. It k 
rtrue that Christianity while ousting Paganism obliterated also 
Hellenic culture ; but with regard to the Greek language, a Tory 
strange result has been obtained: once reduced and impoverished 
the Greek tongue met with a mighty support and shelter in the 
■Christian Church. Not that the latter was in sympathy with the 
Hellenic language as such, but for another cogent reason. Apart from 
'the influential factor that the Old Testament had been translated 
from the Hebrew into the conventional Greek, the then international or 
cosmopolitan language, the very founder of Christianity (apparently) 
and His Apostles (certainly) had preached in Greek ; the New 
’Testament, the foundation and fountain of the Christian faith, had 
been composed and promulgated in Greek ; the early ecclesiastical 
writers and Church Fathers had devoutly imitated the Biblical diction : 
in short, the Christian Church had been founded upon the conventional 
and universal Greek of the times. Under such conditions it was a 
foregone conclusion — nay, it was almost prescribed and ordained — that 
all subsequent religious compositions should be guided by the sacred 
language of the Church whose diction and grammar, having once 
received a canonical sanction, continue in every way to influence pious 
posterity. In order to fully comprehend the reach and results of this 
factor, be it remembered that during all subsequent ages the languish- 
ing education was limited mainly to the clergy. Now, as these monks 
and priests, the only lettered class of people, derived all their knowledge 
from the devotional study of the Bible and the writings of the Church 
Fathers — Patristic literature — all subsequent productions were of 
necessity a more or less regular reflex of the Biblical and Patristic 
diction. Again, if we keep in view that this fixed and sacred form 
of diction has ever since remained, through the Middle Ages, the only 
reading matter, both in private and at church, of the Greek nation, 
then we can realise the momentous effects which the Church has had 
on the Greek language. If she extirpated the Hellenic culture on 
the. other hand, she had a very beneficial effect on the language after 
she had reduced it to a narrow compass ; in point of fact, she has 
preserved it in its essentially Attic form and stock. 

It might be duly opposed here that secular writers of the Christian 
ora, whose number is considerable, though Christian themselves, were 
not, by any means, compelled by religious considerations to frame their 
compositions after Biblical or Patristic Greek. This remark is 
apparently correct, but is slab easily accountable. We know that, for 
pagan or secular compositions, the old classical diction, sanctioned 
as it had been through all previous ages, still stood as the only model 
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and standard for all composition. Thus it tame to pawn thetall literary 
compositions produced since the fourth century of the Christian era, 
if religious in their character, have been framed after the ebolemastical 
Greek ; if secular in their tenour, they have been moulded on the 
classical language. It is needless to emphasise that either form points 
back to the same original, the Attic Greek. ' ' * 

To sum np, the Greek langnage has had & singular history. Once 
developed, its Attic form superseded and gradually effaced all other 
dialects. At the same time the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
which opened the East to the Greek race, and the absence of any 
contemporary rival tongue, afforded exceptional opportunities for 
Greek becoming an international or cosmopolitan language. So far 



in the history of languages. But, while all other tongues mark a 
slow and tardy development, and their early production#' represent a 
stage of infancy, which is surpassed and eclipsed by subsequent golden 
ages, the Attic Greek constitutes a singular phenomenon ; in its early 
stage it produces the highest attainable literature. Starting, then, 
from this summit of a golden age it secures its recognition as a mother 
language of all Greeks, and tutors all posterity by prescribing the 
course to be followed by all subsequent generations. In other words, 
the Attic dialect not only Atticised the Greek language, but also 
converted all subsequent generations to zealous Atticists. Again, 
when foreign influence and ascendency threatened to overrule or 
transmute it into a new language, as Latin has been transmuted 
into the Romance languages, the Christian Church interposed, and, 
having adapted it to her own purposes, fixed its future course 
and saved it from the fate of other dead tongues. It may be added 
here by the way that it again met, in later periods of low ebb, con- 
siderable support and furtherance in the revival of the classical spirit 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (during the reign of the 
Byzantine Emperors Comneni and Palioologi), and finally received 
new life in the recent regeneration of Greece. 


A. N. Jamuws. 



DON VERS ATION S AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Part Fourth and Last. 

T HERE were few letters for the next three years except brief invi- 
tations or rendezvouses, as I lived much in London, to attend 
Parliament, and saw Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle habitually. Her appear- 
ance at that time was peculiarly interesting, ller face was colourless 
but roost expressive, answering promptly to every emotion ; her eyes 
were frank and pleasant, and her smile, which was gracious, passed 
easily into banter or mockery. Ill-health repressed the activity of her 
body, but not of her spirit, which was as vivacious as of old. 

There is one letter of this era worth printing as an illustration of 
Carlyle’s thoughtful kindness for his friends, a disposition wholly in- 
compatible with the character prejudiced gossips have come to attribute 
to him in recent times. 

“CUEUUSA, February 0, J8A.E 

“ Deau Ditffy,-- You never came to see me again, which was not well done 
altogether ; but 1 am not writing of that at present. The time approaches 
when you will return, and then probably we may do better. 

“ I remember healing you speak, when here, about shelves for your books in 
your Pimlico lodging. .Now, it strikes me I have, lying in this garret, and 
of no use to anybody but the moths, a portion of my own old book-ease, 
complete all but the nails ; a couple of standard sides — namely, and perhaps 
six or seven shelves of 4 or 5 feet long ; a thing which any carpenter with 
sixpence worth of nails can knock together for you in an hour or two ; which 
might hold loO or 200 volumes ; and which it would be a small but real 
comfort for me to know doing service for some friendly Christian in this 
manner ! Pray think of it, if you still want such a thing; and pray deter- 
mine to havo it. It is lying here, safe though dusty jm the garret, tied 
together with ropes; mid can be brought to you in a barrow; and will bo 
proud to assist in your Parliamentary career ; and when that is ended, or 
:*hangcd, will cheerfully serve as firewood, and make itself generally useful ! 
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There is another couple of * standards ’ here ; hot before J saved them for 
such a purpose, the headlong joiner had cut up the shelves of these. .... 
So stands it ; and will stand for you. In the name of the Prophet l a 

“ Some one of your clerks is falling asleep at his post, I think. The Jstation y 
which did not fail once in seven weeks to reach London on Saturday night, 
now (this good while) does not, above once in seven weeks, come till Monday 
morning — often not till Monday at eleven o’clock (which latter mistake i 
know is not yours); whereby, of course, my use of it, and much more im- 
portant uses it has to serve in London, is much olistructed. A thing that 
should be remedied if it easily can. 

“ One 4 Thomas Muloch, Dublin/ sends me an acrid little pamphlet the 
other morning, solemnly denouncing and damning to the Pit, really in a 
rather sincere and devout manner, 1 both the Irish Churches 1 (Protestant 
and Catholic), in the name of Jesus, and of any instalment of salvation to 
Ireland, of which native country he is a passionate lover. 1 fear the poor 
man is maddish. But 1 have thought a thousand times, since jjpeing Ireland, 
to much the same effect, in the name of still higher entities and considera- 
tions — though virtuously holding my peace on the subject. The “ Cl lurches " 
alas, alas ! Of all preachers and prophets and divine men wanted in Ireland 
(and in England, and Scotland, and all the other wretched lands, where hypo- 
critical palaver reigns and rules and makes the world fetid and accursed) is 
the * Divine Drill -Serjeant ' (as I often say) who, with steel whips or by 
whatever method, would teach poor canting slaves to do a little of the things 
they eloquently say (and even knou?) everywhere, and leave undone. Poor 
Muloch ! Ileal ly is there any such totally accursed sin as that (with no 
redeeming side at aU\: or even such general, nay universal one, in this illus- 
trious thrice hopeful epoch of Free Press, Emancipation, Toleration, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and the rest of it ? 

<f Adieu, dear Duffy ; you need not write about that sublime question of the 
deal shelves, only send for them if fit to bo accepted. 1 have been all this 
winter, if not idle, terribly abstracted, terribly unsuccessful in regard to 
getting any work done l That really is the one thing * terrible ’ in this 
universe. u Yours, ever truly, 

“T. Caklylk,” 

He took at first but limited notice of Parliamentary men or affairs, 
but I brought Mrs. Carlyle and her friend, Miss Jewsbury, to luncheon 
at the House of Commons, where she met some old friends, and her 
lively fancy played about the subject so habitually afterwards that 
Carlyle was incited to take a little interest in it. He asked my 
opinion from time to time of the notable men in the Parliament of 
1852, and uttered trenchant comments on them, but he knew little or 
nothing personally of the men in question, and on reading the notes 
I find them hardly worth publishing. 

As session followed session I got more engrossed in Parliamentary 
work, and less able to visit Chelsea as of old. The work was some- 
times so engrossing as to exclude all other occupation. I served on a 
Select Committee on the Irish Land Question at that time, of which 
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Lord Palmerston, Bright, Sergeant Shoe, Lucas, and other notable 
' men were members, and I frequently attended its sittings at noon, and 
did not escape from the House of Commons until after midnight, a 
life altogether incompatible with social engagements* Finally, my 
health failed, and I had to take a holiday, during which a letter from 
Carlyle reached me. 

1 “Chelbea, June 22, 1854. 

“ Dear Duffy, — I have called repeatedly at your place, but without any 
definite answer, till Sunday last, when the little girl informed me you 
were * not to come back this season ! * * Back ' from Dublin or where* she 
could not say ; nor, indeed, give any other response at all, except as to the 
negative fact, which has occasioned various confused reflections in mb ever 
Since. Once, in the Nation , I noticed the address of Malvern on one of your 
papers ; and a little while before, 1 had seen with concern that some near 
relative had been taken from you by death. Pray, on all accounts, write me 
immediately a single word, wherever you may be (at Malvern still, as I could 
* guess), to put an end to the freaks of imagination at least. Something evi- 
dently is wrong, or else I should have seen you long ago ; how much' may be 
wrong, it is better to know, than to keep guessing, in the morbid humour one 
gets into. Alas ! calamities abound, and sorrows of a harsh nature and also 
of a soft ; and there is no want of burdens for the poor pilgrim in this world 
— who often gets foot-sore too, not so able to struggle along with his load. 
I am afraid you are not yourself in good health, in addition to all : but may 
have gone to Malvern, where indeed the fresh hill breezes may do you good, 
though the medical “ sheetings,” tfcc., not very much. 

M I am myself in rather poor case this long while ; decidedly below par in 
bodily health, and with a very fair proportion of other things to keep my 
spirits from rising above their due level ! My work, too, which ought to be 
the consolation for all sorrows, and is really the only conquest one win make 
in this world, sticks obstinately in the slough, these many long months, let 
me try and wriggle as I will : in fact, it is the most ungainly job I ever had ; 
and fire enough to burn up such a mass of sordid litter, and extract the 
thread of gold out of it (if there be any in it), is actually not at my disposal 
in my present mood. Let us hope, let ns hope, nevertheless ! National 
Palaver audits affairs are without interest to me altogether of late; and, in 
fact, lie below the horizon as a thing I have no interest in. Crystal Palace, 
Turk War, Policy of Lord John, do* do. Not an ideal heroic world this; 
no, not by any means 1 “ Yours, ever truly, 

" T. Carlyijs.’* 

Talk with Thackeray. 

Daring succeeding sessions I saw more of Carlyle, but had no leisure 
for notes; one pleasant day, however, I find fully recorded in my 
diary : 

July 28 [1855]. H Vero Tomaso brought me to-day to see Thacke- 
ray. He is a large, robust, fresh-looking man, with hair turning 
grey. The expression of his fao$ disappointed me ; the damaged nose 
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, bad teeth mar its otherwise benign effect, and were imperfectly 
relieved by a smile which was warm but hardly genial. He is near- 
sighted, and said, <f he must put on his glasses to have a good lo6k at 
me.” He told me he had met some of my friends in America and 
liked them. * John Dillon was a modest fellow, and Meagher pleased 
him by laughing at the popular ovations offered to him. They both 
said whatever they thought, frankly ; rather a surprise to him, as in 
Ireland he had only met three men who spoke the truth ; but then, he 
added, smiling, he had not made the acquaintance of the Young 
Irelanders. I asked him if one might inquire the names of these 
three exceptional Irishmen. That would not be fair, he replied, to the 
remainder of his acquaintances ; but he did not mind saying that 
Deasy .was one of them [Rickard Deasy, then an Irish member, after- 
wards Attorney-General, and finally Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland]. 
He spoke of his intended lectures on the House of Hanover, and said he 
sometimes pondered the question whether every soul of these people ho * 

had to speak of was not d d in the end. The Marquis of Hertford 

receiving London society in an attitude seen elsewhere only in hospitals, 
surrounded by smiling crowds, who ate his dinners and congratulated him 
on his good looks, was a story which could be told nakedly only by 
Swift. 

I asked him about the Lindsay- Lay ard agitation, in which he had 
recently taken some part. He said they had ruined an excellent 
cause amongst them. Lindsay had made some remarkable statements 
certainly, buf unhappily they did not bear investigation. Sir Charles 
Wood made pie of them. Lay ard was a good, simple soul, altogether 
unfit for the task he took in hand ; he set himself to overthrow the 
aristocratic scheme of patronage, and quite recently complained to him 
that the aristocracy had ceased to ask him to dinner ! The constitu- 
tional system was getting frightfully damaged in England, and we could 
not count on a long life for it in its present relations. 1 asked him 
how we were to get on in Ireland, whore we had only the seamy side 
of it ? lie said he had never doubted our right to rebel against it, 
if we had only made sure of success ; but in the name of social 
tranquillity and common sense, he denied the legitimacy of unsuccessful 
rebellion. I rejoined that it was no more possible to make sure 
beforehand that you were going to win in an insurrection than in a 
game of fsralefcte. You had to take your chance in both cases. 
So far as my reading carried me, I found that a successful rebellion 
was often preceded by ail unsuccessful one, which had the same 
identical provocation and justification as its more fortunate successor. 

I spoke rapidly of the Irish famine, the exportation of the natural 
food of the people to pay inordinate rents, the hopeless feebleness and 
fatuity of Lord John Russell's government, and the horrors of 
Skull and Skibereen, and I asked hjtn to tell me, if be were an 
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Irishman, what he would have done under the circumstances ? He 
paused a moment, and replied : u I would perhaps have done as you 
did." * ■ • ' 

We afterwards walked out toother towards Hyde Park, We met 
an Italian image boy who had a bust of Louis Najfbleon among 
the figures he carried on his head. Thackeray took off his hat and 
saluted it, half, but only half, mockingly, and murmured something 
about a man who understood his business and mastered the art of 
government. I said Carlyle’s theory of governing by the best man 
would be very satisfactory if we could always contrive to catch the 
best man, but I objected under any pretence to be governed by the 
worst, however carefully he had studied the art. 

We had been talking a little before of Prince Albert’s speech (about 
constitutional government being on its trial) and Thackeray said that 
John Lemoinne told him that he was reprimanded for reflecting on it in 
the Journal des DSbats, and that he believed the instigation had come 
from Windsor. The talk turned upon books, and I told him I had 
noted with wonder the accuracy, or rather the fitness, of the Irish 
names of men and places in “ Barry Lyndon,” that being the point 
where a stranger usually blunders or breaks down. He said he had 
lived a good deal among Irish people in London and elsewhere. Car- 
lyle graciously refrained from taking any part in the conversation, 
which struck me as a fine piece of courtesy. 

As we walked towards Chelsea, after parting with Thackeray, 
Carlyle said that all this talk about administrative reform was very 
idle and worthless. The people of England lived by steadfast 
industry, and took no heed at all of questions of patronage and pro- 
motion. The public service in England was notoriously the hones test 
* in Europe, the least liable to be diverted from its duty by any tempta- 
tion, and that was nearly all one wanted to know about it. If there 
was any possibility of getting honest work done just now, there was 
much need of quite other work' than those people had in hand. Think 
of the inorganic mass of men in the disjointed districts called London, 
with a population equal to that of half a dozen Greek States, bestridden 
by aldermen and vestrymen, with all their haranguing and debating 
apparatus, whom we are ordered to obey (if it were possible) as the 
guardians of our interests, but who could not supply us from year’s 
end to year’s end with a wholesome glass of dean water. £jjp. * 

I said it might be of slight importance to prosperous people how 
the service was filled, but it was not a matter of indifference to. the 
considerable class who found the public service their only road to 
employment that was not servile. It seemed to me a serious and 
dangerous injustice in the English system that all the great prases of 
public life were reserved for the aristocracy, and all the petty prises 
for their nominees. 

Carlyle replied that this assumption did not represent the . actual 
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fact as one found it ia operation. The higher classes having more 
leisure and easier access to Parliament, naturally came in for more 
of the guerdons which were distributed in that region, hut* probably 
no on©* was denied the shar# he was fairly entitled to, especially in 
the highest offices. . ; 

Edmund Burke, I said, was a conspicuous example of one who had 
been denied hk share* 

Carlyle replied that he did not know what Edmund Burke had to 
complain of. He came to London haring nothing, and people there, 
the aristocracy chiefly, made him a leading man in the business he 
worked in ; he became a Privy Councillor and a Minister of the Crown, 
and died leaving a good estate. This was not an inconsiderable payment 
for the strange industry he was engaged in ; what was to be desired 
more ? 

, Why, I replied, he might have been recognised for what he un- 
doubtedly was — the brain and soul of his party. He was never* 
admitted to the Cabinet of which he framed the policy, and which 
he defended in the House of Commons with supreme ability* It 
seemed to me a public scandal that Charles Fox was sat over the head 
of a man who taught him his business, only because Fox was one of 
the aristocracy, that is to say, the son of a disreputable and unprin- 
cipled politician, who had grown rich by nefarious jobbing, and was 
made a peer only because he had beoome intolerable to the House of 
Commons. 

The Cabinet, Carlyle replied, was in those days composed for the 
most part of great peers, and Burke, or any one on his behalf, might 
as reasonably complain that he was not made a marquis as that he 
was not made a member of the ' Cabinet. There is perpetually some- 
thing above a man which he does not attain, and it was good sense of 
a very essential sort to be content without it. Burke's achievements, 
which might have been conveniently abridged, had obtained in sub- 
stance the reward he sought and expected. 

I asked him about a lively little book, written by one of the Lindsay- 
Layard party, in a dialect which was then called Carlylese, and inquired 
if he had read it. Yes, he said, he had Ipoked into it, and noted the 
resemblance I spoke of. It was like his style, if he might be sup- 
posed to be a judge of the matter, as like perhaps as the reflection of 
his facajfen a dish-cover was like that entity. 

He inquired whether the address of Malvern, which he read in a 
letter of mine in the newspapers, indicated that I had been at the 
‘ water cure. I said it did. I read a pamphlet of Bulwer Lytton’s, en- 
titled the a Confessions of a Water Patient/' describing the water cure 
as a magical remedy for the exhaustion of literary or political work, 
and I gave it a trial* The early hours, simple meals, and absolute 
rest, were balsamic ; but I had slight faith in the system, which was 
kept alive largely by fables. We were told how patients were carried 
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into the establishment, and after a few weeks walked out, bat nothing 
was said of cases where the patients walked in, and were carried out 
in an oak box. The fanaticism of some of t&e patients passed belief. 
One poor fellow, t who was visibly fa^ng' away, /told me tfiat his 
relapses were part of the cure: the doctor must break him down 
before he could build him up! Crowds of new patients arrived 
every week,* and nobody asked what became of those who disappeared. 
My time passed pleasantly enough, as there were intelligent people 
to talk to — Indian officers, Oxford professors, Californian diggers, and 
London men and women of letters. , 

Carlyle said he had marvelled to note during the summer months 
what a steady stream of simpletons set from London to Worcestershire. 

Yes, I said, simpletons tempered by sages. My bathman told me, 
and every one who would listen to him, of his attendance on Mr, Carlyle, 
and of that great man’s behaviour under the douche, or wrapped in 
.wet sheets like an Egyptian mummy swathed in its cerements. The 
bathman was a living witness that a man may still occasionally be a 
hero to his valet de chamfo'e. 

Carlyle laughed, and said that it was very proper that he should 
be found out. A number of friendly people, John Forster principally, 
he believed, induced him to go to Malvern on the evidence of Bulwer 
Lytton that it was a panacea for dyspepsia and all its kin, and be 
had fared as a man deserves to fare who puts faith in such testimony. 
He was somewhat ashamed of the adventure. Dr. Gully was not 
without insight, but somebody said — it was probably Thackeray — of 
the other practitioners that the system had been discovered in Germany 
by an inspired peasant, and was administered in England by peasants 
who were not inspired. 

Sir Arthur Helps. 

I asked him about Mr. Helps, whose “Essays in the Intervals of 
Business ” I had read with even more pleasure than “ Friends in 
Council/' though the vivid talk of the u Friends ” gave a freshness 
even to commonplace. Elsmere seemed to me, I said, as drama- 
tically conceived and as consistently drawn as Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Mr. Helps, he answered, had been over in Ireland in an official 
situation, private secretary to the Lord Lieutenant or other ^eminent 
personage, but he left this place to retire ou literature efipsively. 
He had been a rich man, but latterly had lost some of me fortune 
somehow, and now lived near Southampton and wrote books.. He 
was not at all a considerable man, but he had some truth in him, and 
pretty bits of fancy too. One of his little books reduced him to 
death’s door in producing it, and there was a long convalescence in 
each case. He was writing now on the slave trade from the far-off 
beginning of it. He was rather wearisome, from the little bits of 
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theories and speculations he kept talking and talking about, and he 
had a bad fashion, which he learned np in London, , of making a joke 
of everything that turned up, even When one could perceive he was 
serious and anxious at bottom. When Emerson was in England, 
Helps met him and Carlyle down at Stonehenge, and brought thorn 
home, with him. The circumstance remained in his memory because ' 
Emerson broached some amazing theories there about war altogether 
ceasing in the world, but when he was closely pressed on the method 
of this prodigious change, luckily for him luncheon was aunooneed,. 
and he would not speak one word more. 

4 % 

, Australia, ' . 

In the autumn, of 1855, I resigned my seat in the House of Com- 
mons and emigrated to Australia. The end for which I entered 
Parliament had been rendered hopeless by the perfidy of some of my 
colleagues, and I resolved to mark my sense of the condition to which 
they had reduced the Irish cause by peremptory retirement * In 
July I said farewell to the Carlyles, sailed three months later, and 
landed at Melbourne in the beginning of 1 850. During my first 
three years in Australia the only communications from Carlyle were 
a couple of brief letters of introduction ; but in 1 859 the stream 
began to flow anew. 

The reference in the next letter to a town alludes to the township 
of Carlyle on the Murray river, which, as Minister of Public Lands, 

I had nami d after the philosopher, 

“ Cublbea, London, April 13, 1850. 

“ Dear Du fit, —I confess I have been remiss in writing to you ; shamefully 
so, if you did not know the circumstances, or believe in them without know- 
ing 1 To want of remembering you I will by no means plead guilty ; and I 
have had no letters, or one and a half (with excellent continuation by Mrs. 
Dalian) which were heartily welcomed wolcomer than hundreds that did 
get answer of some kind ! The truth is I have been swimming in bottomless 
abysses, wliipt and whirled about aft man never was, for long years pust ; and 
there are still many months of it ahead ; it was after all this should have 
once rolled itself away that 1 always want to write to you, a free man oneo 
more (no Prussian or other rubbish crushing the, life out of me), till which 
fine consummation, though my conscience did a little back upon me now and 
then, it hacked to no purpose, as you have seen ! This is the true history of 
that phenjjl^enou ; and I leave it with you. 

“ Aft I said, there are months and twelvemonths still of that sad Prussian 
operative pressing on me ; and one knows not how long the foolish speech* 
lessness might have lasted, had it not been for a message that arrived this 
morning, the letter here inclosed, which cannot brook being neglected by 
me. I shove Frederick aside, therefore (more luck to him), and hasten, with 
a bad or good grace, to do the needful, 

* The story is told in detail in the “ League of Xortb and South.’ 5 Chapman k Hal). 
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w Please read carefully that inclosed letter from Macreody to me ; it will 
bring the whole case accurately before you ; and if you can do anything in 
it, 1 will earnestly request you, for my sake withal, to do it with your best 
might. I know not if you are aware, as I am, that the private worth and 
merits of Mr. Macready, senior, are of the highest order ; a man of scrupulous 
veracity, correctness, integrity, a kind of Grandisonian style of magnanimity, 
both in substance and maimer, visible in all his conduct. 1 have often said, 
looking at his ways as a * public ’ person, 4 Here is a playhouse manager, 
dependant on the populace for everything, and there is no bishop of souls in 
England who dare appeal .to the truth, and defy the devil and his angels, 
except this very singular * bishop, whose diocese is Drury Lane. In fact, I 
greatly esteem the man ; and his domestic losses and distresses (loss of an 
excellent, noble little wife ) los* of child after child, so soon as they grew up ; 
loss of &c. ike.) have filled me and others with sympathy for him in these 
years. I add only that he is an Irishman (that his wife was Irish, a pretty 
little being, whom I think he found an actress , and whom he left a high and 
real gentlewoman in her sphere), so that you sec the whole case is Irish ; 
and if Macready junior, whom I do not know, but whose father’s account of 
him I credit to the last particular, can be launched in an honest career, and 
made useful among his fellow creatures, it will be, on every side, in the line 
of your vocation. This 1 think is about the substance of all I had to say. 
You will take it all for truth, my exactest notion of the truth ; and then 1 
must leave it with you. The young man will appoar in person, and you can 
take survey of him. What is fairly possible I have no doubt you will do ; 
and I need not repeat that it would be pleasant to me among its other 
results. So enough. 

“ The 4 Township of Carlyle ’ (more power to it) amused us very much, 
and there was in it a kind of interest, pathetic and other, which was higher 
than amusement. 4 Btuart-Mill Street,’ ‘Sterling Street ’ (especially Jane 
Street) 1 could almost have wept a little ( had any tears now remained me) 
at these strange haudwritings on the wall ; stern and sad, the meaning of 
that to me, as well as laughable. In short, it is a very pretty device ; and 
if in the chief square or place they one day put the statue of C. (!. D. him- 
self, whon he has become head in the colony and led it into the good way 
(which is far olF just now), I shall by no means be sorry. For the rest, the 
Plans, ike., of Carlyle are firmly bound and secured, along with a learned 
volume of Scottish antiquarian biography, and there wait till they become 
antique if possible. I send the most cordial regards to Mrs. Callan, amiable, 
much suffering body. I am, as of old, 

44 Yours truly, 

44 T;0**lylk" 

This was the letter enclosed ; 

“ Sji KBBOHNE, April 13, 1859. 

44 My dear Mr. Carlyle, — I have a great favour to ask of you, a most 
important service ; which, in the belief that, if you can, you will render it, 
becomes on my part a duty to request of y6u. 1 might introduce the 
subject with preparatory apologies, but I know I should gain nothing by 
them in your opinion or in the furtherance of the object of my application ; 
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and that* if there should be impediments to your acquiescence in ray 
solicitation* they will ho valid ones. ... * £■> . . 

“ My second son, after some indecision, adopted of his own free choice tho 
military profession and entered the blast India Company's service with the 
most hopeful prospects of advancement. Unhappily he was not pro^f to 
the idle and reckless course of life too often pursued by In4ian odicers, and, 
after a brief career of folly and extravagance, was obliged froffi insubordF 
nately resenting the rebuke of his commanding officer, to resign his com* 
mission. - / 

I have reason to believe he is now thoroughly awakened to a sense of 
his indiscretion, and is deeply repentant of the ill conduct into which he has 
been betrayed. I have full faith in the sincerity of his penitence, and of 
his desire and determination to redeem himself in character, if lie win only 
obtain the means of exerting himself creditably. 

41 Mo is still in Bombay, where lie has been unsuccessful (us indeed might 
naturally bo expected) in all his endeavours to obtain employment. On all ’ 
accounts it is desirable that he should leave India; and .Australia seems tho 
only land, where by diligence, endurance, and upright homing, he may have 
a chance of raising himself in the esteem of friends and in his own reaped. 
Our mutual friend, Forster, informs mo that Mr. (hi van Dully, who holds 
office there, which gives him .the distribution of employment to a very con- 
siderable extent, would be happy in paying attention to any suggestion of 
yours. Here is my prayer : if you can befriend my unfortunate boy with 
your interest, ho may yet do credit to his family and to your recommenda- 
tion. My last lyish would be a sinecure, or even easy work for him. Tho 
discipline of systematic effort is needful to sustain his good resolutions, and 
may be the making of him. His colonel, in writing to me, laid stress upon 
tho point, that in his errors be knew of nothing to bring his honour into 
question; and his recent letters give me assurance, that if opportunity be 
granted to him. he will never again abuse it. 

41 Can you assist me in this most pressing need, either by writing diroot 
to Mr. Duffy, or through the hands of my son Edward He is only 23, 
and has drunk deeply enough of adversity's bitter cup to receive from it 
a healthful tone for the life that may be before him. He is not without 
abilities, and with industry may turn them to good account. 

M I am bold to think, that if you can thus greatly serve me you will do 
it. I will not sny^ being sure you know, how gratefully 1 should receive this 
saving act of friendship from you. 1 have been going to write to Mrs. 
Carlyle about an intimation of a western journey, which she held out; will 
you say to her, with my most affectionate regards, that I defer the letter 
but a little longer ?— Believe me, dear Mr. Carlyle, always arid most sincerely 
yours, 

“ W. C. Maciieapy.” 

Macready Junior duly appeared, and was a gentlemanly prepossess- 
ing young fellow, with considerable intelligence and observation. He 
spoke of his Indian experience with perfect unreserve, and bewailed 
the min of yonng officers from indolence, and the habit of tippling 
brandy-and-water which the climate induced. He spoke like one who 
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saw and deplored errors of his own, which he would scorn to conceal, 
I was pleased with him, and offered him an admission to the Civil 
Service of the colony, where none of the temptations which assailed 
him in military service need exist, and where he might re-establish 
himself in the good opinion of his father. lie surprised me by 
replying that he had no desire to enter the public . service ; he 
believed he possessed some of the gifts which made his father famous, 
and would prefer to try the stage. I predicted that his father 
would disapprove of this design, but he was immovable. I took 
him to Mr. Coppin, the manager of the principal Melbourne theatre, 
and as the young man thought that light comedy was his speciality, 
Mr. Coppin agreed to give him an opportunity of playing Captain 
Absolute, provided his real name appeared in the play-bills. Mr. 
Macready drew one great audience, but not a second, and he gradually 
descended in the theatrical scale till he reached the bottom, and finally 
died prematurely. 

His father acknowledged my slight services warmly, and I kept an 
eye on the young man as long as there was any hope of helping him 
effectually. 

“Sjikuborxe House, Sherborne, Dorset, January 24, 1800. 

* “ My dear Sir, — It is not an easy thing to satisfy oneself in acknow- 
ledging benefits of the greatest value, and which are beyond the reach of 
requital. I am quite unequal to the task. You have done all that a friend 
could do to withdraw mv son from a dangerous, I may say an evil course, 
and aided him, as far as prudence could warrant, even when persisting in 
his most blamable resolution. 

“ My thanks die poor and weak in conveying to you my sense of your 
grout kindness, and of my lasting obligation to you ; but you will accept 
them, 1 am sure, in the spirit of sincerity in which they are offered. 

11 You will still further oblige me by drawing on me at Messrs. Hansom, 
Bou vorio & Co., I, Pall Mall East, for the £10 which you so obligingly 
furnished my son. He had no right to lm in need of it, and the adoption 
of the mode of life he lias resorted to, he knew is beyond all others most 
repugnant to mv wishes. 

“ I need not add my request that you will not make him any further 
advance. It is a sail reflection, that he should have turned to such a- pur- 
pose tin' means I hud used for re-establishing him in a respectable position. 
Hut for all you have done to deter him and forward my views for him, I 
am, and must ever he, your truly grateful debtor. -Believe me, my dear sir, 
your deeply obliged, and very faithful, 

“ W. C. Macready. 

“ lion. Gavax Duffy.'* 

I made some renewed efforts to restore the young man to serious 
courses, which Ins father acknowledged profusely. 

f., Wellington Square, Cheltenham, Aiigv&t 7, 1860. 

“My dear Sir, 1 fed more obliged to you than I have powers of ex- 
pression for. You have done all in your power to rescue my sou from the 
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desperate coarse in which he has deliberately precipitated himself, and my 
gratitude to you for such invaluable service is sincere and most fervent. 

“ I wish I could encourage the hope, that lie may yet see the error of his 
ways, and avail himself of your reyiy wish to aid him in recovering him- 
self. I can only say, God grant it, again and again thanking you For your 
great kindness. 

u With every cordial wish for your health and happiness, —I remain, my 
dear sir, most sincerely and gratefully yours, 

“ W. Macueadt. 

u lion. Gavax Drprw” 


Sik Henry Parkes. 

The Parkes to whom the next note refers was Sir Ilenry Parkes, 
Prime Minister of New South Wales down to the close of last year, 
but at the time Carlyle wrote Emigration Agent for his colony in 
England. His fellow Agent for Emigration was William Bede Dailey, 
whose share in the Australian expedition to the Soudan has procured 
him the honour of a memorial tablet in Sfc. Paul s — the first Irish 
Catholic on whom such a distinction was conferred. 

“CilKLsEA, Koi'emberlv, 1861. 

“Dear Dr key, — Your friend Parkes, who did not present himself till 
quite lately, ‘ hearing I was so busy/ came the other evening, and gave us a. 
few pleasant hours. We find him a robust, effective, intelligent, and sincere 
kind of man, extremely loyal to 0. G. D. ; which is not one of his smallest 
merits here, lie gave me several more precise notions about Australian 
life ; seemed to be thoroughly at homo in the anarchic democratic Universal- 
Palaver element, mid to swim about it, with a caudid joy, like a fish iu 
water ; and indeed, *1 could not but own that in comparison with the old 
Colonial < Mice and Parliamentary- Eogio methods of administration, it might 
be a real improvement; and that, in short, in the present anarchic condition 
of England, there was nothing for it, but to let her colonies go, in this wild 
manner, down the wind, whither they listed, till once it became insupport- 
able to the poor minority of wise men among themselves, and they (pro- 
bably sword -in -hand) could resolve to take some course with it, life to them 
having grown worse than death under such conditions. It is my prophecy 
for Yankeelaud, and for England, and for all countries with National- 
Palaver and Penny Newspapers in them; if the gods intend that these 
nations arc to continue above ground, said Nations will hn\e to abolish, nr 
tightly chain up, all that (so far as I can form tint last opinion), or if ihe 
nation prefers not to abolish, it can at its own good pleasure go down ; to 
J very hot quarters indeed, and will find me a resigned man, whichever way ! 
But I waste my paper sadly. 

44 The worst news Parkes gave us was, that you did not seem to in 
good health ; bad health he sometimes defined your situation to be, when wo 
pressed him for details. That you are out of office for the last eighteen 
months is, since you have means of modest livelihood independent, rather a 
pleasure to hear ; but this of health — Alas, alas ! could not the Victoria 
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people be persuaded to send you as., their ‘ Agent 1 hitherward ? Anything’ 
that would bring you home, how welcome were it to us ! Or would not 
your means, though modest, enable you to live here as well as at Melbourne ? 
What a book you might write on that wild continent of things ; what books 
and instructions ; how much good you might really do. If not loaded with 
nuggets, if only able to live as a poor man, so much the better, on my word. 
You promised to come home at any rate, and see us again . If you delay too long, 
some of us will not be discoverable here, when you land expectant. I write to 
try for a letter, at the greatest length you can afford, and without long time,, 
elucidating these and the cognato points, which you need not doubt are at 
all times interesting to me. Many people, as you may fancy, have criticised 
you to me ; I answer always, ‘ Yes, yes, and of all the men 1 saw in Ireland, 
the two beat , so far as I could judge, wore Lord George Hill and Charles 
Duffy, even ho and that other S* 

“By the lex taliouis l have not the least right to a letter; but if yon 
knew the case here, you would completely drop that plea, it Is a literal 
fact that J have not, for years past, any leisure at all ; hut have had to 
withdraw out of all society, and employ every available minute of my day 
(hardly four good hours to bo had out of it with never such thrift, in theso 
sad circumstances !) for running a race, which, is too literally a flight from 
the infernal Hunt, who is at iny heels till 1 get out of that bad Prussian 
business. I ride daily, have ridden on a horse, which I call c Fritz ? (an 
amiable, swift, loyal creature, now falling old) for eight years past; J think 
about 24,000 miles or so in quest 1 of health to go on with ; ’ and do not 
write the smallest note if it- can possibly be helped ! This is true, and I w T ill 
say no more of it ; only let it servo you for an explanation, and in the course 
of next summer or autumn, T do now hope I shall bo out of this unutterable 
quagmire (dark to me as Erebus, too often, and too long) ; and shall then 
have more leisure, leisure to the end of the chapter, as I intend ! For I 
have for once got a complete bellyful of * work ’ — curiously enough reserved 
for me to finish off with. In my young time T had no work that \vus not a 
more flea-bite to this which lay appointed for my old days. 

“ It is only by accident l have found time and spirit to write you so much. 
My intention, unexecuted for weeks and months back, was only to send you 
the enclosed bad photograph accompanied by a word or two, which might 
stand as apology for a letter. L daresay you recognise the riding figure, 
though he has little or no face allowed. The standing gentleman is Frederic? 
Chapman, junior, of the firm, a prosperous gentleman w ho has dismounted 
from a horse ditto. There is a strange worth in iu disputable certainty, 
however limited. I wish you would send me such a svn-pictvre from 
Melbourne ; it would be very w elcome here. Will you give my affectionate 
regards to Mrs. Cnllan ? Parkes told me the doctor bad got an honourable 
and profitable employment in bis noble profession, w hich I was very glad of.* 

My wife desires to be remembered, as do I, kindly to Mrs. D of whom 

I have still an agreeable shadow left. “ Yours, ever truly, 

“ T. Carlyle.” 

That visit home referred to in Carlyle’s last letter was made in the 
beginning of 1865, after ten years’ residence in Australia. A few 
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, <3ays after my return, before I bad time to visit Chelsea, I- had a 
pleasant note from Mrs. Carlyle. 

**5, Cuetne Kow, Chelsea, Wednesday, April 26, J186& 

" My dea.ii Mr. Duffy, — Mr. Carlyle read in a newspaper ten days ‘ago 
fchat you had * returned from Australia, and were stopping in London/ I * 
.said it couldn't be true; for you wouldn’t have been many hours in London 
without coming to see us. But Mr. 0. thought otherwise —that you might 
have found no time yet — and ho desired me to put George Cooke (a Friend of 
ours who can find out everything) on discovering where you were lodged. 
Had this failed 1 suppose he would have advertised for you in the 'Times ; if 
still you had made no sign ! 

u You may figure then how glad I was when your letter and basket arrived 
to me this morning, just as I was starting off for my long daily drive. Since 
I camo back I have done nothing but admire the various presents you have 
sent me; and think how kind it was of you to collect these things for mo so 
far away. 

“ But we want to see you : when will you come ? 

. I 11 Mr. C. says lie is going to call for you to morrow morning ; but most 
likely you will be gone out. So it would bo best to make an appointment to 
meet here at dinner, sav at hx o'clock, when a man’s days work is or ought 
to ho done! Name any day you like, only let ii be miou if you please, for 
/ am impatient to see you. 

“ A fleet innately yours. 

“•Jam; \V. Carlyle. 

“lion. Ciias. (t.\yan 1)i ffy, Grosvenor Hotel,’ 5 

I remained a couple of years in Europe, and when in London went 
to Cheyne How constantly. On Sunday J generally walked two or 
three hours in the parks with Carlyle ; he talked as frankly as of old, 
but I was closely engaged and had seldom leisure to make notes. A 
lew exceptional conversations, however, I have found in a diary in 
which I kept reminiscences of travel. 

When I saw him first ho thanked me for acting so promptly on 
his letters of introduction, and inquired if these sort of things were 
commonly of much use to emigrants. 1 said* they were like French 
assignats, the emission was so excessive that no one any longer wished 
to touch them. It was easy to write a letter, but it was cruel to 
write it, if it raised hopes which could not be realised. And as of 
old there were forged assignats in circulation ; a man brought me from 
New York a familiar and affectionate letter which I had reason in 
the end to believe he purchased, and it was from a person whose name 
I had never heard before. , I was most provoked by introductions from 
men in Parliament and office who had patronage of their own. There 
was a case in the English newspapers a few years ago arising out of 
a complaint a schoolmistress made against a Minister of State, one of 
the most conspicuous men in Europe indeed, and shortly ' afterwards 
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the lady and her husband appeared in Melbourne and he called upon 
me with a couple of impressive introductions from important persons. 
I asked him if he were the plaintiff in such and such a case, and he 

said “ Yes.” I asked if the charges against Lord P were well 

founded. “Ah,” he said, u that was along story.” “ Well,”! replied, 

“ 1 must understand your long story very distinctly before I take these 
letters of introduction into consideration.” I extracted from him -by 
patient cross-examination that certain influential friends had advised 
him to drop the case, that the same generous patrons had sent him 
to Australia with a couple of hundred pounds in his pocket, and 
armed with irresistible letters of recommendation. I was in doubt at 
the outset whether he was an honest man driven to emigrate by power- 
ful enemies, a blackmailer who bad made a false charge against an 
eminent statesman, or an injured man who had salved the wound to 
honour by a handful of money. He left me in no doubt upon the 
point, and L showed him to the door and threw his letters of intro- 
duction into the waste-paper basket. 

Carlyle inquired who had sent the letters, and when he heard their 
names condemned them sharply. One of my correspondents in London 
afterwards told me that when the septuagenarian (who had as little 
sense of moral diffidence as one of Congreve’s fine gentlemen) was 
rallied by his colleagues on this unseemly adventure, he murmured 
gaily, “ Qua vouloroxs ? Boys will be boys.” 

Carlyle told mo an amusing story about the same eminent person- 
age. There was a Btate dinner at his house including the cream of 
the official world. Kvery one present except the wife of the American 
Minister was familiar with a scandal which attributed to their host 
illegitimate relations with the wife of one of his colleagues, whom he 
married after her husbands death. Her son during the first marriage 
was brought in to dessert at tho State dinner. When lie approached 
the American lady she put her hand on the boy’s head and looking 
affectionately at her host exclaimed, “ Ah, my lord, no one need ask 
who is this young gentleman's papa.*’ 

I spoke to him of Cobden, whose death I had heard of witli the 
deepest regret, from the pilot who came on board our .ship in the 
Channel, who was full of the tragic news. Yes, lie said, a pack 
of idle shrieking creatures were going about crying out that the 
great Richard was dead, as if the world was coming to an end, 
which it was not at all, at least in that regard. Bright, he con- 
sidered one of the foolishest. creatures lie had ever heard of, clamouring* 
about America and universal suffrage, as if there was any sensible man 
anywhere in the world who put the smallest confidence in that sort 
of thing nowadays. Their free trade was the most intense non- 
sense that ever provoked human patience. The people of Australia 
were quite right to protect their industries and teach their young 
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men trades in complete disregard of Parliamentary and platform 
palaver. No nation ever got manufactures in any other way. 

I said it was not desirable to have a permanent population of diggers 
ready to fly from u rush ” to rash, as new discoveries were made* but, 
if possible, a settled population engaged in all the ordinary pursuits, 
of life ; and Australians were willing to make a sacrifice to secure 
this end. They did right, he said, and 1 might lay this to heart, that 
of all the mad pursuits any people ever took up gold digging tfas 
the maddest and stupidest. If they got as much gold as would 
make a bridge from Australia to Europe it would not bo worth a 
mealy potato to mankind. 

The next time I saw him he told me that ho had consented to 
be nominated Lord Rector of Edinburgh University on condition that 
no inaugural address should be required from him. His rival was 
Disraeli, who beat him before at Glasgow — being a person altogether 
more agreeable to the popular taste. Madame, who was present, assured 
me, however, that an address would be forthcoming in good time, 
lie makes light of the affair, treating it as a bore,, which perhaps, 
after all, it was bolter to endure patiently, since certain persons took 
an interest and had taken trouble in the business. Both he and 
she have a repressed but very natural and justifiable pride in it 
nevertheless. 

Two days later T went over to Choync How and found Madame* 
going out to dirio with Lady William Russell. J drove with 
her and had a very pleasant talk. She is frankly prornl of the 
Lord Rectorship intended for Carlyle, and declares that he must 
deliver an address. Sho told with admirable humour a story 
of her going to inquire for a lost- dog, to the shop of one of the 
gentry whose profession it is to find and lose dogs. When sho 
entered she meant to ask him if ho sold dogs, but her mind was so 
possessed by the actual 1 facts of the case, that she blurted out, “ V ray, 
sir, do you steal dogs ? ” Returned to Cheyne Row, where two 
Southern Americans, Colonel Latrobe and Mr. Thomson, were with 
Carlyle. They were evidently delighted with Carlyle’s pro-slavery 
opinions. He insists that the South cannot be ruled on New England 
principles, and that towards any solution of the difficulty it would 
be indispensable to return to some modification of slave-holding. 

I must mention a couple of incidents at this period w'hich will not 
surprise those who knew Carlyle, but are hard to reconcile with the 
new theory of his domineering disposition and impatience of contra- 
diction. In fact, good-humoured and good-natured dissent were never 
accepted with more equanimity and cordiality by any man, and 
if it bore a little hard on himself or his opinions, it had not the worse 
recepfciod for that. 

One Sunday walking to Battersea Park with two or three friends, 
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one of whom since became a judge and another was an eminent man of 
letters, we came on a street* preacher haranguing a mob at the top 
of his voice : “ Will you open your ears to tfee word of God, my 
brethren ? ” he cried : “ Do you accept this message which I bring you 
from the fountain of living truth ? ” u Not altogether my friend, 
if you insist upon knowing,” Carlyle whispered ‘ with comical em- 
phasis when we had passed the preacher. “ And why not?” 
asked one of his friends. “ You reject him with scorn, but what 
he looks to you is precisely what the first Puritan looked to Laud or 
Strafford — an ignorant fanatic dogmatising on questions which he did 
not understand.” 

One evening he was declaiming* against Oxford converts, a theme 
which he knew I disliked, for Dr. Newman was an honoured friend. 
When he had finished I told him that a comrade, of mine was fond of 
saying that Carlyle’s contempt for Newman -suggested Satan dis- 
paraging the archangel Michael. “ Why, sir, Michael, Satan would 
probably say, is a poor creature ; he has never seen the world, but 
dozed away life in unquestioning service and submission. Michael, if 
one will consider it well, has the intellect of a cherub, a cherub, you 
will please to understand, docked at the shoulders, with nothing left 
but a bullet head to construct little bits of sermons and syllogisms.” 

Carlyle laughed and said he would have to insist in the end on my 
naming this anonymous critic who was for ever turning up as counsel 
for the other side. He manifestly suspected that 1 myself was the 
unknown critic, but this pleasant parody on Carlyle's method had 
been actually improvised over the dinner table in these identical terms 
by the late Judge 0*1 lagan. 

C Vliii I2N T r A TJE HAT U R K . 

I inquired shortly after seeing him whether lie would follow 
Frederick by any other historical study. No, he said, he would probably 
write no more books; writing books was a task to which a man 
could not be properly encouraged in these times. Modern literature 
was all purposeless and distracted, and led he knew not where. Its 
professors were on the wrong path just now, and he believed the 
world would soon discover that some practical work done was worth 
innumerable Oliver Twists ” and t( Hariy Lorrequers,” and any 
amount of other ingenious dancing on the slack rope. The journalism 
which called itself critical had grown altogether ^Gallic, and exulted 
over the windy platitudes of Lamartine and the erotics of George 
Sand. 

Mrs. Carlyle, who was present, said we had small right to throw 
the. first stone at George Sand, though she was caught in the same 
predicament as the woman of old, if we considered what sort of literary 
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» ladies might be found in London at present. When one was first 
told that the strong woman of the Westminster Review had gone off 
with a man whom we all knew, it was as startling an announcement 
as if one heard that a woman of your acquaintance had gone off with 
the strong man at Astley’s ; but that the partners had set up as moralists 
was a graver surprise. To renounce George Sand as a teacher of morals 
was right enough, but it was scarcely consistent with making so 
much of our own George in that capacity. A .marvellous teacher of 
morals, and still more marvellous in the other character, for which 
nature had not provided her with the outfit supposed to be essential. 

The gallant, I said, was as badly equipped for an Adonis, and 
conqueror of hearts. Yes, Carlyle replied, he was certainly the 
■ugliest little fellow you could .anywhere meet, but he was lively and 
pleasant. In this final adventure it must be admitted he had escaped 
from worse, and might even be said to have ranged himself. He had 
originally married a bright little woman, daughter of Swinfin Jervis, 
a Welsh member; but everyone knew how that adventure had turned 
out. Miss Evans advised him to quit a household which had broken 
bounds in every direction, lfis proceeding was not to be applauded, 
bufc v it could soarcely be said that lie had gono from bad to worse. 

A Dimttk. 

In all our intercourse for more than a generation I had only one 
quarrel with Carlyle, which occurred about this time, and I wish to 
record it because, in my opinion, he behaved generously and even 
magnanimously. Commenting on some transaction of the day, 1 
spoke with , indignation of the treatment of Ireland by her stronger 
sister. Carlyle replied that if he must say the whole truth it was 
his opinion that (reland had brought all her misfortunes on herself. 
She had committed a great sin in refusing and resisting the Re- 
formation. In England, and especially in Scotland, certain men 
who had grown altogether intolerant of the condition of the world 
arose and swore that this thing should not continue though tlie 
earth and the devil united to uphold it, and tlieir vehement protest 
was heard by the whole universe, and whatever had been done for 
human liberty from that time forth, in tho English Commonwealth, 
in the French Revolution, and the like, was the product cf this 
protest. 

It was a great sin for nations to darken their eyes against light 
Hke this, and Ireland, which had persistently done so, was punished 
accordingly. It was hard to say how far England was blamahle in 
trying by trenchant laws to compel her into the right course, till in 
latter times it was found the attempt was wholly useless, and then 
properly given up. He found, and any one might see who locked 
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into the matter a’ little, that countries had prospered or fallen into 
helpless ruin in exact proportion as they had helped or resisted this 
message. The most peaceful, hopeful nations in the world just now 
were the descendants of the men who had said 4i Away with all your 
trash ; we will believe in none of it ; we scorn your threats of 
damnation ; on the whole we prefer going down to hell with a true 
story in our mouths to gaining heaven by any holy legerdemain.’' 
Ireland refused to believe and must take the consequences, one of 
whicb, he would venture to point out, was a population preter- 
nathrally ignorant and hizy. 

I was very angry, and I replied vehemently, that the upshot of his 
homily was that Ireland was rightly trampled upon, and plundered 
for three centuries, for not believing in the Thirty-nine Articles ; but did 
he believe in a tittle of them himself? If he did believe them, what 
was the meaning of his exhortations to get rid of Hebrew old clothes, 
and put off Hebrew spectacles ? * If he did not believe them, it seemed 
to mo that he might, on his own showing, bp trampled upon, and robbed 
as properly as Ireland for rejecting what he called the manifest truth. 
Queen Elizabeth, or her father, or any of the Englishmen or, Scotch- 
men who rose for the deliverance of the world, and so forth, 
would have made as short work of him as they did of Popish re- 
cusants. Ireland was ignorant lie said, but did he take the trouble 
of considering that for three generations to seek education was an 
offence strictly prohibited and punished by law. Down to the time of 
the ] to form Act, and the coming into power of the Reformers, the 
only education tendered to tin* Irish people was mixed with the soot 
of hypocrisy and profanation. When 1 was a boy, in search of edu- 
cation, there was not in a whole province, where the successors of these 
English and Scotch prophets had had their own way, a single school 
for Catholic boys above the condition of a Poor School. 11 v guardian 
had to determine whether I should do without education, or seek it 
in a Protestant school where I was regarded as nu intruder; not an 
agroeable experiment in the province of Ulster T could assure him. 
This was what I, for my part, owed to these missionaries of light and 
civilisation. The Irish people were, lazy, he said, taking no account of 
the fact that the fruits of their labour were not protected by law, but 
left a prey to their landlords, who plundered them without „ shame or 
mercy. Peasants were not industrious, under such conditions, nor 
would philosophers for that matter 1 fancied . If the people of Ire- 
land found the doctrines of the Reformation incredible three hundred 
years ago, why were they not as well entitled to reject them then as 
he was to reject them to-day ? In my opinion, they were better 
entitled. A nation which had been the school of the West, a people 
who ha$ sent missionaries throughout Europe to win barbarous races 
to Christianity, who interpreted in its obvious sense God’s promise 
to be always with his Church, suddenly heard that a king of unbridled 
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and unlawful passions undertook to modify the laws of God for his 
own convenience, and that his Ministers and courtiers were bribed 
into acquiescence by the plunder of monasteries and churches : what 
wonder that they declared that they would die rather than be partners 
in such a transaction. It might be worth remembering that the pre- 
tensions of Anna Boleyn’s husband, to found a new religion, seemed as 
absurd and profane to these Irishmen, as the similar pretensions of 
Joe Smith seemed to all of us at present. After all they had endured 
the people of Ireland might compare with any in the world for the 
only virtues they were permitted to cultivate, piety, chastity, simplicity, 
hospitality to the stranger, fidelity to friends, and the magnanimity 
of self-sacrifice for truth and justice. When we were touring in Ireland 
together twenty years before with the phenomena under our eyes, he 
himself declared that after a trial of three centuries, there was more 
vitality in Catholicism than in this saving light to which the people 
had blinded their eyes. 

Mrs. Carlyle and John Forster, who were present, looked at each 
other in consternation as if a catastrophe was imminent ; but Carlyle 
replied placidly, “ Tlmt there was no great life, lie apprehended, in 
either of these systems at present ; men looked to something quite 
different to that for their guidance' just now/’ 

I could not refrain from returning to the subject. Countries which 
had refused to relinquish 1 heir faith were less prosperous, lie insisted, 
than those who placidly followed the royal Itofortnors in (< or many and 
England. Perhaps they were ; but worldly prosperity was the last 
test I expected t.o hear him apply to the merits of a people. If this 
was to be a test, the Jews left the Reformers a long way in the rear. 

When nations were habitually peaceful and prosperous, he replied, 
it might be inferred that they dealt honestly with the rest of mankind, 
for this was the necessary basis of any prosperity that was not 
altogether ephemeral, and, as conduct was the fruit of conviction, it' 
might be further inferred, with perfect safety, that they had had 
honest teaching, which was the manifest fact in the cases lie specified. 

I was much heated, and I took myself off as soon as J could dis- 
creetly do so. The same evening, I met Carlyle at dinner at John 
Forsters, I sat beside him, and had a pleasant talk, and neither then, 
nor at any future time, did he resent my brusque criticism by the 
slightest sign of displeasure. * This is a fact, I think, which a generous 
reader will recognise to be altogether incompatible with the recent 
estimate of Carlyle as a man of impatient temper, and arrogant over- 
bearing self-will. 

Mooekx Art. 

As we passed one day the Albert Memorial going to Hyde Park, 
he spoke of the chaotic condition of art like all the other intellectual 
pursuits* England had not been fortunate in expressing her ideas in 
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this region more than any other; quite otherwise than fortunate 
indeed. Some one had compared the memorial to a wedding-cake 
with a gilded marionette mounted on it; the effect produced was 
insignificant or altogether grotesque. The huge edifice called the 
new Palace of Westminster was not insignificant or grotesque, but it 
wanted the unity of design which is apt to impress one in a work 
which is a single birth from one competent mind. When Thackeray 
saw the river front he said he saw no reason why it stopped : it ended 
nowhere, and might just as well have gone on to Chelsea. 

I asked who was responsible for the disappointing effect of the 
Albert Memorial* The person to be contented he said was the Queen. 
She lived in such an atmosphere of courtly exaggeration ^that she 
•ceased to comprehend the true relation and proportion of things. 
Hence the tremendous outcry over Prince Albert, who was in no 
respect a very remarkable man. He had had a certain practical 
German sense in him too, which prevented him from running counter 
to the feelings of the English people, but that was all. He was very 
ill-liked among the aristocracy who came into personal relations with 
him. Queen Victoria had a preternaturally good time of it with the 
English people ; owing a good deal to reaction from the hatred which 
George IV. had excited. Her son one might fear would pay the 
penalty in a stormy and perilous reign. Ho gave no promise of 
being a man lit to perform the tremendous task appointed him to do, 
and indeed one looked in vain anywhere just now for the man who 
would lead England back to better ways than she had fallen Into in 
our time. 

Speaking of the relations of Ireland and Scotland, he said Scotia 
Major and Scotia Minor owed each other mutual services running 
back to the dawn of history. Scotland sent St. Patrick to civilise 
the western isle, and in good time the western isle sent Colutnbkille 
and other spiritual descendants of St. Patrick to teach the Scottish 
Celts their duties towards the Eternal Euler and his laws. 

I said it was disputed whether Scotland had sent St. Patrick to 
Ireland; a friend of mine, Mr. Cashel Iloey, had recently written a 
paper to demonstrate that St. Patrick was a Frenchman. 

A Frenchman ! he echoed ; what strain of human perversity could 
induce an Irishman to desire to see it admitted that St, Patrick was a 
Frenchman ? I laughed, and replied that the object probably was to 
relieve him from the reproach of being a Scotchman. 

Well, he said, in a bantering tone, we might rely it was a con- 
troversy in no respect likely to arise about any other Irish personage, ' 
whether he was a Scotchman. 

I was in -Ireland when the news reached me of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
eudden death. There was none of her sex outside my own immediate 
kith and kin whose loss would have touched me so nearly. I had 
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known her for thirty years, always gracious and cheerful, even when 
physical pain or social troubles dmarbed her tranquillity. She was 
perhaps easily troubled, for she was of the sensitive natures who 
expect more from life than it commonly yields. I verily believe her 
married life was as serene, sympathetic, and satisfying as those of 
ninety-five out of a hundred of the exceptionally endowed classes who 
constitute Society. The greatly gifted are rarely content; they 
anticipate and desire something beyond their experience, and find 
troubles where to robuster natures there would be none. There was 
an incident connected with her death which has always struck me as 
peculiarly tragic. When the news reached her husband by telegram, 
fresh from hift election as Hector of the University of Edinburgh, he 
retired into absolute privacy, but his letters were brought to him 
next morning, and among them was one from her whom he knew to 
be dead, full of triumph at his success, and of lively speculations on 
the future. 

When I saw Carlyle again some weeks after her funeral I found 
him composed, and at times even cheerful. His fresh mourning, a 
deep folding collar, and other puritanical abnndauco of snowy linen 
crdwned with a head of silver grey, became him, and gave a stranger 
the impression of a noble and venerable old man. There is a photo- 
graph engraved with some of the memorials of him, which exhibits a 
man plunged in gloomy reverie, which did not resemble him even at 
that painful era, and is a caricature of the ordinary man. The 
photographer caught him doubtless in some fit of dyspepsia, and 
obtained quite an exceptional result. Before his great trouble, and 
even afterwards, his manner was composed and cheerful, and in earlier 
times no one was readier to indulge in badinage and banter ; a smile 
was much more familiar to his face than a frown or a cloud. 

When I returned to Australia the correspondence recommenced 1 . 
The pains Carlyle took to recommend for employment young men 
whom he was never likely to see in the world again reveals the true 
nature of the man, generous, considerate, and sympathetic. 

“ ClItiLKUA, March 1, 1868, 

“Dear Dcffv, — Many thanks for your kindness to K on his arrival ; 

it is a full honouring of the bill J drew on you in that respect; and what- 
ever more ensues shall rest with yourself only, and your own discernment 
of the facts, not mine any further. That was a very awkward and pro- 
voking blunder, doubtless, that about the* newspaper ; but l ought to tell 
you withal that I believe it proceeded altogether from ignorance and iireso-* 
lution in the matter; and that ‘pride’ had no share in it at any stage. 
The poor fellow, at our first meeting, cautiously told me ho was busy night 
and day wilting 1 a novel,* and had the better half of it done, lodging the 
while with some charitable comrade. 1 Literature f on those terms, versus 
Famine, his one alternative. You may guess what approval this project 
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met with from me. 4 Better die/ I said, with denunciation of 4 Literature * 
so called, especially of newspaper w<fk and its raging blackguardisms (as 
here in London), the wages of which, however high, I pronounced to be 
Bedlam and Gehenna, worse almost than all other wages of sin ! At our 

second meeting, after some weeks of consideration, K gratified me much 

by the report that he had now ( 4 last night/ if I remember) burnt out of the 
world his ‘ novel 1 and all that held of it, and was wholly resolute now for a 
life of silent working as the real crown for him. This will have been, this 
and not 4 pride/ his reason for rejecting your kind oiler in that department ; 
then soon after he will have repented (would have helped for the moment 
though) been ashamed to trouble you again on it, tried to help himself by 
the direct course, and so have gone into the quagmire, on ground he knew 
nothing of ! Let him have the benefit of this hypothesis, if you can, as I 
think; and that is all T will say or expect on the matter. 

44 You say nothing of yourself or of your big Australian world, on both 
which points, especially tlio former, you might have expected a willing 
listener surely. J do not even know clearly whether you are in office again 
or not. A returned emigrant (newspaper editor, I think, but certainly a 
sensible and credible kind of man) gave me very discouraging accounts not 
long since of the state of immigration among you. 4 Next to no immigra- 
tion at all/ reports he ; 4 the excellent Dully Land Law made of even no 
ofleet 7 by scandalous 4 auctioneering jobbers’ and other vulpine combina- 
tions and creatures, whose modes and procedures I did not well understand. 
But the nows itself was to me extremely bad. For the roaring anarchies 
of America itself, and of all our incipient 4 Americas/ justify themselves to 
me by this one plea, 4 Angry sir, we couldn’t help it; and we anarchies, and 
all (as you may soe) are conquering the wilderness, as perhaps your 
Friedrich William, or Friedrich himself, could not ha\o guided us to do, 
and are ollcring homes and amble communion with mother earth and her 
blessed verities to all the anarchies of the world which have quite lost their 
way.’ Australia, of a certainty, ought to leave her gates wide open in this 
respect at all times ; nay, it were well for her could who build a free bridge 
( 4 flying bridge ’) between Europe and her, and encourage the deserving to 
stream across. 1 pray you, if ever the opportunity otter, do your very best 
in this interest, and consider it as, silently or vocally, of the very essence 
of your function (appointed you by Heaven itself) in that Antipodal world ! 
And excuse this little bit of preaching, for it is meant altogether honestly 
and well. 

44 What you say of Vichy and dyspepsia L welcome in two respects, first as 
it reminds me how kind and careful you always ore about whatever is 
important to my now' considerably unimportant self ; and, secondly, as 
indicating which is your one point of personal news that the salutary 
ettects of Vichy are still evident in you, and that your health (probably) is 
rather good. Long may that continue, and honourable may be the work 
you do in virtue of it while the days still are ! As to myself, I know sadly, 
at all moments, dyspepsia to be the frightfulest fiend that is in the pit, or 
out of it ; tho accursed brutal nightmare that has ridden me continually these 
fifty odd years, preaching its truth gospel (would I had listened to it, which I 
would not), but, alas ! as to any 4 cure ' for it, the patient is too old ; the 
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patient has it in the blood, in the nerves and brain of him as well ; and has no 
cure of the least likelihood, except the ‘ indubitable cure which is now near 
ahead. Last year about this time I understood myself to be within some fifty 
or eighty miles of Vichy at one point of my railway ; and I had before made 
someinquiries and speculations with my brother and others (well remembering 
what ydu had said to me on the subject) ; but the result was, I considered 
the probable misery and botheration fairly to surpass any chance of profit ta 
one in my case, and left V icliy lying silent in the muddy darkness (Lyon, to 
judge of it by night, an uglier chaotic vortex than even Manchester or 
Glasgow), all the ten or eight wells of Vichy, too populous, quack-governed 
(I was told), confused, and noisy, to be of real service. I do not know that 
I have grown better in health since 1 saw you, but neither have 1 grown 
perceptibly worse. Alas ! I have 1 health * enough (it must be owned) for 
any work I have now the heart to do ; it is heart and interest that fail me, 
were all else right. 

“We are in a mighty fry about 'education ’ just now, and about many 
other recipes for our late grand 4 leap in the dark/ in none of which have 1 
any faith to speak of. Fvn 'utnism has gone to sleep, more power to it (in 
that direction) ! John Mill has issued a strange recipe for Ireland : to oust 
all the Irish landlords, and make all the Irish tenants Hindoo ryots. I did 
not read much of his pamphlet, but it seemed to me (though of the clearest 
expression and most perspicuous logic) to be still weaker and more irrational 
than lus poor treatise on aristocracy, so famous among certain fellow -creatures 
in this epoch. Adieu, dear Dully; write me a long letter if you would do 
me a pleasure at any time. “ Yours ever, 

“T. Carlyle. 

“John Forster has had a good deal of sickness (bronchitis, &c.) this season, 
and has always rather an excess of work. My kind remembrances to Mrs. 
Duffy; and best regards to her amiable sister, whoso note. dm., T got, regret- 
ting only that the occasion furnished her so many stupid blunders to reprint 
withal.” 

“ClfHLKKA, Dr, rentier 19, 1868. 

“ Dear Duffy, -Above a week ago your letter reached me ; a glad arrival, 
as all your letters are, communicating various bits of intelligence which are 

of interest, here. What you report about It agrees very well with the rough' 

outline I had formed of him. from physiognomy and a little talk chiefly ; an 
Oxford youth of fair faculty, of honest enough intentions too, but as yet of 
little real insight into tin* world or himself, who might be liable to fail from 
want of discernment, want of prudence, patience and dexterity, ‘but not 
much frgm any worse or deeper want, as accordingly it seems to lntvo 
proved. Happily lie has now got settled on a reasonably good basis, where 
we hope he will continue, and develop himself and fliat both of vs two 
have done with him and his affairs. To you, for my sake, he has cost some* 
thing; tome not much, beyond a little trouble; and if we have saved a 
man from London newspaper reportage, and wreck in the lowest gutters, into 
useful teaching of language* in Tasmania, neither of us will grudge the bit 

of help we gave. From R himself 1 have had no word since hi* last thank 

you at this door, which id a symptom I rather approve in him, and certainly 
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wish to continue , for my own share of it. 1 Silence is golden/ now and then, 
rather ! That of * losing a year and half of your time and life/ in the fruit- 
less attempt to sound Colonial and British anarchy, is not so good 1 But I 
suppose you had it to do, by way of satisfying your own \ mind and con- 
science ; and I don't wonder you found no bottom, for ip fact there is none. 
T, Tion-oliicial, have long ceased making any inquiry into these things ; chaoe 
is as big as cosmos one feels (or indeed infinitely bigger), and distinguishes 
itself moreover by haying no centre : give chaos your malison and leave it 
alone! That thrice disgusting Governor Darling matter I havp always 
skipt away from, when it turned up in the newspapers, as from extensive 
carrion in the liveliest state of decomposition — most malodorously pointing 
out to me the state of both the Downing Streets, yours arid ours. Ours, you 
may depend upon it, has no tyrannous intention of ‘ governing the Anti- 
podes' or of governing or encountering it«at all, except to keep its own poor 
skin out of trouble, and bo a conspicuously Hunting dead dog amid the- 
general universe of such. That is very certain to me. What your Downing 
Street with its appendages, democracies, etc. «fcc., are, I hope you will 
thoroughly explain in one of those new books you are meditating; do, there 
is no useful ler or worthier employment could be cut out for a thinking and 
seeing man who lias had Australia under his eyes till he comprehends it. In 
the name of manhood and honesty, and as a precept to you essentially out 
of heaven, regard that as your duty. About a year ago I read in the IFest- 
minsicr He view (by a man whom I have seen and believe) such on account 
of Australian Government, «fct\ *fce., as "refuses ever to go out of mind again ; 
that, especially, of no emigrants arriving, of its being the wish and policy 
that none should arrive, fairly takes away one's breath ; challenges the uni- 
verso to produce its fellow in mal -government, ancient or modern, on this 
afflicted earth ! I entreat you go down to the bottom of all that; and lot 
any clear-minded man understand how it is and what and why. 

u A visitor (not over welcome) staggers in ; I am driven to this scrap of 
bare paper as the readiest to hand, for the pretext obliged me to conclude- 
abruptly. You sec with what mutinous reluctance my poor right hand 
writes at all : has been liable to shake of late years (left hand still steady). 

“ L am very sad of soul, but not therefore to be called miserable ; nor am 
I quite idle, working rather wliafc l can, in ways that you would not dis- 
approve of. That you have the intention to come home is good, very good — 
and bring your two books with yon. These 1 really think might help against 
this * millennium ' of the devil with the chains struck off him. I will believe 
it of you to the last. * 

“ ( In six years ’ it seems to me extremely uncertain (and doubtful of 
advantage, if it were not) whether you will find me still waiting here to 
receive you ; but, if you do, you can be sure of a welcome from an old man’s 
heart. 

“ Adieu, dear Duffy ; I am forced to fling down pen and, get out into the 
air. 

“ Forster is complaining a good deal — not dangerously. Recommend me 
to Mrs. Callan at the distance of St. Petersburg. 

“ Yours, always truly, 

“T. Carlyle." 
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The reference to St. Petersburg alludes to my answer to some 
former message to be delivered personally, when I bade him look at 
the map and he would see that I was further from Mrs. Callan, then in 
Queensland, than he was from St. Petersburg. 

He was now engaged in collecting Mrs. Carlyle’s letters for publica- 
tion, and his friend, John Forster, communicated to me his wishes to 
have her correspondence with me returned. 


“Palace Gate House, Kensington, London, January 25 , 1870 . 

“ My dkati Duffy, — Wo send you many most kind wishes from this 
,place for all happiness in this New Year, and in all the coining one's (to you 
and yours). Carlyle and Drowning dined with us on Christmas sy, and yon 
were, I can assure you, 1 very freshly remembered ’ by us all. Much inte- 
rested were we by your last letter to mo, and its interruption. You recollect 
who it was that laid down liis pen, being ‘interrupted by so great an experi- 
ment as dying.’ Here was happily an experiment of the other - the creative 
sort, which we hope you will live triumphantly to complete, with the highest 
availant east of characters. Carlyle sends most special message to you, which, 
indeed he would write himself, but that the condition of his right hand 
almost wholly disqualifies him from writing. It is only in an absolute 
extremity he now ewer makes the attempt, and it pains mo (so terribly does 
tho hand shake) to see him strive to lift rt glass with it. Fortunately, the 
left hand is not affected. Well, his message) is to say that any notes of poor 
dear Mrs. Carlyle that you may have, and that you are not indisposed to 
send him, ho will most gladly and gratefully receive from you. If you 
should send any, L will ask you kindly to mark on them the date, or approxi- 
mate date, as far ns may be. J meant to have written you a much longer 
letter, but I am writing under disadvantages. Immediately after Christmas- 
day 1 went down to Torquay to stay with Lord Lytton (who hits a house 
there), most unfortunately caught cold, and was laid up with illness nearly 
all the time we were there. We returned only on Saturday last. 1 am 
still very ailing ; and, amid much arrears of work, 1 am witli difficulty 
getting this done. I then suddenly remembered 4 the 26th.’ Carlyle, who 
dined with us the day after our return, liatl not forgotten to ask me whether 
his message was gone. 1 wish you’d send us a paper when the other change, 
that will put you in your proper place, approaches more nearly, for the 
Times correspondent is very misleading. And further, I wish you to tell 
me how parcels are best sent to you— whether there is any special agency 
that is swiftest, safest, and cheapest ? We are not in the most hopeful 
political condition here, very few of us believing that Gladstone has by any 
means yet got to the bottom of the Irish secret. My wife tenderly remembers 
all your kindness, and much desires that the regards she sends, and in which 
I heartily join, might be permitted to extend to Mrs. Duffy also. I have 
had such pleasant expedience formerly of your habit of returning good for 
ill in the matter of letter writing, that I dure to hope you may forgive what 
I am now writing, and make libeiul return to me of what I find such real 
and great pleasure in having from you that 1 am almost impudent enough 
to think myself entitled to it. Good-bye, my dear Duffy. 

4 * I am, ever yours, 

“John Forstick.” 
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The following letter was in the handwriting of a lady, and from 
this time forth he either dictated his letters, or got a friend to write 
in his place, the process of engraving on lead (so he described the 
operation later) being past human patience : 

“5, Ciieyne How, Chelsea, December 12, 1S71. 

“ Dear, Duffy,— A good many weeks ago I had your friendly and cheerful 
little note, which was very welcome to me after the long silenced It has 
lain on my table ever since, daily soliciting some answer, and, strange to say, 
daily in vain. Truth is, my own right-hand having grown entirely useless to me 
for writing, the business is altogether disagreeable, and even in the old Bense, 
impossible (for ‘dictation,’ do what I will, never rightly prospers) ; and the 
indolence and torpor, now grown habitual, especially in thesp heavy, dark 
November and December days, with their fogs and fitful frosts, deter me 
altogether from answering any letter, except under actual compulsion of the 
hour. Tanlwm mulalvs nb Ulo / I also had safely delivered by the postman 
your copy of ‘ Homes in the Land of Plenty,’ recognisable as yours by the 
handwriting outside, which also was kindly welcome to me. I already had 
a copy from the author, and had read most part of it ; but this I sent to 
the Chelsea Library for behoof of my fellow citizens, and have put yours, 
as naturally worthier, in its stead. Another paper, excellently written and 
conceived, concerning the association of all your Australian colonies into one, 
I also roceived and read with approval and good wishes at the time you 
intended. 4 For all these things accept my hearty thanks in the lump ; and 
pardon me for loitering so long with that poor return. 

“ It gives me real pleasure to find you again in office, and ruling, so far 
as any rule is possible, what geographically we may call one of the largest 
empires (for your colony is clearly the presiding one) that is to be found on the 
faco of the earth. I rejoice also lo hear that your Ministry succeeds, or was 
succeeding when we last hoard. The ideas you had upon it, so far jus I could 
gather, were sound and good, and deserved success. One thing l always 
earnestly wish, in reference to Australia and its progress, that you and 
Mother-Country could contrive some way to have ten times as much emigra- 
tion. For fifty years the possibility of this and the immensely beneficial 
offbets of it (especially for us) have hung before my mind as certainties, 
evon as axioms, evident like those of Euclid, the total neglect of which, in 
the face of such circumstances as ours are now plainly becoming, has often 
tilled me, and yet fills, whenever I think of it (which is now scldomer) with 
astonishment, impatience, and even indignation. ‘ Administrative Nihilism/ 
as Huxley calls it, that is the explanation ; and, alas, what Huxley does not 
say or quite see, Nihilism of that kind is precisely the apple that grows and 
must grow upon every Parliamentary tree in our day. This I at least per- 
ceive ; and it quiots me on many a grievance. A government carried on by 
Parliamentary palaver and universal suffrage, with penny newspapers' pre- 
siding, must necessarily be a do-nothing ism, and neglect not only its colonies, 

* A report of a Royal Commission, of which 1 was chairman, on the Federation of 
the Australian Colouies. 
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• but every other interest, temporal and eternal, except that of getting 
majorities for itself by hook or by crook. If on these terms we can consider 
it the best of all kinds of government, we are free to do so ; but the con- 
sequences are, have been, and will be * Nihilism/ as above said by Huxley, 
nay minimum (as I could say) to an ever more frightful, ruinous, detestable, # 
and even damnable, extent ; the ultimatum of which is petroleum and what 
we have seen in Paris not so long ago ! In spite of all this, I still privately 
hope there is patriot honesty and probity enough on both sides of the oceah 
not to let the immense and noble interest sink to the sea bottom, but to save 
it as probably the very greatest that ever was entrusted to the guidance of 
a nation. Enough, oh far too much of this ; what have 1 to do with it 
more ? 

u Your friend Forster has been here since I began this letter. Ho is still 
busy and unwearied, though laden with a great burden of almost perpetual 
ill-healtli, especially in winter time. IIo has just been some weeks on the 
southern coast taking his holidays there. He looks roally a little stronger, 
and will front under better omens the three mon tbs’ service that still 

remains to him. Were April the nth once here, F can claim his pension ; 

and will without a day’s delay give the matter up. I do hope, and indoed 
expect, he will be able to achieve this without further permanent damage ; 
and Jihen there is plain sailing, so far as one can see, and nothing worse. 

The whole world is, in these very days and weeks, full of F and his ‘Life 

of Dickens/ for which there is a perfect rage or public famine (copies not to, 
be supplied fast enough). T should think it likely there is a copy on tho 
sea for you too, and that you will read it with interest and satisfaction two 
or three months hence, in some holiday you may have, it is curious, and in 
part surprising; yields a true view of Dickens (great part of it being even 
of his own writing) ; only one volume of it, tho second not to be begun till 
after the above-mentioned April 5th. Me nothing in it so surprises as these 
two American explosions around poor Dickens, all Yankee-doodle-dom 
blazing up like one universal soda-water bottle round so very measurable a 
phenomenon, this and the way the phenomenon takes it, was curiously and 
and even genially interesting to me, and significant of Yankee-doodle-dom. 
Volume first ends with a soda-water explosion, which wo may reckon genially 
comic ; volume second will end with a ditto, which has a dark death's head in 
it, and which has always seemed to mo very tragic and very mournful. 

“With regard to myself, there is almost nothing to be said that you do 
not already know, A week ago yesterday I entered on my seventy-seventh 
year. I am not worse in health than thatjneans, nor can I brag of being 
much better. I do retain nearly complete aowtulnctts of organ, but the atrcwjlh 
of everything is inevitably lessening every day ; the son of Adam had to die, 
and if, like a tree, it is to be by the aid of time alone, one knows not whether 
that is not, perhaps, within certain limits, the less desirable way. Ihit we 
have no choice left in tho matter, and are surely bound to be thankful to be 
left on any tolerable terms in the Land of the Living and the Place of Hope. 
You ask me what I am doing, dear Dully; I am verily doing nothing. 
Knotting up some thrumbs of my life's web, gazing with more and more 
earnestness, and generally with love and tenderness rather than any worse 
feeling, into the eternity which can now be only a few steps ahead. I avoid 
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all company except that of one or two close friends. Last winter I read 
most of my Goethe over again ; reading a good book is in fact my most 
favourite employment. Even an intelligent book, by an honest* hearted 
man, is tolerable to me, and my best way of spending the evening. Adieu, 
deal 1 friend, you see there is not a speck more of room. 

• “ Ever yours truly, 

“ T. Carlyle.” 

The next letter was written under circumstances of painful difficulty. 
His right hand had become practically useless. It was only with a 
lead pencil, and by the slow laborious method he describes, that he was 
able to write at all. But I had become Prime Minister at that time, 
and he would not omit sending his good wishes under his own hand. 
I rejoice in these multiplied evidences of the genuine kindness of a* 
man who has been so differently pictured by ignorance and prejudice. 

41 Chelsea, London, May 28, 1872. 

“Peak Puffy,— About ten days ago 1 read the report of speech, the 
newspaper with your portrait and sketch of Biography, «fcc\ «fec. All of 
which, especially the first named article, ever very welcome and interesting. 
The portrait is not very like, though it has some honest likeness; but in the 
speech I found a real image of your best self, and of the excellent career you 
are ontering upon, which pleased and gratified me very much. Though 
unable to write, except with a pencil, and at a speed as of engraving (upon 
lead or the like), I cannot forbear Rending you my hearty Euge, enge , and 
earnestly encouraging you to speed along, and improve the ‘ shining hours ’ 
all you can while it lasts. Few British men have such a bit of work on hand. 
You soom to me to be, in some real degree, modelling the first elements of 
mighty nations over yonder, scattering beneficent seeds, which may grow to 
forests, and he green for a thousand years. Stand to your work, hero-like, 
the utmost you can ; be wise, bo diligent, patient, faithful ; a man, in that 
case, has his roward. 1 can only send you my poor wishes, but then these 
veritably are sorry only that they are worth so little. 

“ Nothing in your list of projects raises any scruple in me ; good, human 
and desirable wo felt them all to l>e, except that of gold mining only. 
And this too, I felt at once was, if not human, or to all men’s profit, yet 
clearly colonial, and to Victoria’s profit, and therefore inevitable in your 
season. But I often reflect ou this strange fact, us, perhaps, you yourself 
have done, that he who anywhere, in these ages, digs up a gold nugget 
from the ground is far inferior in beneficence to him who digs up a mealy 
|K>tato — nay is, in strict language, a malefactor to all his brethren of man* 
kind, having act ually to pick the purse of every son of Adam for what money 
hej' the digger, gets for his nugget, and be bothered to it. I do not insist 
on this, 1 only leave it with you, and wonder silently at the ways of all-wise 
Providence with highly foolish man in tbit* poor course of his. 

“ Adieu, dear Dully, 1 have written more than enough. If I had a free 
pen, how many things could i still write ; but perhaps it is better not ! 1 

am grown very old, and though without specific ailment of body, very weak 
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(in comparison), and fitter to be silent about what 1 am thinking of than to 
speak. 

“ I send my kind and faithful remembrance to Mrs. Callan. John, my 
brother, is gone to Vichy again (day before yesterday) ; Forster is looking 
up again, now that the collar is ofl his nock. Good-byo with you all. 

44 Ever truly yours, " 

“ T. Oahlyle.” 

Of a brief visit to Europe in 187 1- 1 find almost no record regarding 
Carlyle but a letter from John Forster (who was already stricken by 
the illness of which he shortly died), full of the overflowing kindness 
of his genial nature. 


14 Palace Gate House, Kensinuton, W., Jane 27, 1874. 

44 My bear Duffy,— 1 shall be heartily glad to suo you again, and so will 
my wife, who does not forgot your kindness to her. 

44 Alas ! that there should be such differences between what we seem and 
wliat we are. My health is completely brokon. 1 cannot speak of it. 
Carlyle, whom you are to see to-morrow, as ] hoar, will tell you something 
of it. 

44 1 am going to Knebworth for ten clays or so, and might find myself unable 
to go to you before I leave, which will be, I think, on Monday. But if you 
change your address in that in tonal, you will kindly tell me. 

44 1 sent, a letter by a mail to Melbourne too roeont, 1 suppose, to have 
reached you before you (jiiitted for England, illness alone had prevented 
my writing earlier —the third volume [of his 4 Life of Charles Dickens* J had 
preceded inv letter. 

44 In the last 1 referred to your visit in regard to the A them rum, when J 
do not think there will lx? any doubt of your election by the committee. 
Froude, with whom 1 spoke of it yesterday, is of the same opinion. 

44 With all best wishes and kindest regards from us both here, ever, my 
deal' Duffy, 44 Most sincerely yours, 

44 John Fohstjkk.” 

I ought perhaps to say that I did not desire the honour which my 
friend contemplated for me, because 1 determined, whenever I returned 
finally to Europe, not to reside in England, and was unwilling to 
incur the expense of a club I could not probably visit once in a year. 
At a later period the proposal was renewed by Mr. W. E. Forster, 
in concert with Lord Carnarvon and Lord O’Hagan (then members 
of the Committee) ; but I was more convenienced by the compliment 
graciously conferred on me by the Committee of a month’s honorary 
membership, on three separate occasions, when 1 remained for that 
period in London. 

After my return to Australia I had but one letter from Carlyle 
before my final removal to Europe, Like many recent ones, it was 
devoted to the general purpose of serving a young man whom he 
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thought deserving, or, at any rate, in much need of help. When we 
find a man of eighty, who is done with most of the interests of life 
employing his remaining strength to serve a struggling fellow-creature 
whom he has never seen and can never hope to see, we have safe data, 
I*think, for determining what was the nature and disposition of this 
old man. 

“ 5, Great Ciieyne How, Chelsea, S.W., Dec. 80, 1876. 

“ Dear Dcjffy, — Till the arrival, about a week ago, of the Melbourne 
Review with your article, addressed to me, which was very welcome, both 
as personal memento, and also as a bit of pretty enough reading, I had 
seen no trace of you, nor . heard any rumour of news. Singularly enough, 
within the last three days, I have received from Melbourne, from a poor 
neighbour of yours there, a feeble but pathetic request, which, on reading it, 
I decided to send you, with two enclosures that were in it, which are now 
by mistake burnt, in hopes you might be able to do something for the un- 
fortunate writer who has thus sent his message to you, written within a 
stone’s throw of your own door, but obliged to go round the world before it 
could get entrance ! Pray, for my sake, read with attention ; understand, 
too, that the bits of mildly satirical verse, once printed in the Melbourne 
Punch , were not without some decided indications of a superior talent that 
way. These unhappily are burnt, and you must take my word for them. 
The poor creature’s letter, as you will observe, expresses a kind of feeble 
hope that you, by some way or another, might find some employment for 
him to supplement his inisorablo £10 a year— if you had been in office, and 
if he, poor wretch, had not been on the free trade side of polities ! 

“ The thing 1 do desire of you, dear Duffy, is that you would see this poor 
deformed creature, and examine him with your own eyes, and in right and 
brotherly pity and desiro to help. To me it would give a real pleasure if 
you could many way help him. And that is all my message ; and so 1 leave 
it in your hands. 

“Of myself 1 have only to say that, being now in my 82nd year, I 
feel more completely invalided than ever before, and have no strength left 
for work of any kind. But, except languor mid laziness, I feel no decay 
of spiritual faculty ; and I have in the late months road with enjoyment 
the whole of Shakespeare, and am now reading, still with a kind of real 
enjoyment and wonder, Brumoy’s ‘Theatre des Greet,/ of which I have 
finished prosperously about the fourth part. Adieu, dear Duffy, may good 
ever be with you, and the blessing of an old friend, if that be of any value. 

44 Yours, ever truly, 

44 T. Carlyle.” 

My final return to Europe took place in 1880. I arrived in London 
in the spring, and immediately visited Carlyle. It was deeply touch- 
ing to see the Titan who had never known languor or weakness 
suffering from the dilapidations of old age. His right hand was 
nearly useless, and had to be supported by the left when he lifted it 
by a painful effort to his month* llis talk was subdued in tone, but 
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otherwise nnalterecl It takes a long time to die, he said, with his 
old smile, and a gleam of huraonr in his eye. He was wrapped, in a 
frieze dressing-gown, and for the first time wore a cap ; bnt, though 
he 'Was feeble, his face had not lost its character of power or authority. 
He was well enough, he declared, except from the effects of decay, 
which were rarely beautiful to see. His chief trouble was to be so 
inordinately long in departing. It was sad to have survived early 
, friends, and the power of work. Up to seventy he had lost none of his 
faculties, but when his hand failed that loss entailed others. He could 
not dictate with satisfaction. He found when he dictated the words 
were about three times as many as he would employ propria manu* 
Composition was in fact a process which a man was accustomed to 
perform in private, and which could not be effectually performed in the 
presence of any person whatever. But he had written more than 
enough. If anybody wanted to know his opinions they were not 
concealed. There were still subjects on which he had perhaps some- 
thing to say, and could say it, for though he was suffering an eutha- 
nasia from the gradual decay of the machine, the mind was probably 
much as it used to be ; but he was content to consider his work at an 
end. In looking back over his turbid and obstructed life, he saw only 
too well that he had scattered much seed by the wayside, which was 
as good as lost, leaving no visible issue behind. If it was sound 
vitalised seed it might perhaps spring up and blossom after many 
years ; if not in Heaven’s name let it rot. But much had been left 
altogether unspoken, because there was no fit audience discernible as 
yet, and a man's thoughts, though struggling for utterance, refused to 
utter themselves to the empty air. The discipline of delay and 
impediment of which ho had had considerable experience had not, on 
the whole, been a hostile element to labour in. In his later life ho 
had some share of what men call prosperity ; but, alas ! it might well 
be doubted, if for him and for all men, trouble and trial were not a 
wholesomer condition than ease and prosperity. 

After a time he seemed anxious to quit the subject of himself, 
and spoke of general topics. lie asked me if I had visited the 
National Portrait Gallery, which he had done something to promote. 
He was confident it would prove a school of history for many who 
had no leisure for regular study. 

I said I had visited it several times, and with much satisfaction. It 
would prove a school of history no doubt, but it was a school in 
which the pupils would get a good deal dis&Uiiswni. What would 
they say to Lord Bacon looking as jolly and degage as the burlesque 
personage who used to be known in London as Chief Baron Nichol- 
son, or Queen Elizabeth as flaunting and overdressed as a milliner’s 
lay figure in the Borough, or, in our own times, Charles Lamb trans- 
formed into an Italian nobleman by Hazlitt, or Leigh Hunt into a 
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Venetian bravo by Haydon ? One of the modestest of English 
worthies might recall the Dutch ambassador's bull about a colleague 
whom he described as strutting about with his arms akimbo — like a 
peacock. I told him, Apropos of historical memorials, that I had been 
recently in Paris and visited Robespierre's house in the Rue St. 
Honore, where the iron stairs which he had so often trodden were 
still in existence in the gloomy and now dilapidated house where he 
resided in the heat of the Terror. / 

It was from such seemingly insignificant fragments, he said, that 
history had to reconstruct the past, or some resemblance of it more 
or less credible, an operation rarely performed with success. 

He walked no longer as of old, but he appointed an early day for 
me to share his customary drive from three o’clock to five. He was 
accompanied by his niece,* whose care was now essential to his comfort. 
We drove to Streatham, through Clapham Common, and home by 
Battersea Park. Carlyle talked of things which the localities suggested. 
He spoke much as usual, except that his voice was feeble, and was 
so drowned by the noise of the road that I had to guess painfully at 
meanings which used to be delivered with such clearness and vigour. 
I answered to what I was able to hear. He took occasional sips of 
brandy to keep up his strength, and solaced himself with a pipe. 

I did not see him again before leaving London, and in the spring 
of the ensuing year the summons to his funeral, which followed me 
to the South of France, only reached me when the body was already on 
its way to Scotland. Time had brought to a close, not prematurely, 
but with many forewarnings, a friendship which nothing had dis- 
turbed, and which was one of the chief comforts of my life. 

As these papers were published to present a more faithful portrait 
of Carlyle than the one commonly received, I intended to finish them 
with a rapid survey of the chief misapprehensions current in later 
years about the Chelsea household ; but they have run to an un- 
expected length, and I prefer to postpone to another time and place 
this purpose, which is by no means relinquished. 

C. Gavan Duffv. 

. * Mrs. Carlyle’s niece, ami by marriage with his nephew, Mr. Carlyle’s niece also.- 


[This Review has lost another great contributor in Mr. Freeman — he would 
not allow us to call him Professor Freeman. It is not our province to speak 
of him as a historian, or assign his place in the world of letters; we am only 
record his genuine frankness, his winning, though rough, sincerity, and the 
goodness of heart which in him underlay the most uncompromising opinions. 
— Ed. Cox. Rev.] 
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“Du glaubst zu schiebe^und du wirst 
geschoben.” — <£o STUB'S Faust, 


I N the last number of this 111- view was an ^article called William , 
charging the present German Emperor with every quality 
calculated to excite disgust for bis person and mistrust of his actions. 
The writer was careful to conceal his name, and toot equal pains to 
avoid giving his readers such data as might guide them in verifying 
the charges he made. The Emperor is accused of being a hypocrite* 
a coxcomb, a cad, a “ temporary figurehead,” a person who never 
opens a book, heartless, abnormally sensitive to Press comments. 
A story is even told of his having been once discourteous to a young 
lady ! 

The writer of the article made no statements that can be seriously 
discussed ; in fact, whatever strength his words have springs from 
the position they hold in type. The German Emperor takes no 
interest whatever in meeting calumnies which periodically appear 
against him ; and the “ unsightly American ” whom the writer tries 
to stab with his ill-bred language is helpless in a case like the 
present. On ^behalf of the latter, however, I beg to state that the 
United States Minister in Berlin is far from unsightly. He is, 
besides, an exceedingly agreeable man, famed for his wit, his political 
tact, and his generosity. He admires the Emperor, who has treated 
him with conspicuous favour. Mr. Phelps does not belong to the 
strictly Bismarckian order of physical beauty, but “unsightly” was 
not the word to use even then. 

The writer in ambush offers us one clue to his identity, for had 
the article emanated from Friedrichsrube it could not have breathed 
a more loyal tone to the fallen Chancellor. The writer obviously 
anticipates the speedy collapse of the Emperor’s work, and prepares 
us for a recall of his late Minister as of another Napoleon from 
VOL. LXI. 2 S 
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exile. It may not be time wholly wasted, therefore, if I place 
together some of the leading features of Bismarck’s public life in 
order to show the reader why the vast majority of Germans side with 
their Emperor in being complacently reconciled to the eX-Chancellor’s 
continuing in his present state of innocuous desuetude. 

Bismakck and the Socialists. — In 1863 Socialism celebrated its 
first birthday in Germany in the reign of Bismarck. Its first apoBtle 
was a shallow, vain, high-living man about town, named Lassalle, 
who was happily despatched next year in a disgraceful duel with a 
love intrigue at the bottom of it. He had been so shrewd as to 
take advantage of a vague and widespread yearning for a less laborious 
state of existence, and had formulated into a quasi-philosophical 
system a set of dreams usually considered the political outfit of the 
demagogue. He did for the politician of Germany what Carey of 
Pennsylvania has done for the Protectionists of the United States — 
started with half a dozen cranky promises and spun out a system 
with every specious appearance of economic soundness. Bismarck, 
whom his dearest friends cannot accuse of philosophic habits, caught 
-eagerly at Lassalle’s fallacies, just as some years further on he found 
use for those of the Pennsylvania Protectionist. We need not ask 
whether he seriously cared for any truth the new teaching might 
contain. Wo have at least his own words, publicly used in 1878, 
to the effect that he held familiar and friendly intercourse with Lassalle. 

Assuming, in charity, that he cared not a button for Socialism as 
a theory, still, as a politician, he saw in this new party the means 
of dividing the lower classes, who were for the most part Liberals. 
If he could "set class against class, the Socialists against’ the little 
tradespeople, then he would be the gainer, according to his maxim 
that to conquer you must divide the enemy. 

Bismarck has been frequently charged with employing so-called 
gents provocateurs, that is to say Government spies, who disguised 
themselves as Socialists. These agents frequented Socialistic meetings, 
stimulated those present to extreme latiguagc and acfton, and then 
furnished the Government with evidence on which arrests might sub- 
sequently be made. These charges against Bismarck have been openly 
made in the German Parliament, and never satisfactorily* refuted. 
Of course in a matter of secret police historical evidence cannot be 
produced at this moment, but information on the subject is full 
enough to warrant us thus far. 

Socialism has flourished under the administration of Bistnarck in a 
manner that surprised no one but Bismarck himself. Sober politicians 
and men of the world assured him that Socialism was an intellectual 
movement and had to be fought like other movements of the same 
kind, not by cudgelling and locking up but by public discussion. 
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The Liberals consistently opposed Bismarck’s exceptional Bills directed 
against Socialists, and every election confirmed them in this course. 

The first Imperial election in Germany, in 1871, showed the Socialist 
vote to be less than 125,000 ; btyt thanks to the police government of 
the Iron Chancellor it grew steadily, until in 1877 it was 493,447, 
In May of the following year Hoedel attempted the Emperor's life, 
and Bismarck sought to make people believe that assassination repre- 
sented the policy of the Socialist party. He introduced a Bill 
directed against Socialism. The Bill was rejected. In the month 
following another attempt was made on the life of the Emperor by 
Nobiling. Hereupon Parliament was dissolved, and at the ensuing 
election an exceptional Bill was passed. The Socialists lost some- 
what, returning only 437,158 votes. In 1881 they well still further 
reduced to 311,961. From that date however their strength steadily 
increased until at the last poll, in 1890, the votes cast were nearly 
one and a half millions, giving the party 35 members in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

The exceptional legislation passed in 1878 was nominally against 
Socialists as public enemies, but it acted against all of every party who 
ventured to criticise the Chancellor. Patriotic Liberals who dis- 
approved on principle of special laws of this nature stifled their 
■scruples in the midst of the universal horror felt for a party accused 
of such outrages. It was useless to protest that Socialism did not 
necessarily involve murder. It was pleaded in vain that Hoedel was 
a member of Stoecker’s Young Men’s Christian Association and that 
‘Nobiling had no relations to the Socialist party. Cooler heads 
pointed out that in other countries foolish men had sought to murder the 
head of the State. Queen Victoria herself had been shot at ; so had 
two most popular Presidents of the United States. Napoleon I. and 
III,, each in turn, had been targets for the assassin, to say nothing 
of many vastly more respectable men. That a whole nation should 
be treated like a Russian conquest because two youths had sought to 
gain notoriety by murder was worthy of a mob senate, but, sounded 
strange as the sober proposal of a great Prime Minister! 

The law was passed however, one which virtually gave the police 
permission to break into any house, at any time, seize anything they 
like, lock up any one they chose — in short, act almost as arbitrarily 
as the Czar s agents do in Warsaw to-day. The law was renewed at 
short intervals, Jthe last extension being to October 1890. The 
present Emperor, we are happy to say, took the very first oppor- 
tunity of dropping, and we hope for ever, this system of back-stairs 
police inquisition inaugurated by Bismarck. It was ominous to th6 
friends of repression that William II. ignored the subject entirely in 
his speech from the throne at the dissolution of Parliament in 
January 1890. It is also pretty well known that Bismarck bad made up 
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his mind before the session that a new Bill should be pushed, a still 
harsher one than the last. And it is not risking much to guess that 
Bismarck’s final fall is not wholly disassociated from his persistent 
efforts to force a generous young ruler into dragonnading subjects 
whose only crime was political heterodoxy. So much for Bismarck as 
an eradicator of Socialism. He failed completely, and failed because 
he despised the experience of other countries. His only remedy when 
persecution failed was more persecution, and on this issue alone an 
emperor was abundantly justified in trying some other medicine. 

BiSMAkcx as a Foreign Minister. — The world loves to contemplate 
the late Chancellor as the arbiter of Europe, a role in which it is most 
difficult to follow him. History must be studied largely in confidential 
reports made by diplomatic agents, and the secret instructions of many 
departments. These are not accessible to-day, and probably will not be 
for fifty years at least. While Bismarck was in power it is well known 
that he edited most of the newspapers of his country — that is to say, 
his agents furnished the material which was to appear in print, and 
these agents took care that nothing was printed that was not in har- 
mony with the views which Bismarck wished ventilated. He had a very 
large sum of money at his disposal for secret service of this kind, over 
200,000 marks annually. It would be unkind to Germans to say that 
this amount could purchase editorial space in all their papers. It 
might purchase some space, but we trust very little. The way the 
business was managed was vastly less costly. The Government sent 
out hints, paragraphs, and sometimes articles in full, to particular 
papers. These papers were at liberty to throw the inspired stuff into 
the basket, but they knew too well that if they did not do as the 
Government wished they would not merely be boycotted in the 
matter of advertising and other trifles, but what was worse, they would 
find that their rivals would always be ahead of them jn news from 
headquarters. This consideration, and a very small subvention besides, 
went a long way in producing the startling unanimity w r hich character- 
ised the Press in Germany whenever it seemed opportune to abuse an 
enemy of Bismarck. 

Every newspaper correspondent in Berlin was in the same way 
expected to make a demi-god of Bismarck if he wished to succeed— 
that is to say, if he wished news from above ; and thus it happened 
that the outside world never heard of this Minister except in connec- 
tion with some new triumph, or the mortification of some enemy. 
Hardly a year has passed since the Empire was founded that be has 
not made his papers raise the war-scare ; and w T e have been taught 
from the same source that he alone had been able to calm the disturb- 
ance. Ilis hatred for England has been unconcealed, and harmonises 
with his constant efforts to appease Russia. Yet his success with the 
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Muscovites has been as feeble as with the Socialists* He could not 
see that while he was preaching peace the Russians were steadily 
arming against him, and not even Moltke could convince him that 
the Czar was persistently concentrating all his available men on the 
western borders of Poland, ready to cross at the first convenient 
moment. The present Emperor, as far back as 1 885, saw the move- 
ment distinctly and warned the Government of exactly what has now 
happened, Germany is hated in Russia as heartily as she is hated in 
France ; there is to-day but one vital religion in the Czar’s dominions, 
the gospel of hatred. How this feeling has grown is a question that 
would carry me too far at present. It exists, and is to-day an im- 
mediate provocation to war. A great Minister might reasonably be 
expected to have followed this movement, an<J when matters came to 
such a pass that a rausk-rat could not swim the Narew without being 
stopped by a Mongolian Cossack it surely might have been considered 
proper to ask the Czar what those troops meant. 

Bismarck and this Polks. — The war in sight between Russia and 
Germany forces once more to tho front the melancholy condition of 
Poland, with her seven million police-richlen people, who have boen 
kicked, flogged, and transported so vigorously in the last generation 
tliat it is nothing short of marvellous to find them to-day still superior 
to their conquerors in such civilisation as they have been permitted to 
develop, and still cherishing dreams of Home Rule, however slight. If 
sympathy fu r a down-trodden and generous people cannot find space 
in a statesman's heart, one might expect at least that Bismafck would 
have turned the Polish discontent to tho advantage of his own country 
by winning for his Government the sympathy of a nation who would 
be his enthusiastic ally in the event of war. lie might have done this 
by tho simplest of means — by treating the Poles in Prussia with 
common jusifbe. Instead of this he commenced in 1884 a system of 
persecution that can only be matched by the means Russia has since 
employed for the same purpose. He) instigated measures that had for 
their object the expulsion of all Poles who were not Prussian subjects ; 
he inaugurated the policy of buying up Polish estates for Government 
account and then parcelling them out to German settlers; ho tried to 
force the Poles to give up their national language. The result was 
what every Liberal in Parliament prophesied. A race-war began 
where only friendship should have reigned. The Poles regarded 
themselves in the light of martyrs, clung the more tenaciously to their • 
forbidden national features, and refused to amalgamate with their 
persecutors ; in fact, began to hate Germans as heartily as they despised 
Russians. It is needless to point out that the economic results of thin 
policy were disastrous. Eastern Prussia sadly needed agricultural 
labour ; yet Bismarck’s policy so irritated and demoralised the people 
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that emigration from that region became stronger than from any other 
in the Fatherland. Even large aristocratic landowners, who are men 
after Bismarck’s own heart, even they protested at last against the 
expulsion of Poles, not because their conscience was troubled, but 
because they needed cheap labour in their fields. The Iron Chancellor, 
however, had distinct views on the efficacy of physical violence as a 
general pacifier ; he had tried it in the French provinces ; the Socialists 
had felt it, and the Poles should not form an exception. When the' 
sad economic state of things was placed before him in 1889, and he 
was begged to discontinue expelling the Poles, he merely answered : 
u In four weeks 40,000 poles must get out ! ” 

Next year Bismarck himself got out, and William II. promptly 
traversed a policy that was alienating the sympathies of a most 
excellent section of his Empire. He gave them tq understand that 
henceforth there was not to be one law for the Pole and another for 
the Prussian, but that all were to enjoy the same common protection. 
In 1890, at the Imperial manoeuvres in Silesia, ho emphasised this, 
very strongly by saying that he wanted to feel that he was working,, 
not with a class of his people, but with all of them, of whatever race 
or religion they might be. 

And what is the result ? The Polish Prussians have now a head to 
their Church eminently satisfactory to all concerned ; Poles now drifik 
to the German Emperor as heartily as they formally cursed the 
tyranny of his late Minister, and not long ago loyal Germans were 
amazed to see the leader of the Polish Parliamentary party actually 
assisting the Government on a \ote for increasing the Imperial Navy ! 
All this has come to pass since Bismarck was relieved. Is any one 
bold enough to say that it could ever have happened while he held 
office ? 

Bismajlu'k and Colonies. — Germany has been forced into colonial* 
enterprise wholly by Bismarck, though when lie subsequently saw how 
small a support the country gave him, he did his best to work the 
responsibility otF on to others. In 1884, the same year that he 
inaugurated his offensive system of eradicating the Poles, he 
astonished the world by hoisting the German flag at a number of 
tropical points, commencing with Angra Pequeua. What made the 
colonial efforts of that and the subsequent years remarkable was that 
they did not follow upon any general movement of German trade 
they Were not the result of any national movement whatsoever; in 
fact, the leading shipping-houses of Bremen and Hamburg were 
singularly apathetic in regard to them. The only enthusiasm was in 
the breast of those who sought a new field for warlike ventures, and 
of geographical clubs in inland towns. 

The German is, and has been in all ages, an excellent colonist. 
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No seaport of consequence is without a strong German representa- 
tion. Wherever we have seen them, in China, the West Indies, 
South America, the Mediterranean, Japan, and above all in the 
United States, they are second only to the English in enterprise and 
power. They are doing now an ever-increasing share of the carrying 
trade of the world, and no one who has travelled on the splendid 
ships that ply between New York and Hamburg or Bremen can 
doubt that the future of German trade is secure. Germans know 
where they can prosper, and do not need advice from any Govern- 
ment. They will not go to tropical countries if they can get any- 
where else, and all the Bismarcks in the world backed by all the 
armies of Europe cannot make a tropical colony more attractive. The 
eight years that have elapsed since Bismarck s theatrical ilag-raising 
in Angra Pequefia have not resulted in any of the promised advan- 
tages. No Germans to speak of have sought the hideous solitudes he 
has protected — on the contrary, the steady stream of emigration to 
the United States has persisted. The tropics are good for gorillas 
and negroes — the earth will have to be much more crowded than it 
is to-day before any other inhabitants will enjoy themselves there. 

Germany has done a groat deal of fighting in Africa since 1884, and 
there is no doubt that she is governing, where she does govern, in a 
manner to acquire the confidence of the natives. But counting 
together the cost in money and the waste of physical and moral 
quality that inevitably accompany existence in such countries, I 
am quite sure that Germany is not a gainer in the long run. 

One exception there is, thanks to the new Emperor. For he 
traded an African jungle for Heligoland, a little dot worth to 
Germany millions of savage square miles. It happened after Bismarck 
had left however. 

Bismarck axd Protection. — Up to the year 1875 the late Chan- 
cellor, if not an out-and-out Free Trader, was distinctly opposed to 
Protection. Within the three following years, this policy was com- 
pletely reversed, and on the 15th of December 1878 he addressed 
a letter to the Upper House, proclaiming himself a thorough-going 
Protectionist. The House which was elected in that year, after the 
attempts on the Emperor’s life, was strongly Protectionist; the 
majority being largely landed proprietors of Conservative ' leanings. 
To these men, nothing could have been sweeter than the prospect of 
raising the price of food-stuffs at the expense of their customers. 
Of course, Bismarck gave abundant reasons for his change of heart, 
reasons which sustain the McKinley Tariff Bill, and all similar efforts 
to become rich by ruining your neighbour. It is odd that Bismarck’s 
new heart in political economy came to him after he had been already 
fifteen, years at the head of Prussian affairs. His reasons appeared 
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very captivating when first formulated, because Germany had suffered 
some depression consequent upon the enormous inflation which followed 
the war. It seemed, too, that the new Jbariff did really send pros-^ 
perifcy, although all other countries, and notably England/ shared its 
blessings. Little by little, however, German manufacturers realised 
that while their y Government was protecting them as far as the home 
market was concerned, Protection was making it impossible to com- 
pete with the world outside. They were feeling what American 
manufacturers feel. And while the big landownerB, and Bismarck 
himself, were glad enough to see the corn and pigs of neighbouring 
countries shut out, that feeling was not shared by mechanics *and 
employers of labour, who had to buy their bread at “ protected ” prices. 

The parties to the Triple Alliance could not feel that their bond 
was very strong so long as they were forbidden to trade one with the 
other. Bismarck’s policy in this matter became more and more the 
subject of adverse criticism as years went by ; and though he sought 
to fine and imprison respectable men who dared to talk Free Trade, 
and though his influence was so great that at one time no University 
even ventured to advocate the teachings of Adam Smith, in the end 
the good sense of the people saw through the sophisms of the new- 
born Protection. As soon as the Emperor got rid of his Bismarck 
one of the first things ho did was to lighten the burdens of his 
people by cheapening their food supply. 

More than this, the Emperor saw clearly that trade was a bond 
better calculated to strengthen treaties than any number of seals. lie 
therefore proposed to Italy and Austria commercial treaties, whose 
inlluence is destined to have the most excellent political effect. 
Hungary is now the bulwark of civilisation on the Danube against 
the westward movement of Russian barbarism. She is a vast granary 
and the best recruiting ground of the Anstro-Ilungarian army. Her 
people are wide awake, courageous and liberty-loving. To have the 
heart of such a nation on the side of the Triple Alliance is worth 
many Bismarcks, and that heart is now beating with' Germany, be- 
cause of the generous treatment Hungary has received at the hands 
of the German Emperor. It is more than likely that when Servia 
opens her eyes to the advantages to be derived from German alliance 
she will cease her Russian intrigue, and be knocking for admission 
at the same door. 

The German Emperor has not declared himself a Free Trader, but 
he has inaugurated a commercial policy which will go far to offset the 
great economic mischief Bismarck has done in the last ten years of his 
rule. 

I have only touched on a few points in the ex-Chancellor's extra- 
ordinary career. I could fill many a page by telling how he has 
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» persecuted in private life men who had opposed his measures ju public* 
I might mention his attempts to ruin so pure, so scholarly, so patriotic 
a man as George von Burner^ merely because he would not vote as a 
Protectionist* He would nob even allow the Emperor Frederick} on 
his dying bed, to give this old and trusted friend a decoration ; and 
it is one of the glories of the present Emperor that he seized the first 
opportunity that offered to testify to his father s friend the esteem in 
which he was held by himself as well. 

Bismarck as the Author of United Germany. — hlany an honest 
German admits reluctantly that Bismarck, particularly in the last ten „ 
years of his rule, has made a bad job of nearly everything:— Socialism 
getting from bad to worse ; Polish intrigue increasing ; the light with 
Rome ignominiously given up ; Protection failing to do what was 
promised; Russian aggression growing every year more alarming; 
the French not quieting down in the least ; the paternal plans for 
insuring the Jives of working men meeting with opposition amongst 
the very people whom they were intended to protect; good Germans 
keeping away from the tropical colonies he had so beautifully arranged ; 
even Geffcken escaping from his clutclufa. All this and much more the, 
historically-minded German must admit with regret ; but, in spite of 
it all, says he, we must consider Bismarck the greatest of men, for he 
gave us United Germany ! 

Perhaps he did. At any rate the case is very far from proven. 
The late Emperor Frederick wrote in Iiis diary that Bismarck opposed 
the idea of the new Empire ; in fact, that he, Frederick, and not 
Bismarck, gave the immediate impulse to the new movement. Moltke 
might, without loss in our eyes, claim at least as great a share as any 
one else in bringing the armies of all Germany together on one spot 
at a moment when all hearts were yearning for a great German 
Fatherland. It is not hard to apply a match when another has 
carried the wood and built the (ire. Those who saw something of the 
German troops marching in that glorious summer of 1870 must have 
been struck, as I was, by tbe religious depth of the feeling that 
echoed in every song. The men who marched to the French frontier 
sang German hymns and national anthems. With one accord — 
Bavarian, Saxon, Prussian, and the rest — all sang the songs of a 
common country, all dreamed, of a new Germany, all longed for a noble 
union of Sovereign States. The very grandest of the many grand songs 
they sang on their long and dusty marches was €i The Wateh on the 
Rhine/* composed fifty years before by a young Wurtemberger living 
on the banks of the Danube. From that day to the day which saw 
tbb Empire proclaimed in Versailles the thought of United Germany 
was never absent from any gathering of patriotic Germans. It might 
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be for a moment obscured by dread of dynastic ambition, but in the < 
main, wherever Germans met on common ground, German unity was 
the theme that lay nearest their hearts. 

If Bismarck chooses he can go back farther still — to the days of 
Schamhorst, Stein, and the first Landwehr. He can see letters from 
Bluecher’s chief of staff, the gallant Gneisenau, to, the Prussian 
Minister Hardenberg, of the years 1814 and 1815, in which the 
confident hope is expressed that their troops should not return with- 
out Alsace and Lorraine. Ernst Moritz Arndt expresses the feeling of 
even South Germans of that year, when he grinds his teeth witfyrage 
^ at Germany's returning from her French campaign without those two 
provinces which formerly belonged to her Empire. The school-child for 
generations past has sung the songs of united Germany, long before 
the name of Bismarck was heard. The students who rushed to arms 
in 1813 to repel Napoleon did so with the promise of a united Ger- 
many as the fruit of their sufferings. Even in that day an Empire 
with Prussia at the head was within the domain of practical statesman- 
ship ; in fact, no one can understand the extraordinary enthusiasm with 
which Germany fought the war of liberation from Leipzig to Water- 
loo without appreciating the strong undercurrent of patriotism which 
permeated all classes — a patriotism that was not merely Prussian, 
Saxon, Bavarian, but Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles 99 as the 
song has it. 

William 1. fought throughout that great war of liberation ; he was- 
eighteen years of age when Waterloo was won. lie at least could 
remember the time when, but for the jealousy of Russia and Austria, 
his father might have founded a German Empire. Bismarck perhaps 
forgets it, but there is a letter extant written by the Venerable 
monarch in 1871, showing conclusively that German unity, the Imperial 
Constitution and the Empire were conceptions that had engaged his 
mind seriously in 1841. It is not strange then that his son, the late 
Eipperor Frederick, should have revived these ideas after Moltke 
had brought the victorious troops of all Germany xxnder the walls of 
Paris. IIo and every other German of broad views felt that, while 
twice already Germany had been cheated of her reward, this time at 
least there should be no failure. It was an army of citizen soldiers that 
sang for German unity in 1871, and their voice was the voice of Ger- 
mans all the world over. From one end of Germany to the other 
praise and thanksgiving went up, not so much for having beaten back 
the common enemy as that God had at last granted them the dream of 
their happiest momemt, a common German F atherland. To say that 
Bismarck was the creator of this tremendous public opinion is absurd. 
His great good fortune consisted in being Prime Minister at such* a 
moment when his own aggrandisement was bound up with the most 
popular movement of his day. For once he had an overwhelming 
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» Parliamentary majority in his favour and floated forward to renewed 
power at a rate that is unparalleled in history. 

Bismarck was in the right place to take advantage of Molfcke’s vic- 
tories, to carry out his monarch’s views in regard to the German 
Empire. He was essentially fitted to approach each little King, 
Grand Duke, and “transparency to seize each one in turn by the 
throat, to request hirn to surrender absurd pretensions, to remember 
that Prussia was strong enough to make an Empire whenever she 
chose ; that cheerful submission was therefore wiser than final 
humiliation through outward force. In this work Bismarck did 
splendidly, for bullying was needful in order to impress selfish 
little rulers with their nothingness as compared to Germany at large. 

But when the Constitution had been adopted and the Iteichstag 
organised on the basis of universal suffrage, the Iron Chancellor pro- 
ceeded to browbeat Parliamentary “ fractions ” as vigorously as he had 
browbeaten the opponents of the Empire. Instead of encouraging 
debate on national interests and educating the people to act with 
political intelligence, he lost no opportunity of showing his contempt 
for Parliament and the oilier organs of public opinion. 

When William II. ascended the throne lie found that most of 
the measures with which his Chancellors name had been identified 
had. proved far from successful. Abroad and at home the prospect 
was equally discouraging. It was high time that a halt was called 
and many matters reconsidered. Bismarck, however, would have 
nothing to do with any suggestions from outside— lie would rule 
alone, and insisted that ultimate success could be achieved only by 
persistence in his past methods. 

What could an Emperor do but give him the most delicate of 
hint# that he might retire ? He left Berlin loaded with honours, and 
rich in material things as well. Nothing was left undone to make 
the world believe that ho had retired for the same reasons that had 
influenced the late Moltke. At least the Emperor did his share. 

Bismarck has spent much of his leisure since his retirement in 
interviewing newspaper reporters, and spreading views calculated to 
embarrass his successor in office and to prejudice the people against 
their Sovereign. Had any one during his years of rule dared to 
attack him as he has been recently attacking his Emperor and Caprivi, 
that person would have been arrested for AV-Bismarck. The present 
Emperor has, however, taken no notice of his lato Minister’s unpro- 
fessional behaviour. The resignation took place on March 20, 1SU0. lie 
left the Wilhelm Strasse for his country-seat one week from that date, 
exclaiming theatrically, “ Is, Hoi me rrarra ” — and he did, but only in 
print. For no sooner was he settled in Eriedriclisruhe than the Daily 
JVeicd of Hamburg commenced abusing Caprivi’s work with strange 
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heartiness, and speaking for Bismarck with all the assurance of an 
officially subsidised sheet. Before the end of April he had commenced 
dictating interviews to American, French, Russian, and English papers, 
all in the same tone of undignified complaint. Deputations* of every 
description he received with open arms, and never failed to tell 
them the same tale of * evil prophecy. Oddly enough, no German 
paper “ interviewed” him until July, when he expressed great disgust 
at the Heligoland arrangement of the Emperor. He complained 
bitterly that the papers, previously servile, now joined in ignoring his 
very existence ; he apparently did not see that he it was who had 
made them servile, and that generosity does not keep company with 
servility. And although several seats in Parliament fell vacant, it was 
striking that no great effort was made to have him elected — at least 
for a long time alter his fall. He complained to newspaper reporters 
that former friends had deserted him. Whom did he call friends ? 
His poet answers : 

u Wer Freund e hat ist sie zu habcn werth, 

Wer Koine hat, hat Koine noch bcgohrt I ’* 

In fact, if the Emperor ever before had doubts in regard to the dismissal, 
they must have been effectually removed by noting to what small 
proportions the mighty Minister has shrunk when relieved of the office 
which gave him such monstrous padding. Compare him for a moment 
with such Ministers as Stein and Hardenberg, who also had their 
periods of retirement ! 


PorLTNEY Bigelow. 



THE PROTECTIONISTS OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


T HE present Ministry of New South Wales rejoices in the designa- 
tion of ‘‘The Protectionist Government.” They glory in it as 
if i* were a robe of honour. Time after time, the Treasurer, in 
conducting his Customs Duties Bill through the Legislative Assembly, 
has exclaimed, “ This Protectionist Government would have acted 
dishonestly if it had not taken the earliest opportunity to introduce 
a Protectionist policy ! ” And his followers have loudly cheered the 
Treasurer's self-glorification. 

It is not iny purpose in this article to discuss the question of Free 
Trade or of Protection, but rather to examine what is being done, 
falsely, in the name of Protection, the grounds put forth to justify 
the doing of it, and how far it has received any sanction from the 
electors. The Ministry consists of eight members of the Legislative 
Assembly and two members of the Legislative Council. The whole of 
the gentlemen in the Assembly are deserters from the standard of 
Free Trade ; and not one of them has ever given, or attempted to 
give, any solid reason for his desertion. It will be admitted by their 
friends that the two ablest men in the Ministry are Mr. George 
Richard Bibbs, the Premier, and Mr. Edward Barton, the Attorney- 
General. 8ix years ago last October — namely, on the 11th of that 
month in 1885 — Mr. Barton, who is a member of the University, 
addressed the electors of East Sydney in these words : 

u As regarded the great question of Free Trade and Protection, lie could 
conceive of nothing more calculated to bring about the ruin of this colony 
than a Chinese, system of Protection. Our trade should bo as free as air, 
and, if we must have taxation, he should support the taxation of property. 
JSb our Customs duties were at present adjusted, the poorest man had as 
much to pay as the richest, tfrul much more in proportion to his means. The 
system pressed most severely upon the poor man, while the rich got off com- 
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paratively free. What wore our courts and our police kept up for ? For tho 
protection of property ; and it was manifestly fair that property should pay 9 
its fair share of their cost. No rigid, wretched Chinese system of ad valorem 
duties should be imposed here ; and when he said that taxation should fall 
upon property, he meant that it might be in the shape of an income tax, but 
that it should fall upon those that could afford to pay it.” 

* Affcetf a few sentences of a more generaf drift, Mr. Barton declared : 

“Protection meant benefiting the capitalist at the expense of the small 
manufacturer, and he would not consent to that. He believed in freedom 
of trade.” 

On the hustings, a day or two afterwards, Mr. Barton thus spoke 
on the proper principles of taxation : 

“ Now about Free Trade. The proper sources of taxation wore the means 
of those who had means to pay for the protection of their property. The 
propel* way was to go direct to the possessors of wealth, and not sneak at 
them through the Customs. Tax them upon their accumulated means, or 
upon their income, and lie was quite willing to pay his share.” 

Five years ago from the very day on which I am writing — namely, 
on the 7th February 1887 — Mr. Dibbs thus addressed his constituents, 
in language not only strong, in support of Free Trade, but bitterly 
condemnatory of the Protectionists and their cause : 

“ I go, not for the party in power, but for the principle involved, and that 
is Freo Trade unmistakably. I do not for one moment suppose that the 
people of Wagga are anything but Free Traders. T presume I am right 
in assuming that. Tho electors here believe in having the right — and 
they mean to hold it ---of buying in the cheapest market and selling in 

the dearest L believe my views are in accord with those of every 

intelligent elector in this town, if not in tho whole electorate.” 

Again, in reference to a section known as the ** Hay and Com” 
party. Mr. Dibbs vented his opposition in the following terms of 
scornful anger : 

“The Protection party, to secure the votes of the country districts, have 
made a distinct bid for tho votes of the farmers, and they have made a very 
specious case, and cover it with very specious arguments, which, if not 
weighed carefully, are apt- to mislead the farmer into a wrong position. The 
Protectionist party say to the farmer, ‘ Wo will put a special tax upon all 
broudstuils coming into Now South Wales, and this will directly benefit you 
as farmers.* Now, I ask my farmer friends to look carefully at this proposal. 

Ik it not a bid to buy you over to become Protectionists right out ? They 
offer to you, as one section of the community, practically a bribe to secure 
your votes at these elections, and tho bribe they offer is one offered at the 
expense of the whole population of the country. I know that I am within 
the mark when 1 say that out of tlm population of New South Wales, of 
1,000,000 souls, there arc not 50,000 farmers and their families. You are 
offered a boon - something for the benefit of the 50,000 at the expense of the 

050,000 1 ask the farmers, Is such a proposal fair, manly, or 

equitable ? And [ shall obtain but one answerHhrough the electorate, and 
that is, No ! ” 
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And then, speaking of the general question, Mr* Dibbs dwelt on the 
* evil effects of Protection with persistent force : 

4t But before I conclude this matter X should like to go back a bit on the 
aspect of the case. Supposing that Protection should become general, 
which I say cannot be ; in other words, you can have no system of Protection 
by which*eVery man, woman, and child can be protected in the community. 
Protection for a certain time will benefit the few at the expense of the j 
many, and that is the reveiso of all good legislation. We have a right to 
legislate for the benefit of the ordinary labourer — the bulk of the population. 
Will Protection benefit him ? Will his wages increase because you make the 
means of living dearer to him ?# T sav, emphatically, No. The result of 
Protection on labour is to reduce the price of the labour of the working bee, 
while forthe time being you benefit the capitalist and manufacturer; and 
in the long run the employer will have to feel the stings of competition, and 
hold his own by reducing the wage of his artisan and labourer. Will Pro- 
tection benefit the navvy on the railway ami the railway employe? J 
again say, No. You will increaso his cost of living, but you will not increase 
liis wages. The shopman, carter, bus-driver, and the hosts of people 
whose labour tends to keep the vast machine going, can you protect them ? 
Can you protect tlieir labour being competed for by perpetual now arrivals? 
Then if you cannot protect the thousands and the lens of thousands, you 
must not protect the few at the expense of the many. 

I have given this proof of the views in unqualified condemnation 
of the policy of Protection which were entertained by the two prin- 
cipal leaders not more than five and six years ago; and they are both 
gentlemen advanced in years, Mr. Dibbs himself being in fact, an old 
man* If it were not for considerations of time and space, similar evidence 
might be given of the manner in which the less important members 
of the party have changed tlieir ground. The two or three men who 
have always been Protectionists, are steadily kept in the background 
by the converts. The apostles are suppressed by the disciples, and 
none of these gentlemen have at any time volunteered a clear and 
connected explanation of their conversion. At what precise moment Mr. 
Barton changed his principles is not known, but Mr. Dibbs changed 
his on a sudden revelation of his life-long course of erroj, when a 
Protectionist party was gathering on the Opposition benches of the 
Assembly who were in want of a leader. 

It is not for any idle purpose of showing the political inconsistency 
of gentlemen that I have made these quotations and stated these 
facts. It was simply necessary that I should do so to enable a correct 
. view to be formed of the character of the Dibbs -Barton 'Tariff which 
is now being forced through the Parliament of New South Wales. 
The tariff’ proposed in the schedules to the Customs Duties Bill, 
introduced by Mr. Treasurer See, is not a tariff which any intelligent 
Protectionist would accept. It is a nondescript tariff, without 
distinctive features which it is possible to recognise on any hypothe- 
sis of fiscal principles. It is a confused and unsettled thing, which 
can only be understood in the light of the fact that it is the progeny 
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of confused and unsettled minds. Mr. See himself could not explain 
it to Parliament. It is a monster which owes its deformities to an 
unhealthy parentage. 11 * 

How could the result be otherwise ? As I hare shown, Mr. Dibbs 
only fire years ago was one of the most passionate assailants of the 
fortress of Protection, and he had been gathering up his armament 
throughout a long life. There is no ground for believing that he has 
the faintest belief in Protection at the present moment. The framers 
of the proposed tariff have made it plain to all the world by their own 
handiwork that they have never studied the economic principles on 
which the genuine and intelligent Protectionist would seek to tese 
his policy. If you look for any earnestness of belief in the party, 
it must be sought, not among the so-called leader#, but in the 
obscurer and more ignorant of their followers. It may be asked, on 
what ground did these men desert the cause of Free Trade if they had 
no belief in Protection ? The answer is not very remote. With the 
Government benches occupied by Free Traders, a new ground for 
opposition had to be discovered, and “ encouragement to native 
industry was nearest at hand. The case of Mr. Bibbs affords a 
striking illustration. The general election of 1887 sent a two-third 
majority of Free Traders into Parliament, but not to support Mr. 
Bibbs ; and Mr. Bibbs, within a few weeks after the delivery of his 
glowing, jpree Trade speeches from which 1 have quoted, found him- 
self in a condition of isolation in the new House. He could, not 
merge himself in the large Free Trade majority which did not want 
him, and had no sympathy with his general views ; and the shattered 
opposition was, for the most part, Protectionist. He tried first, as 
has been several times explained by Mr. 13. It. Wise, to detach 
members from the Free Trade side to form a new party against the 
Parkes Ministry ; and, failing in that beautiful intrigue, he went 
bodily and boldly over to the Protectionists. Throughout the Eighties 
much noise had been made in some of the country electorates in the 
name of Protection . On the borders the action of the neighbouring 
colonies in taxing our produce, if offered to their markets, provoked 
a strong feeling of irritation amongst the settlers, and they cried out 
for Ketaliation rather than for Protection. If the bolder members who 
support what they call Protection for these unsatisfactory . reasons 
were removed from the Assembly, they would take with them the 
Protectionist majority. In some other districts where the means for 
the 44 diffusion of useful knowledge ’* are not so widespread as Dr. 
Birkbeck and Lord Brougham three score years ago hoped they 
would be everywhere, the Protectionist craze has found some accept- 
ance among the weak and illiterate, on some delusive hope that 
it will open better avenues of employment for their children. v Of 
course, these unsatisfied cries and restless hopes made most commotion 
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in bad times ; and certain of our politicians, whose ambitions are 
largely in excess of their capacities, jumped to the conclusion that 
“ Protection was coming.’' Because it was thought that u Protection 
was coming," gentlemen lost no time in turning their coats, . and 
going out to meet the treacherous goddess. But the people of New 
South Wales have not abated in their attachment to the cause of 
Free Trade, which will be made manifest in the next appeal to the 
ballot-box. 

1 will now briefly examine the tariff proposals submitted to the 
Legislative Assembly. The Treasurer's speech in submitting them 
occupies twenty- four closely printed columns in the oflicial report. I 
heard the speech, and I have carefully gone through the report; and 
the following are the only passages that have any remote reference to 
the subject in hand, or that offer any explanation of the Bill. Nor 
were Mr. See's deficiencies supplied by any other Minister : 

“ The grass will be just as green undfrr the policy we propose as it has 
been under Free Trade. 

***** 

“We have not hesitated to call our policy by its proper name. We say 
that ic Ls Protection, and we believe that it will benefit the people. 

* * * * * 

“ If we can benefit the producing classes, and can at the same time create 
a larger circulation of money, it must have a beneficial effect upon all classes. 

I maintain that under our policy our manufactures will thrive, amfthat an 
increased stimulus will lie given to our industries generally ; and that the 
htrge increase in our agricultural interest will operate most beneficially, not 
only to the producer, but to the consumer. The working man will earn 
more money, even if, according to lion, members opposite, he has to pay a. 
little more, ami he will be a great deal better off with money in hi* pocket 
than under the policy which has obtained for so many years. 

* ” * * * * 

“The duties which we arc collecting are not intended to pay for the 
j£*i,000,000 worth of public works already authorised, but are proposed for 
the purpose of constructing minor public works and earryingon the business 
of the country in a satisfactory manner. 

* * * * 

44 It is only fair to all concerned, 1 maintain, to ask for sufficient means, 
by the imposition of additional duties, to carry on the ordinary business of 
the country. 

***** 

44 1 maintain that the policy which wo have introduced is necessary for a 
new country. I have already said that i believe our pastoral, mineral, ami 
other natural industries will not diminish in the slightest degree ; hut that 
they will go on progressing,* so that we shall have full employment for our 
people, and great good will thereby result. 

***** 

44 1 am certain that within a year or two from the introduction of this 
policy such a stimulus will \jg given to all our industries that my hon. friend, 
the leader of the Opposition, will be compelled to take his stand m the Pro- 
tectionist ranks. What can possibly be the objection to a policy of this 
sort? First of all, we must have means to carry on; secondly, we believe 
that the result of the imposition of duties such as we propose will have tho 
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effect of encouraging a variety of useful industries, and that we shall have 
manufactures springing up in all directions, giving full employment to the 
people. 

* * * * * * 

“ I believe firmly that it will do good to the country ; that We shall have 
a ringing of hammers ; that we shall have plenty of work and good wages ; 
and that my hon. friend opposite, as a merchant, will largely participate in 
the benefit that will result. The farmer will get a fair price for his .produce, 
and will thus be able to pay the store-keoper, who, in his turn, will be able 
to pay the merchant in town. We shrill not hear so much lamentation* 
about depression.” 

* * * * * 

If the reader were to go through the affliction of reading the whole 
of the Treasurer’s speech, he would get no clearer grasg of its mean- 
ing than may be obtained from these extracts, which are, in fact, the- 
gems of its logic and lucidity. It will bp observed that though the 
new tariff is calculated by its authors to bring in something less than 
£1,000,000 annually, it is to ipeet the cost of u constructing minor 
public works,” it is to enable the Government “ to carry on the ordinary 
business of the country,” arid it is to bring about a state of things 
within a year where there will be u full employment for the people,” 
with “a variety of industries” and “ manufactures springing up in 
all directions.” 

The, second reading was moved on the 12th January ; the adoption 
of the report from the Committee of the Whole stands as an order 
of the day for the ! 0th February. The third reading, which pre- 
sents another battle-ground, has to come. When it escapes from the 
clutches of the Free Trade opposition in the Assembly, the Bill has 
to run the gauntlet in the Upper Chamber, where it will have to 
encounter strong hostility. It may or it may not become law by the 
time this article will be published in London. 

In the meantime, I propose to examine the tarilf as it now stands, 
after the latest touches of amendment in the Assembly. Anomalies 
is hardly the word for its defefcts. It is simply monstrous in its 
wanton and fruitless interference with trade, in its oppressive and 
heartless impingement upon the poor and helpless, and in its grotesque 
inadequacy for its avowed purposes. 

Schedule A imposes specific duties on a multitude of articles and 
commodities, extending from condensed milk to dynamite ; and in 
.addition to these a catalogue of “ luxuries ” is given which are subject 
to 15 per cent-, ad valorem. Of the specific “duties, I give the follow- 
ing as specimens : one penny per pound on arrowroot, baking ppwder, 
yeast, preserved milk, honey, starch, vegetables, mushrooms; sixpence 
per pound on chicory and coffee ; twopence per pound on butter and 
lard. Of the u luxuries” subject to 15 per cent., may be instanced 
silks, satins, kid gloves, velvets, gold and silver plate, porcelain, 
jewellery, precious stones, pictures, paintings, statuary. Schedule B 
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^imposes a duty of 10 per cent, cui valorem on all imports not 
enumerated in Schedule * A Just referred to, or in Schedule 0, which 
contains the Free list. 

In the Committee many amendments were tried, chiefly to place 
articles on the Free list, and on one night as many as a dozen 
divisions Vere taken, but with no success. A motion to place* 
“ eggs * on the Free list was negatived by 41 to 32 ; u portable 
engines” was negatived by 42 to 28; “ printing machines,” by 3& 
to 32 ; “ hosiery,” by 37 to 36. One member had the hardihood to 
move that li bread and water v be placed on the Free list, but the 
Chairman declined to receive “ water,” on the ground that it waa 
calculated to ipake a farce of the proceedings, and on appeal to the 
Chair, this ruling was sustained by Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding 
that hundreds of tons of water are imported from South Australia 
into Broken Hill alone. a Bread,” however, was put by the Chair- 
man, and a majority of 42 to 28 decided to tax it. 

This glance will suffice to show how abortive the new tariff must 
prove to effect the objects at which its authors profess to aim, and 
how certain it is to lead to fraud and smuggling. A more extended 
glance would reveal a series of petty impositions which would out- 
rival Sydney Smith's satirical catalogue, beginning witli the lace on 
the cradle and ending with the nails in the coffin. But this wonder- 
ful tariff, according to the quotations I have given from the Treasurer, 
is to bring into existence a variety of new industries, to cause 
manufactures to spring up in all directions, to give employment to 
everybody, and at the same time to meet the cost of minor public 
works, and to produce revenue for carrying on the ordinary business 
of the country. And for this wild, incoherent fiscal monstrosity, 
Mr. Dibbs, not profiting in the least by t his provious blunders, has 
elected to disjoint the constitutional order of public business, to keep 
Parliament sitting under monthly Supply Bills, and to consummate 
his work by a majority got together by the methods I have indicated. 
The verdict of the last election was much confused by the diverse 
courses taken by scheming politicians on the great question of 
Federation; but, however that uncertain verdict may be interpreted, 
it waa not in favour of Protection. The colony of New South 
Wales has made such steady progress in comparison with her neigh- 
bours* tinder her old settled policy, that no clear-headed sensible man 
would dream of its reversal. In point of fact, the noisiest of our 
Protectionists have tried Victoria, and have come to ns with a surfeit 
of the trial. One gentleman, a great advocate of Protection #deft 
Melbourne for Sydney, where he has become rich as a rope manu- 
facturer ; and the new tariff puts a duty of £3 per ton on imported 
rope* to enable him to grow richer. 

But we have to account for the undoubted majority of votes in the 
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Assembly which support the Dibbs-Barton tariff. It has been* 
denounced as “ accidental ” ; but, accidental or not, it is there. I 
have already explained the position of the Border representatives, 
and the feeling of irritation and resentment among the Border popu- 
lation provoked by the tariffs of the other colonies. The bajlot-box 
in those districts gives a result which is interpreted in* favour of 
Protection, while in reality it has been produced by causes with 
which Protection has had little to do. But the conspicuous deter- 
mining force in making the majority in support of the new tariff is 
the Labour Party, many of whom, as working-class Protectionists, 
got elected by Free Trade votes, on the solemn agreement u to sulk 
the fiscal issue ” in favour of legislative measures needed by the working 
classes. These men, it is reported by their fellows, broke away from 
the decision of the majority of their party in caucus, and went over to 
the Ministerial side when the tariff was brought forward. It is 
alleged that most of them would have had no chance of election but 
for the Free Trade voters among the working classes, whom they 
have betrayed. At the General Election, in the middle of 1891, the 
entire electorate of the colony was thus distributed by the aggregate 
of the polls: 

Members. Voters. 


Free Traders 48 representing 80,200 * 

Protectionists 60 „ 00,300 

Labour Members 30 „ 08,000 

Independents ...... 7 „ 13,000 


141 234,100 

Nearly all the large electorates, such as the metropolitan divisions, 
return Free Traders, while the Protectionists have to depend upon the 
small and remote constituencies for their strength. In the last 
election, Mr. Dibbs himself stood for South Sydney — which returns 
four members — but he was left sixth candidate on the poll. One of 
the Sydney morning papers gave the result of the polling in the 
General Election as under 90,344 Ministerial votes (Parkes, 
premier) ; 63,539 Opposition votes (Dibbs, leader) ; 75,765 Labour 
votes ; 8,849 Independent votes. It was calculated by persons out- 
side existing parties that the seven u Independents,” and the majority 
of the Labour party, would side with the Government of the time {now 
out of office). Another proof of the absence of definite purpose or 
political consistency in the present Parliament on the fiscal question 
is supplied by its action on a motion submitted by Mr. Henry 
Copland, one of the new Ministers, on the 2nd September last. Mr. 
Copeland moved that “ Import duties should be levied on such articles 
as enter into competition with our own manufactures” and that “ Pro- 
tective duties should be collected on all agricultural produce sent into 
our markets from abroad.” This motion was .defeated, first by 
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j&mendi$Lent changing its character— ayes 60, noes 49 — and finally 
by rejection in its amended form — ayes 47, noes 62, Twelve 
members who voted adversely in these divisions, including Mr. 
Edmund Barton, are now voting steadily in support of a tariff 
prescribed by the resolutions so rejected only five months ago. 

In the event of this nondescript tariff becoming law, the wa$fc of 
confidence in its stability will keep men from investing money under 
its mock shield of Protection, and the next election, let it come 
whenever it may, will repeal it. 

Henry Pabkes. 



ARCHBISHOP WALSH AND THE 
CONVENT SCHOOLS. 


A RCHBISHOP WALSH is a born controversialist. Ilis Grace 
has a lofty contempt for all opponents* allied to the most 
profound belief in his cause — whatever it may happen to be. In 
addition to these most admirable qualifications, two more, of a de- 
cidedly questionable character, must be placed to his credit. He is 
wonderfully skilled in the art of dodging a tight corner, and, if I 
may say so, is not over-particular in liis methods of attack or defence. 
For several months I have had the misfortune to realise all this in my 
own person; for, so late as September last, having addressed my 
constituents in South Tyrone on the question of primary education, 
Dr. Walsh has since that date been pouring out the vials of his 
wrath and scorn upon my head. This episcopal mitrailleuse has been 
shot forth from the pulpit and the platform, from the daily press 
and from the monthly magazine. Many people in Ireland have been 
keenly interested as well as greatly amused, whilst others have been 
content to ask what it all meant. The longest lane, however, must 
have a turning-point. The Archbishop is a busy man, and I am not 
permitted to eat the bread of idleness. So in this article I propose, 
eo far as I am concerned, to close this prolonged controversy. In com- 
mencing his article on the Irish Convent Schools,* Dr. Walsh 
says : — ' 

44 Repeatedly during the recent Parliamentary recess, the Convent 
“National Schools of Ireland have been, made the object of a sustained and, 
indeed, virulent attack by that prominent representative of Ulster 
Unionism, Mr. T. W. Russell.” ‘ 

And, after much more to the same effect, the Archbishop proceeds to 
vindicate the schools in question, first of all against the ordinary 
* Sec Contemporary Review for March 1802. 
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National Schools. The whole article is, indeed, a perfect sample of 
what I venture, without disrespect, to call Dr. -Walsh's method. 
Daring the recess I addressed my constituents twice on the. educa- 
tion question. I do not recognise this as any offence. It is a public 
•question in which the Protestants of Ulster are keenly interested, 
•and upon which their representatives in Parliament have been too 
long silent. But I entirely deny the charge brought against me by 
the Archbishop in regard to the Convent Schools. Here are the only 
words I applied to these establishments in the addresses referred to. 
Speaking at Moy, on September 24, I said : — ^ 

‘•The National Board of Education lias, undo* Sir Patrick Keenan's 
guidance, been rapidly travelling in this (?>., a denominational) direction. 
Under a system of .Results Fees for wliat is called ‘ Industrial Education,* 
but which really means the degradation of literary instruction, the making 
of ecclesiastical embroidery and the carving of crucifixes, con vents are 
being handsomely endowed out of the jHihlic revenue.” - Daily 
• September 2ft, 1801. 

Again, in the course of an addres3 at Fintonft, on January 26 of 
the current year, I referred to Dr. Walsh's criticism pf my speech at 
Moy, and said : — 

4< In September las»t l delivered an address to my constituents at Moy. 
On that occasion J dealt with this diilicult question of education in a 
manner which, however it may have satisfied those 1 represent, did not 
satisfy Dr. Walsh. No doubt that was a great misfortune, but it is one I 
can afford to bear. Dr. Walsh has since that date honoured me with three 
speeches in <oply to my deliverance at Moy. He has wasted a large number 
of adjectives upon me. In one of these speeches I am accused of having 
insulted the nuns. Do not bo alarmed, gentlemen. This is only I >i*. Walsh’s 
way of putting the fact that 1 hold the nuns to be untrained and in- 
different teneliors, and that llu v Convent Schools are inferior to the Model 
♦Schools.” 

These words constitute what Archbishop Walsh calls “ a sustained, 
and indeed, virulent attack’* upon the Convent National Schools. It 
is quite true that in defending the Model Schools from the Arch- 
bishop’s attack, which might with perfect accuracy be called 
“sustained and virulent,*’ I dealt with the results of the two classes 
of school. But inasmuch as I was defending the Model Schools, and 
merely quoted figures from ofiicial returns, 1 could hardly be charged 
•with attacking the Convent Schools, much less of insulting the nuns. 

But what I desire to point out first of ali is that in his Contem- 
porary article, Dr. Walsh lias adroitly and cleverly changed, at least, 
part of his ground. In all T have said or written upon the education 
question, I never once made any comparison between the Convent and 
the ordinary National Schools. Archbishop Walsh knows this as well 
as I do. And, in making the comparison which forms the staple of 
His Grace’s article, he is simply executing a retreat from a position 
found to be untenable. The warfare in Ireland between Dr. Walsh 
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and myself was as to the relative merits of the Convent and the 
Model Schools. Nor did I institute even this comparison. His 
Grace, in the pursuit of an occupation, which seems to be at once "a 
sacred duty and a never-ending delight, has for years been engaged 
in a systematic attack upon the Model Schools. Speaking quite 
recently at King’s Inns-street Convent School, Dublin, Dr. Walsh 
claimed a complete superiority for the Convent Schools. He gave 
iignres purporting to support the claim, and beyond all doubt the 
figures proved a slightly higher percentage of passes in the Con- 
ventual and Monastic Schools over even the Model Schools. But* 
satisfactory as the figures appeared to be, it was my duty to examine 
them, and to show the reading and thinking public that things are 
not always what they seem to be. Accordingly, and having been 
directly challenged, I was able to show that a “ pass ” in a Convent 
School was one thing, and a (i pass ” in a Model School something 
entirely different. 

In the first place almost 50 per cent., or nearly fifty out of every 
hundred children attending the Convent Schools, were either infants 
or children of tender years in the first or junior class. In the Model 
Schools —which are practically high-class Elementary Schools — the 
facts were entirely different; — the percentage of infants and children 
of tender years being only 1 9 as against 47 in the Convent Schools. 
Eliminating the infants from each class of school, I proved by 
remorseless figures that the Archbishop’s contention was untenable,* 
and that the Convent Schools could not be compared with those Model 
establishments that have long been the pride of the Irish Educational 
system. - 

The Archbishop, having instituted the comparison between the 
Convent and the Model Schools, now runs away from it, and 
covers his retreat by a fresh comparison with schools which were 
not once mentioned in the discussion — viz,, the ordinary National 
Schools ! This, I repeat, is a fair sample of the Archbishop's method 
of conducting controversy. And he covers, or attempts to cover, his 
retreat by scattering charges of ignorance and virulence against his 
opponent. But Dr. Walsh may rely upon it that what I have 
ventured to call his method of controversy is better understood by 
Irish educationists than it was when I first had the misfortune to 
differ with him. 

So much for the Archbishop's main position in the CONTEMPORARY. 
Let me further illustrate what one has to meet when he differs with 
His Grace on this question. The Bill now before the House to u im- 
prove National Education in Ireland " proposes to enact compulsory 
attendance at schools in Irish corporate towns. Mr. Jackson, on 

* See Dally Express January 27 , 18 ) 2 , 
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# the motion for leave to introduce the Bill, made a very dear and 
persuasive speech. In the debate which followed, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
Mr.r Maurice Healy, Col. Nolan, and Mr, John O’Connor were 
amongst the Nationalists who spoke favourably of the Bill. It is 
quite true that they deplored the continued exclusion of the Christian 
Brothers*’ Schools from all the advantages of the National system. 
TheBe schools are excluded just as the schools of the Church Educa- 
tion Society are excluded because they are sectarian schools, and 
decline to conform to the rules of the National Board. Mr. McCarthy 
and his friends reserved, and very properly reserved, all detailed 
criticism of the Government measure until the Bill was printed'. But 
not one word dropped from the lips of any Irish member during the 
debate calculated to show that the Irish Nationalists disapproved of 
Mr. Balfour’s principle of “ modified compulsion/’ But what has 
happened ? The debate on the introduction of the Bill was adjourned. 
And before the Bill was printed, and without w r aiting to acquaint 
himself with its details, Archbishop Walsh proceeded to Arklow on 
Sunday the 6th of March, and there delivered himself of a violent 
attack upon Mr. Jackson s proposals. Here is a brief extract from 
this speech taken from the National ]*tr of March 7. Dealing 
with the modified form of compulsion in the Bill, llis Grace said : 

“Your call upon inn to come here to-day is the answer of Arklow to the 
slur that now is being put upon our country. 1 am sure you have read alxnit 
it in the newspapers. They talk of passing an Act of Parliament to force 
you to do your duty by your children in sending them to school. Well, I 
take it that you meet that insult — for it is a gross insult- by proclaiming 
publicly by your presence here to-day that you need no Act of the British 
Legislature to teach you your duties as Christian parents, anil that not only 
are you ready to do your duty in sending your children to school, but that 
you are ready, ns you were always ready, to put your hands in your pockets 
to contribute towards the building of schools for them to go to. 1 call this 
project of compulsory education an insult to the Irish people (applause). 
Beyond all question, that is what it comes to. At the present moment 
Ireland and her people, especially the fathers and the mothers of the children 
of Ireland, stand upon their trial before the bar of public opinion, and before 
a hostile majority in the British Parliament at Westminster, on the dis 
graceful charge tlmt, so utterly forgot fid have Irish parent s become of the 
teachings of religion, and so utterly neglectful have they show n themselves 
of that elementary duty of a parent, the duty of seeing to the education oi 
his child, that nothing short of an appeal to British law (ran now bo of effect 
to force them to the discharge of this essential duty. I call it a disgraceful 
charge (applause). Surely it is so. Guilty or not guilty of it as you may 
be, the charge, at all events, that is laid against you is one of the most dis- 
graceful that could be laid at the doors of any Christian people.” 

When I read this speech I rubbed my eyes. But what must have 
been the feelings of Mr. Balfour — not to speak of Mr. Jackson— 
seeing that the real author of the “ modified compulsion ” of the Bill 
was Archbishop Walsh ! Speaking in Dublin at the National Teachers' 
Congress in 1890 His Grace said; 
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“ The fourth resolution raises the vitally important question of compulsory ^ 
attendance. Personally I am strongly in favour of a reasonable- measure of 
compulsion. I note that the resolution to l>e proposed on- the subject is 
most carefully worded. It speaks of a system of compulsory attendance 
adapted to tho peculiar circumstances of the country. The meeting is, of 
course, aware that the question is a delicate one surrounded by many 
culties. In expressing my personal concurrence in the proposal I must fc&y 
I limit that concurrence to the case of a city such as Dublin, or of large 
towns and cities, if there be any such similarly circumstanced.” 5 1 

Talk about somersaults — what in tho history of politics can be 
compared to this? We shall probably never know the real" and 
secret history of Mr. Balfour's educational proposals. But so far as 
the principle of compulsion is concerned it is clear that the right hon. 
gentleman took his cue from the Archbishop. Speaking at Moy on 
the 24th of September last I said : 

“ Mr. Balfour proposes next session to bring in a Bill to make the system 
of education free and compulsory. I am in favour of both propositions. 
But there ought to be no half measures. If education is to be free and 
compulsory the law should apply to the whole country. Archbishop Walsli 
does not want this. He wants compulsion in cities and towns only. I 
hold that this is putting the cart before the horse. There is less education 
in the rural districts than in tho cities. Jf compulsion is required anywhere 
as an educational measure it is more required in the country than in the 
towns. In a word, 1 desire to say that, under the guise of a Bill to make 
education compulsory, we must not have a measure leaving out three-fourths 
of tho country and benefiting mainly the conventual and monastic schools 
in cities and towns.” 

These words were tittered long before any idea of Mr. Balfour's 
proposals obtained publicity. Let them be read in the light of Mr. 
Jackson's Hill, and it will be apparent that I was combating no idle 
dream. But what had Dr. Walsh to say to this speech ? Speaking 
at Howth on October 10, 1891 — a fortnight after my meeting at 
Moy — tho Archbishop calmly declared in reference to compulsion that 
I had “invented an attitude ” for him, and that he had no intention 
by any further words to give me fresh ground for misrepresentation ! 
Had His Cl race forgotten his speech at the Congress in 1890 ? I in- 
vented no attitude for him on compulsion. He explained clearly and 
tersely what his views were. And, logic and fact, having alike, been 
set aside by the Government to meet them, Archbishop Walsh calmly 
proceeds to Arklow to throttle his own child. Well may perplexed 
strangers look on and wonder. But to all those who keep their eves 
open in Ireland the thing is plain and clear enough. As I have said, 
the secret history of Mr. Balfour’s proposals will probably never be 
known. But 1 take it that Archbishop Walsh and his friends would 
have accepted the principle of {< modified compulsion ” had the Govern- 
ment measure covered concessions on other points. Had the Bill 
interfered with the Model Schools ; had it broken down the fundamental 
principle of the National Board by admitting the sectarian schools of 
the Christian Brothers to the advantages of the National System of 
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» Education ; had it denominationalised the schools where the attend- 
ance is confined to the children of one creed I think it highly 
probable we should have heard nothing about this fresh u insult to 
Ireland/’ this odious u slur upon a Christian people ” and all the rest 
^>>^.rqhbishop Walsh's tirade at Arklow. Indeed, in such a case, I 
am quite certain we Should have had Dr* Walsh stepping t$> the front 
and claiming the paternity of the scheme. All along I have feared 
some such concessions would be made, and until the Dill emerges from 
committee I shall not be sure of anything. But if they have not 
been made I am quite clear that the proceedings in the House of 
Commons last August on the Training Colleges Bill have had much to 
do with the firmness of the Government. Upon the occasion in ques- 
tion- a small, but composite majority, of Conservatives, Liberal 
Unionists, and Radicals defeated Mr. Balfour’s bill. The Training 
College was a mere out work of the National system. But we held 
then, and we were right, that the road to the citadel lay that way. 
The Archbishop’s position on compulsion is another sample of his 
method in controversy. 

Once more let us see Dr. Walsh at his best. All through our con- 
troversy I have steadily maintained that to concede the Roman Catholic 
claims on primary education would bo to establish a real and cruel 
Protestant grievance. My case has been that the National system of 
education, founded in 1S ; 31, and which has rendered priceless service 
to the country, was established as a non-sectarian system.. The 
Roman Catholic Bishops have done their very best in the past to 
destroy this the main principle of the National Board. They have 
so far succeeded, and are now labouring for the enforcement of a 
principle which would make it impossible for Protestant children in 
remote districts of the south and west to receive secular education 'in 
the State schools, unless combined with what is called u the Catholic 
atmosphere.” “ Not at all,” says Archbishop Walsh. This is only 
one of Mr. Russell’s wild, reckless, and ignorant statements. We only 
ask that the Catholic atmosphere shall prevail in those schools where 
the attendance is exclusively Catholic.” Just so. And it sounds so 
reasonable. But, like a good many of I)r. Walsh’s educational 
theories, it has only to be. touched, and it falls to pieces. Let us see 
how this episcopal plan would work. I take a small town in any 
southern or western county. The attendance at the National School 
is exclusively Catholic. In fact, there are no Protestants in the town 
or neighbourhood. Under Dr. Walsh’s plan the walls of this school 
would be hung round with Roman Catholic (of course Dr. Walsh and 
Sir John Gorst would call them Christian) emblems. There would 
be an altar in the school, and the priest would be at liberty to do 
pretty much as he liked in regard to religious education. And why 
not? it may be asked. I could give more than orm answer; but I 
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confine myself to one. Suppose there comes to this town a bank- 
manager, a station-master, an exciseman, or even a policeman, who is 
a Protestant, and who has a family. Where are these children to be 
educated? Bear in mind, the National or State school is the only 
school in the place. It is quite clear these children ought to be attp 
to attend the State school, maintained as it is obt of public "funds. 
The parents of these children are taxpayers ; they are citizens. Aqd 
no bishop or priest ought to be able to impose conditions in regard to 
the education of the children of such people. I shall, doubtless, be 
told of the conscience clause. Well, without saying what I know to 
be true even under the present system, I prefer the National system 
of education, under which all creeds can be, and arc being, taught 
without danger to their faith. But even were this point conceded 
what then? Does anybody imagine that the bishops would stop 
there ? Not a bit of it. I notice that the Roman Catholic authorities 
in Montreal recently forbade Catholic children to attend mixed schools.* 
What, 1 ask, would immediately follow any such concession as that 
demanded by Dr. Walsh ? There are nearly 4000 mixed schools in 
Ireland ; but in 2000 of these the minority does not exceed eight per 
cent. How long would it bo before the bishops discovered the tyranny 
of a system that allowed a small minority to tyrannise over a large 
majority ? Not a year would elapse before their lordships would be 
in full cry. In fact, the thin edge of the denominational wedge 
having been inserted, it would be a mere matter of driving it home. 
I beg to assure the Archbishop that the advocates of mixed education 
quite appreciate his position. They do not mistake his demand. We 
are. indeed, lost in admiration at the speciousness of the plea, as well 
as the arguments so adroitly used jto further it. But, convinced as 
we are that the mixed system of education is the only one possible in 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, we prefer to be guided in our 
attitude by some of His Grace's predecessors rather than by himself. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Walsh's confident argument in favour of the 
superiority of the Convent Schools, and of the under-payment of the 
nuns as teachers, I still have something to say. The Archbishop is 
sure of his ground. Let us examine it. Why do the nuns appear to 
be underpaid — v.r., paid less than the teachers of other National 
Schools ? Dr. Walsh does not explain. But the explanation lies 
on the surface. These ladies are paid mainly by capitation grant. 
The ordinary teachers are paid by class salary. Why the difference 
of system? It is this difference in treatment which makes the 
difference in the payment. And the only apparent reason why these 
ladies do not rank as classified teachers and receive their class salaries 
is because they will not submit to the necessary examination. That 


See Times , Feb 9, 1892. 
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this is no question of principle is proved by the fact that there are 
twenty-five Convent Schools paid by classification, and where the 
nuns have qualified for class salaries. The mere fact that the great 
majority of these ladies. do not submit themselves for examination 
deposes of the assertion that they are efficient teachers merely 
because they have received the ordinary young lady's' education 
before entering upon their duties. So long as they refuse to be 
trained or classified as teachers, so long I am entitled to say 
they are u untrained and indifferent teachers.” By training and 
classification their incomes would at once be raised. What right has 
Archbishop Walsh to demand privileges and exemptions for this class 
of teachers ? In my opinion, the Board of Education went a very 
long way when it admitted schools taught under such conditions to 
the advantages of the National system. But Archbishop Walsh 
points to the marked superiority of these Convent Schools over the 
ordinary National Schools. What then ? As I have pointed out, 
my controversy with Dr. Walsh lias not- been on the rival merits of 
the Convent and the ordinary National Schools. These schools have 
not been once referred to. The controversy took place upon the 
merits of the Convent and the Model Schools. The Archbishop says 
that I condemn the Convent Schools because the teachers are “ un- 
trained and indifferent.” <f But look,” His Crace says, “ at their 
superiority over the National Schools.” So far as the excellence 
of education is to be proved by u passes,” and I shall have a 
word to say upon this point later on, Dr. Walsh holds the field. 
But it in no way affects the position I took in defence of the 
Model Schools. The reason why so many of the National Schools 
are defective is that the teachers are in the same plight as the nuns — 
i*c. t they are untrained. And whether the teacher be a nun or an 
ordinary servant of the Board I hold training to be a necessity, and 
the want of it a grave defect. Teaching is a profession. Here and 
there, as in the case of Mrs. Barrett, at Kings' Inns-street, who has, 
as Dr. Walsh acknowledges, a system of her own, there are those who . 
possess a natural and striking gift of imparting knowledge. But 
these cases are comparatively rare. And in view of the Archbishop’s 
own efforts to promote training colleges I cannot think he means to 
assert that training is of no account. But there are two points in 
regard to the Convent Schools I should like to deal with. Arch- 
bishop Walsh lays great stress on “ passes.” A teacher in one of our 
largest National Schools writes to me thus : — 

“ Permit me to suggest that it would bo well to have a clause in the 
Education Bill to compel all children who qualify hy attendance to he present 
on the day appointed for Results Examination by the Inspector. Schools 
where there is to be a big show of passes at examination exclude all doubt- 
ful cases. Suppose 1 have one hundred qualified- hy attendance pupils and 
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a neighbouring schoolmaster lias the same number. . But mv neighbour 
excludes ten poorly prepared or doubtful pupils, and only gets ninety exam- 
ined, whilst 1 get one hundred examined, viz,, all that have qualified for 
examination. And suppose eighty pupils pass in each case, then my neigh- 
bour has eighty-eight percent, and I would only have eighty per cent. This 
is something like what is clone in Convent Schools and gives the average per 
cent, at examinations over the ordinary schools. In ordinary schools all 
pupils that qualify by attendance are examined. In convents a number are 
excluded in order to get a good examination, and so secure the term 
‘excellent,’ and with it the grant of twelve si fillings per head instead of a 
lower capitation grant if the examinations were poor, you will find that 
the number of pupils examined in ordinary National Schools is above the 
average attendance, and that the number examined in Convent Schools is 
mticli below the average attendance.” 

Another teacher of great experience writes : 

“ There are rumours that the Convent Schools are not above resorting to 
devices to secure a favourable report, such as presenting those pupils only* 
ill whom they have confidence, the other, happening to be absent outlie day 
of examination. The capitation payment, is made, not on those present at 
the examination, but on the average attendance of the quarter.” 

I have no means of testing the statements thus made. But if they 
can be tested by a Parliamentary Return showing the number who 
qualify for examination in each class of school, and the number who 
are actually examined, I think the Government ought to grant it. 

But in addition to my scepticism as to the “ passes,” there is 
another peculiarity of the Convent Schools — viz., the number of 
teachers employed. The popular idea is that these schools are ex- 
clusively taught by nuns. This is not the case. There is a perfect 
army of unclassod teachers in these establishments. I take six 
Convent Schools in Dublin and six National Schools in Belfast by way 
of comparison in this respect : 


Bnbliu Convent Schools. 


Average At tendance. 

Teachers. 

K ing’s J 1 1 iiN-street 


7 'IS 

41 

Manor Street 


402 

10 

Gardiner Street 


985 

20 

Baldoyle 


Kill 

5 

Lucan . 


I W 

10 

Cabra . 


114 

7 



2017 

105 

Belfast National Schools. 


Average Attendance. 

Teachers. 

Model Schools 


. 1041 

;>2 

Campbells Row 


257 

0 

Montgomery Street 


100 

0 

St. Josephs . 


517 

25 

Largymoro . , 


. 244 

7 

Vishmvick Place . 


2 CO 

7 



2515 

73 


\ bave taken these schools at random from the Parliamentary 
Return. A closer examination, however, of the Return establishes. 
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the fact tliat the Convent Schools have a great excess of teachers over 
* the other schools. The fact that many of these teachers are of an inferior 
class does not matter so much, seeing that 50 per cent, of the attend- 
ance at the Convent Schools is composed of infants and very young 
children. And in this connection it must not be forgotten that the 
convents have resources to call upon, and are not solely dependent 
upon the aid received from the State. 

Finally, on this head Dr. Walsh parades the reports on these Con- 
vent Schools by several Protestant inspectors in tlio year 18G4. Did 
His Grace ever hear of Inspector Sheridan's report ? Will he tell us 
what happened it, and how the inspector fared ? Why does he not 
quote it ? 

When Dr. Walsh carries his case further, and attacks the Model 
Schools, his method becomes once more apparent. He drops now all 
idea of a full comparison of the two classes of schools. And instead 
of this comparison a general statement is made, and a school of 
each fclass picked out for comparison. Now, in one of the speeches I 
delivered, and to which the Archbishop takes so much exception, 1 
gave the facts as to each class of school. Tiny are to be found at 
pp. 387-303 of the Report of the Education Commission for 1800. 
The first fact I desire to place on record is this— -that when Dr. 
Walsh compares the Convent with the Model Schools, he is comparing 
institutions that are essentially different. In tlio Convent Schools the 
infants and children of tender years constitute 47 per cent, of the 
total attendance. At the Model Schools the infants and very 
young children only count 10 per cent. Dr. Walsh parades the 
iC passes” in the Convent Schools, and triumphantly shows that 
the Convent Schools beat even these high class Schools. Passes in 
what, may I respectfully ask ? The Archbishop refuses to see it. 
But, after all, passes in an Infant School are not quite the same 
thing as passes in a superior Elementary School. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the Education Commissioners enable us to gauge the merits of 
the two classes of schools, win us the infants. And when Archbishop 
Walsh is deprived of his infants and very young children the facts 
come out in a totally different form. Here they are : 

Model Schools. 

Percentage of Pupils Examined in each Class to the Total Number 
Examined in all the Classes. 


Percentage in 

I nfants’ grade . 

J W) 


Cl, IKS X. . . 

K’2 


„ 11. 

IK* 

?» 

„ III. . . 

13*2 

>? 

„ IV. . . 

11*0 


.. v. 

L'.VT 

V * 

» VL. 

ia-a 


100 
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Here are the same figures for 
Percentage in Infants’ 

31 ft 

ft ft 

it fJ 

ff tf 

ff ff 

if ff 


the Convent Schools 


grade . 

• 


a* l 

Class I. . 



UVl 

„ n. . 



13*6 

„ m. • 



11*5 

„ IV. • 



9*3 

„ v. . 



3 '21 

„ vr. . 



6*3 


100 


A. mere glance at these figures must convince any one that the 
schools are so essentially different that they cannot be compared. 
The convents, have the infanta, and in all the advanced classes take a 
low place. The Model Schools have a small percentage of infants, 
but move steadily up with the advanced classes. The teaching 
is, in fact, on a totally different plane. I repeat it’ is absurd to 
compare the passes of Convent with those of Model Schools. It is fair 
to contrast the Convent with the ordinary National School, because 
the raw material operated upon is the same. But eliminating the 
infants here are the figures for the Model' and Convent Schools. 


General Attract of Answering. 



Model Schools. 

Convent Schools 

Heading . » 

97*3 

96*6 

Writing . 

97-5 

97*7 

Arithmetic 

89-fi 

87*6 

Spelling . 

89-1 

84*4 

< Ininmiar . 

7«V2 

72*9 

Geography 

80*6 

70*9 

Agriculture 

71*f> 

... i>2*7 

Book-keeping 

81*7 

717 

Needlework 

95*2 

94*0 


Not even in needlework do the convents have the advantage here. 
It is no answer to this to pick out one Convent School and compare 
it with .one of the Model Schools. The results are no doubt excep- 
tionally good at the King’s Inns-street Convent School where the 
teaching staff is abnormally large. And in Mrs. Barrett the Arch- 
bishop apparently has found a lady with a real genius for teaching. 
But one swallow does not make a summer. And the two systems 
must be judged as a whole. As to the expenditure on the Model 
Schools compared with the cost of the Conventual establishments, 
the Archbishop appears to forget that the Model Schools are estab- 
lishments for the training of teachers as well as Elementary Schools. 
And when allowance is made for this, the cost of these schools is not 
excessive. 

In regard to the Dunmanway School the Archbishop has 
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missed the real point of my argument* I said, in effect, that the 
* National Board ought not to endow a Convent School by a capitation 
.grant of 10s* to ruin their own Model School. Dr. Walsh says 
this is another attack on the Convent Schools, and that the grant 
is 12s. How does that fact affect my argument ? If the objection 
was t& 10$., is it lessened when the bribe is made into* 12$. ? 

I conclude this controversy by expressing the satisfaction felt by 
the supporters of the mixed and non-sectarian system of education in 
Ireland at the general character of the Government Education Bill* 
It was feared by many that an inroad would be m$,de on that system 
of education which has withstood the attacks of a packed Commission 
and the constant assaults of the Homan hierarchy. This danger is 
happily passed for the present. The Irish clerical party has met 
with a rebuff. And the cause of education has been saved from a 
great danger. 

T. W. Russell* 
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S HADY Truths — what does the phrase mean? It has a double 
aspect. It may and does mean something that is not at once 
apparent, something that does not make its way the moment it is started, 
something the natural man may even be disposed flatly to deny. With 
this warning beforehand, disputants are evidently entitled to great 
liberty. It is entirely within thcyight of every one to hesitate; to doubt, 
to question, to deny, all that may follow. And they may feel that 
•they are not only intellectually right, but are morally justified in this 
attitude of scepticism. They may probably rely on no scant measure 
of popular support. For it must bo admitted that these shady truths 
are shady in something more than the obscurity that interferes with 
their ready recognition. Besides not looking sound, they often don't 
look nice. They are in conflict with popular sentiment. But still 
if they are true they are true, and it becomes all the more necessary 
to insist upon them because they may be disliked. Take, for instance, 
the first of these shady truths I want to insist upon. It is — 

Saving, not spending, makes work for the workman. What 
nonsense ! It is opposed to common sense. The experience of every 
man shows it is false. It is only necessary to look around to get rid 
of this absurdity. We see a man given to spending — even, it may 
be, running through his fortune. He may not be doing much good to 
himself or to his family, and on that ground we may have to condemn his 
condubtjrbut as he sets his money flying so he sets workmen at work. 
All his extravagances involve the employment of others, sometimes 
perhaps on unworthy objects, sometimes on worthy, but that is neither 
here nor there,- and is beside the argument. Giving work is What we 
are talking about, and that the spender gives work is as clear as 
* A Lecture delivered at Liskeurd, January 26, 1692. 
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# noonday. Look at the other side* at the fellow who spends nothing, 
and saves as much as he can from year’s end to year’s end* No 
servants, no labourers, no tradesmen bless him. He lives without 
benefiting anybody, and if every one were like hhn, the workmen 
would have to go to the workhouse. This fir3t truth is shady, for it 
is untrue, and it Is shady, for it teaches men to be selfish instead of 
being generous, to be niggardly whore they should be liberal, to be 
grasping where they should partake with their fellows. 

Here is a coil to deal with, and how shall we begin ? I fancy my 
opponent a little flustered with astonishment and indignation at the 
crude fallacy I have put forward as a truth, with no more apology than 
is admitted in calling it a shady one ; and perhaps the best thing 
to do is to ask him to put aside for a few moments the too 
exciting proposition that has been launched, and to contemplate two 
lives spent side by side in the north of England a century or so ago. 
The illustration is not new, though I know not with whom it originated : 
but the argument involved in it seems relegated to the shade as soon 
as it is appreciated, and apparently it cannot be cited too often. The 
two were men of the highest rank, and the one had all the virtues 
and faults of his class and generation, lie kept a large house, 
with open-handed hospitality. A huge retinue of servants ministered 
to his pleasures. It is horses were famous, but more than his horses 
be loved his lighting cocks, the breed, pluck and combative tenacity of 
which excited his utmost enthusiasm. How he would have wondered 
could he have been persuaded* that from some capricious ground of 
cruelty another century would forbid to men the rapture of a cock- 
fight ! His cellars were worthy of his magnificence, and though his 
great grandson to-day may lament an income reduced by the interest 
of his mortgages, no one in his own time hesitated to liail him the 
friend as he was thq prince of the whole country-side, who kept the 
great social machine going by his munificence. Now turn to the 
other noble. He kept no house at all. A maid, or a couple of maids, 
sufficed to attend upon him. Neither pleasures of the field nor of the 
table .attracted him, and there was a good deal of grumbling at the 
loss of enjoyment, as well as of employment, which his own self- 
denial cost his neighbours. People said ho had a craze. He set 
himself to work, with his chosen friend and adviser, to construct a 
canal, which should be a great highway of trade in the north-west, 
and he saved every penny of his income to fulfil this project. The 
feat was accomplished, and remains an enduring ‘monument of his 
energy, and an equally enduring spring of profit and utility in the 
working of the industrial world. The saving of this duke created an enor- 
mous endowment for his family, but it provided also an ever- recurrent 
meansof employment for su ccessive generations of workmen. < orn paring, 
therefore, the two lives what have we to say ? Each commanded the means 
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of support of many lives, rind each — such is the first superficial view — 
used them, we may say expended them, as remuneration for services 
desired by him. Bat the services rendered to the one expired as 
they were rendered; the services desired by and rendered to the 
other left as their product the means, and something more than the 
means, of employment, an implement making work more productive 
and so inviting and repaying, even necessitating, the employment of 
workmen through an aftertime. What the one had he spent and it 
was gone. What the other had he employed, and saved by employ-* 
ment, and the result has again been a source of continuous employ- 
ment. He added, he created, and made, and may almost be said to 
have since maintained, a new line of work for workmen. As for the 
other, we have talked of his mortgages, and these represent an 
absolute destruction of what might have been abiding means of 
employment-something very like the reverse of the making of work 
for the workman, a loss and a permanent loss to the industrial com- 
munity. 

If these two lives can be taken as examples of saviug and 
spending, there would seem after all to be some ground for submitting 
the shady truth that saving not spending makes work for the work- 
man. Not a bit of it, says the objector. The Duke of Bridgewater's 
case was not a fair case of saving ; it is an illustration of the results 
of judicious expenditure. It proves nothing — not indeed that we 
need go so far to find an example of the same virtue. Haven't we 
had something like it in our own Cornwall, though, it may be said, on 
a smaller scale ? Haven’t we heard of a man in this county who 
gave himself up fifty or sixty years ago, not to make a canal but to 
construct a railway, running from sea to sea with a harbour at each 
eml for the trade he planned to develop ? llis faith and energy 
were akin to the Duke’s, and his memory deserves equal honour. 
But these are exceptional cases. If their saving lias been the 
constant means of making work for the workman, you cannot deduce 
from such instances support for the general proposition that saving 
as a rule must be credited with this result. Well, what is saviug as 
we understand it, and as it is practised by those who save to-day ? 
The miser who secretes his gold in a stocking cannot indeed be 
credited with much result from the action. He is no better than the 
spendthrift, he is indeed on all fours with him iu that what he does 
is exhausted in the first stroke ; and the only difference between 
them is that some one may find the miser’s gold after he has departed 
and attempt new uses with it. But this hoarding miser is not the 
saving mau of to-day. It is not with such that we are concerned. 
When a man saves nowadays, he turns his saving to account. He 
uses it. He makes it grow. He wants a return — it may be of 
profit, it may be of interest. If the former, he is obviously working 
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in the same spirit as the Duke of Bridgewater or Mr. Treffry. He 
may not construct a canal or make a railway, he may not open a 
mine or build a harbour ; no new enterprise may illustrate his large- 
mind'edness, but in the pursiiit of profit he is developing or conduct- 
ing some labour-sustaining industry, he means to keep it up, to turn 
it over again and again, to make it productive and reproductive, and 
though he may fail — for he may make mistakes in design, or his 
♦powers of performance may not be equal to his ambition — yet it is 
plain that in his method of saving what is at his disposal he is 
giving work to the workman which would not happen if he spent and 
exhausted the store he is saving and utilising. 

“ Yes, yes, that may be the case with him/ 1 is the answer, “ but 
how about the ordinary man who simply leaves his money to fructify 
at interest with his bankers ?” Let us then pursue his conduct, 
which may be taken as a type of all ordinary investors. He looks to 
get interest ; and those who take his money, and allow him interest, 
must look to making the interest they pay him and something more 
may be. But metal of itself does not grow bigger. “ When did 
friendship take a breed of barren metal of a friend ? ” says Antonio ; 
and the disdainful question of the Venetian is an echo of the judgment 
of one of the wisest of men. But, in spito of the authority of Aristotle, 
it is the fallacy of an incomplete analysis. As we go oil and on, we 
come at last upon the man whose conduct is an explanation of the 
puzzle how interest comes to be paid. The money is found at the last 
employed m obtaining some materials— implements, merchandise, com- 
modities, what may perhaps be shortly called usable tilings — which are 
used in co-operation with labour in the production or reproduction of 
something replacing the things used up, with a surplus. Saving by 
a mere investor presumes interest, and interest is at last traced to the 
reproductive use of usable things obtained through saving. It is true 
that, while saving generally operates as an actual addition to the stock 
of the world, sometimes it only rescues from destruction what would 
otherwise be destroyed without an equivalent; as, when it passes 
into the hands of a spendthrift, who gives in exchange some imple- 
ments of production lie cannot so readily eat up ; but whether it keeps 
the store undiminished or adds to it, it is saving which provides, 
maintains, and establishes work for the workman ; and the man who 
simply deposits his money in a bank at interest does as really and 
truly set the machine in motion as he who at first-hand devotes his 
savings to some enterprise of his own choice, conducted under his 
own superintendence and inspiration. So J revert to my shady 
truth, which I hold to be established. I would not have every one 
of the same opinion — at least all at once. Let it be tnrned over and 
over. It may be tested by the facts of life as they surround us. If 
in the end the doctrine is accepted, well ; if not, why the truth in 
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ahady, and I won’t complain. But in working up the proposition we 
have stumbled upon another shady truth* and here it is : 

Whatever seems to be laid by, what is really saved by those who 
save, is not money, but usable things. iSufc, before entering upon this, 
there are two observations which ought to be made by way of caution 
with respect to the proposition we have been investigating. In the 
first place, I have not been dealing at all with the moral question how 
far a man is at liberty to spend, and how far he is under an obligation 
to save. I have been tracing only the consequential operations of 
saving, which must, indeed, have a considerable bearing on the 
definition of moral duty in relation to it ; but I have abstained from 
any such application of the proposition sought to be established. 
Whether a particular man ought to save, and how much he ought to 
save, must be answered according to circumstances in each case. For 
my own part, J think it may reasonably bo held that, within certain 
limits, a man may spend for himself; and the practical question turns 
upon the ascertainment of these limits. I have not tried this task, 
and I must repeat the caution against its being supposed that I have. 
My second observation is akin to my first. The man who discovers 
that by saving he makes work for the workman is not entitled to 
plume himself on his virtue when he makes the discovery. It is 
the intent in the mind of the actor which determines the moral 
character of his action, and when a thing done produces consequences 
neither foreseen nor intended, the doer may felicitate himself on his 
hick, but not on his virtue. Saving may sometimes be a vice, how- 
ever happy the results. I leave it to casuists to work out the inquiry 
thus suggested. 

Now for the proposition that, whatever seems to be saved, it is not 
money but usable things (a very large phrase) that are really accu- 
mulates. There is one rough and ready way in which this may be 
tested. The inhabitants of this United Kingdom make enormous 
additions to their wealth every year. Mr. Giffcn has attempted an 
estimate of the average addition — a task of enormous difficulty 
because prices go up and down, and the thing that may be worth a 
certain sum to-day may be worth more or worth less this day twelve- 
month though absolutely unchanged in itself. It is as completely 
the same thing as is possible with human creations, but the selling 
price changes. However, Mr. Giffen has made out that in the conrse 
of ten years, 1875 to 1885, the wealth of the nation increased from 
£8,500,000,000 to £10,000,000,000, or let us say at least £150,000,000 
a year. But what has been the increase in the money within our 
borders ? Substantially there has been no increase at ail, it is even 
possible that it may have diminished. The estimates which bankers 
and statisticians put forward nowadays of the coin we possess are 
certainly less than they used to bo. Great additions have been made 
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•to the, stock of things, none to the stock, of money. Even he iyho 
has never consciously changed the character of his savings* .whope 
surplus income has been surplus money and has been deposih^ as j^oh 
with his banker, has unconsciously helped to send his savings bade 
into the use of the community, and his accumulations are ultimately 
represented by the things which the customers of the banker have 
got together and are using in the enlargement, development* and 
maintenance of the great workshop of the world. Sometimes the . 
man has consciously done for himself what is perhaps more frequently 
done unconsciously through a banker. The holder of railway deben- 
ture stock is part proprietor of the railway. The man who lends 
money to a great municipality justly regards its waterworks, its gas- 
works, or its harbours as the forms in which his savings have been 
embodied. So with respect to the lenders to Indian and Colonial 
Governments. What the saver might have spent passes through many 
transformations, it may be, to India or £he colony and sustains the 
making of railways or works in which his savings are fixed. And 
the lender to a banker must not think that his money lies all locked 
up m a safe, developing in the dark mysterious qualities of growth 
which afford him his annual interest Out goes the money, or the 
greater part o f it, as it comes in. A comparatively small proportion 
is kept in the bank for instantaneous calls, the rest is flying about 
from hand to hand — circulating as it is called — and the banker’s 
set otf is represented by all kinds of substantial things in the hands 
of las debtors which can be converted into money under pressure at 
every degree of rate of rapidity. Bankers, indeed, make a little 
scrap of money go a long way, and the best among them is he who 
makes the least quantity serve to provide for all demands without 
suspicion of hesitation. As to whether all bankers could at any and 
every moment meet a combination of all their creditors presenting 
simultaneously all their possible accumulated demands — I do not wish 
to excite alarms, but this is a case where recognition of the truth 
may prevent panic, — it does not seem as if the money existed to make 
the feat possible. The question is like another that may be suggested, 
and, in fact, does arise too often in life. Can all the audience of 
hall, church, or theatre, pass at one and the same moment through 
its doors ? - The world is organised on a theory of human reasonable- 
ness, which sometimes breaks down. There is not, there never can 
be, this extravagant facility of exit. There are not, there never can 
be, the means of a universal simultaneous liquidation of all debts. 1 
Movements sometimes arise tending to such a demand, but generally 
pass off. At times, however, they will not, and perhaps cannot, be 
abated, and in such circumstances in any devices have been employed. 
One of the commonest is to authorise some State bureau to issue 
certificates for money in excess of the money in the bureau, and to 
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provide that creditors may be fobbed off with such certificates just as, 
if they were so many bags of hard coin, and this mode of action is of 
sovereign effect in producing peace. Another more drastic method — 
not familiar to our experience-called a moratorium, simply provides 
that for a stated interval no debtor shall be under any obligation to 
pay any debt. These are the devices to which we and others are 
from time to time driven, when men forget that though they may 
individually save money the money is not saved. If interest is to ,be 
earned — and it is interest savers seek — the coin kept in hand can never 
be enough to satisfy a simultaneous presentation of all possible claims* 
All that can be expected is that enough should be stored to satisfy 
the ordinary course, plus a margin for the extraordinary demands for 
which a reasonable precaution can be taken. These considerations* 
naturally lead us onwards. As we grope onr way in the shade the 
outlines of things become clearer; our eyes adapt themselves to the 
twilight, and further definition is possible. If when we singly appear 
to accumulate money we are in fact co-operating in the accumulation 
of things, can we trace any connection between the borrowing and 
lending of money and the movement of things ? We have already 
seen some reason for discriminating between the normal action of 
mankind and the acute supervenient crises which sometimes disturb it. 
When from some cause or other the alarm of liquidation is excited, 
and people are jostling and tumbling over one another in the golden 
gangways, money, hard money, is the last as it is the first object of 
desire. The stress continues or increases till at the psychological moment 
the proper functionary proclaims : u Let my paper be gold/' and the 
fit passes. A filar It vanailarius vt dissipantvr. But the course is 
otherwise in ordinary circumstances. A man has money — the surplus 
of his earnings or receipts — and puts it into a bank. We have seen 
that this means that there are commodities ready at his call in 
exchange for his money, which he might have obtained and used up> 
either personally or through ministers of his pleasure ; the result in 
either case being a final consumption of such commodities ; but ho 
prefers a permanent return, which can only bo obtained by reproduc- 
tive use, and his power is passed on through his banker till it comes 
to be exercised by some trusted person who has in contemplation a 
scheme of reproductive employment. Behind the borrowing and 
lending of money there is thus seen in working the borrowing 
and lending of things, which, reserved by thrift from immediate 
and final consumption, are devoted by enterprise to some abiding 
and * reproductive use. A banker w'ho turns over his bill-case 
feels the world moving under his fingers. It would seem .that 
if we put aside those acute crises to which attention has been 
directed, the question whether money is cheap or dear really depends 
upon the relation between the efficiency of thrift in a community 
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•and the opportunity its circumstances offer for-the profitable employ- 
ment; of the things thrift* abstains from consuming. It is in any 
case a confusion of language to say money is cheap or dear when the 
consideration paid by the borrower is low or high ; money is only 
cheap when an unusually large quantity of it has to be given for 
ordinary commodities, and is dear when an unusually small quantity 
suffices for their acquisition ; but, while scales of prices may vary— 
indicating an affluence or a scarcity of money - -the chronic causes Of 
thrift and enterprise, upon which depend the rates paid for the use 
of things, may and do operate independently of the particular ruling 
scale for the time' being. Changes in the scale do, without doubt, 
indicate the operation of causes which may facilitate thrift or 
stimulate enterprise ; but, whether the scale be relatively high or 
low, whether the standard of prices be as it was four hundred years 
ago as it is to-day, the rate of interest is normally determined by the 
relation between the quantity of things thrift accumulates and the 
quantity enterprise is ready to absorb. The energy of thrift may 
outrun the apparent opportunity of enterprise and interest be low, as 
would seem to have been for some time past the experience of Holland ; 
or the openings for enterprise may exhaust the resources of a most 
efficient thrift- —the normal condition of younger colonies ; and 
between these extremes every variety of relation may exist. But it 
is time to stop. We must refrain from pursuing the sluidy avenues 
that allure ns. It is too easy to roam in speculations about currency 
44 in wandering mazes lost.” It is necessary rather to turn back and 
pick up a truth or two more intimately connected with the first I 
ventured to propound, and certainly not less shady, if shadiness can 
be tested by the vehemence and pertinacity of opposition. 

I launched the proposition, u Saving, not spending, makes work.” 
Take this correlative truth for consideration : 

Work can be maintained only so far as saving precedes it. The 
original proposition has not always commanded assent. This cor- 
relative proposition has quite recently been met with strong con- 
demnation. A short and simple refutation of it has been advanced. 

“ You say/’ thus runs the argument, “ work can be maintained only 
so far as saving precedes it ; but what is it you save? Is not this 
necessarily part of the product of work, and, if so, does not the pro- 
position involve the absurdity of saying that work is impossible unless 
something precedes it, which is itself a creation of work ? A tiling 
cannot depend for existence upon the existence of its own consequent.” 
This is a very plausible, apparently fatal, argument ; but Jet mo 
parallel it with another. Suppose I say that children are reared, 
thanks to the nurture and care they receive from their parents, and 
some one retorted that the parents had once been children themselves, 
as all parents before them. Would one, jn view of this retort, which 
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is a truth, be obliged to abandon the dic&atti that children owe their 
rearing to their parents ? I think not. # The answer would .be that, 
whatever we must conceive of the circumstances in which the first 
human being crawled into existence, it is still a truth of life, as we 
know it, that, but for the nurture apd care of parents, children would 
not Be reared. The argument for the dependence of work upon 
saving is stronger. We may puzzle ourselves over the logical dilemma of 
a primitive man sharpening his flint, and upon what store of food or of 
strength he proceeded ; but we are bound to confess that in the world 
of industry as we know it, no man does any work save as he is 
sustained in doing it ; that no group of men can * co-operate in pro- 
ducing any work unless there are means ready to sustain them in its 
production, and, if this production be a work of time, the provision 
must be commensurate with the labour. There must be a store before 
the work can be undertaken. If the work is to be completed, the 
#tore must be big enough at the outset, or there must be means of 
replenishing it whilst the work is in progress. When the enterprise 
is completed, it represents the consumption of all the store that has 
been provided to arrive at the end. When the work is finished it 
may be used as a means of assisting in the reproduction of the store 
used up in making it, and the enterprise will be a success if all that 
has gone out comes back with something more ; but, before this use 
begins, a store, more or less considerable, must have been expended, 
and must have been saved. Consider what goes to the making of a 
big ship, and still more of a big railway. Neither could be begun 
unless savings had been effected beforehand. Each can be carried on 
only so far as savings have been forthcoming to sustain it. It is no 
answer to this argument, as some seem to have thought, that the 
work accomplished at any time is an equivalent to the stores that 
have been consumed in accomplishing it. This may be true, and in 
well conceived enterprises will be true ; but it does not affect the 
truth we have been insisting upon, that, without the pre-existence of v 
the stores thrift has provided, the work could not have been done. 
Observe, I have said nothing of the sources whence these necessary 
savings are obtained, A body of workmen may agree together to 
undertake a certain work, each having stored enough to sustain him- 
self to the end of it, or some of the workmen — the whole body*, still 
undertaking the work for themselves — may borrow from friends 
enough to enable them to do their quota ; or, again, another body 
having accumulated the necessary store, may go to the workmen and 
employ the latter by agreement to do the work, paying them out of 
their accumulated stores to carry it through. All these are separate 
forms of industrial enterprise found existing, with or without modi- 
fications ; but they are all consistent with — they do, indeed, all 
require — a provision of savyigs sufficient to carry the work through, if 
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<the work is to be accomplished. In the technical langaagbof the 
schools, labour in limited by capital ; but 1 have not said labourers 
are limited by capitalists, for that is apparently taken as a suggestion 
of servitude, and causes a degree of irritation very unfriendly to dear 
thinking. 

Yet a brace of shady truths, and I have done. 

Hitherto it may be confessed I have been exalting saving, but now 
I am going to do something that may rather seem as a glorification of 
destruction. * There is that scattereth anil yet increaseth, is a saying 
of old time, and the seed that is saved is only saved to be scattered, 
but thereout cometli in due time the increase. We save in the form 
of usable things, and as they are usable so must they be used, or the 
very purpose and benefit of saving is lost. But I want to go some- 
what farther than this — -which indeed, though true, is scarcely shady. 
What I want you to consider is this, that, quite apart from the con- 
sumption in use of the things we have saved, our greatest progress is 
marked by the bringing to nought of the treasures, material and im- 
material, whether of useful things or trained faculties, we have been 
at pains to acquire and maintain. The implements of one generation 
are neglected by the next. The arts and methods of work of our 
fathers are superseded by the processes of to-day. I land-looms may 
.have been a great invention, and may be costly, but the time comes 
when they are superseded, and find their way prematurely to the 
scrap-heap. A silent revolution is continually going on ; the better 
our progress the speedier the change, and the more rapid the abandon- 
ment of costly and precious machinery. Happily things get worn 
out, but worn out or not they must be thrown aside or degraded to 
use in some obscure corner where with endless pains an effort is made 
to keep up by redoubled personal care and labour a failing struggle 
with the quicker and better work made possible by the use of newer 
implements. Every step we advance puts out of use and turns to no 
account something that had been anxiously and laboriously got together. 
Progress tramples on things, and the spectacle excites very little pity, 
though the owner of the possession thus left behind does not always 
share the joy of the , movement. Fancy the numberless little mills 
that used to adorn our valleys, beloved by poets and painters, nearly 
all gone, leaving picturesque decaying ruins behind them, as much out 
of date as Russell's waggons or the little coasting schooners that 
brought our tradesman’s goods from the London mart to our sea- 
ports half a century ago at the rate of a voyage every other month 
or even longer. But the other half of this truth is not so easily 
accepted. We can regard with comparative equanimity the super- 
session of things, but it is not so easy for workmen to rejoice in the 
supersession of faculties. That the craft we have learnt should go 
out of date, that the dexterity on which we have prided ourselves 
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should be rivalled and more than rivalled by a wretched combination 
of steel and iron with a splutter of steam behind it is a difficult thing 
to stomach. The change lessens the toil of life ; it enables things to 
be got with less labour ; it multiplies them for the use of all ; but, 
when we have summed up. these things in the maxim that the more 
we make work unnecessary the greater is our industrial progress, wo 
are expressing a truth so shady that I am not surprised so many 
should find their gorge rise at it with disgust. Make work unnecessary ! 
says the natural man, especially if he be a workman, what I want is 
to make work more necessary. I hasten to couple my last proposition 
with another with which indeed it is in the experience of life indis- 
solubly associated. The more we make work unnecessary the greater 
our progress ; yes, but the more we make work unnecessary the greater 
the demand for work that springs into existence. There is no limit 
to our desires. Supply one more easily than hitherto, and another 
arises seeking gratification ; and the fact that the first has been so 
easily supplied gives us the means of gratifying the second. If labour 
is dispensed with, what went to remunerate that labour in the past is 
left free to remunerate the same quantity of human toil devoted to 
some service that has been waiting to be developed — nay, every real 
discovery involves more than this, for inasmuch as it lessens the 
toil necessary to supply some want of the social world, it shows that 
with the same toil as before a larger world can be supplied. And 
there is a middle course we may adopt. We need not increase the 
world to the utmost at the cost of falling back to the same measure of 
toil as before. We may rest at an intermediate stage, and have at 
the samo time a reduction of the individual’s toil, and a multiplication 
of the ranks, and an enlargement of the numbers of the toilers. I 
need not point out what, trades have been developed, what wants 
have craved and received gratification within this generation through 
the surplus of means which the cheapening of the supply of former 
'wants has made possible. Happy those who are on the alert for new 
openings, whose brains are quick, whose hands are cunning, whose 
minds are ready ! They can contemplate our shady truths without 
embarrassment, nay, even find them radiant. They catch occasion as 
it arises, and new opportunities call on them not in vain. The great 
world-machine moves, and in its remorseless sweep flings aside things 
and persons alike that are found wanting ; but as occupations go 
occupations come. It is for man to be master of his fate, and to put 
before himself as the great art of life the training of his faculties for 
any hazard. 


Lfxwakd Courtnet. 
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A DIALOGUE. 


I. 

<4 -\JQ\J are unfair — you, who teach the rest of us that justice is 
JL most often charity, dear Signora Elena,” remonstrated Bald- 
win. “ For it is unfair to judge the present condition of any one, 
and particularly of your humble servant, by his opinion of several 
years ago. Now, it must be three, five, even seven years ago since 
Carlo wrote down our talks dr omnibus r chits d ([nibusdam a His” 

“ But I complain of the contrary,” answered his hostess, smiling 
with her indulgent, half-amused mouth, while scrutinising him with 
her earnest eyes : “I complain that you have not changed enough, 
or* changed rather in the wrong direction. I noticed, in reading our 
dear Carlo's notes of your discussions, that you tended to —I don't 
know what to call it exactly — a sort of optimistic pessimism, or rather 
an ascetic epicureanism. And now you seem more than ever a kind 
of double-headed .Janus — you know the things in the Roman gardens — 
with one mouth declaring that we must strive to realise happiness 
for others, and the other mouth declaring that only in the unreal 
can one be happy. We are to improve reality with all our might ; 
and yet we are to find peace only in art, in poetry, in human beings 
treated as unrealities. Now what use would there be in improving 
reality, if only the unreal can give any satisfaction ? If, on the other 
hand, beauty is not life, but something outside it and incapable 
of affecting it, what right have you, who preach the amelioration of 
life, to waste your time in its enjoyment ? ” 

They were seated outside a house on the bay of Spezia, in a little 
grove of ilexes, with here and there a big tuft of white heather, or 
a bush of delicately extended letttiscus. Between the trees, between 
the boles, slender and dark, and the clusters of pointed dark leaves, the 
sea was heaving in delicate luminous greyness— mysterious, unearthly, 
as it never appears save through branches, pale and austere. 
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il You are mistaken ; ” rejoined Baldwin, wondering at the same 
time whether there might not be some truth still hidden to him in 
the lady's words ; “ and had Carlo written down a talk we had together, 
some two years back, when we went to hear Gliick's Orpheus in Rome, 
yon would not accuse me of separating art and life, the wholesome* 
ness of the one from that of the other. And see, by a fortunate 
coincidence, I have this very morning taken what 1 always call in my 
mind a moral walk.” . 

u A moral walk ? ” 

“ Yes ; don’t laugh. Perhaps we all know the impression, or 
perhaps indeed you, who seem to carry God about wherever you go, 
don’t know what it is to meet Him on the high road. I sometimes 
do — rarely ; and I always remember these walks as events in my life* 
I had one once in your Apennines, five or six years ago, and one also 
along the Tweed near Kelso. To-day it was in that torrent-bed to 
the back of your house ; there were three sweetbripr bushes, covered 
with white roses, among the round black stones, and the birds were 
singing like mad in the acacias. It seems there sometimes happens 
some conjunction of oneself and things outside oneself, which causes 
certain moments, although they are loafing moments of inero 
desultory thought and impression, to be, in the highest sense, lived by 
ns . The world presents only its beautiful side : everything is satis- 
factory, everything harmonious ; the little- worries of life disappear, 
and its meaner problems. The goodness of visible things, the ob- 
literation, perhaps, also of Mankind out of Nature — mankind with 
its contradictions and imperfection?, its train of suspicions — all render 
us able to hope in ourselves, to feel the preponderance of the Better, 
its almost inevitable triumph, in such a way that we can recognise* 
our worst faults— with hurtiility indeed, but neither self-abasement nor 
rebellion. Moments these, in which we spiritually live and spiritually 
grow, the rest of life being but the application of what has been 
learned mainly in them.” 

“ Well, and what did you learn this morning in the torrent-bed by 
the three briar bushes ? ’’ asked she. 

“ Oh, nothing new to you, dear Signora Elena,” answered Baldwin 
smiling, “the mere old story over again.” 

“ Which old story, Baldwin ? 1 fear the very one which seems to- 

me so false and contradictory— that life and happiness are separate 
things, that the reality and the ideal are never to be reconciled ? ” 

“ Not at all ; I cannot understand why you should tax me with 
that. You know, on the contrary, that art, for instance, is in my 
eyes legitimate and noble only wheif it makes us sounder for the* 
struggle of life. "And I tell you about my moral walks exactly 
because they show how great a moral aid all true beauty must be to 
us. But here comes one who really is that strange mixture of stoic 
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andepicnrean which you accuse me of being. Does she not look 
•like Philosophy in person, descended from some fresco, as she comes 
alpng your Botticelli grove ? ” 

As Lady Althea advanced, all dressed in white, her tall and stately 
figure framed between the black ilex arches, with the shimmer of 
grey sea here and there, she seemed indeed to prove her own asaer* 
tion, that* this walk was really in a strange land underground, where 
the ghosts of poets wandered, with laurel wreaths on their heads. 

“ TjVell,” she asked, sitting down on the marble bench, and taking* 
one of her invalid friend a thin hands with shy tenderness, “ what did 
they say among the ilexes overhanging the sea ? *' 

“They were saying,” answered Baldwin, “ that your poor friend is 
a double-headed Janus, with one face for pessimism and one for 
optimism ; and he was trying to divert the criticism by remarking 
that Lady Althea is half an epicurean and half a stoic.*' 

“ Whereupon she answered that it was time for dear Signora Elena 
to take her afternoon walk,” and Lady Althea very deliberately slipped 
her friend's arm through one of her own, and having handed Baldwin 
some shawls, took up a cushion in her free hand. 

*' The mistake which 1 seem to seo in Baldwin,’' went on Signora 
Elena, as they slowly ascended a little valley, where the slender 
budding poplars powdered with palest, most exquisite gold the ghostly 
greenish grey of the olive trees, u exists I think also, but in a some- 
what different way, in Lady Althea ; so you must let me quarrel with 
it to my heart’s content. You say, Baldwin, that you by no means 
divorce the serious work of life from your ideal pleasures. It is true 
so far as art and beautiful nature are concerned ; you admit them as 
ennobling factors in reality. But — if I may judge by the notes 
which Carlo took down of your talks, and also by things I have heard 
you say — you seem to treat human beings, arid the feelings with 
which they may inspire you — the human beings yon actually know — 
as something much more remote from life and its duties, as n much 

more than artistic material for unreal pleasures '* 

“ But,” interrupted Lady Althea, assuming that look, as Baldwin 
called it, of one of the youths in Plato’s Dialogues, surely no one 
can insist more earnestly than Mr. Baldwin upon the duty of sharing 
our thoughts with others, even of attempting to influence them to the 
utmost. Why, but for him, 1 might still think the world a box of 
jerking puppets.” 

u Yes, he admits the importance of other people in so far as th»Ir 
opinions and their action upon others, not himself, are concerned. 
But, except in this relation to himself, he tends to seek in other 
creatures merely certain %esthetical pleasures — pleasures apparently 
consciously unreal to himself ; letting himself watch them when they 
are picturesque, or when, by putting out the candles or half shutting 
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his eyes, he can make them seam picturesque ; instead of trying to 
understand and be understood by t^em, instead, in very simple words,' 
of allowing himself to love them.* 

Baldwin felt, as those keen, kind eyes sought his, and as he looked 
into the face, worn with bodily pain and the troubles of others, but 
enriched thereby, as a beautiful marble is enriched in tone by expo- 
sure to rain and wind, that, in this case, he had certainly yielded to 
very real affection. Yet he knew that his friend had divined the truth, 
and he admitted it. * 

“ Yes,’* he answered, u but surely that is inevitable as one grows 
out of youth, unless heaven have endowed one to love all creatures 
merely because they are alive and may therefore suffer. Nay* do not 
interrupt me, Signora Elena ; though, after all, how can you under- 
stand such matters ? Cod has made you, like St. Francis, His Simpleton. 
There are things incomprehensible to you, though clear as daylight. 
Still, I will try to explain myself. As years pass, the habit of dealing 
fairly with oneself may lead, does lead, to dealing unfairly with others ; 
the recognition of one’s own baseness to the disbelief in their 
nobility. I am not alluding to a facility of crediting others with 
one’s own shabby thoughts and deeds ; personally, I think I have 
rather a difficulty in realising that others can be half as poor creatures 
as myself. 1 am speaking of something different from that and more 
subtle : the recognition of all that is hollow, delusive, or inex- 
plicable in ourselves ; a recognition which comes to most, at least many, 
of us after our first youth, making us gradually suspect our neighbours 
of being as self-deluded, as unreal as ourselves. Experience tells us 
that the motives we assign for our actions, even to ourselves, are npt 
the real ones, the explanations of our preferences not the principal ; 
that we are for ever, treating as primary and all-important merely quite 
secondary and accidental causes and reasons, deluding not merely 
others, but ourselves. Add to this the recognition that so much in 
ourselves which passes muster as spontaneous is mere conventional habit; 
so much which we call moral, merely physical ; the crude cravings or 
-complaints of the body masqueraded as elations and depressions of the 
soul. My neighbour thinks he is making an effort ; but I know that 
I often think I am making an effort when in reality I am merely 
slipping, Blipping, or cheerfully stepping out. This truthfulness begets 
suspicion ; and very often, doubtless, injustice to others is born of 
justice to oneself. And the more people seek to explain themselves, 
the clearer grows the cynical consciousness of one’s explanations of 
oneself, and one becomes unable to enjoy the commerce of others, 
because one dislikes the contact with oneself. Therefore, it is surely 
better to consider human kind rather as a field for one’s duty than as 
a source of one’s pleasures.” 

They walked along for a moment in silence between the banks of 
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ferns trickling with clear water, and tinder the sweeping, feathery 
* olive branches, between long reflgjp of dry reeds, supporting the twisted 
vines just bursting into pinkish bud, and great fig-trees writhing their * 
grey arms, and stretching out their little gloves of tiny green leaves, 

“ I can't quite understand you, Baldwin,” said Signora Elena after 
a pause. “ Perhaps because I am less rigid with myself than you are.” 

“ Thank heaven, you are less suspicious of others,” interrupted Lady 
Althea, whom Baldwin’s confession had puzzled and displeased. 

“ Surely the only thing experience of oneself should teach is that, 
until further proof, it is kinder and more practical to suppose other 
folk to be honest. But I forgot, Mr. Baldwin is in doubt about his 
own honesty.” 

Signora Elena smiled at the young woman’s downrightness; 
morally, as physically, she seemed never to have found a load too heavy 
for her muscles, and she could not conceive any gulf, any division, 
between the intellectual perception of a duty and the moral readiness 
to perform it. ® 

“ When I was young, and imagined myself more religious than 
nowadays,” said the elder lady, “ I used to be distressed by the 
thought that I was decidedly less good than other folk, subject to 
more temptations, gifted with loss generous impulses, incapable of as 
much justice. Then this fear, gradually dying out, was succeeded by 
another one, even less amiable. 1 became distressed at the possi- 
bility of being good. It sounds very absurd ; but it really was very 
distressing, my dear Althea. Por, I said to myself, if it were out 
of the common to be like me, to have this small amount of moral 
power, what would not be the average and what below it ? Later I 
ceased to trouble about my comparative goodness or badness, and 
troubled only about ray positive. And now I find that instinctively 
I assume that others are as good as myself. I have no doubt some 
are worse and some better ; but, taken as a mass, I try and give them 
as much quarter as myself, though very unwilling to admit its neces- 
sity ; and as a mass, also, I do not believe the evil things of them 
which I admit of myself. Thus others, the unknown, are always my 
hope ; they seem destined to do easily what 1 can do only with effort, 
or not at all. And I think that this kind of humility, if it be 
humility, is the source of all my happiness and hopefulness. 1 seem 
to feel the world around me, on an average or in the future, decidedly 
better than myself.” 

Passing between the high black houses, with their vague air of 
dilapidated castles, the three friends reached a big olive grove, and 
sat down on a broken wall, after picking their way carefully among 
the fallen black fruit which strewed the grass. A rout of village 
children followed, and began, half boldly, half shyly, with much 
tittering and running away, to heap Signora Elena’s Jap with 
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anemones, marigolds,, and coarse blue archangels, because, passing 
through the village, they had seezrifcer make a wreath for a tiny boy; 
pink and blue-eyed, in faded blue clothes, and faded rose-coloured 
skull-cap ; and now each of them wanted a garland like his. 

“ Well,” said Baldwin, watching the two ladies making daisy chains, 
a but all that you have said, Signora Elena — what you were saying 
just now — does not prove that I am not quite right in enjoying my 
fellow-creatures, when there is anything enjoyable about them, . from 
a distance, and without any contact. We possess all the best qualities 
of the people who have any good qualities. Before discovering this 
fact, I used in my youth to wonder why I did not want the affection 
of pthers ; how I could listen to this person or that talking of their 
friends, dead and alive ; how I could hang on their words, and 
yet never ask 1 for any of the affection they were bestowing on others. 
It struck me suddenly one day, as I was listening to a certain friend 
of ours, whom you know, that 1 possessed as much of this creature 
as I could use or wish — as much, probably, as was worth having. 
The very love for her dead sister, which charmed me about her, was, 
in the very best sense of the word, mine. I could carry it about in 
my life, make it vibrate in ray feelings, sing like a melody through 
my mind. I possessed it all, all her better self, her poetry, as I 
possess the winter morning with its blue mists and crisp sunshine, 
the June night with its throbbing stars. 1 possessed this soul more 
completely than it possessed itself. What should I want with, its 
affection ? That was better reserved for those who could not have 
the soul itself.” 

Signora Elena merely smiled and shook her head, as she looked up 
from her lapful of flowers. The children screamed and laughed from 
behind a hank where they hid, a little heap of brilliant colours; the 
birds twittered among the branches ; and, across the ravine, hidden 
in the grey ness of olives, cauio the sound of an accordion and a 
plaintive soldier’s eong. Hard by, where a little stream trickled from 
a natural basin among the stout brambles, stood a solitary cypress. 
Baldwin took one of the daisy chains which liis friend bad made, and 
fastened it round the trunk of the tree — an olFering, he said, to Pales 
or Pan. 

“ In fact/ 1 said Signora Elena, u you would, my dear Baldwin, 
divide your life into two parts — one for duty, one for enjoyment. 
And as your ideas of enjoyment are purely aesthetic, you would place 
love — 1 mean love as it exists between friends — on the aesthetic 
side, and limit it strictly to dreams, and to that kind of half -conscious 
make-believe which is at the bottom of all art. In fact, you would 
allow yourself the satisfaction, as you express it, of possessing all 
which seemed beautiful in the soul of another, without running the 
risk of disturbing your ideal contemplation by contact with reality. 
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♦Affection, love, are to you like your god Paa* something you don't 
believe in (and would think it^wrong to believe in, perhaps), but 
which, safe in your disbelief, you enjoy hanging round with your 
garlands/' 

“ Well," admitted Baldwin, “ that does seem to be the summing 
up of all my remarks on the subject, so I suppose it is what I think/' 

“ And yet," answered Signora Elena, very gently, “ I venture to 
doubt whether it is." 

Lady Althea had been listening silently, with that quiet eagerness 
which had struck Baldwin years ago, but ripened now into a carious 
expression of power, the power of absolute ingenuousness, of complete 
openness of mind. 

u But," she said, u is not Mr. Baldwin more in the right than his 
words make him out ? Is not love, in the ordinary, the best sense of 
the word, perhaps merely the highest of our aesthetic efforts ; so high, 
and considering the selfishness of mankind, so great, that we are 
tempted to give it a moral value ? I don't understand anything about 
human beings, you know," she went on, plucking at ono of the olive 
branches, which hung, lightly poised in the air, over the rough paved 
path ; “ but I seem sometimes to feel around me a vague, universal 
human blunder ; to guess, very confusedly, at the existence of on'e of 
those great frauds practised every now and then upon ourselves ” 

“ And which put human accounts, how wrong, and for how long ?’’ 
put in Baldwin. 

“ I mean,*' went on Lady Althea, “the blunder of considering m 
religious certain acts pleasant to ourselves, certain luxuries of our 
soul as moral efforts ; the enjoyment of the more refined pleasures of 
Jhis world as a meritorious and sanctifying occupation. God, accord- 
ing to this view, is in all the beautiful things of this world, and to 
contemplate them is therefore to contemplate Him also: granted; 
but Ue is equally in all the evil things also, and equally to be 
contemplated in them, if by God we mean merely the creative force. 
If, on the other hand, by 6W we mean Matthew Arnold's ‘ Force 
that makes for righteousness,' beauty is no more a condition or a 
quality thereof than is redness or yellowness, or warmth or coldness. 
These beautiful things are youd only in the sense that they are 
pleasant to us, tending rather to our comfort than discomfort in the 
long run ; and in the sense also that they are perhaps less connected 
with the evil possibilities of our nature than other things equally 
pleasant, but which we are not in such a hurry to call good." 

“ But," answered Signora Elena, astonished and pathetically 
touched, as she always was, at the odd impersonal stoicism of this 
beautiful creature, a stoicism at once so young and telling of so 
much painful observation, “you seem, like Baldwin, to take for 
granted that love is one of these purely aesthetic activities of the 
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soul, that the love of*human creatures is the same sort of thing as 
the love of trees, skies, beautiful pictures, or music. ? But it is surely 
different You remember St* Catherine of Siena praying that she 
might be able to love even the dullest people, even the most repulsive, 
because, in the light of that . love, she would see what was hidden 
without that light, the sweet reasonable soul of which most of us 
contain a particle.” 

“Hr is difficult to talk of love, and know what one is talking 
about,” interrupted Baldwin, u and poverty of words produces confusion 
of thought. We apply to Yseult that unlucky sentence made for 
Magdalen — ‘ because she loved much ’ — and pardon the one because 
we pardon the other, forgetting that Yseult loved Tristram, and 
Magdalen loved Christ.” 

The sun had not yet sunk, but beneath the olives a sort of twilight 
had already set in. The grass, no longer to be distinguished as such, 
was turning into a mere bodiless greenness beneath the hanging grey 
boughs ; a green atmosphere in which the white garlic flowers seemed 
no longer to grow like ordinary flowers in ordinary grass, but to 
float, white specks of foam as in water, while the olive trees seemed 
to merge into a roof of mist above that strange green brightness ; a 
roof broken here or there by a glimpse of the real, pale yellow shy 
outside. 

i: Yes,” answered Lady Althea slowly, her eyes fixed on a twig, 
almost a garland, of olive, printing itself, like an exquisite silver- 
point drawing, on one of these rifts of almost colourless sky, her 
thoughts far away from the scene, “1 know that religious people 
mean by love something totally different from the feeling — not of 
Yseult, she has nothing to do here, but even of Magdalen. I was 
looking over a little ascetic book of the fourteenth century by 
Passavanti the other day. I' suppose he merely repeated what all 
other ascetics have said ever since the beginning ; but you know I 
have read very few books, so things come new to me, and I was 
struck by the old man’s definition of love as the love of God, which 
love of God makes us love men. I suppose that would mean, in our 
language, that the desire for good makes us thoughtful for our fellows, 
and sympathising with them, whom, without the desire for good, or, 
as they call it, love of God, we should never perhaps have approached. 
That's what you mean, Signora Elena, and what your St. Catherine 
meant.” 

4< No/’ said Signora Elena ; “ but go on all the same, I want 
to hear your ideas.” 

u Well then, is this love? Is it the same that people feel for 
their nearest and dearest ?~not of Yseults and Tristrams ; but the love 
of devoted wives, mothers and daughters, of fabulous friends — this 
mere universal desire to understand, to help for the love of God or of 
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good; this which can have no preferences, since the low of the 
happiness of others is a matter in which our enjoyment cannot 
prefer this or that ? Surely the two things are not the same? It 
-seems to me,” she went on, her eyes, her voice wandering, as it 
were, far off, as if she were speaking of things purely abstract, 
4i so far as I have been able to make out, that love— well, call it merely 
strong affection, is simply a passionate preference for an individual^ for 
that creature’s society, ideas, affection, and interests ; a vastly dis- 
proportionate importance in life and happiness given to one individual, 
or a certain number of individuals, over all the rest of mankind, 
however much we may desire to do right by all that rest. A?id how 
does the feeling stand towards the other one, the supposed love 
of God, except as a thing separate, different, if not as a rival ? Should 
the two clash, one tend to take up more room and crowd out the other, 
what must happen ? The supreme love of the creature, or the supreme 
love of right, must one of them give way, even as, in their struggles, 
any other of our natural tastes, as the love of ease or the love 
of beauty ? I don't wish to run down human affection ; I am only 
saying that it seems to mo a totally different thing from what people 
call the love of God — surely the one is not a drop from the sea of the 
other ? Preference, fondness for what one enjoys, which is the love 
of human beings, cannot be a fragment of the love of doing right. I 
cannot understand why we should not call the latter by its true, 
-stern name : briefly, Duty." 

They walked on for a long while in silence. The sun had set 
behind the big hill, with the great forge chimneys smoking like Baal 
.altars into the grey clouds. The moon, wan and yellow, had appeared 
among the watery clouds ; an emanation, it seemed, of those diapha- 
nous olive groves, pale, vague, half luminous, whose solitary reign 
had begun, turning human beings into shy intruders in their breath- 
less, whispering grey silence. 

It seemed as if should one speak, it would be speaking to oneself 
alone. At least it seemed so to Baldwin. 

“ I don't think,” he said suddenly, <c that my quarrel with human 
affection — since I am supposed to have a quarrel — comes from the 
•sense of the love of man and the love of God not being the same. I 
fear I don’t rise to Lady Althea’s height of serene contemplation. I 
fear that I find love a delusion in a way which touches me more 
•closely. I am getting to believe more and more, with every day 
which comes and goes, that, despite all friendships and all loves, we 
must rest content to live alone with our own soul. Our thoughts, 
<mr aspirations, our only valuable confessions and penances, come to 
us only and alone ; our veritable intellectual and moral life, like our 
veritable physical life, takes place in isolation. Sympathy rnay help, 
love may help ; but what we actually feel and think and do, we feel 
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and think and do alone. There ie a point beyond which no son! can # 
come within sight of oars — an inner sanctuary whe^p we are alone 
with ourselveB. The destruction of such a boundary would be the 
destruction of oneself ; yob might as well bleed yourself into your 
friend’s veins : you and be would die, and your lives would have been 
none the less separate in those last moments. There is something 
solemn and sad in this knowledge ; and, next to the fact of death, 
there is none so full of awe, I think, as that of such inevitable 
isolation ; next to the knowledge that time will be when we must be 
separate for ever, comes the knowledge that, in reality, we can never 
be fully united. And, like the other, this fact also being repulsive 
to our feelings, is difficult of grasp to our minds. There are some 
who never do grasp it ; and all of us know how long a time elapses 
before we do so. You shake your head, dear Signora Elena, but can 
you deny the truth of my words ? There are in the life of every 
great affection moments of intense unrest and pain, when we feel 
that we cannot any longer share our life ; that we must, morally 
speaking, rush out into solitude or shut ourselves up all alone ; 
moments of cold misery, when we seem at once abandoned by our 
friend, and abandoning ; when we feel alone, terribly alone, the 
whole earth’s breadth between us and him, the whole earth’s surface 
depopulate — moments from which we return w T ith spasmodic pain 
and relief, humbled, puzzled, feeling as if we had been betraying and 
been betrayed. Where havo we been ? and why have we not thought 
of carrying with us the beloved one? Nay, rather, why has an 
imperious instinct taught us to slink away in silence ? .Moments of 
humiliation and pain, whence we issue into a spasm of community of 
existence, burying ourself in the other’s soul, trying to absorb its 
warmth, to feel its pulses, hiding onr eyes therein. Moments these 
of the dispelling of a great delusion, a delusion which some insist 
upon carrying down to their graves, bruising themselves against the 
impregnable identity of another ; or roving off, moral libertines, in 
hopes of finding elsewhere — what ? Final fulfilment of that dream of 
absolute union ? No ; but once more that passing semblance thereof, 
through which as the central moment of all great love, we have all 
of us lived.” 

They had entered the fishing village on the strand, where the work- 
men from the great arsenal across the bay were hurrying home from 
the steamer, like black ants, into the twilit streets. Everything 
had become utterly unsubstantial in the gloaming : houses mere pale,, 
pink, or yellowish-grey surfaces, people faint things, with outline 
dyiug away into the dark, creatures without solidity, which one 
might expect to walk through, moving freely in space. And with 
this dimness had come that strange appearance of aimlessness, of dis- 
connection with all real concerns, of a crowd moving in the dusk. 

<f One feels that one will never know them,” said Lady Althea, 
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when they had descended from amid the silent vagueness of trees and. 
stones into this yociferous vagueness of dimly moving human beings, 
u and we should be frightfully startled if we suddenly heard, from 
among these spectres, a voice we know addressing us.” 

“ It is Baldwins idea of human intercourse,” said Signora Elena, 
sadly. 

“Of course,” he went on, almost to himself, “the return to one*# 
own solitude is bitter, ’and bitterer, perhaps, for the knowledge of its 
being inevitable. Sometimes it is a perfect agony ; the throes of the 
asphyxiated or drowned man returning unwillingly to life. Yet, life 
is better than death. And life, the life of our innermost soul, althoogh 
love may sit on the threshold of that innermost forbidden chamber, 
is solitary. Solitary, but not empty ; for in it there is enshrined, in 
that sanctuary inaccessible to all but ourselves, the great and only 
diviiiity : the god that consoles, and sympathises, and encourages, 
and satisfies — the ideal.” 

At the end of the black village street the sea was heaving in 
smooth, dull, grey masses, with a heavy, regular sough. The moon- 
light, as they came into the open, seemed to seek out the inner curl 
of the waves, filling it with vividest silver, and lighting up the white, 
powdery surf under some posts in the water, whose shadow was fan- 
tastically profiled, now on the white dust of the surf, now on the 
quicksilver of the wave, now on the scarce washed-over sand. And 
further on, behind the dam of big stones, the sea, beneath the widen- 
ing moonlight, seemed to swell, swell and rise, as if to swamp and 
submerge the whole world. 


II. 

“ I have been thinking about our talk of yesterday , my dear Baldwin/' 
said Signora Elena, as they sat on the terrace of the house overlooking 
the sea, “ and must tell you that I don’t believe you really, per- 
manently feel like that ; or, if you do, you must be broken of it before 
it becomes a habit. You do not shrink from duty of any sort ; but 
you shrink from those sorts of pain without which, J am more and 
more persuaded, no duty can be properly performed. Unconsciously 
you seem to have got hold of the ideal of a certain German friend of 
mine who said that the aim of life should be to grow old decently — 
* anstiindig alt zu werden.* ” 

“ But,” put in Lady Althea, seated on the grass and looking at the 
sea with half closed eyes, her boy’s hat drawn over them, wondering at 
the changing shapes and colours, “ is that such a bad aim ? One 
could not do much harm in the world if one kept it steadily in 
mind.” 

u St is merely,” answered Baldwin, “ giving to old age the place 
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which death has occupied in certain schemes of existence, considering 
it a final loss of all things which we can make easy only by gradual 
and constant renunciation. No, I do not at all agree with your 
German friend, Signora Elena. The aim of life, or rather, I should 
say, the reward of a life properly lived, should be and is the exemp- 
tion from old age. For surely, although there is a natural diminu- 
tion in bodily and mental vigour, the greater part of the bankruptcy 
of old age should be put to the account of riotous living, or to lazy 
indifference. And therefore it seems to me that old age, in so far as 
an evil to be expected (an evil often greater to others than to one- 
self), must be forestalled not by a process of denudation or shrinkage, 
of detachment from things which already detach themselves from ns, 
but rather by a resolute enlarging of our personality and its spiritual 
possessions, of our share in the life of the world.” 

It soemed to them, as they sat there on the terrace, that this 
life of the world was vividly brought before them by the things 
they saw and heard, the sea rushing in and the sun dispersing the 
clouds, and the wind heaping them up again in great bars and masses. 
Sun and wind and sea, freshness and warmth and life, permeating, 
overwhelming complexity of sensations and feelings, manifold, 
wonderful, indescribable; expanses of sparkling blue, bars of violet 
water beneath the cloud-bars, currents and pools of turquoise green, 

1 wash of pale buff where the surf dies out, great various blending move- 
ments of the sea in front, the sea which taught the old craftsmen to 
make their mosaic vaults. Sea and wind and sun, ever varying colours 
and ever varying sound, the music of the surf containing all manner 
of instruments and phrases, the swish of the wave unfurling and 
rushing forwards, the hiss of the water torn into foam on the rocks, 
the rattle of the wave falling back on its successor hurtling along 
the shingle, the great boom of the water gathered up and crashing 
down on itself — all things these, of which we think as being so 
simple, as we think also of our mood in their presence, but wonderful, 
complicated in reality, made up of endless other things; feelings and 
impressions also, drenching us, rolling us, carrying us on their surface, 
drowning us in their depths, as we feel ourselves carried along, over- 
whelmed, by the rushing sea sound. 

“ Yes, M said Signora Elena, “ but how can that be if we hold aloof 
from others, allowing them to be only subjects for duty and objects of 
aesthetic contemplation, seeking to avoid all contact such as brings 
those ‘ uneasy pleasures and fine pains,’ as Emerson calls them, 
which Baldwin described to us last night ? For our life, were it as it 
ought, should be a gradual assimilation of the standards, the ideals, 
the potentialities even of others, a growing better, for having made 
ones own the wisdom, the virtue, and largely the repugnances that 
constitute the moral wealth of the great world without. Each 
Out of the* better at least, brings into the world some virtue to 
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5 vhich lie is more particularly inclined, or the remarkable aversion for 
some particular fault ; and, by the action of individual on individual, 
these excellences become common property, each man tending to 
practise or at least to desire, some virtue not inherent in his own 
nature, and each man also making his neighbour more squeamish 
towards the vices which he himself could mever stomach. We 
are born simple, poor, thin ; the rest of mankind makes us (if 
we are of the right kind) take body, strength and shape in the 
process of maturing ; indeed there can be no maturity without 
such process. People who never come to live on the life of the com- 
munity do not grow, are stunted, barren, and end in deformity. 
'Of such men and women who, when once the sap of youth is dried 
up, grow thin, acid and useless, we have all had experience.” 

Undoubtedly/' answered Baldwin, tC the good arc those who grow 
constantly wiser and better, thriving on the world s goodness. Hut 
this does not disprove that, although we assimilate the qualities 
of others, our real life must, as 1 fear, take place in solitude. 
There is. for an instance, a sort of turning-point in life, at least 
in the life of many, when we make the choice — or rather the choico^is 
made by our nature — between such enriching, refining of our soul, 
ami that impoverishment due to indifference to the welfare of others, 
and to the good that is in them. This moment, I have noticed, is 
often contemporaneous with that falling off of the common beauty, 
strength and spirits of youth, after whose loss so many of us seem to 
undergo so strange a transformation. For it would seem that there 
is in youth a certain liberation of energies, ' a balance of vitality left 
over by the cessation of mere growth, and continuing to be called 
forth for awhile in answer to the claims which growth so re- 
cently made ; and this surplus of life induces in us a very wrong 
notion of the individual; what we like, admire and confide in 
is not really he or she, but the common graciousness of evanescent 
youth. Add to this that while such bounty of universal accident 
ceases, the claims and the friction of life increase ; and a poor nature, 
instead of growing rich by the pressure of demands which it can no 
longer satisfy, is speedily reduced to bankruptcy. So that, unless we 
assimilate, we must inevitably deteriorate.” 

Lady Althea had been listening very attentively, with that curious 
expression of hers, as if anew light were being shed upon many holes 
and corners of her soul. 

4i But,” she said , — “ how shall I express it ? Have we a right even 
to become better, in a certain sense, to prevent our own deterioration, 
at the expense of others ? ” 

“ How can one become bettor at the expense of of hers,” asked 
Baldwin, u since becoming better means becoming more uteful and less 
noxious ? ’’ 

: Why, then, we may surely be becoming more useful and leBS 
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noxious to certain people at the price of suffering to certain others* , 
I cannot see why we should expect that it should be otherwise — why, 
in a world full of physical misery and wrong, we should expect every- 
thing to be delightful in the category of our highest pleasures and" 
duties : if simple matters are full of imperfection, how much more so 
the most complicated matters in the world ! Signora Elena has been 
talking about assimilation ; but does not assimilation imply eventual 
exhaustion of the thing assimilated ? I don’t know much about human 
beings and their feelings, but it seems tome that two creatures cannot 
always find each other equally enchanting and satisfying. We con- 
sume all things ; it is absurd to expect that we should not also consume 
human creatures and be consumed by them in ou» turn. Life is per- 
petual change ; the very movement which makes our interests and our 
loves alters them and obliterates. Such variations, such exhausting 
of one thing after another is our life, it is our constant striving onwards 
to new experience. But when it comes to our fellow-creatures, we 
may surely be buying our development at the price of their pain. And 
when it can be obtained only at this price, there seems no reason why 
any of us precious creatures should have this full life, this full expe- 
rience. The answer of that Prince or Minister is constantly coming 
to my mind : ‘II faut vivre, mon seigneur ! ' ‘ *Jo n’en vois pas la 
necessity.” Faust left Gretchen because he wanted further experience, 
in the shape of the Young Witch, Helen of Troy, and I suppose dozens 
of others besides. But why should Faust have had that additional 
experience at the expense of poor Gretchen’s misery ? Why should 
he have had the Young Witch and Helen ? Our desires betray us 
often into the absurdity of supposing them to constitute rights. We 
desire, we require novelty, romance, fulness of experience, high develop- 
ment. But what of that? We desire justice also in tho world, yet 
we do not find that ; and it seems to me, so long as it is justice only 
in the abstract, and to ethers, we sit down contentedly enough with- 
out it..” 

“ So then,” said Signora Elena, looking at the girl tenderly and 
admiringly, “ Baldwin has forsworn human affections becamle he has 
found them a source of pain to himself ; and you, my dear Althea, 
have made up your mind to avoid them lest they should snare yon 
into giving pain to others ? ” 

Lady Althea did not answer, but rose from the grass and went 
look at the sea. 

Over the sea the wind had built a bridge, straight, fiat, stretching 
from headland to headland, of white cumulus marble, beneath w%ich * 
flowed the currents of deep lustrous blue, of enamel green; and 
behind which, far away, was cast its own shadow, a deep violet band 
on the water. Th*e cumulus marble, as the sun rose slowly and gained 
strength, softened into something of looser texture, equally luminous 
but more granulated and crisper, great bales and heaps of purest snow* , 
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jnafcmg one understand, in a way, the faint ridge of white, distant ice 
Alps in the offing. y The #ea swayed under the big cloud-bridge, lumi- 
nous, sparkling, deep blue, turquoise green, unsteady bars of violet 
shadow, the moving waters massing themselves into ridges, rising, arch- 
ing intb solid crests, scooped, hollow, heavily poised ; the green circle 
bending, toppling, crashing down into foam, running along, white 
breasts and manes now of the sea-chariot emerged, hurrying along the 
smooth, white, glassy* highway made by the passing of the last wave.; 

Lady Althea remained leaning on the parapet, watching those sea 
coursers, the wave running along as it were on all-fours, careful 
never to rise till it comes to the stone of the shore, and there, as it 
leaps up, suddenly caught by the backward impulse of the wave that 
has gone before and has just leaped vainly up into foam, driven back, 
a subsiding of hissing surf, rolling the rattling stones as it goes, lying 
down, arched and smooth for the next wave to rush forward in its 
turn, filling one’s ears with such various sounds which merge iuto 
one — roar and rattle and hiss, and great re-echoing crash, overwhelming, 
yet so deep that a voice at one s elbow would be rude and loud in 
comparison. 

“ She may understand that — what the sea has to say, and why it 
is uneasy in mind,” said Baldwin, nodding in the direction of Lady 
Althea, 41 and 1 fancy she would be spoilt for one, that she would 
lose some of her odd charm if she could understand human seethinge 
and moanings as well — understand them from experience, from 
within, and uot. merely as a subject for indignation or pity, ftlie 
cannot understand wanting anything, except a map, as it were, to 
show one the paths of duty. But you, Signora Elena, ought to be 
kinder and more just towards me; you quoted Emerson's expres- 
sion about friendship’s ‘uneasy pleasures and fine pains’ — well, 
you must know them. And you must admit that to a creature at all 
imaginative, but unable to make friends, like Lady Althea, with the 
waves and winds and clouds, such idealising affection must hold out 
the temptation of being made the highest, most exquisite ministrant 
to the cravings of our poor, idealising self. What is any art, after 
all, but the giving of one side only of the living creature, of a portion 
of its suggestiveness, its promise and its fascination ? The pleasure 
to be derived from exploring the unknown, from supplementing it 
with our imaginat ion, which is the pleasure of a new friendship, stands 
to the pleasure which art or literature can give, as the fascination of a 
living creature, moving, shifting, taking on every second new aspects 
of beauty, does to the fascination of a mere painted picture. In the 
new friend there is, for a while, the realisation of the ideal, the* 
exquisite delight, at least, of feeling that the ideal is within one’s 
grasp. But the ideal escapes, the desire fails. Even granted that 
any melody is as really exquisite as when it first Hashed across onr 
memory, it is quite certain that no melody is such that we can 
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listen to it for ever. The idealising faculty is for ever insatiate, for 
ever demanding new food. All this is natural enough and legitimate, 
as long as we deal with art ; but art is fiction, made to be fiction, and 
human beings are real, moulded out of reality, their own and ours ; 
and is that reality, which means suffering, to be trifled with ? ; Lady 
Althea, from her intuition of saving pain for others, and I, from 
my experience of pain to myself, have come to much the same con- 
clusion.^ 

“ The conclusion of helping folk without loving them,” answered 
Signora Elena ; “ but you are both wrong, and both would be defeat- 
ing your own end. I have let you both have your say, and now I am 
going to answer you.” She had taken Baldwin’s arm, and walked 
slowly to where Lady Althea was still standing, absorbed in the 
sea, or in her own thoughts, “ You are thinking,” she said, with 
that gentle obstinacy, that indulgent resolution, as of a person who 
understands how an error could arise, and is patient in setting it right, 
“ that the life which you advocate — your life of helpfulness to the 
unknown or indifferent, of shrinking from contact lest you should hurt 
or be hurt — does not, somehow or other, harmonise with the life of 
the air and the water around you, that it seems out of place in a 
world which lives in this way,” and she nodded towards the rolling 
sea and the rolling clouds overhead. * l But you answered your own 
objections unconsciously when you said in your plea for solitude of 
soul, that there is no reason why wo should have all we crave for, 
why, as you said, Faust should leave f r retch en for the Young Witch 
and for Helen. Perhaps the struggle in the moral world- -the struggle 
for life there, a very different one from that of claw and beak — is 
really much more like what the sun and the sea and the wind and the 
rocks are showing us now, each struggling, breaking against the other, 
their victories and defeats making the beautiful life of the world ; 
not the sea saying to the cliffs, 4 1 will lie calm, and let you alone,’ 
and the cliffs answering, * We will become friable and turn into mud 
at your touch,' and the wind and sun agreeing to have nothing to do, 
either of them, with the clouds — a sort of general running away of 
the various instincts of our nature, each afraid of damaging and being 
damaged, which would make the soul as fine a sop as the world would 
be, if the elements were to come to terms, and agree to stay quiet. 
Our spiritual life must be neither a continual struggle to have, 
nor a continual giving up ; but refusing nothing legitimate to our- 
selves and. to others, weighing the claims of both, a continual stirring, 
seeking, refraining and renouncing, the manifold activity of which 
can never be replaced by any sweeping sacrifice of others, or any 
sweeping self-renunciation.” 

“ You mean then,” answered Lady Althea, slowly, ik that Faust 
ought to seek for further experience, but not at the expense of 
Margaret?” 1 
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“ fy sounds very humdrum, bat that is what it comes to : do not 
squash your own nature for the benefit of others, for others will 
require very likely some of the very things in you Which you are 
squashing; but trample upon every individual temptation* of yours 
that makes light of other folk’s happiness. Life, as you said, my 
dear Althea, is perpetual change. All we need see to is that this 
fact remains well in our mind ; that the cry 4 always,’ into which nil 
vivid emotion translates itself, should no longer deceive us or others ; 
and that, knowing ourselves to be variable, we should provide that 
others should suffer as little as possible by our tendency to vary ; 
that they should expect it, or if they cannot expect it, should be 
saved the pain of our variation by our refusing to vary.” 

44 In fact,” put in Baldwin, “ your philosophy, dear Signora Elena, 
is that there are no royal roads to justice and generosity ; but that 
we must seek them, like everything else, along paths where, unless 
we keep our eyes continually before us, we shall perpetually stumble.” 

Lady Althea seemed puzzled. 

44 But, Signora Elena,” she said after a moment, 44 such considera- 
tion for the feelings of other folk necessarily implies a diminution in 
our liberty, in that very liberty without which right behaviour is impos- 
sible. Fidelity towards individuals is inevitable as a moral consequence 
of dependance upon individual affection. But does not fidelity of this 
sort imply a wilful blindness to that individual’s defects, or a more 
degrading acceptance thereof ? Ought we not to think of another 
kind of fidelity — fidelity towards our own better self, our better 
moments; determination never to lose any higher possibility or higher 
habit, or higher accidental advantage that may come to us ? Fidelity, 

I won’t say to the ideal, because nobody knows what the ideal is, 
and it seems to degenerate into mere words, but towards the nobler 
reality.” 

Signora Elena shook her head. 

4t Fidelity towards our best moments, ray dear Althea, is fidelity 
towards our best friends. It is not true, as Baldwin said last night, 
that our highest, innermost life must take place in solitude. That is 
the case only when what we have taken for friendship is a mere 
imaginative fancy, the thing made of ; wine and dreams’ of Emerson ; 
or when what stirs within us, mistaken for the ideal, is the mere 
craving for the submission of other souls to our soul, or the mere 
restless desire for novelty. On the contrary, I should venture to say 
that in our innermost soul, in the place where the baser parts of our 
nature dare not intrude, the best and the happiest of us will find 
always the soul, the judgment, the example, the trustfulness, of 
another. For, imperfect as we all are, we require each other’s more 
perfect parts ; and every true friendship, every noble love, will 
represent some fragment, smaller or larger, of a perfection that we 
require. For all noble love means such an adjustment, natural and 
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spontaneous, that our loved ones will possess ourhigher qualities iq 
higher degree, or other high qualities which we lack, and which we 
must borrow to lessen our baseness/’ / 

Baldwin smiled bitterly* “ But,” he objected, tf you have your- 
self said that we are not equal in endowments, that we have all got 
good qualities . and bad. Then will not such friendship imply, as 
Lady Althea said, a certain departure from our own higher standards 
in our acceptance of the baser side of those we love ? ” 

“We never love the baser sides — -those that are really base to our 
consciousness. What we love is the better in them, and what they 
love, if capable of real love, is the better in us ; so that while we are 
purified we may also be purifying. For nothing is more valuable 
than the assistance of those whose nature, unconscious of certain of 
our temptations, shames us out of them, making us feel how paltry, 
how accidental is the value we see in some tilings, how simple it is 
to do or to refrain from certain others. We are for ever showing one 
another a portion, realised, incarnate, of that great abstract of better 
things which you call the ideal.. Indeed, I think such a partial ideal, 
vested in human individuals, is better for our nature than the abstract 
ideal personified iri a supernatural beiug ; we are less often called 
upon to do the impossible, to strain until we break and despair ; we are 
less often also let off by the sense of our incompetence to reach higher 
things. Humanity is human, knowing human bounds; and the very 
faults which we find in our friends ought to encourage us to 
attain to some of their virtues. The more that is asked of us 
(when asked by the quiet trust of one we love), the more we are 
able to give. In all of ns who have a little moral health, our doing 
and refraining is greatly commensurate with the trust placed in us 
by others.'’ 

They were silent for a few moments. The sun, .getting hotter and 
hotter, was melting the big cumulus balls of that bridge stretched in 
mid sky from headland to headland. Its snow was becoming less 
crisp (before you might have almost heard its scrunch) and dazzling, 
and was dissolving to grey ragged vapours, dissolving and dissolving, 
which the wind drove before it, inward to land. Then the bridge 
disappeared and the blue sky was clear. 

“ I quite agree/’ said Baldwin, “ that we grow, as in the physical 
(50 in the moral order also, by assimilation from without. Our self, 
as you said, is to a large extent the rearrangement of those ‘other 
selves whom we have met and lived with ; the originality of our 
personality being shown in the new pattern made out of these old 
materials. Can w© doubt it? Is not our mind the collection of 
things outside us, sights, sounds, words — the thoughts and feelings of 
other folk, transmitted by the necessities of our special nature ? Let 
us examine our consciousness, independent and original creatures that 
we < are; and answer sincerely, how much it would contain had we 
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nevercome in Contact with others, in reality or in books ? Where 
*do I end and yon begin ? Who can answer ? We aria not definite, 
distinct existences, floating in a moral and intellectual vacuum ; we 
are for ever meeting, crossing, encroaching, living next one another, 
in one another, part of ourselves left behind in others, part of them 
become ourselves : a flux of thought, feeling, experience, aspiration, 
a complex interchanging life, which is the life eternal, not of the 
individual, but of the race.” 

“ But all this,” added Baldwin suddenly, “ may surely exist apart 
from such personal feeling as you advocate, Cannot we admit at 
once that people are prose, good prose or bad, and take them with 
the same calmness with which we read a book ? You see I am still 
.tormented by the doubt whether we human creatures are not always 
in danger of preying upon one another, unless deliberately chained 
up with the chain of indifference ; whether friendship, when it 
-does not mean mere dull jogging side by side, must not imply, as 
Emerson seems to have thought (and Emerson is tho great expert 
of friendship), not merely the absorption of one by the other, but the 
actual exhausting one other of all that qan please and profit, even 

as we exhaust the air of the oxygen which we require It is 

( certain that there comes a moment when the charm of pursuit, of 
discovery, of the unknown, must end. Or rather when the qualities 
which come under our notice are merely such as we do nut care for, 
fo^ause we had quickly discovered and enjoyed those for which we 
could care; when we get to know the residuum, which, to us, is 

trash It is terrible to feel that one has burned up or out 

-another soul ; there is a sense of awful humiliation in this recognition 
when we do recognise. It seems an insult to all one's better feelings. 
Infinitely rather t^e bitterness of seeing that oneself has been 
exhausted by another, that one has done all one's poor little tricks, 
sung ail one’s poor little songs. . . . 

Baldwin was silent, and for a moment, Signora Elena did 
not answer. Only, to break the silence, Lady Althea said very 
• quietly : 

“Yes, but why should people consume one another? Why live 
on each other, and nothing else ? Surely there is something false in 
^th&t. It seems to me that friendship, if it could exist, should be the 
journey, side by side, of creatures living off the same interests, the 
same aspirations, staying together because they both were attracted by 
the same things. I don’t know, of course, but it seems as if creatures 
impelled merely towards each other, must necessarily, after meeting, 
pass one another, pushed onward in opposite directions or, at least, 
towards new objects, by the very wants and wishes which had brought 
them together. Surely people might see the reality, and feel naturally 
in their affections as much as in anything else.” 

Signora Elena shook her he%d. “1 doubt it,” she said; “we 
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cannot prevent ourselves— -some at l^asfc — from weaving what Emer- 
son calls the textures of wine and dreams. Bdfis it not sufficient if r 
once the cobweb of imagination broken through, we recognise the 
solid reality underneath ? If the human being be cherished in place 
of the phantom, not in the same way, but, perhaps in a . measure for 
its sake ? Could we even be brought close to reality unless decoyed 
by fancy ? Prose remains ; good prose, holy prose, often infinitely 
more satisfying than the poetry ; but who is he that searches after 
pr6se? We are not like Saul, who went to seek for his asses and 
found a kingdom. No prosaic useful thing would make us stir ; we 
must be baited by the unattainable. Even if the idealising fancy 
should bring us down upon prose, bruised, and having bruised it, 
remember that it has brought us in contact. But for it we might 
have walked on a mile apart. After all, if the prose of others is 
noble, and our own prose noble, the two nobilities will coalesce. But 
we require both poetry and prose. If we sought in our friendships 
for only poetry we should be libertines, wasters, destroyers. But 
poetry is what moves, prose what retains us. Friendship is, after all, 
something akiA to wedlock ; only, being restrained by none of wed- 
lock’s legal and natural bonds, and not limited to one individual, of a 
freer, more sensitive sort; and yet wedlock begins, or should begin, 
in the love of the unreal. No ; let us not despise that seemingly 
selfish, seemingly barren love for the perfect, desire for the unattain- 
able; through it we rise to better things, find them within pur 
reach. Do not let us despise even the foolish courtship of friends, 
if there comes from it the sincere and honest marriage of true minds. 
You are not what I thought to pursue in you, but pursuing the 
unreal nobility I become ennobled, and when possessing the real 
prosaic excellence I am enriched.” ^ * 

“You speak like Mr. Baldwin,” remarked Lady Althea. “You 
seem to admit all liis notions of poetry, of unreality, of exaltation ; then, 
how is it that you do not come to his conclusion — namely, that all this 
poetry and unreality and fervour can lead only to bitterness,? ” 

“Because I think,” answered Signora Elena, “that there enters 
into my calculation an element which both — you, with your stoical 
sense of duty, and Baldwin, with his josthetical pessimism — have 
somehow left out of account : the simple, commonplace thing called 
love. It is love which, as in all other matters, is the trustiest 
opponent of that tendency to prey upon each other, in whatever sense. 
Love prevents that lassitude, that bitterness of which Baldwin has 
spoken ; it removes all fear of wearing out or being worn out. It 
knows nothing either of novelty or of satiety, for it is, essentially, 
the caring for a creature because it is itself; the act of preferring, 
because o^ie has preferred. Love gives us trustfulness, patience, 'and, 
in a way, fairness. AU these, of course, we ought to possess towards 
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^evefcy m tod in all cased * and aome day 1 , tf&eu e&rll 9 . becamea 
* heaven, we doubtless 6tall ; only that day lias noHyet cbme/ / We have * 
indeed' he*mteHecfctial right "to trust all men, since tB^sb often, 
willingly and unwillingly, deceive us ; it is our duty to Weigh them, 
and' often to throw away when found wanting.* The world it hu&e 
is bound to teach ns a vast amount of well-deserVed suspicion ; nay, 
a good deal of that we learn, as Baldwin was saying yesterday, &o hi. 
the consciousness of the poorness of our own stuff, and the multiplicity 
of our <ofan adulterations. At all events, it is not by contact with 
the rank and file of our fellow-creatures that we can be educated to 
that t readiness to wait for* further evidence, that giving of credit, 
which are so necessary for ail dutiful action. These things are taught 
us, at the expense, alas ! sometimes of base endurance of evil — by 
those whom we love, whom our soul cannot afford readily to lose, to 
’keep whom, and our opinion of whom, we are willing to wait and 
trust an infinity. Nay, more important still, love alone by making 
us care, nof^for a mere quality, a mere pleasure-giving item, but for 
an individual ; not for a mere momentary impression, but for a life ; 
lpve pan teach js to do what philosophy and justice clamour in vain for ; 
to tafep the bad with the good, to consider the bulk of a creature’s 
merits and demerits, not to throw away what is precious, because of 
some alloy; not to yield, above all, to the momentary superiority of 
the sound piece of I which happens (the whole case reversible the 
next minute) to come into momentary contact with an unsound piece 
of Thou * 

“ In short,” put in Baldwin, “ you consider vrhat you call lovo as 
the banker of our good impressions, and generous, and also just,, 
appreciations, enabling us to tide over difficult moments, giving that 
highest of moral, as of economic, requisites, credit ” 
v ‘‘You have expressed it perfectly, so perfectly that I believe, in 
your heart of hearts, that you agree with me, Baldwin. JLove iden- 
tifies us in such mysterious manner with others, that the pain or 
pleasure which we merely know is yet more vivid than such as we in 
ourselves can actually feel. It substitutes the desire for pleas lire, the 
'shunning of the unbearable, for that call of duty which in most things 
does not succeed in becoming sufficiently imperative. Therefore do 
not despise ourselves for asking and granting favours, for doing more 
for those we love than for those who are indifferent. It is a great 
step, the greatest of all, to be taken out of ourselves, however nc&r 
'fey; and we could not, probably, wish well to mankind, to our kins- 
men or countrymen even, if we had not first learned to seek the 
gopd of the one and* only 

Lady Althea had been listening with knit brows and parted Ups ; 
she bad learned something, but an objection still remained deep in .her 
austere nature. 

vol.'l xi. 2 -y 
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* “ Then;" she remarked; “ to giv,e their due to all taely both in help, 

'and in forbearance, and most, perhaps, in understanding ;todo 
otir duty because not to do it would make us too miserable— 
all this to you is an ideal too high for us creatures ; a< thing far 
from attained in any, and perhaps even unattainable* And lore 
—this sort of vicarious selfishness— is to bridge over the gulf 
between preference for ourselves and justice to others. But there 
one point which puzzles me. May we not be acquiring such powers of 
sympathy, such capacities for justice/ at the price of the very oppor- 
tunities, the very possibilities, of putting them to profit ? Friendship, 
love— call it what you will — means preference; and does not* pre- 
ference imply exclusion ; and hence want of sympathy, want of 
justice ? And do we belong so exclusively to ourselves — belong to 
hoard or to waste — that we should have the right of giving the whole 
of us to one other ? ” ' . 

Signora Elena took the hand of her antagonist, so strangely imper- 
sonal in her abstract passion for right, and yet, with hqj: youth, her 
face rather of a beautiful boy than of a woma,n, and her restraihed 
tenderness of manner, so very lovable. * , • * 

“I think,” she answered, “that the answer to your otyection 
is contained in my very recommendation to do what you still question. 
If we hoard or waste our soul, as you say, for the benefit of one other, 
•cheating the rest of the world of the very fruits of that habit of 
loving kindness, we are loving not too much but too little. We must 
be absolutely generous and liberal in order to be just. In giving the 
whole of ourself to. one idea, we cheat another of its due influence ; 
iu giving ourselves to one person, we are depriving of their legitimate 
portions all those others, whether at our hearth in humble matters, or 
among the unseen crowd, attainable only to our most general thought, 
who require us. We must love, and let ourselves be loved by m^ny. 
For the use of us, as of everything else in this world, my dear Althea, 
is to'be consumed and assimilated : we are the food and fuel of one 
another.” 

Lady Althea did not answer. She rose from the grass where she 
had been sitting, and walked silently along the shore. The sea was 
-shifting its, patterns of sparkling blue, of peacock, of enamel green 
and violet*; the waves rushing along, making and unmaking them- 
selves, hissing and hurtling and booming against the stones ; the sun- 
shine seeming to swirl all round. She did not say anything ipprja * 
on tte subject of their conversation, but when, much later, they said’ 
‘gQpd-night, she kissed the hand which Signora Elena extended, ‘and 
departed in silence, which seemed more meaningfull than words.. * 

Veb2JObt Lee. 
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F EW boots have been roceived on their first appearance with so 
general a recognition by the public of the writers ability and 
literary style, and of his mastery of facts and sound conclusions ad 
Lord Rosebery’s “ Life of Pitt.” It was doubtless issued under favour- 
able auspices for such a concurrence. It is the work of a states- 
man in the first rank of the Liberal party, one of two, or at most 
three, competitors for the future leadership. Its orthodoxy, therefore, 
-appeared to be well vouched for to one-half of the country. As a 
powerful vindication of Pitt's policy, affirming the popular legend, 

, it was equally certain to commend itself to the other half. The 

result has been a consensus of criticism such as has seldom been 

* 

^ &t£aiqed by a work dealing with a period so full of polemical points. 

Tet there must be not a few persons in whom the traditions of 
^Charles Fox still survive; who regard with admiration his* vehement 
and prolonged opposition to Pitt’s war policy during the eight years 
of the conflict with France in the revolutionary period, and who 
would, perhaps, have joined with him, it may be hoped with equal 
delicacy and tact, in refusing to vote the honours of a public * 
funeral to Pitt, on the ground that his general policy in this 
respect had been baneful to the country. In this view it will bo 
attempted briefly to point out why this work, cannot on the$e matters 
fe accepted, /without many reservations, us the verdict of histoiy upon 
Pitt's statesmanship and policy, , 

Of the style of the book it is a pleasure to join in the general praise; 
The narrative is condensed, yet lively and readable. The language 
is felicitous and sparkling. Its matter is based on wide reading. 
It abounds in references to the present times, and in interesting 
indications of the writer’s ojvn views. But here and there there 
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are sentences with an epigrammatic turn which savour rather of the 
public platform. * ■ 

There will also be little disposition in atoy'quarter to question the con- 
clusions arrived at as to Mr. Pitt’s doxneStio statesmanship from file 
commencement of his career as a Prime Minister, at the age of twenty- 
four, to the. outbreak of the great war with France. His conduct ^ 
on the India Bills, his enlightened finance, his commercial treaty 
.with Prance, his desire for reform of Parliament, his independence of 
party feeling in the discussions which led to the trial of Warren* 
Hastings, his action on the Regency question, his early Irish policy, 
his support of Fox’s Libel Bill, are worthy of all praise, and mark him ae 
a man for above the party to which he had allied himself, and as 
possessed of true public spirit. But important as these may have* 
been, they pale beside the two main questions by which' Pitt’s states- 
manship must be judged — the war with France, and the Act of Union 
with Ireland. It is on these that the verdict of history must mainly 
depend. 

With respect to the war with France, Lord Rosebery labours with 
infinite pains to exonerate Pitt from all responsibility for what was cer- 
tainly the greatest calamity which has befallen Europe since the Thirty 
Years’ War, to prove the justice and the necessity of the war from the 
English point of view, and to show that Pitt, with an ardent desire 
for peace, did his utmost to avoid the war, and to bring it to a con- 
clusion when unfortunately it had broken out. 

“To no human being did war come with such a curse, 1 ’ he says ; 
“by none was it more hated and shunned.* 1 . . . . “ He leaded the 
great league of Powers against France. Never was a more invo- 
luntary distinction.” .... “ The supreme and salient point is that 
there was no man in England more resolutely determined on peace 
and non-intervention.” He speaks elsewhere of Pitt’s “dogged deter- 1 
mination Jor peace.” . . . . “ When war had once begun we shall 
see his constant endeavours to put an end to it.* 1 , . . . “ He was 
certainly tho most strenuous peace Minister that ever held office in 
this country.” 

There was certainly nothing in Pitt’s cm cor previous to the out- 
break of the French war to warrant the assertion that in principle he * 
was resolutely determined on peace and non-intervention. On three 
occasions* he had brought the country to the very verge of war: with 
France in 1788, on the subject of Holland ; with Spain in 1*790, oh the 
Nootka Sound dispute ; with Russia in 1791 on the Oczacow business. 
-In the first two of these aflairs he had, as Lord Rosebery admits, 
played the game of brag, and had triumphed ; and in the third Ije hqd 
agreed with Prussia on a policy which must "have inevitably landed 
.England in a war with Russia.* Orders were already given to 1 send 
♦fleets to the Baltic and Black Sea. Pitt was competed at the last 
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give way* and to hife wgafemwte, toFrussia, 

• iff jJUil #y public opinion fix Edglad^ md in part, 
ddfei^n of his Cabinet. Hetdid fo reluctantly and against his jndg* 
mkt$j A Minister who could dream of going to war with Eds^ia oh shch 
question cannot, with any justice, be claimed as an apostle, of. the 
pohqysof peace and non-intervention. ;\y> 

It is again true that, up to a certain period in the progress of tbit 
French Revolution, Pitt was opposed to intervention ; he declined the 
overtures of Austria and Prussia in 1791 to join in the war against 
France for the ostensible purpose of putting down the revolution and 
restoring the monarchy, but, as we now know, with the further 
projects of partitioning Poland and dismembering Prance of its frontier 
provinces. His Government, however, made no protest against the 
invasion of France ; it looked on with impatient wishes for its success, 
and was greatly disappointed at its failure.* It was, not till the 
counter-invasion by France of the Austrian possessions in the Low 
Countries, where alone Austria could then be attacked, that Pitt wps 
drawn from his reserve. Lord Rosebery quotes conversations and 
letted of Pitt and Grenville to show that even after this, and until 
the outbreak of the war, he was desirous of peace, and did his utmost 
, to avoid war. But too much may be made of the tittle-tattle of 
memoirs, and the private conversation and letters of statesmen. They 
count for little as compared with official despatches, the language of 
public^ speeches, and the deliberate actions of Governments, which 
alone have inlluence on public events. Nothing has been more 
common than for statesmen to drift into war, while in their hearts 
hating it, or to make private professions of peaceful intentions, while 
their public actions tend directly to war. Unfortunately for their 
reputations, History will hold them responsible for their policy, without 
regard to their private opinions and conversations. 

'It may be that Pitt was more strongly in favour *of peace than 
any of his colleagues in the Cabinet, that he most reluctantly 
abandoned his projects of social and financial reform in favour of 
war, and that he hoped to the last to find the means of avoiding this, 
But if k), he must have allowed himself to be overruled by his Cabinet, 
or jby individual colleagues, or by the Xing, not only when great, 
decisions were arrived at, but on the many points which, by degrees r 
but not the less certainly, led to war. It need not be said that a 
Minister Cannot separate, himself from, his colleagues. Jle must be 
judged of by their joint acts. The Premier also is especially responsible 
for the despatches of his Foreign Secretary. He must be taken to. * 
approve ‘both the substance and the tone of them. It is certain that 
no despatch at a critical period of negotiation with a foreign country 
r leading up to war could be written without his personal assent and 
* r Sfoe tfhe Letters uf Lord Grenville, “ Coart and Cabinets of George III.," ii, p* 219. 
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approval- Judged of In- this 5 tf&y* it would appear : ttetv in s^ita # 

of what may have been ; cSP^fca^iiair #> . 

* preseion he gave to friends and correspondents of h|& being favourably 
to peaces thdre was not a single* public utterance of hisgr of any of 
his colleagues, or a single despatch, or a single action of his Govern* , 
mentj from the date when the French entered Belgium \iu 
] J92, which tended to a peaceful solution of the questions atf wane 
between England and France. On the contrary, everything that. 
was*aaid and done officially led directly and inevitably to war. * 

> Fully to prove this it would be necessaty to describe in minute- 
detail all the ‘events and negotiations which topk place from' the * 
date of the deposition of Louis XVI. on August 12, 1792, to tho 
declaration of war on February 1, 1793. Chief, however, among the* > 
causes" which led on the part of England to the war were the withdrawal 
of the British .Ambassador from Faria after the deposition of the 
. King; 1 the refusal to recognise II. Cbauvelin, the French Minister 
in London, as having any official status ; the haughty and peremptory 
tone of Lord Grenville’s letters in answer to the explanations offered* 
by the French Government as to the causes of complaint* and 
especially that in answer to the conciliatory letter addressed to the 1 
British Government on January 18, 1793, by M. Lebrun, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in France. f 

* In this letter M. Lebrun dealt with the various subjects of com* 
plaint by the British Government — the occupation of Belgium by 
Franfce, its threatening attitude against Holland, the opening of the* ■ 
River Scheldt, the propagandist decree of the* French Government of 
November 19. He distinctly promised on the part of France that it 
would not invade Holland ; that the occupation of Belgium would con- 
' tinue only till the end of the war with Austria, and until its people, 
should decide on the form of their government. With respect to the. 
propagandist decree of November 3 9, he explained that it bad no 
reference to countries such as England, but only to cases where France, 
was at war with Governments, and whose people were in rebellion- * 
With regard to the opening of the Scheldt, he declined to withdraw 
the decree, but he minimised the importance of the question, justified 
the action of France on general grounds of public policy, and said that 
the matter might well be the subject of negotiation between Holland 
and Belgium at the conclusion of the war. There cannot be a doubt* 
that on all these points, except possibly the opening of the Scheldt, 
the explanations were such as might have been accepted as satisfactory; 
# Lord Grenville’s reply was in an overbearing and indeed infedeAt tone* 
which showed* clearly that war had been already practically decided on 
by the British Government, and that no explanations would be accepted 
as "Satisfactory. This letter bears unmistakable signs of Pittas own 
writing. It must in any case have been approved 'by him* . , 
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Ther€ followed, however, other acts tending in Jhe same direction : 
'the violent speech#* in Parliament of members of the Govenm^etit 
against' France ; tl*§ passing of the Alien Act, placing Frenchtoen in 
fingjanfi under the most humiliating police regulations ; and finally, 
the expulsion of Cbauvelin, as a suspected alien, under this Act, after 
the execution of the French kin^. This was rightly considered by thp 
French Government as a coup de canon , intended to provolfc the 
declaration of war. • In none of these matters was there? any sign of 
a* desire on the part of the British Government for a peaceful solution 
t>f the questions in dispute. All directly tended to war. For al| of * 
them, Pitt must be held responsible. * 

There is, however, little necessity for dealing minutely with these 
various points, so far as Lord Rosebery is concerned, for he has put 
his finger on the decree by the French Government of November 16, 
opening the navigation of the River Scheldt, '•as the cause of wat, and 
has expressed the confident opinion that it was a just and sufficient 
cause— one which England could not, without dishonour, pass by. 
As it is certain that the French Government would not recall this 
decree, the question of the justification of the war may be argued 
pro hoc vice on this point. 

Lord Itosebery says that it was 

u impossible for Pit l to pa>s by his own treaty nl 17 ns, with respect to the 
Scheldt, without a violation of good faith so signal as to bo i cinrcrkablo cvoA 
in the time of tin* second partition of Poland. Hut on wider grounds the 
danger to Fan ope was more iinivoisal. To allow that the French Govern 
mont weie in possession of a law of Naum which superseded treaty 
obligations, ami the copyright and application of which vested exclusively 
with them, waj* to Annihilate the whole Euiopean system.” 

In this he follows in part the views of .Mr. Lecky, who speaks of the 
“ open and formal violation by France of the treaty relating to the 
Scheldt, which England had guaranteed — a violation which was Based 
upon grounds that would invalidate the whole public law of 'Europe.” 
But Mr. Lecky lays a greater stress on the threatened attack on 
Holland and the occupation of Belgium. Few other writers have 
attempted to justify the war on such a narrow' ground as the opening 
of the Scheldt. Most of them have considered, this as tho pretext 
rather than as the real cause of war. Mr. Goldwin Smith, in his essay 
/on Ktt, goes the length of saying that “ to have gone to war for the 
purpose of closing the Scheldt, would have been the act of a greater 
maniac than the Jacobins. It would have been like fighting about 
a right of' way in the middle of an earthquake." * 

It may be permitted to say of the views of Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Lecky that they greatly exaggerate the treaty* obligations of 
England in respect of the Scheldt, and the importance of the <juea- 

# 4 ‘ Three Statesmen,” p. 2f#l 
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Selfish interest of Holland, was -an old-world arrangement, Mjri t e4 with 
the object of destroying the trade of Antwerp, and one bntiroly of^osed 
to modem ideas and the* real comity of nations* It had been^riginally 
provided for by the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, to whfeh England 
was not a party* In 1784 the Emperor of Austria, in the interest* of 
Belgium, announced that he yould not longer respect this provision. 
Pitt not only made no objection to this, but informed the En^perbr ", 
through his Foreign Minister that England would support Ms 
demtods, provided he would detach himself from alliance with France. 
This was the more remarkable, as public opinion in Holland *was 
then roused to fever heat by the proposal of Austria. Its States 
^General voted a largo increase to the army. The University of 
Leyden supplied money "for raising a regiment K>00 strong. Other 
towns followed theif example, and there were the strongest demon- 
strations against the action of Austria. France took up the cause of 
the Dutch, and eventually by its mediation an arrangement was com©' 
to between Austria and Holland, and by the treaty of Fontainebleau 
Austria agreed to the closing of the Scheldt. The Emperor received . 
a considerable sum of money from the Dutch, by way of solatium. 
Which went into his own pockets, and not those of the Belgian 
people. By a contemporaneous treaty between France and Holland 
an alliance offensive and defensive was made between these two* 
countries, and France agreed to guarantee to Holland its territories. 
Nothing was said in this treaty about, the Scheldt. 

In 1788, when France had its hands full of domestic difficulties, 
the Dutch, by the joint action of England and Prussia, were compelled 
$o detach themselves from the French alliance, and a treaty , was made 
* between England and Holland almost identical with that between 
Holland- and France of 1785; by Ibis treaty England was bound to 
defend Holland from attack, and guaranteed its territories. There was, 
however, absolutely nothing in this treaty about the Scheldt which ' 
bound England to take up the ep.se as against France or any other Power, 
and to make it a cause of war. It* contemplated only the case of a 
hostile attack on Holland, and provided that England, “after the, 
commencement of hostilities,” should give its aid. At most it might 
be said that England, as the ally of Holland, would be justified in 
treating the opening of the Scheldt as a hostile act against the Dutch, 
if they should* demand help. It was under no obligation to do so. 

It cannot perhaps be matter for surprise that the French Republic, 
glowing with new ideas and filled with contempt for such obsolete 
restrictions, should, in the interest of Belgium, after defeating and 
expelling the Austrians from it, denounce this humiliating provision. 
In doing so they gave just cause of complaint to the Xhiteh ,* fft 
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thoy;.t^ tomplam,;b^ Ifcfeese was m§4 '$maa- of 

complaint ^,:E ngkn<}; inlegfs <&e w$a 

obligation or necessity to such 

to tefce^p tko chalienge, if challengewere intended, mi 
ft£in$|i a*?stise. There was, indeed, a supreme reason againsibeuch 
a copses — which formed one of the main points of Charles ,'lWt, 
argutae&its against the war — that the Dutch Government made no* 
formal complaint of this decree either to England or to France, and 
jueyer invited ^England to go to war with France on account of thit 
violation of the rights of Holland. . # 

Nothing was more remarkable than the contrast between the 
action 6f tfle Dutch in 1702 and that in 1784, already alluded to. 
While in* the earlier period they rose m arms to resist the action 
of the hjjnperor of Austria, in 1702 they gave no sign of strong 
feeling on the subject, or of any desire to fight for the maintenance 
of. their exclusive privilege. 

When challenged by Fox in the House of Commons on this subject, 
Pitt was obliged to admit that the Government of Holland had "made 
4Cio representation to England. Fox, therefore, was fully justified when, 
in his great speech against the war on February 14, 1703, he said : 

' “’England is bound bv virtue of the* tnsaty of 17S8 to protect the Dutch, 
if they call upon u.-» to do so, but neither by honour nor by treaty till 

then Wo are bound to save Holland from war or by war if called 

npdn; to force the Dutch into u war at so much peril to them is not to fulfil 
but to abuse the treaty.” 

The sequel showed how fully Fox was justified in protesting against 
the Government forcing the Dutch into a war on a matter in which they 
had shown no concern and no desire or intention to fight. When 
after the declaration of war a v British army was sent under the Duke 
of York to Belgium, and was eventually defeated there and driven 
across the frontier into Holland, the Dutch people, instead of 
receiving it as that of a friendly Power, treated it as an enemy. ; 
There is no more melancholy incident in our history than the retreat 
of the .British army through Holland pursued by the French in the 
winter of 1794-5, and the t reatment it received at the hands of those 
who were still ostensibly the allies of England, and on whose behalf 
the war had been entered upon. It is perhaps on that account little 
known and is seldom referred to by English historians. 

“ General Walmodcn [says the con temporary record*], then in command 
of thb British army, iri addition to an open and successful ’enemy in Franco, 
had. a concealed one in every I bitch town and village which he passed 
through. There were no direct hostilities, but every species of dbserviee 
was done that inveterate malice could suggest, looking upon England mt 
the, radical cause of the calamities inflicted on their country by this ruinous 
, war,the general body of the people held the English in abhorrence, and sought 

* Annual lleginter, 1795, p. 49. 
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every occasion to adtl to their digress!. . \ ,* Invaiuthe St^tbolderissued 
proclamations entreating the people to ;ri m\m masae against the French. 
They* answered with the bitterest reproaches, and reviled hiiu as the topi of 
the British Government and the betrayer of thd Dutch 'popple; ;4j& retreat 
of the British troops through this hostile country entailed the greatest suffer- 
ings on the troops — towns closed their gates agairjst them, the country 
people refused supplies, the villagers shut their houses in the f ace of th© 
starving soldiers. Great numbers of men were frozen to death formant of 
shelter and warmth, They were only in safety when they ’ reached ‘ 
Bremen.” 

* „ . , 

* The account of this terrible retreat is most, striking proof of the 
miserable failure of the policy 1 which led* to the. war, and shows how 
totally mistaken was the British Government in going, to jear fdr 
Buch a subject as the Scheldt, against the wishes of the^ people it 
proposed to protect and defend. The very measures which were 
takenin the interest of Holland to defend its right to th exclusive 
navigation of the Scheldt, and to prevent its occupation by the French, 
led to the conclusion most dreaded by England — namely, the occupation 
of Holland by the French without resistance and with the acclamation 
of its people, while the army of the Power that went to war for it was 
treated as an enemy by the population in whose supposed interests itf 
had been fighting. 

From the date of the French occupation Holland became, mlms 
volens t tho ally of France. Its fleets fought with the utmost bravery 
against .those of ^England, and there was no indication that the Dutch 
felt the smallest gratitude to their would-be defenders, or looked upon 1 
them otherwise than as their foes. ' . • ’ 

We now know that the British Government had full warning before 
the outbreak of war as to the disposition of the Dutch, and their un- 
willingness even to prepare against the invasion of their country 
by .the French. Lord Grenville wrote in January 1793 to Lord 
Auckland, directing him to urge the Dutch Government to make 
preparation’s for war in the short interval of peace. Lord Auckland 
replied on January 23 from the Hague as follows : 

< * 4 There is in this country a considerable party disposed to subvert the 
Government; another party inclined to keep clear of French intervention, 
but solicitous to impede tho measures of the Government ; a third party, 
•perhaps 4 the most numerous/ who, from self-interest, 4 short-sightedness/ 
and attachment to commercial habits, wish at any cost to keep neutral* 
Others, with the best intentions, sink under i\ sense of their owrf weak 
state’ so ill-prepared to withstand the first inevitable shock. Under such 
' circumstances it is idle to expect much enthusiasm, cordiality* Vo* 
promptitude.” * ■ ; * 

, .It does not appear, then, that there was any party in Holland 
desirous of going to war with France for the maintenance of its i n- 
clusive rights to the Scheldt, or even ready to support a Btftish 

* Auckland to Grenville, Jan. 23, 1793, quoted by Mr! kecky. yol. ti. p* 114* V 
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army in, resisting the invasion of their cotmtiy by France. As a 
matter of fadfy the announcement of British support failed to kindle 
any enthusiasm among the Batch. ' 4 

Is* it possible then to conceive a more compete miuetio ad absfordum 
of the policy .which led to 4 the war, or a more convincing proof of the 
bad statesmanship of the BHtish Government ? What would haw 
' been the verdict of history on the Batoum case in 1886 if Lord 
Rosebery had declared war against Russia for abrogating the Treaty 
of J^erlm' with respect to the fortifying of this town, without pre- 
viously obtaining the assurance that the Turks, in whose interest it 
was made, desired to insist upon the maintenance of the provision, 
and were willing to support England with all their force in a war with 
Russia on behalf of it ? Yet this is precisely what Pitt did in tho 
case of Holland ! * # 

As to the argument of Lord Rosebery, that the action of the French 
in the Scheldt question constituted a danger to other States of Europe, 
and tended to annihilate the whole European system, the answer may' 
be best given in Fox's words in his speech of Feb. 12, 1793. 

f “ A** to ill© geneial danger of Europe, England had been shamefully in- 
attentive ; it had seen the partition of Poland and the invasion of France ^vith 
Midi marked iudi Hot cure that it would be di thou It now to take it up with 
tho grace of sincerity . 9 .... “Did not the Mei/iire uml tqioil of Poland lead 
to the aggrandisement of the Powers by whom it whs perpetrated $ Was it 
not a greater and more contemptuous violation of the laws of nations than 
the French had been guilty of i llad we opposed it > If Ministers had any 
such remonstrances to show they would produce them in dm* lime, and tho 
House would judge them ; but whilo none were produced or e\en mentioned, 
he must presume that none had been made ” 

Fox, however, did not then know, as we now do, the relations 
of Pitts Government to the intending spoliators of Poland. The 
researches of Mr. Albert Sorel and Mr. Lecky in the archives of the 
Foreign Offices of these Powers and of England show that at the 
very time when Mr. Pitt was engaged in persuading Pailiament to a 
war with France on the matter of tho Scheldt, alleging that the 
opening of this river was the annihilation of the European system, he 
k .had already come to terms with Austria and Prussia, w r ell knowing 
that these Powers intended to take their compensation forth© expenses 
of the war out of the unoffending neutral State Poland. 

So early as November 13, 1792, before the issue by the French of 
the decree relating to the Scheldt, Lord Grenville invited discussions 
with the Governments of Austria, Prussia, and Spain, with a view tp 
Common action against France. On December 13 he also agreed' in 
principle to an overture from the Empress of Russia with the same 
object On January 9, 1793, the representatives of Austria and Prussia 
had an interview with ]x>rd Grenville. The delay, they said, in 
making a reply to Lord Grenville’s letter of November IS was due 
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to the fact that their ^gafi»d m , elaborating 

what Mr. Leeky calls **a sphemeW /pi^er at l^ast as, nefaiipufl as 
any that could be attributed to' the French .-Th^wete 

now directed to "inform Jbim that if th£ war was to •Btf: continued 
against France, 4 Austria and Prussia would , look for compensation 
for their ^expenses — Prussia in a slice of Poland, Ausibria ipi the 
exchange of Bavaria for* Belgium. Lord Grenville, instead of 
politely shewing these Ministers down the stairs of the Foseign 
Office, as might be expected, contented himself with a mild protest 
against the partition of Poland, and suggested that compensation 
had better be looked for in the territory of France. A few days 
later, Mr. Eden, the British Minister at Berlin, informed Lord 
Grenville that the King of Prussia had finally determined no 
longer* to act" as a principal in the war against France if "the indem^ 
indention in F’oland were refused him ; that Austria would also look 
in the same direction for indemnification, as it was improbable that 
the projected exchange of Belgium could be carried out ; and that 
( Russia also had views of aggrandisement on the side of Poland. On 
February f>j before receiving news of the declaration of war, Grenvillfy 
had. another interview with the representatives of Austria and Prussia, 
in which a coalition against France was virtually determined on ; with 
respect to the particular method of indemnification for war expenses he 
expressed the disapprobation of the British Government of the proposal 
affecting Poland. It was, however, he added, of a nature entirely 
unconnected with the affairs of France, and consequently the British 
Government had no interest in opposing its execution by any active 
measures.* 

It is clear, then, from these damning proofs that Titt entered into a 
coalition with these Powers against France, well knowing that they 
made a condition of it that they should plunder Poland, and that he 
contented himeell* with a mild protest, with an intimation that he. 
would take * no active steps against it, and that it would make no 
difference in his co-operation with them. 1 1 must appear to , most people 
that Pitt's Government went perilously near to making itself virtually 
a" party to tjhe partition of Poland, for it entered into a coalition wi,th* 
these Powers knowing that they fully intended to take their compen- 
sation out of that unfortunate country. What would hafre befen ifis’ 
effect on public opinion in England if these base proposals had beW 
made known? What would have been Fox’s comments on tittb 
transaction ? What hypocrisy to pretend interest in the maint£Uan,c& 
cf^he public law of Europe while secretly forming a coalition against 
France .with the parties to such a vile transaction against an 
offending member of the European confederacy ! 

Lord Rosebery appears to think that Pitt was justified Igr tjft past 

♦ Grenville to Eden, Feb. 5, 1793. This and the previous despatches* referred trfrsare 
quoted by Mr. Lecky, It appears, however, that he has hardly the full * 

effect of them so far as the British Government was concerned* " ■ * -> * 
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t^p0e^Mh^6h^)»!fg tlfeit 'tile -war iwjtfc-- ;Rfr*us* Wotflcjl be a. short 
one, that Bhe wotild be aaiable to Resist the .CoaH^prii, •*&(*} tihat her 
finanofts were in tract a state of ram Jas to m«lre a loog resistaivce 
imposfcitile. Yet on these points he was fatly warnld by SVarj,' 1 who, 
oil the first jpght of the session of 1792-3, said in prophetic ternis':"' 

“ Without allies and with ruined finances, France is more formidtfble that! 
&h$ Jiau9 ever been. * She is more formidable from her freedom, the amcrntr- , 
lating efforts of which afre beyoiid human calculation. All the inhabitants 
of.' Europe, who feel anything in the cause of freedom, hold n sympathy lor 
the French, and wish thorn success.” 

And later, on* the same subject, he said : 

/ ‘<>It is vain to calculate the resources of the French at the rate of a com- 
mercial proportion. They derive no expectation from any other funds than 
the production of the soil. The depreciation of their paper money has not 
depressed their affairs ; it has not retarded the vigour or the celerity of 
* their military operations#; whenever men are willing and resolved to bear 
with hardships, historical experience has proved their resources are in exhaust- 
able. Money is in fact only a mark or sign of the value of labour. In a 
general and comprehensive view of things, money is not so much the cause 
^as the effect of exertion. Great designs are not to bo regulated and circum- 
scribed by the little rules of vulgar calculation. A nation may be ho 
powerful and so fertile in invention as to see derangements in finance, in 
some measure at defiance.” 

► * 

Whatever may have been the original object of Pitt in entering 
*upoa war with France, whatever his justification in his own opinion 
or in that of history, it is certain that, no sooner was he engaged 
. in It, and was in coalition with the great Powers, than his projects 
expanded, and were no longer confined to the maintenance of treaty 
rights, or to compelling France to withdraw from the territories she 
had conquered, or to taking measures for the defence of Holland. 
His views were brought into line with those of Austria and Prussia ; 
he determined, if possible, to destroy the revolutionary Government 
of France, to restore its Iloqrbon monarchy, and to assist in reducing 
its territory and capturing its colonies. Fven before the outbreak of 
the war' he advanced the sum of £10,000 from the Secret Service 
Fund to the brothers of Louis XVI. to enable, them to prosecute 
their intrigues at the Courts of foreign Powers,* and contemplated 
with satisfaction the capture by England of the French colonies, 
That Pitt aimed at. destroying the Republican Government of France 
and restoring the Monarchy is apparent from numberless passages 
in his speeches. Even so late as 1708, when the war had been 
waged for six years without success, and when Napoleon had obtained 
supreme command in France as First Consul, Pitt met his overtures 
for^peace with the suggestion that the restoration of the Monarchy 
should be a condition of peace. 

- Of the other object, the dismembering of France, we had no certain . 
proofs till lately. But from the recent investigations of M. Sorel in the 
* ' ’V- * Grenville to Auckland, Jan 18. 1752. Kecord Office. 
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archives of other coofitries it ap^eari that at; the Cb^erenCe heVl afc 
Antwerp in April 1 7 93— th# is^a few weeks a&erthe oorntoncemeat <)f 
the war— which was presided qverby the Duke ot York, aid where 
all the .parties td the Coalition were represented, the Prince of Coburg, 
on behalf ot Austria, assuming the object of the war jjtobe the re- 
establishment of the French Monarchy, laid down as a proposition 
that ho conquests should be made from France/ There follq^fed 
this, curious scene : ' . 

u This proposal of Coburg [said Sftarhemberg, the representative of 
Austria] sounded t^e tocsin of general indignation to all the other 
members of the Conference. Lord Auckland, the British representative, 
saw^in it the sign of treachery on the part of Austria, and his anger i 
so great that he was on the point of withdrawing. The Duke of York w<w* 
also hot with rage, and considered himself as personally tricked by^the 
Austrians. The Prince of Nassau and his sons followed on the same iinpaho 
■as their allies. Coburg, frightened by the storm which he had roused^ 
endeavoured to allay it. 4 Being in noway versed in the mysteries of politics/ 
he said, 4 or in the secrets of Cabinets, I had thought till now that the 
wish of the Powers in coalition was to re-establish the Monarchy, in, 

France, and order and peace in Europe. I find that 1 was mistaken. 

I see that, every one is thinking only of himself, and has much less in victor* 
the public interest than his own private interests.’ .... Lord Auckland 
made it clearly understood that the restoration of order did not interest him 
at alt, and announced with much vivacity that the wish of England was 
*b0 reduce France ‘ to a veritable political nullity/ . . . . ‘ Each of tho^ 
Powers in coalition/ he said, ‘should seek to make conquests, and to keep fcheii^ 
whon made/ Then addressing Coburg, lie added : * Take all the frontier for- 
tresses of France on your side, and obtain a good barrier for the Netherlands. 
As to England, 1 will frankly say she wishes to make conquests, and she 
will keep them/ * She desires Dunkirk, and intends also to’ find her com- 
pensation in the colonies of France/ The Conference separated in a state of 
irritation against Coburg/’ * 

Another confident statement of Lord Rosebery is that Pitt through- 
out the long war was a most unwilling actor in it ; that he was 
-doggedly in favour of peace, and that it .was the fault of France and 
not of England that peace was not made. These statements must 
•surprise those who are familiar with the numerous debates raised 
yearly by Fox in the House of Commons in favour of peace, and with 
Pitt’s Speeches in reply to them. * , 

The first debate raised by Fox in this view was just before the 
prorogation of Parliament in June 1793. In the short interval frefet 
the commencement of the war the position of things in thq, ^ 4 >w 
■Countries had been completely changed. The French had evacuAt^d 
Belgium and no longer threatened Holland. This was dfie.aot^so 
much to the successes of Coburg as to the fact that the French ttopps 
under General Dumouriez were so reduced by disease that thej^qould 
no longer hold the country, and that their high-handed proceedings 
ix&d alienated the people of Belgium and induced them to "rise, in 

? M. Sorel quptes as authority for this the report of Starhemberg to Thagot of 
April 12, and that of Coburg to the Emperor, of the same date. *‘ r Ir ’Europe et ta 
Evolution Frau^aiso/’ vol. lii. p. 36*> , 
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arms' against the Ft&i&tu/. Ther/oeeasion seemed to Fox to be a 
fa vcrarableohe fop comings .to tert&s witli France. $& making a 
motion to tibia effect, be pointed out that ali th,e objects foa^wtubh tlie 
war bad been entered upon Wl already been attaineji: l .7* 

u As te Holland , she was at the moment safe from attack^from* France ; 
but whether ijbs future safety was to be secured by our pursuing the war in 
Conjunction with the other allied Powers was a matter of doubt in his mind* 
Are we to treat with France in its present state ? Yes. With him or them, 

S B he or they what they may, we ought to treat now, as we* must ultimately 
o. If we were determined not to make peace with the French until they 
had \ form of government which we approve; that would amount to saying 
we would dictate" to them a form of government, and if that had been 
avowed at the beginning to the House, he was confident they would not have 
adopted the war at all” 

&OW did Mr. Pitt most these arguments ? He denounced them as 
preposterous- and impolitic. 

“The question [he said] is, whether England should, in view of the 
present position of the belligerent Powers, risk more by vigorously persisting 
* m the war till it has attained its object, or abandon it without reparation 
pr security. The best security would be in the end of tins wild ungovernable 
system in France from which have resulted those injuries against which it is 
necessary to guard. Such security could only be obtained in one of three modes : 
(1) fchbt these principles shall no longer predominate; (2) that those now 
engaged in them shall be brought to see that they are impracticable; 
(3) that the issue of the present wav should be such as, by weakening their 
power of attack, should strengthen English power of resistance.” 

go favourable an opportunity did not occur again till after 
twenty-two years of almost constant war. For the moment things 
went well with the Coalition. The Austrian and British troops 
invaded France and captured Valenciennes; General Dumouriea 
proved to be a traitor, deserted his army, and went over to the 
Allies; the Prussians captured Mayence and threatened the eastern 
frontier -of France; Lord Hood was admitted to Toulon by the 
Royalists of the South. But just as the first invasion of France by 
AtisfcriA and Prussia was the cause of the deposition and execution of 
Louis XVI. and the September massacres, so this second invasion, 
and the fearp’ engendered by treacheries and civil war, undoubtedly 
gave rise to the Reign of Terror in Paris, and to the horrors perpe- 
trated at Lyons, Bordeaux, and elsewhere. Pitt became more and 
more infeetpd with the views of Burke, and the belief that it was the 
duty, of Eugland to lead a crusade against France on behalf of civil 
society *in Europe. There 4 is an interesting conversation with him 
about this time reported by M. de Narbonne, an exiled Minister of 
iVshCe, npfc an tmigri. u The Convention,” said Pitt, n is ruined. 
Paris is the receptacle of criminals engaged in decimating a herd of 
dWras/!,; \ It is a question of life or death for civilisation. 
For the safety of Europe and of civil society we must make up 
our minds to a long war, to a war which will end only with the 
extinction of the evil/* “Do not speak,” replied Narbonne/ “of 
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an implacable war* , The in tfyp 

camps of the ftepnlJlic. ? * ■ . ■■ ^^TaWe/'^ei; lie^yoti ;>U those 
whom you + <xm£ound in a common hatred* f thing of. 

France at this moment; it is, that the'ef^ render 

her invincible, and that beneath the tyranny she snfi^ frote, tinder 
the name of liberty, she is passionately devoted A to the ? ih|egrity of her 
territory."'* 1 - ** : 

Fox and Natbonne were right in their predictions. 'The immensity 
of the peril, the very strength of the Coalition, roused FrancetO 
incredible exertions. Her armies rose as though by magic fyotgjk the 
soil* They defeated and repelled the 1 Allies in all directions. 
Belgium ' was* again invaded, the, British troops were 4 defeated 1 and • 
driven through Holland, which opened its armB to the French ; : the 
Austrians aud Prussians were repulsed; Toulon was recaptured; 
rebellion was everywhere sternly repressed. 

Meanwhile Bussia and Prussia had carried out their infamous 
designs on Poland, and had effected the operation known as the * 
second partition of that country. Austria for the moment had* been., 
induced to forego its share in the plunder, and looked for its compensa- 
tion for the war out of conquests from France. Prussia, haying obtained 
part of its prico for joining the Coalition, was already very lukewarm, 
and was on the point of making peace with the Government in Paris* 
regardless of the system of terror adopted there. It was only induced 
to give up these negotiations and to renew terms with the Coalition, 
by the heavy subsidies offered by England, and by the hops of yet 
another slice of Poland. We now know that Thugut., the Austrian 
Prime Minister, warned Lord Granville that all 'the King 6f Prussia 
wanted, was not to crush the Revolution, but to conquer Poland with- 
out the loss of a man, and in reward to receive from,, England a 
pension of a million and a half per annnm.t In point of, fact the 
King of Prussia withdraw from the Rhine a large part of the force 
which was paid for out of the English subsidy, and employed it in 
Poland. * * , 

In April ‘ 1795 Prussia made terms separately with France and re- 
tired from the Coalition, and occupied itself with the third and last 
partition of Poland, in which Austria consented to take its , share. 
Spain also had been defeated by France, and was finally forced 
to make terms. Of the Coalition there remained onljf England 
and Austria, and the latter was only restrained from mating peace 
by the persistent entreaties of the British Government backed" up by an 
enormous subsidy. So little justified, then, is Lord Boseb^xy’s^itote* 
menfc that Pitt was the unwilling head of the Coalition against Jftfaace ; 
the very opposite was the fact. Without his exertions the Coalmen 
must have been early brought to an end. * 

» * Villemain, “ Souvenirs/ 1 i. p. 62. 

* f u Court and Cabinet of George III./* ii. 292. 
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In* Buglted tiler© w a gr owing feeling in favour Of peao^ and 
against of where there was m long ar any hope 

of eudfifffc Again and again in boffc* Rotates of partl^n^it in this 
session did Po^ Wilberfbiw* Gsfey, Lanado^n^ and*<yt)*ers Ntfge 
the cqcpddien^r of" treating with &e French Repnbliq andL irjakipg 
peace* Again and again did Ktt WL the Ministers argue tha| it was 
impossible td treat with the existing Government. i 

u UraU another system took the place [he said] of that now existing, he 
could n^t think himself authorised in reason to enter into any negotiation 
with those who held the reins of government there. The very principles On 
which the French Government was founded were such thht to acknowledge it,* 
which must be done in {he case of a treaty, was taeonfeas all other Govern- 
ments? founded oft injustice. * A peace built on such grounds would be not 
only a disgrace, but fatal to our own Constitution, by undermining its prin- 
(M| and' empowering its many domestic ‘enemies to represent it as inequit 
aW# aj$ opprobrious. Such a peace would be worse than War. He still 
hugged the idea that there would he a rising in Frapce in favour ot 
England. He quoted the prodigious sums levied by confiscation. ^Did 
not these evince the ori or of Ifco**© who asserted the inconsiderable 
quantity of adherents to monarchy. These were to a man the 'friends of 
ijngland, and wanted only an occasion to declare themselves ready to second 
our efforts in their cause. Would it be wise policy to deprive ourselves of 
the goqd wishes and co-opoiation of the multitudes which no terror or 
barbarities had been able to i educe to submission.”* 

On© fails to see in these and many other speeches of this period 
any dogged desire for peace, or any statesmanlike appreciation of the 
condition of France, or of her resources, or any perception of the 
elementary principle which was continually being enforced by Fox 
4 b the only one which should guide a State in dealing with another, 
namely, the recognition of a d< facto Government, no matter what it 
alight be*; and so this miserable and useless war went on. 

It was not till 179(3 that Pitt consented to negotiate with France, 
and made overtures through Mr. Wickham at Basle, and later through 
Lord Malmesbury at Paris ; but in both cases be insisted on terms 
which it wa§ impossible to conceive that France at that time would 
admit-^qjunely, the evacuation of Belgium and the restoration of the 
Prince df Orange as Sfcadfcholder of Holland. Austria was ready 
to give up Belgium, but, at the instance of England and to its own 
gteat loss, was persuaded to continue the war. In the following year 
^797^ the French, under Bonaparte, attacked the Austrian© in their 
Italian provinces, thoroughly defeated them, and compelled them to 
sue for peace. There followed the treaty of Campo Formio, .by which 
Austria ceded Belgium to France, gave up Lombardy to a Cisalpine 
republic under French protection, and took its compensation out of 
the possessions of the Republic of Venice, which was then 'finally 
^extinguished^ The operation was not dissimilar to the partition, of 
Poland* unoffending neutral State, in no "way a party to ^ the 

* Amnia? U/gitlrr, 1795, p3 18-'. ■> 
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quantel, was sacrificed as a means of foa me, 

of the parties to the war. England iny thus left w 

with France. It was th$n felt % most pqoplp that cpfcld now 

be achieved by continuing it K France' Was ofaj^pcwat on<* tfefr 
Continent Ilrngland on the •sea* Negotiations were agate nesumetf 
at Iillk Pitt no longer insisted on the* evacuation of J^el^iU^nor 
on the claim of the Prince qf Orafige 5 he was willing to give ha ok 
to France all the numerous colonies which had been taken from 4 it 5 )\e> 
desired, however, tb retain the colonies of Ceylon and the Cape Of Good 
Hope, both of which h&d been taken from Holland ; and Trinidad, which 
had been taken from Spain. The French Government refused, on the 
ground that it was under engagements to its allies, ancl could nob sur£ 
render their possessions. Lord Grenville instructed Lord Malmesbury 
to reply to the French Commissioners on this point that “ the pretence 
set/ up by Franpe — namely, that her treaties with Spain and Holland ' 
were obstacles to the proposal of the British Government — was in- 
contestably frivolous and illusory, it being perfectly notorious that? 
both Spain and Holland were compelled by France to engage in the 
war greatly aga&hsfc their own wishes/’ In other words, we were to 
take our compensation for the War out of Holland, on whose behalf 
we had originally gone to war, and out of Spain, who was originally 
our ally in the Coalition, and both of which countries we admitted 
were compelled by France against their will to join in war against us ? * 
•The proposal had a strong flavour of the transactions in respect of 
Poland and Venice. Pitts subsequent speeches make it very doubtful 
whether ho -was really in earnest in tins negotiation, llis proposals, 
however, were rejected by the French Government on the gnotod that 
it could not get the assent of Holland and Spam to the surrender »of 
their colonies. 

In the spring of 1791) another Coalition was formed by Pitt against 
France, this time of Austria and Russia; again Pitt gave way to the 
King, and consented to send the incompetent Duke of Ydrk to Holland 
in command of a British army, and again the Duke was beaten and 
forced to evacuate the country. Bonaparte returned to the sgene 
from Egypt, and was made virtual Dictator under the uame^of Ffcgfc 
Consul. One of his first acts was to make overtures of peace to 
England . 6 Lord Rosebery has rightly condemned the haughty atid 
insolent tone of Grenville's reply, in which *this overture was rejected, 
*zg] the ’First Consul was told that the best and most natural pledge 

the reality and permanence of his professions in favour of peace 
‘fronld be the restoration of that line of prjnces which ppA for 
so many penturi.es maintained the French nation in prosperity 
atiiOme, and in consideration and respect abroad.* Sfe v httri* 
bates the whole blame of this impolitic ' despatch to Grenville, 
ljut surely the Prime Minister must have approved and sanctioned It, 
if he did not write it,* as the style of the letter, which Is much more 
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.in the imA ti Ktfr of Grenville, mowt* jfa ft$m fa Pitt justi- 
fied hi$ iti&m in tit* HbOj^^^pw>ps pie* thtefc,!* w*s im- 

* pofcs|fe!e to^eegbtirfte^mfeh Bonaparte so portly after ^«|«Mon 110 l$rst, 

Con&ui, *hd that jit jraa necessary to pause. *Wd Kosebejy has quoted 
tj& sarcastic eommenfcs*of $ox mpon this pause. It is the* only ref etefcce 
he pafckes to Pox's speeches during his eight years of opposition 
ifae^wafr. * 1 * 

It see 0 ^ 9 probable* that Pitt's real reason for. refusing to "negotiate 
with ihe^Firsfc Consul was that lie had just formed the new Coalition 
from whi?h he expefeted much, and that he was unwilling to forego 
the prospect of reducing the power of France. Whatever, however* 
his hopes they were soon dissipated. Russia, in the middle of 1800 wifh* 
drew from alliance with England, and joined in the armed neutrality 
of the Northern Powers, for the purpose of resisting the high-handed 
assertion of the rights of belligerency by Great Britain. 

* Austria, to whom large subsidies had been again granted by the 
IJritishjGrovernmenfc, and which was supported by Bavarian and Wurtem- 
berg troops ip the pay of England, was no more fortunate in the cam- 
pmgxfof this year than in so many others. Napoleon crossed the Alps 
and defeated its army in Italy at Marengo, while General Moreau, 
crossing the Rhine, carried the war into the heart of the* EirfpirA, and 
succeeded i£ penetrating to within fifty miles of Vienna. The Emperor 
was compelled again to sue for peace without concert with his English 
ally, and came to terms with Franco in the treaty of Ltmeville. 
England was again left alone to fight with France, and all Pitt’s plans 
and hopes for reducing the power of France in Europe were dissipated 
and '‘destroyed. 

* Portly after this Mr. Pitt resigned office on the refusal of the King 
to consent to a measure for Catholic emancipation. Most people at the 
tin|e believed that this was not the only cause ’of Pitt’s retirement, and 
pbssifely not the real cause ; they thought that ho had equally in view 
the necessity of cotning to terms with France, and either felt that this 
could best be effected by some other Minister than himself, or Ifnew that 
j^is Government would break up in the attempt ic> make peace. Nothing 
has appeared in the private memoirs or correspondence of Pitt and 
other Ministers to support this view. It is, however, certain from the 
subsequent conduct of his colleagues, that peace could not, have been 
, effected without breaking up the Cabinet, for when, a few months later, 
terms were made with France by Mr. Addington’s Government, wuth 
the k fuH support of Pitt, they were vehemently denounced in Far- 
lia&e&^hy hia former colleagues. It has not unfrequen tly * happened 
th^fc si Jfrime Minister has elected to fall on a question which he would 
otherwise not consider vital, well knowing that another and more sevens. , 
question was looming in the near future on which hia Cabinet would 
certs irtjy break up. \ / 

Maadgwhile his successors carried on the hopeless war. England 
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stood alone againbfc Fij^e*. At ^ Jfc B^^pttirsd, 

nearly all the cd^iett cjf Frafccfc^ ita altos, » JiW baton Mato. 
It had driven tM Fretfrii ottfe'pf Egypt? , On |5$ro|>e, * 

however, F^moe Ives al%towerful, and Inhere to #**'6* hope 

whatever of achieving any of the ohjeets for which the war SfMTheqb 
*enteited upon, or of compelling France to withdraw within fair old 
boundaries, still less of restoring the Monarchy. * * \ 

Under th&se circumstances Mr. Addington’s Gov^bment fought 
tit wise to come to terms of peape with France. The negotiations wfe 
place at Atniens. By the treaty then determined on Englarict agreed 
to restore to France and her allies all possessions and colonies occupied 
bjr English forces or captured during the war, with the exception of 
Ceylon and Trinidad. The Cape" of Good Hope 'and Surinaufc were 
given back to Holland ; Minorca and Demerara to Spain ; M^to was 
to be restored to the Knights of the Order of St. John j Egypt was 
to bo given up to the Porte ; Martinique, Tobago, Cochin, Pondi- 
cherry, Sfc. Pierre, and Miquelon to France, who was also to be Allowed “ 
to resume her ancient rights of fishery in Newfoundland* France Vas 
to evacuate Naples and the Roman territory. * * i * 

When Parliament met at the end of October 1801, this treaty Was 
vehemently; assailed and denounced by Mr. Pitt’s former colleagues- — 
Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, Lord Fitzwilliam in the .Lords; .jipd 
Mr. Wyndhara and Mr. Grenville in the Commons, No onejfe^S 
objects/ they said, for which we had so l6ng wapred pPTbeen 
obtained. The terms were disadvantageous to the country^ and were, 
fraught with national degradation. , 

Pitt warmly supported the treaty : ^ * 

41 lid had the migfoi tune f he said] to differ from those with whom he had 
boeft long united in ties of friendship and political opinion. The question 
of peace or war was noV merely one of terms. After the continental 
pittance had been dissolved nothing i^eihained for us but to procure jvs^and 
honourable conditions for ourselves and the few allies who had not deserted 
u* As to the" Government of France, his opinion of the past remained 
unaltered* This country was at .first called on to resist ap attack against 
all existing Governments ; its object was swutitv. ffe must confess that 
Her Majesty’s then Ministers thought that the dissolution of ihe Bevojn- 
tionary Government was the best moans of obtaining this security ; he then 
thought that* the restoration of the Mniruchv would be a happy thing for 
France and for Europe ; he thought «o still, and ho should confess that to his 
dying day he should regret the disappointment of his hopes. He yrook$ 
have been happy to have put together the fragments of that vehemfele 
edifice which had been so cruelly scattered , but when that object became 
unattainable, he must take that which was witliin his reach. had 

survived the' ravages of Jacobinism. They had lived long enougKte* Aee it 
lose much of its virulence and stripped of those delusive colours. /Atq^her 
tunes we might have thought of driving Fiance within her aarimtt limits; 

* but now tjiat ® v «*y hope of success in such a plan < bath vanished, It became 
right to consider the* actual position of the two countries* 4 To .remain 
obstinate after circumsUnces had changed would be the most fatal mors.*’ 
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' Flo* aim gave *««# eoa&iJ ewwot'to %e l§e*ty \* 

*«J# *4* 4. gkwtops peace, n6 petwe^oottld W #*»■&#» VSfcfr ,*aWb ptSao# 
. w^ieh>#tflto m iglariooS war; ,«*» ft description iDBpptoWe, to the 
lam war, in. rte eripSJ principle, « an<r w»*I iwwJt ..... *ad 

JRfcM *«*, now in mi. portion * that neither could pzt4oce«i^um wn- 
pwuipk m tie ether. In Europe we could not effect tVaimSu In 
the eoloniefl ,wfe had done Everything we could, do. As .far eft the 
fcbjeefc <tf the war wa# the restoration of tine llouhe of Bourbon* it Wh? to 

him % recommendation of the peace that this object had failed The 

negotiation at Paris had brokeu off on account of the extravagant sterns wo 
thee demanded ; and oh the failure of that at Lille* Mr. Pitt had d edare^ that 
he treihbled lest it should succeed, and employed it only to assist his^cheinek 
t ,of tfmance.* . t . . We might have had much better teims when Bonaparte 
made* overtures of peace. It was then said by Mr. Pitt that wo must pause. 
We did pause, and that pau.se cost us, besides, the lives of thousands and 
v afcveniy-&ve millions of "money. Mr. Pitt's pause had cost more than the 
victories of the Duke of Marlborough and King William.*. . . . The oxpe 
Sf the hist Coalition ought to have taught Ministeis not to place 
too much reliance on n second . . . . It must be allowed that the excessive 
aggrandisement of France was not th<5 effect of the peace, but of the war.” 

n 4 f ^ 

Has ended the long controversy on the policy of peace qr war Vifch 
France between the two master -spirits of the House of Commons. With 
which of them must rest the verdict of history ? Which of them 


tiho^red insight of events as they occurred, and prescience as to the 
future} or applied aound principle and good judgment to the problems 
Tfrhich England had to face ? Few persons, X think, whp take the 
trouble to read Fox’s many and eloquent speeches through this long 
period; his powerful protests against tlie war at its inception ; his 
frequent appeals for peace ‘during the continuance of hostilities; his 
exposures of the fallacies, political and financial, on which the war 
jpolUsy was founded ; his predictions as to the result of it ; and his 
t condemnation of the proceedings in restraint of freedom of speech and 


other constitutional rights, by which it was thought necessary to 
support the Government at home ; and who compares them with the 
defences of Fitt, cah doubt that the verdict must ultimately and 
f permanently rest with Fox. 

« It will be Said that war was inevitable. But no war is inevitable 


wntiji everything has been done to avoid it, or to bring it to An end 
when it has commenced. It is clear tfiat there were two parries in 
the Government of* France and in the Convention, as there were 
probably also twq parties in the British Cabinet : the one eager for 
war, the oilier desirous of peace. It is equally clear that tile latter 
party prevailed in France, so far as England was concerned, up to the 
period when Chauvelin was expelled from England. On the English 
aid& of the Channel the war party in the Cabinet prevailed, in sptye 
#1 what thay have been Pitt's private views, at every stage and step 

** I have been* unable to^find the* f*a<*age inferred to in JfttA *pcf*rtL But Fox 
spoke ip rpl|i presence of I^tt, who does not appear to have denied the #tataznexiL 
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from the commenceipeni of the controversy. .With* the knowledge 
we now have of facta, which mdafc.h*ve been known to ' Ptet-jOnd hhf 
Oovemment- 7 -the un willingness oftbft Dutch to Jo td *Wit, 

their friendly feeling to France, «*d # the .objede and in^btferas v£ 
Austria and Prussia, and especially .their scandalous scWbes agftin^ 
Poland— it i<3 not difficplt for us 'to conclude that the prudent, 
and statos&anlike cohrse would have been to accept the dfedlaupftrB 
of the Fxetfch Government in M. Lebrdn’s despatch, Jan. 19, 1793,', as 
to their intentions with respect to “Holland and Belgium, and as to the 
meaning of their propagandist decrees, and to treat the Scheldt question * 
as one of* minor importance, in view of the absence of any demand 
from the Dutch. ' * 

No one better than Pitt could have used the materials in his 
possession with the object of persuading the people of England that 
War with Buch allies, and on behalf of such a cause as that of the* 
•Scheldt, would be unwise and unnecessary. That he did not do so is 
one among other reasons for concluding that the Scheldt, affair *waa „ 
the pretext and not tho real cause of war, that war was decided for 
•other “motives of a mixed character — dread of the aggrandisement of 
France, Iiatred' of its. Revolutionary Government, fear d£ its pro- 
pagandises, the belief that the existing institutions of England could 
■pnly be seouredby war, and the hope of reducing th* power of France 
by conquest^ 

\ All these motives make themselves apparont in Pitt’s speeches 
after the commencement of |he war ; and it is difficult to believe . 
that they did not materially affect his judgment in favour of war 
before its outbreak. They explain also his unwillingness to make 
peace at seasons and on terms when it was possiblo to do so j Sis ; 
insistence on war whenever he could by entreaty or by money secure 
a powerful ally in Europe ; his willingness to make peace only when 
, England was left alone without an ally, and without the slightest,, 
prospect of success. 

« Space will not .permit reference to other matters in Lord 
Rosebery’s narrative. , If undue length may appear to" have beefe 
devoted to that 'portion of it relating to Pitt’s policy in’ embarking 
on the Great War, and in persisting in it through so many ysajps, 
it heB not been merely because it was impossible to controvert 
its conclusions without going over a somewhat wide rpnge, but 
because it* was desired to contrast 1 the views of Pitt and Fax in the 
greatest controversy on foreign affairs which has ever occurred in 
this country— one whidh is not merely of past interest, but us pregnant' , 
with lessons for thd future, and the right understanding of which 1%, 
"essential, if we are to avoid’ similar complications, coalitidos,, and 
.failures in the fut«r6. , , . * ' 

■ > , ,4 



T®8‘ TROTH- ABOUT THE RUSSIAN .JEVfc 


* YflHB Governor of , one of the ablest administrators in, the 

* 1 * Russian service, recently reported to his superiors in St! Peters* 
burg, that *“ the greatest event in social life here — 1 .(., at, is 


' the tendency ■which is showing itself more and more among the Israelite 

popnlafcieh to quit the country." General goes on to say that 

this passion for flitting lately developed among the Jews in his pro- 
vince deserves the attention of the Government, and, so far from being 
checked, must be stimulated if need be, by the employment of certain 
Jewish foods, provided, it is true, for other purposes, but which are 
under the control of the Government. ■ This desire to emigrate, 

referred to by the Governor of , is planted in the minds of the 

Hebrew population of Russia by the system of repression, suspicion, 
and dislike, under which they live ; and it cannot fail to droate in 
their new homes serious and far-reaching consequences, in whatever 
■country those homes may be found. , , 

The Revocation of the Indict, of Nantes did not cauBe more general 
movement or lead to more rapid changes in England than the May 
lawp and the consequent passing away of the Jewish population of Russia 
will bring about in other lands. What may bo t{ie effect of these 
changes most depend on the moral, intellectual, and physical character- 
istics of the emigrants. If the .Tew be essentially a parasite — one who 
fives, by exploiting the vices of others, to whom existence is impossible 
when away from the higgling of the market, the rustling of bank notes 
and the chinking of coin, then he is not only a bad citizen ( for Russia, 
t but he' m equally ineligible for settlement in Isforth or South Atfieripa, 
or in any other portion, of this planet to which he may hope to wend 
his Way* There is no escape from this position. If the indictment 
brought against the Russian Jew by Madame Novikoff and her School 
■can he seriously and effectively maintained, .then the quicker Russian 
* CribuIatiNto’ make an end of Israel the better for th^ rest of the in- 
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habitants of the civilised wcpld^ N^r ^nld J&ussia^afct ajtoae in thigj 
matter. If there be a seripus 4<&gfer the. United 

States being devoured by 1 a ^pus^swam 

Israelites, it is high time for all nations 1j> a Abe ouljtf *6 tfe 

up and doing, to smite hip and thigh *&*the scattered Wibe^Wl to 
join Hdly RosSia m her romantic and religions endeavour t^oOUibiM 
th# preservation of her nationality with revenge forfcklf* 
of oar Lord, and thus display to the Jews the practical? tisa^his^ga of 
out common Christianity. 4 * * # * J i ' 

What are the facts of the case ? Almost without ek<#pt3bh> the 
Press tbron^Kont Europe is in Jewish hands, and is largely prodqfeejl 
from Jewish brains. International finance is captive to Jewish Opeigy 
and skill. In England, the fall of the Barings has left the lonely 
supremacy of the house of Rothschild, not wholly to its advantage, 
unchallenged and unassailable. In t other walks of life, wherever 
material comfort and personal safety can be attained by nimble br&ie, 
doft finger, Or quick imagination, the Jew is found to take the h£gheg| 
place. Medicine, law, surgery, politics, journalism, music and ar% 
being more 'and more captained by men of. the Jewish race; iwA'lMfil 
certain that the process is not on the wane. Prizefighfcing^and war 
have been largely left to the Cl entiles, although Mendoza and Rendom 
are names of celebrated Jewish pugilists that will occur to all. «®hyei 
Russian Generals have desciibed to me the dauntless courage of 
Hebrew soldiers at the Schipka Pass. In one instance p. call Tor 
twenty-five men to ongage in a forlorn hope was Answered by thirteen 
Jewish soldiers. Is this intellectual pre-eminence of ^ the Jews 
to be ragrettod? The answer depends on the circumstanced and 
environment of the questioner. The stupid and self-indulgent, easily 
parsed in the race of life by clever men* naturally join the ranks of 
anti-Semites. But there is another class of Jew -haters who carihot beso 
easily dismissed.. Men like Mi Pobiedonostzeff, who hold that it is hotter 
to lose a limb or an eye than enter whole into hell fire, cannot be justly 
accused of personal motives. To such men as the Procureur of -the 
Holy Synodyjthe evils of these later days are inseparable, from the grow- 
ing worship of material comfort. M. Pobiedonostzeff is a rock Against 
which the waves of material ifrtn beat in vain. Vanished may beTti^e 
national faith of England, of Prance, of Italy, but, safe-guarded by 
the Czar and his orthodox servants, the faith of Russia ^hall suffer no 
preventable danger from the cult of the Golden Calf. Russia is honest 
in this matter and is uhder no illusions. She does not p?$i9&d * fr> 
love tHS Jew, who is believed to be the most ardent worshiper of the 
Golden Calf, or to chasten him for his sours good, as, the IjEoly In- 
quisition smote*and racked the faithless children of tfye Church in the 
days of yore. But she* considers his faith an intuit to her Church, 
his presence a menace to her unity, and his scheme of life m^vutrage 
to her* national f>ride. 
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• The .panned by the governing classes in repressing 

the Rfc®» is sheer self-defesuee., » Russians *hOld that the 

fleets, if allowed ftee p%, .would oopta mia ate 
th«r < wltolp '^Umpire wittm « short space of time. l3fc has been 
csaloalateH if the repressive laws of Russia were repealed, 
and*th| few* allowed access to any and> every post inktheisejyice xrf 
the dpof&e, eight years would not pass before every post^wostb 
having outtidl 'the army and navy would be "filled by an official .of' ’ 
ike Helkew faith. "I believe the statement to be little if* at all 

exaggerated, t . 

*6 behoves those who write about Jtassia to take care that what 
they \mitb to true. • Russia is magnanimous. She contradicts* 

4 nothing. She subsidises no reptile Press, and if she be defended 
at ^11 ffr is by agents who can be disavowed* Silent under such 
attacks as those of Mr. Konnan and the writer who uses the name of 
Banin, Russia appeals from the present to the future to justify her in 
the policy she adopts. Confident of vindication by posterity, Russia 
roa^nanimously ignore^ those who regard her conduct to the Jewish 
race as a cruel revival of Middle Age baibarities, in harmony with 
her simple Constitution and her lagging Calendar. If taxed with fcfie 
assassination of the spirit of a whole race, she is conscious of being 
"animated by the holiest of motives, and believes herself justified by 
the logic of facts. But she is silent. It is not an attack on Jews 
* &£ such by which the May laws were justified, but on materialism? 

* itself ' A race notoriously sober and naturally spiritual-minded, as 
the*RuBsians are, needs to be preserved in the integrity of their faith 
and in the purity of their high calling. To shrink from necessary 
measures of restriction would be, they argue, sheer desertion of prin- 
ciple and of duty, and a display of base opportunism worthy only of 
worshippers of the Golden Calf. 

n ip Pobiedonostzeff bravely defends the Eastern Chuich against * 

4 Jewish materialism on grounds of religion, it is impossible to deny 
that he * is supported on other grounds by the main body of 
** tejnnovnikk ” throughout the Empire. u L<> ainuftis ih Chnst ,; ao' 
not present to the average Russian official, perhaps, the embodiment of 
materialistic and of anti-spiritual forces in the sense in which they 
are So regarded by the Holy Synod. But every olficial feels that if 
the barrier now placed against Jewish freedom to pursue any career in 
thfc Empire were removed, his place would shortly be in danger. Mori 
enfant himself, he dreads the intellectual straggle with the Jew op 
equal tertus* 4 Intellectually the average Jew towers above i he average 
Rusfc&b as physically the Russian often towers above the Jew* 
Intellectual jfcaiou&y and fear of supersession supply the effective 
forces to anti-Semitic prejudices in Russia. In point of fact religious* 
antiptfm kat little part in the measures directed against Russians, 
of the uSmw faiths As in Egypt, the children of Israel are fruitful 
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and wax “ exceeding mighty,” and the Emperor Sears, as Pharaoh 
feared, that the land will he fall of them ; and as the Egyptian* 
“ tchinovnik ” afflicted their Jewish ancestors with hardens, so not only 
do the Russian taskmasters strictly follow their Egyptian jpredeoessors, 
but Israel multiplies and grows in the midst of calamity as did their 
forefathers \>n fhe banks of the Nile. Now as then., their sferyicft is 
with rigour, and as the treasure-cities Pithora and Raamses were l*pilt 
by .them for Pharaoh, so the edifice of Russian commerce in Moscow 
and Kieff is mainly due to Jewish effort and to Jewish skill./ 

Although thp statistics I am about to give of the actual position of 
the Jewish people in Russia are taken from official source^, they have 
never, so far as I know, been available to the English or the Russian 
public. I am indebted to the researches of MM. Oulenikoff * and 
Soubotin for the opportunity of setting forth in a concise fohn the 
existing economic and vital effects of the Jews in Russia on the 
general population of the Empire. 

The following table, compiled not from Jewish but from official 
sources, shows the relative condition of the populatidn in the fifteen 
provinces constituting the Pale of Settlement, the twelve provinces 
adjacent to the Pale, the twenty-three remaining provinces, and the 
whole of Russia, respectively * 
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Spacu. r 

« T % 

Jows.may inhabit 912^00 square versts, or 19 per cent, 

Jewj5fctfa^(We^to trespass on . 8,858,000 ' ,/ „*81 

» 4 njot including Siberia, the Caucasus, and Asia Minor. 

The dumber of agricultural Jews Ls 64,000. 

* * 

# Oommj:r<k. 

♦ 

In the Jewish Pale, or the lf> Provinces. 

The number of Jewish merchants 

’ was in 1886 .... 1 1,168, or 55 per coni. 

The capital employed by Jewish 

Merchants was in 1886 * . . 4o7,<>i)0,00u roubles, or 17 1 per cent. 

Average turnover per Jewish nier 

chant * . . . . . 88,000 roubles. 

Average turnover per Gentih* rner- 

• chant 5.f,6(>0 roubles. 

No. Of Jewish tiadeis per 10,000 
Jews . . . 84*1. 

No. pf Gentile traders per 10,000 
. Gentiles (excluding peasants) 1 8 8. 

Jewish retail traders m 1881 . 69,729, ox 67 pci cent 

In the hands of the Jew s in 1 881) 

Brandy distilleries . . . 2*7* per 1000, oi 55 per cent. 

, „ stores . . 1*8 „ „ 89 

„ retail establishments . 87 7 
Number of Jew manufactories in 

1886 1460, oi 81 per cent 

YulUpof their manufactures iu 188G 17.800,000 roubles, m 16 per cent. 

Average value of products pci Jew 

manufactories .... 82,000 rouble*. 

Annual value of products per Gentile 

manufactories .... 78,000 roubles. 

NuiAber of Jew artisans, J 886 . 208,000 

Land leased by Jews, 18$5 , . 1,998,000 dessiatines, or 1*1 1 per cent. 

Criminal Stviisuo* 

V 

In all Russia, the average number of Jews and non Jews convicted rvl 
crime for the period I H7 S5y per annum, was as follows . 

Jews (per 100,000 Jews) . . 259 

, Non-Jews (per 100, 000 non- Jews) . . 126 

Tli© prdjjprtion of Jews convicted of political 

crime was, for the yearn, 1 881 85 . . . 1 8 per cent, of the whole, 

. and for 1880-1887 . . . . * 14 pu* cent, of ilio whple. 

Those '•who will take th© trouble to study the foregoing statistics will 
discover that the popular notion of the evil effects of Jewish influence 
in Russia is nearly destitute of foundation. It must be borne in rnind 
that the figures given are in each case taken from official sources, and 
it is justifiably surmised that the reason why Government has ceased 
publishing statistics is because the evidence is so manifestly in favpuv 
of the Jews, that the coarse now adopted of making their lives, bitter 
with hard bondage acquires no warrant from "the statistical facts. 
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The principal charge ' against the Russian Jew consists in the 
allegation that he thrives ofaljr by exploiting tie vices c# ptljers. In 
regard to the consumption Of frfcohol it will oe seen, that while the 
inhabitants of the Pale consume a small quantity nM>^Tbran<ty Jthiin 
the dwellers in the provinces outside the Pale, the deaths c&used by 
drink are at the rate of but one quarter of those for the of 

Russia, and this^ notwithstanding the fact that more than, b$kf the 
distilleries are in Jewish hands. The comparative virtue of twPale 
is shown by the comparison of maibon> tolars within and without the 
Ghetto of Russia. It is true that the fifteen provinces cannot boast 
the white flower of a blameless life, but they have no reason to shrink 
from comparison with the Orthodox regions of the TIoly Empire. 

Incendiarism is constantly charged against the Jews as a character- 
istic and habitual crime. I have been told by high officials, not onco 
but a •'dozen times, that fraudulent insurance obtained by arson ia 
enormously prevalent among the Jewish population, and that, *a& 
‘contrasted with the general body of the people, the former hold tho 
field ill this form of crime. Here again the official figures acquit the 
Jews of this charge, and raise them on a moral pedestal above their 
fellow subjects. 

The arrears of land tax were conspicuously less in the Pale at the 
date of the last returns, fiom which the impression may be drawn 
that Russia would largely behefit by allowing the Jews to reside 
wherever they like without restriction of any kind. It is, I believe, 
no secret that the Minister of Finance, M. W ysliny gradsky, . holds 
this opinion ; but in Russia, when Orthodoxy and Adam Smith are 
opposed, it is orthodoxy and not economic truth that gains the day. 

Some detailed considerations of the loss to Russia involved in a 

complete exodus of Jewish subjects will not be out of plaqp. 

Rouble**,* 

In the fust and second Guild of Mei chants there aie 


l.tylOO Jews who pay annually tor pent i warm to 
trade ..... 

For licences 

certificates , . . ♦ , ' 

„ taxes on various enterprises , 

„ per cent, duty of drwdends ol (Vmtpames 
Within the Palo drink pays taxes to the amount of 
„ tobacco „ 

„ sugar „ ,, 

Of which aggregate amount half hills on the Jew* 


1 , 000,000 
1,500*000 
500,0 00 
200, pOO 
250,0Q0 
[ 80,006*000 
{ 10 , 000,000 , 
( 10 , 000,000 
%~>o,ooa,oog 


In the tweiity-eight Government*, fifteen in Russia, ten in Poland, 
arid the three Baltic Provinces, the Jews occupy 400,000 houses, apd 
pay aB ground rents from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 roubles. Jews 
pay b per cent, ad valorem on coupons and securities. The* merchan- 
dise imported by them from abroad pays millions of roubles Crown 
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tyxes, and the teat paid by them for lead still lea§ed fjrom Govern- 
meat firaKft. 15,000*000 to 20,000,000 roublesi The meat tax 
, cornea to 2/000,000 roubles, and Jewish passports and other indirect 
.contributes to the revenue amount to a large sum. 

Jews contribute to the ‘military service 15,000 of, their young men, 
and pm^ooutingent required from them is largely in excess of the Jjr5* 
drawn from the rest of the population. # * 

these figures *it is clear that the departure "of the Jews from 11 
Russia would Nausea direct and immediate annual loss to the revenue 
of oVey 100,000,000 roubles, in addition to this, a long series of 
eponcUmC disturbances must be taken into account, 

1* ’The difficulties that would be introduced into Russian trade 
with foreign nations. Already the evictions in Moscow have created 
a state >of affairs only to be described as disastrous. Many commercial 
firms are tottering to a fall, and others have suffered mutilation from 
thefe Wholesale expulsion of the middleman. I am told on high , 
Authority that one reason for the refusal of Government aid to the 
banking house of Gunzburg, which recently failed, was because a 
« precedent would -be created which would make it impossible to refuse 
aid to Moscow houses known to be in a shaky condition in conse- 
quence of the departure of the Jews from that city. 

* 2, The inevitable shrinkage of banking and exchange trans- 
actions. 

3. The introduction of obstacles to the ready disposal of corn and 
other agricultural products, especially in the twenty-eight provinces, 
which must follow the disappearance of buyers and middlemen, who 

* industriously buy in small quantities all over the Umpire, and, by 
mutual competition, raise prices. 

4. The fall in the value of all Russian products, arising from the 
contraction and stagnation of the markets. 

5. Fqjl in the value of all real estate, and in the national funds. 

• 6. ^ Diminished income of all agricultural proprietors 

7. The diminished income of the peasant population, and the con- 
sequent increase in the arrears of imperial taxes 

8. The development of commercial monopolies in manufactured 
goods, Arising from the extinction of competition, and consequent 
suffering to the artisan and labouring classes. The tyranny of com- 
petition may be bad, but the tyranny of monopoly is worse. 

0. The chasing of new markets for Russian goods. ♦ 

10. The shrinkage of municipal, provincial, and rural revenues. 

M« The shrinkage of railway and steamship returns. 

On A moderate estimate of these considerations, it is not too much 
f to say that the money loss to Russia, direct and indirect, of a general 
A$odus of Jews would not be less than 2,000,000,000 roubles, and it 
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is difficult tq understand boW she could in that event continue $o 
rank' among the .solvent States of the world, < 

The number of the .Jews in Russia according to* tberbcst autho- 4 
rides, is about 5,250,000, The grand total of the population ho-day 
is estimated at 114,873,008. According to* the evidence finished to 
the Pahlen Commission, which was kef>t secret, but to some .whi^h 
*1* hav^ had access, the proportion of the Jews in tho fifteen pa^boea 
constituting % the ♦Pale, and in the town of- Odessa, ambraped to 
12*5 per cent, of the population. l * 


in the interior 35 prmince* the Jewish 
population befoie tho expulsions of 

IMIO- 1 was 

In the Polish provinces 

Jn the Caucasus . . 

In tho Caspian provinces . 

InKihciu ... . 

In Asia Minor ...... 


» i 


* 

(‘12 pot cent. 
U-S 

012 „ 

o 5t"» 

o :ir> „ 

(H<> „ J 


* ii 

averaging over tlio whole Empire less than f> pir cmt. of the tofial 
population. 

. Seeing tliat tlio Russian Empire comprises one-seventh of the land 
surfacto of the globe, and covers with internal waters, an area of 
8,644,100 English square miles, it seems an extravagant compliment 
to the Jewish race, notwithstanding their admitted abilities, to deal 
with them as if they w T ere sufficiently powerful and sufficiently dan- 
gerous to iheuiat dominions of the Czar, to require herding in the 
pinfold of the fifteen provinces. Nor can it be justly alleged that 
the Jewish population is largely increasing. Death and emigration 
keep do\vn their numbers. The opinion of M. Soubotin on this 
subject is' -expressed in tho .following words* "J1 cst bicn pro- 
bable que la population juivo dans les dernieros dix annf'es West 
inconsiderablenieut accrue en comparaison avec i’annee 1881 /* Indeed, 
regarded from the standpoint of population, as w r ell as from ecopoipic 
and moral considerations, it is difficult for an Englishman to compra* 
bend wherein lies the danger of allowing one Jew to dwell among 
eight hundred of the Christian population, or in what way^ the etnpfre 
is strengthened by driving out innocent men, women and children 
during the snows of January. f 

The cry against the Jews that they are not agriculturists is 
/exactly like preferring an accmathn against a man lot* not being 
able to swim, when, at the same time, In* is not allowed to approach 
water. Under Russian law, a Jew may not farm, or become a miller, 
f or a fieheiman ; he may not buy, sell, lease or rent lax^d. Hfc may not 
bo a gardener on his - own land. Driven by centuries of coercion to 
dwell in towns, and restricted to a few commercial occupations, the 
traditions of the time when Israel was an agricultural thfeocr^cy have 
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almost fdded away* Severed from the soil ed estranged |rom the 
plough, of the' race has become Jncipoble of bearing 4he 

pHysicai \^S^n that falls to the lot of %bpl 4gE|cntturiflt„ ^ Christian 
ani»si|y'iiiaii organised Jewish deterioration^ ,NB conditions: ot ti£& 
so sweeten and purify the human race as sunshine and hard .Work in 
The truth of this proposition is demonstrated iii tb§^ 
. physical 'change to be remarked in the second and third 

g^lPliShs of the handful of Jews who were planted by Alexander I. 
inthe colonies Of Cherson in the year 1806. Prince Demictaff San- 
Donatp says truly that fct the* position of the first Jewish settlers, who 
belonged chiefly to the most destitute members of the Jewish communi- 
ties, was most deplorable.” , They were physically weak, exhausted by 
privation and travel, and ignorant of agriculture ; and the mortality 
among them was so great that the Governor of Cherson reported in 
1810, that “ no more Jews must be sent to the province.” The 
experiments dropped in 1810 were resumed iii 1834, and again in 
i J84t>*by the Emperor Nicholas. 

. 1 hpve conversed with these colonists. Their old men told me of the 

hardships* they had to encounter. The administration was composed 
of retired imlitary men who, for the most part, were more occupied 
with their own interests than with the development of the" prosperity 
of the colonies. The houses such as they were, being built of gredm 
, bricks, collapsed in the first rains, and they were erected so far from* 
water that many of them were never occupied. The agricultural 
implements were worthless. The discipline imposed on these luckless 
farmers was of the utmost severity. The idle' wore flogged or im- 
prisoned, and many were sent to Siberia for lack of enthusiasm in 
their* work. Irksome administrative rules checked the development 
of* the colonies, and, while it increased the distaste of those already 
engaged in cultivating the soil, deterred others from pursuing a 
‘ritnilar career. In the archives of the Bessarabian Board of Adminis-* 
t ration, kept at Cherson, it is stated in an official document, that the 
hovels prepared for the poor Jews from Mariapol and Berdieheff were' 

. built of frozen materials during severe frost, by half frozen workmen. 
‘Bfifore they; were occupied, many of them fell to pieces, and instead * 
of .habitations, the Jews found only ruins. With the 'irony prevalent 
in* these regions, tho Provincial J3oard accused th« immigrants of not 
, keeping their tenements in good repair ! Cold, damp, and lack of 
proper *food brought on scurvy, and many died a miserable? death. 
Medical attendance they had none, and a more direful lot than fell to 
thefie Jewish settlers was not borne even by the 1820 settlers sent 
by Lord Liverpool to the Cape Colony. 

However, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, many families held 
op, and became stalwart and successful farmers, and to-day, a popula- 
tion <4 21,000 'agriculturists inhabit the Cherson colonies, whose 
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pluck and patience are a credit to themselves and to their cquntry. 
The natural increase in - the population’ hm, howev^^^ght .new 
troubles. Land that is capable of supporting live people’ enough 

for fifty. * To-day, not only is the pastoral and agncultbr^ land in the 
Cher^on, colonies exhausted from constant cropping, ^ 1 bpt the qutaitity is 
totally insufficient to maintain the population settled uponit.^ P^hen 
I, visited these colonies* commissioned by Baron de 
inquire and report npon the condition of the Russian Jew|jjjpw®& 
greeted, as if succour had been brought to men at hand-grlp$ with 
death. Quiet, ^dignified and hungry, the, whole population impressed 
me with the greatest respect. Not once was I asked for a 6ope$k ; 
nOr did I hear an angry word against the Government of the country. 
It need not be said that no trouble from drink existed in the colonies; * 
not .only was temperance the invariable rule, but the Rugqian, villages 
adjacent learned moderation and sobriety from example andcontacfc. 

The dignity and care of woman is maintained among the Jews 
in a manner surprising to those acquainted with the usual conditions 
of female peasant life in Europe. Except among the very poor, no / 
married woman or young girl is allowed to work in the fields/ This 
seclusion of their women is charged against the agriculturists as a 
crime. The practice of restricting female^ labour to domestic offices 
lias much . to be said for it. Beauty and intelligence are so common 
v among the children, that it is difficult to resist the conviction that the.«. 
comparative care with which the mothers of Israel are lovingly sur- 
rounded by their man-folk at critical periods of their lives has a 
wholesome effect on their offspring. Gentleness to women and 
children is a conspicuous feature in the lives of this Ilebrew yeomanry. 

* In h the evening, when a young English labourer would be- enjpying 
himself away from his wife, the Hebrew Hodge dandles his babies, 
and helps his wife in the family work, and in so doing finds ike 
^highest happiness of which his nature is capable. v ,« 

Usury, to which the Jews pent up in over-populated towns, must 
have recourse or die, is not practised here. The few., instances of 
money-lending 1 encountered were, curioqsly enough, cases where 
Russians were the lenders and Jews the borrowers. The pursuit, of 
agriculture seems to eradicate -the abnormally developed commercial 
instinct so often characteristic of Abraham’s seed : at all events When ■ 
his seed have been settled on the soil for a series of years. 

There can be no stronger testimony to the high character of these 
Jewish peasants than the existence of a land system under which the 
cqntract for the lease is constituted by word of mouth. Sigee the 
May laws of 1882, no Jew may become a farmer. Land-hungfg in, the 
Jewish breast appears to be consistent with honesty, for numerous 
instances came to my knowledge of a tenure subsisting on aparole 
contract. One Russian proprietor told me that he had* let laM«on 
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these terms for years, and had never been cheated of rent. We hear 
much of Jewish dishonesty, and it is only fair to record the evidence 
telling what the real nature of the people becomes when humanised 
by contact with the soil. 

An excellent plan of mutnal insurance exists among these people. 
Hie policies are limited to 100 roubles. Arson is unknown, as it 
wo $? go hard with an offender who impoverished the whole ♦com- 
munity. Such capacity for combination and self-help renders the 
Jewish race excellent raw material lor colonisation. It is true that 
the surface impurities must be removed — as l have often said before, 
by the two great purifiers for mind and body, sunshine and sweat — 
but with patience and opportunity there is no reason why a great 
Jewish State should not be rebuilt, Religion, race, language, and 
literature, the Jews possess. Land only is wanting, and that *is in a 
fair way to be supplied by the matchless generosity of one man. 

The principal note in the gamut of impressions left on my mind 
by close contact with the agricultural Jews was the aristocratic quality 
of mind common to the whole people. Their sense of honour would 
have satisfied Burke. They are gentle to women and tender to 
children. They feel a stain like a wound, and the proof is that a 
Russian accepts their word for weighty contracts in place of a bond. 
But in addition to all these things, there is that indefinable air of 
distinction about the lowest and commonest of these Jews which 
impresses the conviction on one's mind that their unpopularity is due 
perhaps, if one may be frank, to their native superiority over tho 
settled nations of the earth. Trouble and pain have refined the Jews 
in Russia. Prosperity vulgarises, whether in Brixton or BerdieludL 
The Jewish race are in agony, and their agony is slow. Their 
patience is eternal, but the body fades aud dies while tie mind 
remains unconquered. Perhaps the most cruel deeds perpetrated on 
the Jews are the accomplishment of their degradation, the destruction 
of their spirit. No one wishes leas than J, or would do more to 
prevent, the introduction of large numbers of poor Jews into Great, 
Britain, but the spiritual assassination that has been practised on 
them in past times by the nations of Europe, and even until recently 
by England, but more especially of late by Russia, justifies the organ- 
ised resentment of all who have hearts to feci or minds to think. 

A few months since I visited a certain Jewish hospital in a small 
town near the Russian frontier. The meat tax collected from the Jews 
had been confiscated by the Christians. Medicine and nursing were 
impossible, there was no money. Cleanliness was unattainable, there 
was but one attendant. Men and women, eighteen of them, lay 
suffering and dying together. Cases of cancer, puerperal fever, 
Bright’s disease, meningitis, fracture, amputation, tumour, and fever, 
lay huddled on dirty cubicles, irrespective of age or sex. One 
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plucky Jewish doctor showed me the scene with shame. He did 
what he could. It was evening, and the western sun sloped his rays 
through the one window. An old man, with his face lit by the sun- 
set, lay a-dying. He had wanted food, and now the gasp of death 
was in his throat. Alone ho had lived, and alone he came to die. By 
his side lay an open book of psalms, with an ancient pair of spectacles 
marking the place where he had last read. Other hands than^his 
would move the mark. The book was open where it is written: 
“ For He remembered His holy promise and Abraham His servant. 
And He brought forth His people with joy and His chosen with glad- 
ness/’ Squalid and foul as were his surroundings the face of the 
old man, whose name I never knew, showed a peace within that the 
troubles of the world had not taken away. 

It may be that when men are judged for the deeds they have 
done in the flesh, the Russian Emperor will learn for the first time 
the evils ho has suffered to be done in his name. 

Arnold White. 


3S0TE. 

The following are recent testimonials of responsible Russian proprietors 
and others to the agricultural capacity of the Russian Jews: 

(1) Living continuously for twenty- three years on my property near the 
village of Sorgnewka, in the district of C'herson, at a distance of three versts 
from tin*. Jewish colouy of ltomanowka, 1 can with truth certify that the 
Jews of that colony occupy themselves personally with the cultivation of the 
ground and the rearing of cattle. 

They also engage themselves for harvest work to the farmers round. 
In a word, they occupy themselves in the same way as do the farmers who 
hire them. — (Signed) Proprietaire, gap tl e i na n , Umu s a > o pm; Ale k sand uo wi cj l 
Pktrowhkj ; Proprietaire (Joistaw Hexiuchowiez F\ltz. 

(2) Living on my estate in the district of Cliersou for twenty-live years, close 
to the Jewish colony of Novopoltawka, J can testify that for all this time I 
have been content with their conduct as neighbours, and that there has 
never been a quarrel or misunderstand] ng between us. 1 can also testify 
that the majority of the inhabitants of this colony occupy themselves per- 
sonally with agriculture, and have procured of lato years the best machines 
for agricultural purposes, for which they have also plenty of horses and 
cattle. (Signed) Proprietaire honorary hereditary citizen, Petre Petrowiez 
Xuiiixzix. 

(J) 1SD2, February IS. — 1 certify that my neighbours, the Jewish 
colonists of Novopoltawka, grow successfully different kinds of com, as well 
as carry on all the usual occupations of an agricultural life, as for example, 
gardening, miring of cattle, horses, kc. — (Signed) Proprietaire in the 
district of Chersou, JS r icolas Pawloff Lougowski. 
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(4) Living on my property in the district of Cherson for twenty-fire years, 
# 1 have had occasion to observe closely the Jewish colonies of Novopoltawka, 

and I can declare that they occupy themselves really with agriculture, doing 
the hardest work themselves. Some of them are retired farmers. I ought to 
add that I have always fomid them good neighbours. — (Signed) Sozonte 
Petroweiz Sakeuoropf, 22 February, 18D2. 

(5) Living for four years not far from tho Jewish colony of Novo- 
poltawka, with which I am in frequent relation, l can affirm, from my own 
observations, that tho •Jewish colonists of Novopoltawka occupy themselves 
with agriculture, and hire themselves for held work to the neighbouring 
proprietors. — (Signed) Ausxis Ncooi.aiyiez, Captain of tho 2nd regiment 
•rank. IS 1)2, J2tli February, TOkaierinowka village. 

(6) The farm of Nicolas Nicolacwioz of Lacour, Oorojono village, 20th 
'February, 1892. —I certify that the Jews of Novopoltawka, whose lands 
join mine, occupy themselves with agriculture and other field work. 
(Signed) Cohnette de Licorn, landed proprietor. 

(7) [Ceilihcato.] The farm of Kaspar Nicolaewski oilers to certify that 
the Jewish colonists of Efeiigar "and “ Uohroic,” in the district of Oherson, 
are hired every year, by the above-mentioned farm, as Ini tourers, to sow the 
winter aiul tho spring wheat, and the work in certain fields is confided to 
them alone, tilling, sowing, etc., and they acquit themselves very well as 
skilled agriculturists. Further, full of resources for supporting them- 
selves and their families, they do in winter all that there "is to be done. They 
cut fuel, put the sheafs in ricks, carry straw and fodder, drive and convey 
goods from the station to tho farm ; in a word, there is not any field work 
that they do not carry out honestly and carefully during all the year, for 
more than twenty years. — 'Hie 20lh February, 1*92. J. l>mm>wn:/., landed 
proprietor. 

(S) January, 1*92. We, the undersigned Herman village agriculturists 
and .Russian peasants, neighbours to t he Jewish colonies of the rural depart 
meat ik Grafski, ” in the Government of KUaterinoslaw, seeing the request of 
the provost of the rural (Schult/J colonies of Grafski, of Trondolonbouwka, 
Beer Ziroulski, of Nelzaiowka, Leiba Hchnukal do Grafski Poor Koinhssaruk, 
of Selenaia Pole ALsik Schw idler, of Narlojnaia Peisach Swirski, and of 
Bladkowodnaia, Isaac Gueberowioz delivers this to the effect to testify f lint- 
tho Jews of the above- mentioned colonies occupy themselves with agricul- 
ture with energy, cultivate their lands on tho same footing as the peasant 
proprietors of the same class, are in character moral, temperate and honest . 
In support of which wo add our names. (Signed; D. >S<inm>T arid G. 
Schmidt, proprietors; Ai.ykvti Uckjak, T. Satzkrkma.w. peasants of the* 
village of Federowka ; A. Bondarenko, proprietor; Kostenko Antoni: G. 
Boketz, peasant of the village of Ganzolo ; J. Kuril, proprietor of Renlield 
and the fct.aru.sta of Renfield Frci. 

Truly the Jewish agriculturists of the colonics of Grasskain, Nadejnaia, 
fcladkowodnaia and Telenaia Pole, in the department of Grafski, work with 
their own hands as agriculturists, and cultivate the ground which lias l>enn 
granted to thorn by Government on an equal lording with their Greek, 
German and Russian neighbours, fn proof of this f add tin* adminisf rativo 
seal, February <>tU, 1892.- (Signed) the Chief of the District ( Xcmsk i 
Naczalnik) Wlammir Mioiiailowtez K o Rostov ezkff, 

(9) [Certificate.] Ministry of the Interior - Government of Ekalerinosiuw, 
District of Alexandrowsk, Administration of the Commune Temirof, 
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No. 72. — Delivered by the Administration of the Commune of "Temirof to 
attest the fact that the agricultural Jews in the neighbouring colonies of 
Prion tn.iia, Roskosclmaio, Bogadarowka and (lOrkaia, in the Department 
“ Prion tinski,” in the district of Alexandrowsk, occupy themselves really 
with agriculture, and cultivate with their own hands the lots of arable land 
with the same diligence as our own rural* population ; each one possesses 
enough good utensils and instrument^, and cattle for work and for breeding, 
as well as horses; they lead a quiet and irreproachable life. In proof of 
which we sign with the seal of administration. - (Signed) for the Starosta, 
A. Pakchomjonko, clerk. * 

(10) [Certificate.] Ministry of the Interior, Government Kkateri noslaw, 
Administration of the Commune Tourkenof, District of Alcxandrowsk, 
February 9th, 1892. No, 8:10, Delivered by the administration of the 
conimvmity of Tourkenof, to the. oiled, <frc. (Signed) Provosts of the village. 
(Selski Starosta), J. Sijhinkohknko, A. Zoi htzenko ; M. Molohowiuz, clerk. 

(11) [Certificate.] The 2 I tit January, 1X92. \V r e, the undersigned, neigh- 
bouring proprietors of the Jewish colonies of Novo-Slatopol, Weselaia and 
Mejeritz, in the department. Slatopolsk, iri the district Alcxandrowsk, in the 
Government, of Kkaterinoslaw, niter to certify that to our knowledge the 
Jewish agriculturists of the said colonies occupy thenwhos with agricul- 
ture with great energy, and yield nothing in field work to the peasant 
farmers of the same class. They have a fairly good number of agricultural 
instruments, and of rattle for labour and breeding : ns to moral character, 
they live an irreproachable life. Jn witness of this wo sign ourselves. [Here 
follow the signatures of the Russian proprietors.] 

Certificates in the same sense for i he colonies of Eknterinnslnw are also 
given by t-lie Russian proprietors, Ladoga, Solobarenko, Leuell', Proba, K, 
Maier, K. Priba and S. Priba. 


[T should fail in simple duty if I refrained from publicly acknowledging 
the great courtesy l have received from all the Russian ollicials with whom 
I have heen brought in contact durirg eight mouths’ residence in their 
country.] 


A. W. 



PROFESSOR DRIVER ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


i. 


T HE publication of Dr. Drivers “ Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament ” may be said to mark an epoch among 
English Christians in the history of the subjects of which lie treats. It 
is, if not the first, at least the most complete attempt to popularise 
those conclusions which Dr. Driver claims to set forth as settled and 
established on the composition and dates of the books of the Old 
Testament. These conclusions are those of the school which is 
sometimes known as the “ higher criticism,” though Dr. Driver does 
not use this name, and which Bishop Ellicofct (“Christas Compro- 
bator f> ) terms “ analytical criticism.” It will be convenient if in the 
present article we designate that school as rationalistic, and its 
exponents as rationalists; terms which, on their own principles, will 
be regarded by them as of honourable significance. In the volume 
before us, the rationalists, in the person of their champion, Dr. 
Driver, have descended from the edlta rfortrina sapient am Innpla senna, 
in which “ analytical criticism ” reigns supreme, and from which 
“ non-experts ” are rigorously excluded ; they have come down into 
the world of ordinary intelligence, in which {acquaintance with the 
niceties of Hebrew scholarship and ingenuity in literary dissection 
are not the only qualifications recognised, hut reason and common- 
sense, and the power of judging fairly from evidence clearly put 
befoije us, can claim to be taken into # the account as factors which 
cannot be ignored in the ultimate verdict to be pronounced. 

If that verdict should turn out to be on the whole unfavourable 
to the rationalists, it will not be from any deficiencies in Dr. Driver, 
but from the inherent untenability of the conclusion which he seeks 
to establish. The criticism which disintegrates the Old Testament 
is not likely to obtain any exponent more acceptable tcv English 
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readers than Dr. Driver. His style is singularly clear and forcible* 
free alike from obscurity and from affectation ; his summing up of the 
contents of the various books, or, where necessary, of individual 
chapters, is a model of accurate statement, and will be found of great 
use to Biblical students, entirely apart from his speculations as to 
date or authorship. It Cannot indeed quite be said that his book, as 
a whole, is interesting or attractive. The literary magician has yet 
to be born who could invest with, grace or charm the minute dissec- 
tions. microscopic grammatical analyses, and strange algebraical 
formula?, of which a large part of the work consists. But at least he 
has presented even these in a form as little repulsive as possible. 
His tone is throughout respectful and even reverent ; he is anxious 
to show that, though the tendency of much of his book is to impair 
the authenticity and credibility of the Old Testament Scriptures, he 
still leaves to the believers in those Scriptures something — though 
what, it would uot be in many cases easy to say. He is what is 
called a “ moderate ” critic. It is not clear, at first sight, what 
“ moderation ” has to do with a criticism which professes to be 
entirely scientific. We are not accustomed to hear of moderation in 
other departments of knowledge or investigation. A moderate 
physiologist or a moderate metaphysician would not be, at least to 
the present writer, an intelligible term — except, indeed, in a sense 
uncomplimentary to the person spoken of. But, as applied to l)r. 
Driver, the expression seems to mean that, though advocating rational- 
istic views, he yet writes as a believer and a Christian. He does 
not deny, but affirms, albeit in a non-natural sense, the “ inspiration 
of Holy Scripture ; he does not deny, though he seeks to limit and 
minimise, the power of actual prediction possessed by the Hebrew 
prophets ; he indicates (the nature of his subject did not require 
him plainly to exhibit) what may be called a reserve fund of substantial 
orthodoxy on the main points of the Christian faith, however incon- 
sistent that position may logically be in one who cuts away all that 
part of the groundwork of the faith which is to be found in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The well-known saying of St. Augustine, 
Nor uni Tcst.amvnlvm in Veter c fatet , V( his in Nwo patet , has no mean- 
ing for Dr. Driver ;* yet he does not deny, even in the Old Testament, 
a real divine element, a true “ revelation.” 

On the other hand, there are certain noticeable features in Dr. 
Driver’s book which materially detract from its value, and diminish,, 
as it must be frankly said, his authority on controverted questions. 
The first of these is the grave defect, for which he excuses himself 
by want of space, that in a great many instances he states his con- 
clusions without statinr/ his reasons fur them . It is not enough for us 

* He says (p, xv.): “ Critical conclusions imply no change in the general position (apart 
from the interpretation of- particular passages) that the Old Testament points forward 
prophetically to Christ 13 y the words in brackets the rest of the sentence apppar* 
to be rendered unmeaning. * 
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•to be told that he has considered all that has to be said on the other 
side, and has found it to be insufficient. We want to be told why 
he considers it insufficient, in order that wo may ascertain, not only 
what effect the evidence has had on Hr. Driver’s mind, but what 
effect it will have on our own. We gladly allow the Regius Professor 
of Hebrew to be the highest authority in his own department, 
although even here * we are not bound to consider him absolutely 
infallible ; but in otlfer matters, in which knowledge of Hebrew is not 
necessary for a decision, we cannot allow even Dr. Driver to be 
plaintiff, judge, and jury in one. When it is added that in many 
cases in which I)r. Driver has given his evidence, that evidence will 
be found (when examined) insufficient to bear out the conclusions ho 
lias based upon it, it will be seen that we are justified in protesting 
mildly against the unassuming arrogance, the dictatorial humility, 
with which Dr. Driver hints, rather than asserts, that arguments 
which have seemed conclusive to him must, without further dis- 
cussion, be accepted by the rest of the world. 

It is further to be noticed that, while l)r. Driver states the main 
conclusions of rationalistic criticism — such as tho nature of the 
documents out of which the Pentateuch has been* composed, or the 
bisection • of Isaiah- -with confident dogmatism, in the innumerable 
particulars which are required either to establish those conclusions, 
or to round them off and give them symmetrical completeness, he 
speaks with a hesitation and uncertainty which, if his subject were 
any other book than the Bible, would be regarded as materially 
detracting from the value that should be attached to his lucubrations. 
It would not bo easy to find another work in which such terms as 
“it seems,” or “it seems probable,” occur so frequently. But this is 
not all. We descend from the probable to the possible. We are 
introduced to four different degrees of possibility : u it. is not im- 
possible ; *’ “it is possible;” “it is quite possible;” “it is very 
possible.” We have heard of a “low degree of probability”; all 
that Dr. Driver seeks to establish for many of his speculations and 
conjectures is a high degree of possibility. “ It lias been contended 
that probability is the guide of life; Dr. Driver will contend that 
possibility is the stay of his critical existence.” * Stress is frequently 
laid on the “ cumulative ” force of the arguments by which the Old 
Testament is disintegrated ; but this will depend, not. on the number, 
but on the quality of the particles which form the cumulation ; and 
if these have no more solid substance than such as Dr. Driver himself 
has ascribed to many of them, they will not count for very much. 
Grains of sand will never make a mountain, though they be numbered 
by thousands of millions. 

It is perhaps no peculiarity of Dr. Driver as a controversialist 
that he often seems quite unable to appreciate or rightly %o estimate 
* Rev. G. En-or in It word, Feb. 10, Is02. 
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the arguments, or wliafc is called the “ standpoint,” of his opponents. 
A writer who maintains the u traditional 99 view of any part of the 
Old Testament against the rationalists, may be dismissed by saying 
that lie misses the point, or “ beats the air,” though no further 
information as to this fruitless labour is vouchsafed to us ; or he is 
“ unable to distinguish between a good argument and a bad,” ix. 9 
between one which seems conclusive to Dr. Driver and one which 
does not: a theory differently constructed to his own “does not 
account for all the facts it being the very essence of the contention 
of Dr. Driver’s opponents, that in numberless instances there are no 
facts to he accounted for , the place of facts being supplied by con- 
jectures and imaginations. 

Before proceeding further it may be well briefly to state the pre- 
sent position of the question as it is viewed by those who are bound 
by no preconceived theories as to the nature or extent of the inspira- 
tion of Holy Scripture, but who, as members of the Church of Eng- 
land, regard those Scriptures as the- rule of faith and the ultimate 
test of doctrine. 

No question can reasonably be raised as to the fact that the fans 
el orUjo of the disintegration of the Old Testament, which has been 
now for so many years attempted, is the determination of a large 
number of Continental scholars to reject the whole of the supernatural 
element which its books contain — with which, indeed, most of them are 
saturated and imbued. “ We do not deem it unfair to say that the 
whole system of Old Testament criticism, as set forth at least by some 
of these foreign expositors, is based upon rejection of special revela- 
tion, miracles, and prophecy ; in a word, the supernatural in all its 
relation to the chosen people.” * Dr. Driver himself admits that 
Kuenen, the eminent Dutch scholar recently deceased, views Hebrew 
prophecy “ from an avowedly naturalistic standpoint.” + 

Now*, with writers not prepared to maintain that the supernatural 
or miraculous is a priori incredible, and unable to eliminate that 
element from the Old Testament, the only course left, is to impugn 
the credibility of the books which compose it. And to this end, 
accordingly, all the labours of rationalistic critics, at home or on the 
Continent, have been directed. It was not enough to point out that 
many of the books bad apparently, or even evidently, been compiled 
from various sources ; these sources themselves must be shown to be 
of such late date as to invalidate their testimony to the events they 
narrate. Hence the attribution of the books of the Pentateuch to 
writers who lived centuries after the period treated of, and the deal- 
ing out of the fragments of those books among a variety of imaginary 
authors or documents, labelled respectively P. J., JE., Ac., with a 
number of supplementary combinations. These documents are so 

* * Uishop EUicott : “ Christus Comprobator/' p, 1 o. 

f “ Introduction to the Old Testament,” p. 194. 
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frequently spoken of as though they had a real, substantial existence, 
like the acknowledged works of well-known authors, that it is well to 
remind ourselves, once for all, that they exist only in the speculations 
of German or Dutch scholars and their English followers, having 
no atom of proof except that which comes from what is called “ in- 
ternal evidence” — f.c., the examination of the books themselves* 

It may be asked, then, Have we no external evidence on the sub- 
ject of the Old Testament Scriptures ? We have, though it is only 
of one kind — the unbroken tradition of twenty-five centuries, which, 
as is well known, is on many points in direct conflict with the con- 
clusions of rationalistic critics. This tradition cannot be ignored, but 
it may be rejected as worthless, and accordingly Dr. Driver rejects it, 
but, as usual, without assigning any reasons for doing so. He says 
(p. xxvii) : “ On the authorship of the books of the Old Testament 
the Jews possess no tradition worthy of real credence or regard, but 
only vague and uncertain reminiscences, intermingled often with idle 
speculations.” And again (p. xxxv) : “ The age and authorship of the 
books of the Old Testament can be determined (so far as this is 
possible) only upon the basis of the internal evidence supplied by the 
books themselves, by methods such as those followed in the present 
volume ; no external evidence worthy of credit exists. v It would be 
interesting to know on what grounds the Jewish testimony on this 
head is to be entirely put out of court. Meantime, until this infor- 
mation is vouchsafed to us, it may be well to listen to the sober 
judgment of the Bishop of Durham ( u Bible in the Church ") : 

“The account given of the formation of the Old Testament appears to be 
in substance of the most venerable antiquity, and probably contains the most, 
ancient opinion of tin* Jews upon the subject which has been preserved. In 
•estimating its historical value, it is well to hear in mind the tenacity with 
which Orientals retain a definite traditional record ; and yet. more the special 
repugnance of the Eastern Jews to committing their opinions to writing, 
till the successive persecutions and destruction .of their schools made this 
the only method of saving them from oblivion.” 

That the credibility of the historical Scriptures is in direct propor- 
tion. to their nearness to the events recorded, is a principle stated by 
Dr. Driver himself (p. xvii.) : k£ While in the Old Testament there are 
instances in which we can have no assurance that an event was 
recorded until many centuries after its occurrence, in the New 
Testament the interval at most is not more than thirty to fifty years.” 
The inference intended to be drawn is obvious enough. The Gospels 
are credible because they record events soon after they happened : 
the critics have proved that the Old Testament Scriptures were not 
written till many centuries after the events which they describe ; 
therefore the Old Testament Scriptures are not credible. In plain 
words, many of the events recorded in Genesis or Exodus never 
happened; in some cases the persons spoken of nnxr 

It will be well for Christians seriously to consider what they are 
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giving up, if they adopt those views of the Old Testament to which 
Dr. Driver’s book points the way, though he seldom openly advocates 
them. All the familiar figures and events of the childhood of the 
world disappear at once. No such beings as Adam or Eve, Cain or 
Abel, Seth or Enoch, Methuselah or Noah, ever existed. No ark 
rested on Mount Ararat, for no flood on which that ark could have 
floated ever happened ; no Tower of Babel was over built or destroyed ; 
no rainbow ever shone on the world as a sign from heaven ; how 
could it to the legendary survivors of an imaginary Deluge ? With 
Abraham, even the critics of the rationalistic school allow us to find 
ourselves on historical ground. “ History," we have often been told, 
“begins with Abraham/’ But, it is hardly necessary to state, the 
mere outspoken rationalists eliminate in the later history, as in the 
earlier, everything which savours of the supernatural or the miraculous. 
With them, the “ Heroes of Hebrew History ” (to borrow Bishop Wil- 
berforce s alliterative title), even when historical personality is allowed 
to them, are robbed of everything which speaks of a divine mission or 
divinely bestowed powers. Take the greatest, after Moses, of the 
Hebrew prophets — Elijah, and see what remains to him after the 
il supernatural ” ’element has been got rid of. No fire from heaven 
descended on Elijah’s sacrifice at Carmel ; no ravens fed the prophet 
morning and evening at the brook Chcritk ; no widow’s cruse was 
miraculously replenished, no widow’s son was raised from death, at 
his word ; no spare meal “ baton on the coals ” supported him for 
forty days and forty nights ; no “ still small voice ” thrilled through 
him in Ho rob ; no chariots of fire carried him from Elisha’s gaze into 
heaven, Elisha himself, it need hardly be said, fares much worse 
than his master at the hands of the critics. Even with the cautious 
and “moderate" Dr. Driver the narratives of Elisha’s miracles 
“ exhibit the traditions respecting Elislia as they were current in 
prophetic circles in the ninth and eighth centuries n.c/’ 

In this general disappearance of the greatest saints and prophets of 
the Old Testament, it is not easy to say who remains. Apparent 
eari mint re in fjaryitr rtf sin. Here and there the figure of some sage 
or hero, reft: indeed of its historical clothing, but not of its actual 
personality, is still to be seen clinging to some emergent fact, too 
solid and stubborn to be washed away by the waves of rationalistic 
criticism. Thus Moses is spared to us: “It cannot be doubted, 
says Dr. Driver, “ that Moses was the ultimate founder pf both the 
national and religions life of Israel.” * He is careful to inform us in 
a note that in this rehabilitation of Moses lie has the support of 
Wellhausen, and that the verdict of both is u endorsed by Kuenen.” 
Nothing like this, surely, has been heard of since the days of the 
first French Revolution, when the National Assembly “ decreed the 

' DanieF is also spa rod, though tho writings ascribed to him are pronounced to bo 
spurious: v ‘ Daniel, it cannot be doubted, was a historical person” (p. 479}. 
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existence of the Supreme Being.” One trembles to think what 
might have become of Moses if his historical existence had not been 
“ endorsed by Kuenen.” Would the great Prd^het and Lawgiver have 
remained in a state of suspended animation, or conditional existence, 
until some fresh shifting of the critical kaleidoscope should bring 
together again the elements which go to make up his personality ? 

The discrediting process to which the historical books of the Old 
Testament have been* subjected culminates in the treatment which 
7 Jeuteronomy has received. This book, according io Dr. Driver and 
the authorities whom he follows, is the work of an unknown author, 
living probably in the reign of Josiah (more than eight hundred years 
after the date commonly given for the death of Moses), who was 
anxions to impress on the people the duty of more strictly observing 
their national religion, and for this purpose, to use l)r. Driver's words. 
“ gave articulate expression to the thoughts and feelings which if wttn 
presumed (hat (he person in tjucsfiun would have entertained Thus 
the undoubted literary merit and high spiritual tone of t he author of 
Deuteronomy are acknowledged, but at the expense of his moral 
character. For it is useless for Dr. Driver to endeavour to rebut the 
charge of forgery. This can only be done by the assertion that the 
author. in framing discourses appropriate to Moses situation, 
especially if, as is probable, the elements were provided for him by 
tradition, would be doing nothing inconsistent with the literary usages 
of his age end people.*’ This is a characteristic instance of Dr. 
Driver's audacity in assertion. He knows, and can know, nothing 
whatever of the bi literary usages ” of the times of Josiah, except, what 
he learns from the books themselves which he is examining, and 
which profess to have been written in. or to give an account of, those 
times. He assumes, therefore, the very point which has to be proved, 
namely, that a pious Jew in the reign of Josiah would have felt 
himself justified in putting into tho mouth of Moses a series of 
discourses, not one of which, as he was well aware, Moses ever uttered ; 
the only semblance of proof being that in other book? — Joshua, 
Kings, and Chronicles — ideas and idioms are ascribed to the characters 
introduced which, in Dr. Driver’s opinion, could not have in fact 
belonged to them. The statement that Deuteronomy “ does not 
claim to have been written by Moses,” because! Moses is spoken of in 
the third person, is one which, in the author's own opinion, “ may 
seem paradoxical.” Paradoxical does not seem quite the right epithet. 
The same argument applied to the Book of Jonah lias been character- 
ised as “ utterly trivial.” * It can hardly be seriously maintained 
that the real authorship of a book depends on the question whether 
the writer does or does not speak of himself in the fii>t person. 
Some editions of Virgil contain four lines appended to the fourth book 
of the Georgies, “ Illo Virgilium me tempore,” &c., and ^our more 

* Speaker’s Commentary, ” p. 583. 
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prefixed to the first book of the .Eneid, “ Ille ego qui quondam/ 0 &c.% 
which directly claim those poems for Virgil as their author. Can it 
be seriously argued thSt because those lines have been generally 
pronounced to be spurious there is any doubt that the Georgies and 
the JEneid Were the work of Virgil? Moreover, this suggestion 
is an endeavour to throw the inquirer off the scent. The 
real question is not, who wielded the pen by which Deuteronomy in 
its original form was written ; but, did Moses, or did he not, say 
and do the things which in Deuteronomy he is alleged to have said 
and done ? If he did not, then the book is a forgery, and its author 
is a forger. 

If a modern literary man discovered a few fragments, possibly a 
scene or two, which could be proved almost beyond doubt to be the 
genuine work of Shakespeare ; if from these fragments he proceeded 
to construct a five-act play, in which almost the whole of the plot, the 
characters, and the dialogue were entirely his own ; and if he were 
then to publish his work as a newly discovered play of Shakespeare, by 
what name, if not by that of forgery, would liis action be properly 
characterised ? And in what respect would such a literary fraud 
differ from the action of the u Deuteronomist,” who, on the slender 
foundation of a good deal of floating tradition, and possibly a very small 
amount of written record, proceeded to build up 1 )euteronomy as we 
now have it — a lengthy record of what Moses might have said and 
done, but for his saying and doing which the writer had very little 
authority, save his own imagination and sense of historical fitness — 
in what respect, save in the infinitely graver issues which are involved, 
when the deception touches the region of the moral and spiritual so 
widely and so profoundly as does the fifth book of the Old Testament ? 

Indeed, the %c pious fraud ” ascribed to the writer of Deuteronomy 
is, to ordinary minds, hardly distinguishable from what, in the common 
business of life, would be called by a much plainer and uglier name. 
u It is supposed that in the later days of Israel’s history, some prophet, 
or priest, or scribe, having the benevolent wish to provide his people 
with better laws than they then possessed, composed some parts of 
those now contained in the Pentateuch ; but fearing lest his own name 
should prove of insufficient weight to secure the accomplishment 
of his wish, he thought it wiser to affix to his composition the 
venerable name of Moses. A process strikingly similar to what 
sometimes takes place nowadays, when some clerk, or manager, or 
secretary, having a benevolent wish to provide his creditors with just 
payment for his debts, vnrites .out a cheque upon a bank ; but fearing 
lest his own name should not commend itself sufficiently to the bankers, 
affixes to his cheque his master’s name instead. Such transactions are 
commonly denoted by a rather ugly name ; nor is the goodness of the 
end in vi^w considered in any way to justify the use of such means.” * . 
* * t«. Warington : “ When was the Pentateuch written ? " 
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Space will hardly allow us to do more than to notice one assump- 
tion which underlies the whole of Dr. Driver's boot, and which can- 
not be permitted to pass without challenge. We are frequently told 
that on the conclusions which Dr. Driver supports relating 1 to the date 
and authorship of the books of the Old Testament “ critics are agreed,” 
or that there is “ no substantial difference of opinion ” among critics. 
And this agreement is regarded as definitely closing tlio questions at 
issue. Roma locuia <:*/, causa finite* cst . If Continental and English 
scholars of one school — others of a different school being on that very 
account regarded as a 'juautitt neglige, thlc — are agreed that the writers 
of Exodus, or Deuteronomy, or Isaiah xl.-lxvi., lived some centuries 
after the dates formerly assigned to them, it will be as absurd hereafter 
to maintain the contrary opinion, as to maintain that the sun revolves 
round the earth, not the earth round the sun. 

Now, the fact of this agreement need uot be questioned. The 
contradictions of rationalistic critics are, no doubt, considerable. If 
they have been exaggerated by others, they have been minimised or 
concealed by Dr. .Driver, though even his own pages bear witness to 
their existence ;* nor can wo forget the fact that on so important a 
point as what is called the (tcniulschrift of the' ‘‘ Ilex at eu eh v there is 
a direct conflict, of opinion am o tig foreign critics, some counting as 
latest in date the same document which others hold to be tlm earliest. 
Still, wo arc not concerned to deny that, on many points, some of 
them of great importance, Dr. Driver can claim the concensus of a 
large number of Continental scholars, and those, perhaps, of greater 
eminence than their opponents ; though it must always be remembered 
that no small part of this eminence is derived from the fact that they 
are the party of attack, not of defence. It is much easier to bo 
brilliant and acute, to display a critical tact,” &c., when demolishing 
than when defending a time-honoured position. But, the fact of the 
agreement being granted, what we desire to protest against, is the 
assumption that that agreement settles firmllyarul fur ever the questions 
debated. The history of German rationalistic theology as it concerns 
the New Testament, the oblivion or discredit which has overtaken, 
one by one, theories supported by the most ponderous learning and 
the most ingenious speculation, might have made Dr. Driver less 
confident in the finality of the views which he now advocates. Of 
many of those theories and speculations it may bo said »7 iam pcricrc 
7uim.. Why should we suppose that the fantastic fabrics which wo 
have now been considering are destined to a longer duration ? 

But this is not all. The glorification of the agreement among 
rationalistic critics is not only belied by past experience ; it is 
vicious in principle, for it is an appeal not to reason, but to authority. f 
We are referred from one scholar to another, each repeating (except 

* E.g. t pp. 47, r>8, 77, 01, 134, 165, 446. 

f See article in Cjmreh Quarterly ]%evieu\Jnn 
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when he contradicts)* the opinions of his predecessors, but seldom 
supporting those opinions by arguments which, on any other subject, 
would be considered to be of any weight or value ; and when a suffi- 
ciently long catena has thus been established, we are bidden to hold our 
tongues in the presence of so much collected and unanimous wisdom. 
What we shall do, on the contrary, is to examine these opinions and 
arguments by the light of ordinary intelligence, and to give them 
just as much or as little weight as that intelligence allows us, without 
being in the least frightened by a long array of the names of learned 
Germans or Dutchmen. If we find in Dr. Driver himself unsound 
argument, unwarrantable inference, suppression or perversion of in- 
convenient .facts, we shall not hesitate to say so in the plainest and 
most unmistakable manner.* Why should he expect us to pay 
greater deference to others whom we have no reason to suppose his 
superiors in learning or acumen ? Graf, and Kuenen, and Wellhausen, 
and the rest, are to us no objects of superstitious veneration, but 
simply learned and acute scholars, whose labours, like those of others 
before them equally learned and acute, may in some cases be found 
to have made valuable additions to the u ample page ” of human 
knowledge, while in other cases they may after a while be consigned 
to the limbo of the obsolete and the forgotten. Opinio mini commcnta 

dclet dies ; nature v judicia cm fir mat. The medieval Schoolmen pos- 
sessed erudition and industry not to be surpassed even in a modern 
German professor, and would certainly have claimed to be considered 
° scientific,” had that term been known in their days. Yet the world 
has acquiesced in the verdict of Dean Milman on the Schoolmen ; “ The 
tomes of scholastic divinity may be compared with the pyramids of 
Egypt, which stand in that rude majesty which is commanding from 
the display of immense human power, yet oppressive from the sense 
of the waste of that power for no discoverable use. Whoever penetrates 
within finds himself bewildered and lost in a labyrinth of small, dark, 
intricate passages and chambers, devoid of grandeur, devoid of solem- 
nity; he may wander without end, and find nothing !”t Or, to take 
a modem instance : who denies the learning or the acumen of Bishop 
Warburton ? Yet who now reads or cares for the M Divine Legation ? ” 
It may be worth while to quote here the worils of an authority 
whom all will regard with respect — the late Bishop Lightfoot ; words 
spoken by him, in his criticisms on the work entitled “ Supernatural 
Iteligion,” specially of the rationalistic critics of the New Testament, 
but equally applicable when we are considering the Old Testament. 

“ There is [ho says] at least a presumption (though in individual cases it 
may prove false on examination ) that . the historical sense of seventeen or 
eighteen centuries is larger and truer than the critical insight of one late 

* The writer may be allowed to call attention to the article in the Church Quarterly, 
at the papers by the Rev. J. J. Lias, now appearing in the Churchman » and to “ The 
Low in the Prophets, ” by Prof. Stanley Leathes. 

+ “ History of Latin Christianity/’ bk. xiv. ch, iii. > 
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half-century. The idols of our cave never present themselves in a more 
aHuring form than when they app^p as ‘ the spirit of the age/ It fa com- 
paratively easy to resist the fallacies of past times, but it is most difficult to 
•escape the infection of the intellectual atmosphere in which we live. I ask 
myself, for instance, whether one who lived in the age of the Rabbis would 
have been altogether right in resigning himself to the immediate current of 
intellectual thought, because ho saw, or seemed to see, that it was setting 

strongly in one direction The comparison is not without if s’ use. 

Here were men eminently learned, painstaking, minute ; eminently ingenious 
also, and in a certain sense eminently critical. In accumulating and assorting 
facts— such facts as lay within their reach — and in the general thoroughness of 
•their work, the Rabbis of Jewish exegesis might well bear comparison with 
the Rabbis of neologian criticism. The}" reigned supreme in their own circles 
for a time ; their work has not been without its fruits ; many useful sug- 
gestions have gone to swell the intellectual and moral inheritance of later 
years ; but their characteristic teaching, which they themselves would have 
regarded as their chief claim to immortality, has long since been consigned 
to oblivion. It might bo minuto and searching, but it was conceived in a 
false vein ; it was essentially unhistorical, and therefore it could not live. 
The modem negative school of criticism seems to mo equally perverse and 
unreal, though in a different way ; aud therefore 1 anticipate for it the same 
fate.” 

Before proceeding to give a few specimens of the untrustworthiness 
of Dr. Drivers citations, when he is seeking to discover a plurality 
of authors, or different * “ strata ” of documents, In the narrative 
portions of the Old Testament, it may be well to remark generally 
that this kind of criticism, unless tho divergences indicated are very 
plain and unmistakable, is necessarily unreliable, because it imports 
the habits and usages of modern “ literature ” into the writings of 
ancient authors, whom we have no reason for supposing to have 
grasped even the idea of literature, much less to have been acquainted 
with its rules and canons as they are now established and observed. 
Much of this dissection amounts to no more than this — that the 
writer criticised has produced a work palpably loose, unartificial, and 
inexact; deficient in order — logical or chronological — in method, 
sequence, arrangement, and coherence; traversed and, as it were, 
veined by "large ^sections of repetition, omission, or even contradic- 
tion; whereas, if the modern critic had had before him the same 
materials as the writer whom he is dissecting, he would have produced 
a work free from all or most of the defects which have been 
enumerated. But we have no right, because a writer of two or 
three thousand years ago, living and writing, as we are often 
reminded, in an * 4 uncritical ” age, observed none of tho principles 
which govern modern composition, therefore to assume that every 
blemish, “ qaas aut incuria fudifc, aut humana parum cavit 
natura/* implies a patchwork of different authors or documents. 
Some of the writers may have had some vague notions of 
writing as an art, of what Dr. Driver calls “literary form”; 
but in the case of others we have no reason for supposing that 
they were more than what the Jews called two of the* writers 
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of the New Testament, St. Peter and St. John, avOpwirot 
aypu/Ltparoi kcu ISiutraty u unlearned tka d ignorant men.” Such learn- 
ing as they may have possessed knew nothing of modern literary 
criticism, its limitations or its models. The critics have laboured 
hard to prove a composite authorshif) ; they have not been able to 
conceive the idea of a composite mind . Yet there is abundant 
evidence that the mind of many writers of all ages is of that character. 
This is observable as much in the writers of the New Testament as in 
those -of the Old. The same peculiarities — the inconsistencies, repeti- 
tions, digressions, the return, in the narrative or the argument, to the 
point which we have reached long before, so that we seem to be going 
over the same ground twice — all or some of these are as observable 
in the four Gospels, or in the Epistles of St. Paul and St. John, as in 
any of the older Scriptures. Yet the genuineness and the authenticity 
of those Gospels and Epistles have stood the most searching tests which 
hostile criticism has been able to apply to them. Why should we 
expect to find in the older writers that literary exactness, the absence 
of which detracts in no degree from the authority of the newer ? 

But in truth the features in the Old Testament Scriptures which 
have furnished rationalistic critics with so much material for dis- 
section are not peculiar to writers who, whatever their dates, lived 
confessedly in times and under conditions as different as possible from 
those of modern Europe; they are found equally to characterise all 
untrained, amateur authors, even at the present day. Let Dr. Driver 
try the experiment of assigning to any one of ordinary intelligence 
and education, but unskilled in writing as an art, the task of com- 
posing a narrative even of events which have come immediately under 
his own cognisance. It will be contrary to all experience if the result 
does not exhibit in one writer the very same peculiarities which make 
the critics distribute Samuel or Kings among several writers. Nay, 
the same Iking is observable even in writings which aspire to the 
dignity of “ literature.” 1 transcribe the following from “ Palmerston,” 
in the Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria series : “ Canning died in 
August 1827, and was succeeded by Lord Goderich as Prime Minister, 
to be soon succeeded by the Duke of Wellington. His Ministry lasted 
only four months, but it marks the starting-point of English progress in 
the nineteenth century. Troublous times followed. Canning was 
succeeded by Lord Goderich, whose Ministry lasted only eight days 
longer than Canning's, and on January 25, 1828, the Dnke of Well- 
ington became Prime Minister.” 

Here the writer twice informs us, within a dozen lines, that Goderich 
succeeded Canning, and Wellington Goderich, as Premiers. More- 
over, the words in the second sentence, “ his Ministry,” though gram- 
matically referring to Wellington, are clearly intended to refer to 
Goderich. It is too early as yet to discern here a dual authorship ; 
but a ‘^higher critic” of the future may well discover that these 
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# sentences could not have been written by the sam<9 man; and 
bis conjectures may be assisted by the myst&iow snggestiveness 
which will be given by the titles of the author, v< * The of 

Lome, K.T.” It is no exaggeration to say that, on the principles 
of rationalistic criticism, if a writer, in describing the politick of 
the present day, should speak sometimes of the Tory party, spmetStues 
of the Conservative party, sometimes of the party of Lord Salisbury, 
it would be held, either that three different parties were described, 
or that the book was the work of three different hands. The minutest 
and most microscopic differences are laid hold of, in order to give 
some plausibility to the theory of the composite nature of the narra~ 
tive. A reasonable consideration of many of the passages adduced 
will, I think, lead us to the conclusion — unacceptable perhaps' to the 
upholders, if any such there be, of verbal and mechanical inspiration, 
and of course rejected as insufficient by critics of the destructive 
school — that while the writer always knew what he had to tell, he 
did not always know how to tell it. 

We proceed to take a few specimens of the grounds on which 
Dr. Driver disintegrates the narrative portions of the Old Testament. 

I. The narrative of the spies (Nurn. xiii. xiv.) “The double 
character of the narrative,” says Dr. Driver, “ is very evident ; ” and 
the remainder of the paragraph shows his meaning to be, not only that 
the narrative is derived from two sources, but that those two sources 
contradict t-ach other. A careful examination of the passage shows 
that this contradiction can only be maintained on three assumptions t 
first, that the same writer can never repeat himself ; second, that Caleb* 
and Joshua must have said exactly the same thing on every occasion,, 
and could not have said one thing to Moses, and another to the people;' 
third, that when Caleb alone is mentioned without Joshua, or vice rersd> 
such mention of the one excludes the other ; the writer being thus, 
credited with acquaintance with the legal maxim, 41 Expressio unius 
# est exclusio alterius.” It is submitted that without these assumptions*. 

nothing is proved except tho loose unartistic character of the narrative. 

II. The craft <>f the. Gibconitrs (Josh, ix.) Probably no more 
simple, straightforward narrative than this could be found in’ the whole 
of the Old Testament. The most attentive perusal fails to discern the 
place where the dissecting-knife of the critic is to enter. It will 
hardly be believed that in this passage Dr. Driver discovers three 
different sources, marked respectively I*., J.E., and D. t The force of 
analytical absurdity could hardly go further than this. Even the. 
usual assumption, that a writer can never repeat himself, will not help 
the critic here. Vv. 22, 23, 20, 27 are not, as Dr. Driver assumes to 
be evident, “a narrative parallel to that of vv. 17-21 ” — ?>., another 
account of the same facts; they relate different facts — viz., first the 
announcement by Joshua, and then the carrying out, of the sentence 
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on the Gibeonites which had (v;21) been determined on or suggested 
by the/' princes.” ' *' ' 4 " l, ‘‘. /-'"v 

1ST. The oppressions of Solomon (1 Kings v. ix/xi,) * Dr. Driver 
asserts that ix. 22 conflicts with v. 13 and xi. 28. Let ns examine 
the passages. The first named states that £t of the children of Israel 
did Solomon make no bondsmen ”—i.e ., slaves; the second states that 
Solomon raised a “levy” or tribute of forced labour “out of all 1 
Israel,” 80,000 men being required to labour at ^Lebanon one month 
in every three ; the third passage states that Solomon made Jeroboam 
“ ruler over all the charge (or burden) of the house of Joseph.” 
There is not even the semblance of justification for saying that these 
statements conflict with each other. To be a slave is one thing; to 
. be subject to the obligation of forced labour is quite another thing. 
No one has maintained that military conscription is slavery. The 
third passage has no relevance whatever. The word for “ charge ” or . 
u burden ” is a perfectly general one, as much applicable to the com- 
pulsion of paying tax or tribute, as to that of slavery or forced 
labour. It is difficult to characterise as it deserves a criticism which 
on such grounds as these seeks to prove the composite origin, and 
thereby (it must always be remembered) to impair the authenticity 
and credibility, of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

IV. The dale of Joel . In every case where no indications of the 
' date of a work are unmistakably given, Dr. Driver apparently feels 
It his duty to assign to every book as late a date as possible. In 
bringing down Joel to the post-exilic period — a conclusion, it is fair 
to say, which Dr. Driver himself asserts with some appearance of 
hesitation — he does not seem to find much support even in the 
theories of Continental critics. He devotes what, in proportion to 
the liiuits imposed upon him, is a large space, to an examination of 
the opinion of one scholar (Credner) that Joel belongs to the reign, of 
Joash; and a "somewhat shorter space to the* indications which, in his 
view, the book itself furnishes of a post-exilic date. To the argu-^ 
ments of Oredner he applies the epithet “specious,” while those 
upholding the later date arc described as “ forcible.” Two observa- 
tions may be made here. Dr. Driver says that Joel's figure (iii. 18) 
of the “ fountain that shall come forth of the house of the Lord, and 
shall water the valley of Shittim,” and the prediction of the outpouring 
of the Spirit (ii. 28-32), quoted by St. Peter on the Day of Pentecost, 
are “ based ” on two passages of Ezekiel. Here, therefore,, as in 
other places, he assumes the very 'point at issue — viz., that Joel is of & 

/ later ^age than Ezekiel. Secondly, Dr. Driver entirely ignores the , 
View that the date of Joel is that of the reign, not of Joash, but of w 
Uzziah. This view, according to Mr. Meyrick in the “ Speaker’s 
Commentary,” is supported by nineteen different critics or common* ; 
tators, including the names of Rosenmiiller, Eicbborn, De VFette, 
Knobel, llengstenberg, Davidson, &c. Dr. Driver, therefore, could 
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not h*y$ fyaen unawares / that ibis view hi^ :met ; #ith V very large 
Support competent critics* Was It fair to suppress all^mention 
ofifc,. and present to the reader only the alternatives of a .date; 

>a YPtgp. of Joash, or a post>exilic date? . 

, .The frbove are only specimens of passages in whifeh Dr. JWfcaw!s 
^onpluspns are not borne out by the data which he himself furnished 1 ; 
others of similar character will be easily found by any reader . who 
compares the numerous references to passages of Scripture with the; 
passages themselves. . 

\ It should be added, in concluding the present article, that the 
position which the writer would desire to maintain respecting the 
character and composition of the books of the Old Testament by no 
means ignores the extent to which, in the phrase of the Bishop of 
/Gloucester,* the traditional view has been “ rectified ” by the criticisms 
and , researches of modern scholars. Their labours, as Bishop 
Lightfoot says of those of the Jewish Rabbis, i£ have not been without 
fruit ” : they have at least compelled us to take a more rational view 
of the nature and extent of inspiration. No one now denies that 
many of the books of the Old Testament are in the nature of 
compilations, or that (as in the well-known case of the double 
account of David’s introduction to Saul) the compiler has sometimes 
embodied in his work narratives the details of which are inconsistent 
with each other. But this is not the same thing as to bring down 
the sources of the compilation to so late and uncertain a date as to 
impair their trustworthiness. No one, again, doubts that in the Old 
Testament as we have it there are many omissions, repetitions, 
additions, glosses, corruptions and falsifications of the text. This 
admission is rejected as insufficient by Dr. Driver, because it does not 
square with his theory of the late date of tho original documents 
themselves ; yet he does not hesitate to make use of it when it suits 
his purpose. With this admission, we need not scruple to agree with 
Dr; Driver that it is c< not easy to reconcile with historical probability 99 
the narrative of Numbers xxxi., in which it is recorded how i( 12,000 
Israelite warriors, without losing a man, slew all the males and 
married women of Midian, took captive 82,000 virgins, and brought 
back 800,000 head of cattle, besides other booty ; ” or that the 
figures in Jnd. xx. 17, scyy., as in many other places of the Old 
Testament, are “ incredibly large.” No one considers the attribution 
of Proverbs or Ecclesiastes to Solomon, or of many of the Psalms to 
j)avid, as a matter to be determined only, by tradition. Nor would 
the assignment of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. to a pseudo-Isaiah be in itself a 
point of much importance, were it not clear that the bias which has 
/influenced the rationalistic critics is the determination that Isaiah 
must not be allowed to have predicted anything which happened long 
/ after his own time . He foresaw events which were to take place in 
V '• { ’* a Chrlsfcus Comprobafcor,” pp.25, 45. 0 
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a few years, just as Horace Walpole and other observers foresaw the 
impending Revolution from the corruptions of French society under 
Louis XV. ; but the outlook of any more distant prophetic prevision 
must be denied to him at all hazards. Thus, in treating of one of. 
the earlier chapters which it is proposed to detach from Isaiah, Dr. 
Driver informs us that certain critics agree in supposing the predictions 
to refer to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, “ and ascribe it accord- 
ingly to a prophet living towards the close of thq* Exile.” The naWeti 
of that u accordingly ” is wonderful. The events referred to occurred 
nearly 200 years after the time of Isaiah ; therefore he could not have 
predicted them. No further argument is needed. 

That these admissions, and the fullest and freest discussion and 
examination both of the books themselves and of all that bas been 
written about them by critics of all schools, will in the end estab- 
lish the authority of the Old Testament on a yet firmer basis* the 
present writer does not for a moment doubt, The suggestion that 
such discussions should be carried on in Latin, so that those who 
compose our ordinary congregations should know and hear nothing 
about them, does not seem a helpful one. By all means let us have 
any amount of “ free handling ” of the sacred records, and let it be 
open as well as free. To suppress or to conceal is not to answer. 
There is a story in Livy , told also with variations by Pliny, and 
referred to by St. Augustine in the <{ J)e Oivitate Dei,”' to this effect : 
In the year after the founding of Rome 571, on the land of a certain 
L. Petillius, a plough struck against some object, which proved to be 
two stone chests with inscriptions. One, which professed to have 
contained the body of King Nnraa Pompilius, was empty ; the other 
, contained fourteen books, in two bundles of seven each, written ]ay th& 
same king, and still intact 450 years after his death. These books,, 
when examined by several persons, and eventually by the Senate,, 
were judged to contain dangerous matter concerning the origin and 
meaning of the religious rites which Numa had established : “ pleraque 
dissolvendarum religion um esse.” It was accordingly decreed that 
these books should be publicly burnt, and this sentence was carried 
out : (i libri in comitio, igne a victimariis facto, in conspectu populi 
cremati sunt.” It is not desirable that the clergy of the Chnreh of 
England should have the will, even if they had the power* to act as 
the vicHmarii in committing to the flames of condemnation any work, 
however crude or fantastic, however hostile to received faith, by 
which earnest and often even devout men have endeavoured to eluci-* 
date, even when they have only succeeded in obscuring or evaporating, 
the meaning and use of those venerable writings which the Church ' 
of Jesus Christ has received as among its chief treasures from tha 
Church of Moses and. of Abraham. 

A< COLCilBaTEiL 



PEERS AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


i. 


O F an beir to a peerage who is obtaining a certain amount of 
prominence and consideration in the House of Commons men 
speak as of one afflicted with some deadly form of political con- 
sumption. * “ He might do great things,” we say, if ho could 
•remain in the House, but, as it is, be will be removed to another 
place before he has time to make himself a name.” In a word, 
we regard his position as irreparably injured by the prospect 
of becoming a peer with which he is confronted. The sword of 
Damocles is hanging over his head, and may descend at any 
moment. The cruel absurdity of the Constitutional paradox under 
which certain of our statesmen are condemned, after the happening 
of an event over which they have no sort of control, to fight the 
political battle with their legs in an ermine bag, has been forcibly 
brought to men’s minds of late by the accession of Lord Ilartington 
to the Dukedom of Devonshire. No one has thought of denying 
that the country, owing to this event, has suffered a severe loss. The 
House of Commons has been deprived of one of its ablest members, 
and a politician trained in the art of government by public discussion 
has been banished for ever from the governing chamber. Lord 
Hartington, in his farewell address to the electors of liossendale, with 
characteristic straightforwardness, made no attempt to conceal the 
facts of the situation. The whole tone of his address is that of a 
man whom some terrible physical calamity has suddenly deprived of 
the power of serving his country to the full extent of his abilities. 
This feeling, so universally admitted, is still more strongly expressed 
by Lord Rosebery in the passage in his life of Pitt, in which he points 
Out the calamity which nearly befell the country when Mr. Pitt was 
in danger of becoming a peer : * 
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, ' ‘ \ ' . 

“While London [he says] 'was illuminating iot the King’areco very, Lord 
Chatham lay mortally ill- So grave was his malady, that the hunters after- 
Providence had fixed on Grenville as the new Minister. Por Lord Okathun^ . 
death, by the grim humour of our Constitution, would have removed^ Pitt 
from the Commons to the Peers. In the prime of life and intellect, he 
would have been plucked from the governing body of the country* inwblcU 
he Was incomparably the most important personage, and set down as a pauper 
peer in the House of Lords. It would have been as if the Duke of Wellington, , 
in the middle of the Peninsular War, had been transferred by the operation, 
of constitutional law to the government of Chelsea Hospital.” . 

Surely there is something exceedingly unwise in allowing such a> 
state of things to continue. * • * t 

One can understand why the majority of our politicians, who are 
not subject to the political consumption we are noticing, are not 
anxious to discover a remedy. The weeding out of the front benches 
in the Commons keeps promotion brisk. 

But, though we may appreciate the reasons which prevent any 
movement in favour of reforming so grave a constitutional anomaly 
taking place among the bulk of our professional politicians, the apathy 
of the country at large is less intelligible. One might imagine the 
electors declaring, “ We will not be limited in our choice of repre- 
sentatives by any accident.*’ “ We, the people, are sovereign, and if 
we like to choose Lord A. as our representative, he shall sit in spite 
of his peerage. The mandate we give shall be absolute, and shall 
nqt be interfered with on any grounds whatever.” Strangely enough, 
however, the people as yet show few signs of any desire to take yp 
the question. They are content apparently to let custom limit their 
choice. Sooner or later, however, they will wake up, and then we 
may be sure that it will be found no more possible to exclude from 
the House of Commons peers who do not want to sit in the Upper 
House than Jews or atheists. 


IT. 

Till the people do wake up and break through the existing con- 
ventions, is there anything that can be done to free the heirs to 
peerages ? That is the question to which I propose to attempt 
an answer. I firmly believe that at the present morwnt there is 
nothing in the law or in the custom of the Constitution to prevent 
a member of the House of Commons who succeeds to an English 
peerage , or to a peerage of the United Kingdom , retaining his seat 
ami remaining a member of the Lower House . I admit that *. this 
declaration sounds audacious and absurd, but none the less, it 
is, 1 am convinced, strictly accurate. To show that it is accurate, 
it is, first of all, necessary to ask the following question : W&afc * 
prevents a peer being a member of the House of Com^tifes $ The 
answer bo this is — the fact that he is a member of th^ House of 
Lords — ?.e., a member of Parliament, specially called to sit, hot & the 
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' ' '■ ••• ■ 

•Lower, but in tbe Upper House. A .peer** the**,, ^ the 

House of Commons because he is a inember of Pariia ^e)ftt;Wflo;h!WS 
bden called by the Sovereign to sit in the House of Lords; ;^e&rf*ear»- 
.. ship of the House of Lords, and membership of the House crf itopds 
aioh^, prevents membership of the House of Commons/ Tfaat thfe is 
SO is proved by the fact that when a member of the Commons* Ilqus<$ 
succeeds to a peerage, his seat is not declared vacant till* the Writ 
summoning him to the House of Lords has been issued to him. Theiib 
may be the clearest possible evidence that his ancestor has died, and 
that he is the heir ; but the House of Commons, nevertheless, takes 
the most elaborate precautions not to declare the seat vacant until the 
peer has had the peer’s writ issued to him, and he has become a 
member of the House of Lords. 

When Sir Thomas Freeman tie was asked why the writ was not 
issued for Horsham on the death of Lord Abinger, and when he. 
replied that it was “ delayed for the obvious reason that the writ of 
summons to the House of Lords had not been received, and that the 
House could not of course issue a new writ till then,” ho was stating 
a constitutional commonplace of universal tiecoptanco. Not till 
membership of the House of Lords had taken place was there a 
vacancy, and membership of the House of Lords could not take place 
till the writ of summons had been issued. So strongly have the 
House of Commons insisted on the principle, that if by mistake a writ 
has been issued for a new election before the peer's writ of summons 
has been issued, they have invariably ordered a a vprrsnlms of the 
writ till such time as membership of the House of Lords lias been 
properly conferred upon their member. For example, on loth Feb, 
1,809, the House, being mformod that no writ of summons had been 
issued to General Bertie, calling him to the House of Peers as Earl of 
Lindsey, though a writ had been issued for the borough of Stamford, 
ordered a sirfiirxcdcas of the writ (see G !< Commons’ Journals, 19).t 

Yet another proof of the fact that membership of the House of Lords 
is essential to the creation of a vacancy is to be found in the fact 
that, if there be any ground for hurry, a member who has succeeded 
to a peerage, but who has not received the writ of summons, accepts 
the Chilt^rn Hundreds, and vacates his seat by that means. Perhaps, 
however, the most complete proof of the correctness of the proposition 
on which I am insisting is to be found in the statute 24 George III. 
s. 2, c. 26, which governs the creation of Parliamentary vacancies 
during a Vecess. The statute, most significantly, does not say that a 


f * This answer covers the case of the Scotch ami Irish peers who arc summoned to 
sit in Parliament by their representatives, and who are thus or in /iomc members 

'■ of the House of Lords. In the case of Irish Peers, however, a special statutory pro- 
vision allows them to sit in the House of Commons, in spite of their being members of 
the Honse of Lords, by delegation. 

t Plenty of other instances of the kind are to be found in the Common V Journals, the 
references to which may be sought in May’s Parliamentary Practice.” 
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seat is to be held vacant when a member has succeeded to a peerage, 
but that a vacancy is created when a member of tne House of Com- 
mons has had “ a writ of summons issued to him under the Great 
Seal/* summoning him to Parliament. (See the schedule to the Act 
cited above, and to the Act 21 & 22 Viet. c. 110.) As Sir Thomas 
May expresses it, the issue of the writ for a new election is “ founded 
upon the, alleged fact that the member has been called up to the House . 
of Peers.” It was in conformity with the principle underlying this 
procedure that those able constitutionalists, the leaders of the Long 
Parliament, when they abolished the House of Peers, but did not 
abolish hereditary titles and honours, allowed peers to sit in the 
House of Commons. The Lords, being deprived of their membership 
of one of the Houses of Parliament, became ip*o facto eligible for seats 
in the other. 

It is clear, then — to restate my proposition — that it is membership 
of the House of Lords, produced by the issue of the writ of summons, 
and not anything else, which deprives a subject of the right to sit in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament. A man cannot sit in two places 
at once, and therefore, if the Sovereign prescribes sitting in one 
place, it is impossible for him to sit in the other.* But from this it 
follows that if a Member of Parliament who succeeds to a peerage 
avoids obtaining membership of the House of Lords by avoiding 
having the writ of summons issued to him, he can remain a member 
of the House of Commons. Is it possible for him to avoid the issue 
of the writ of summons ? Most distinctly it is. The writ of sum- 
mons is not issued automatically to the eldest son or other heir of a 
dead peer, but is only issued after certain formalities have been com- 
pleted. On the death of the peer the heir applies to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for the issue of the writ, supporting his application by his 
father’s marriage certificate, by proof that he is the eldest son, and 
by any further proof that may be deemed necessary. When this has 
been done, but not till then, is the writ of summons issued. All, 
then, that a member of the House of Commons need do who succeeds 
to a peerage and wants to stop in the House of Commons, is not to 


" • lam aware that the Scotch Peers receive no writ of summons, the' legal and his- 
toric haws of Scotch peerage being different from that of .English, and yet that the 
accession to a Scotch peerage makes a vacancy in the House of Commons (see debates 
as to Lord Stormont’s case, 62 Hansard’s Debates, third series, 435), but this is no real 
hindrance to my argument. The Scotch peer becomes a potential member of the 
Lords’ House by reason of his eligibility for electing and being elected, and therefore 
.the mere accession of Scotch peers, which ijmo facto confers the right to vote, is held - 
to be equivalent, to membership of the House of Lords. The capability of exercising 
their votes to choose the representative peers operates in their case to produce a 
constructive membership of the House of Lords. In other words, the Scotch peer 
becomes a member of a body which elects members to the House of Lords. He sits 
in the House of Lords by his representatives, and this technical membership of the . 
Upper House is sufficient to exclude him from the House of Commons. To put the 
matter in yet another way. The Scotch peer becomes a member of the Scotch House 
of Lords, and that House is, by delegation, part of the House of Lords of the United*' 
Kingdom, an<J its members members of the Upper House of the United Kingdom. 
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apply for the writ of summons. If the Duke 6f BeycmShire had done 
this he might have been member for Bossendale at this moment. I 
admit that no peer has ever yet hung up his peerage Ini this way* 
in order to avoid the consequences of membership of the Bouse of 
Lords and to keep his seat in the Commons. Peers, however, have 
■done this 1 very thing in order to avoid other consequences of member** 

, ship of the House of Lords. For example, membership of the House * 
of Lords is incompatible with the holding of certain posts in the 
public service. When, then, a person holding one of these offices 
has succeeded to a peerage, and yet has desired to keep his place, he 
has neglected to apply for the writ of summons, and has accordingly 
saved himself from membership of the House of Lords. It was 
always understood that the late Lord Tenterden contrived in this way 
to remain Permanent Under- Secretary for Foreign Affairs and yet be 
a peer. It is, then, abundantly clear that any person who succeeds to 
. an English peerage may, if he likes, prevent himself becoming a 
member of the Hoiibq of Lords and so may avoid the consequences of 
that situation. 

in. 

It is much to be hoped that the next young and ambitious man who 
succeeds to a peerage while he is sitting in tlie House of Commons, 
will refrain from asking for the writ of summons, without the issue 
of which his seat cannot be declared vacant — unless, of courso, the 
.clearest and most binding precedents are disregarded. He will, 
perhaps, be told that if he votes lie will incur terrific penalties ; for 
as a rule, a peer waiting till his peer’s writ is made out docs not vote, 
inspired, we must suppose, by a fear of doing something contrary to 
those mysterious things, the privileges of the House. He need not, 
however, be frightened by false fire. His position will be perfectly 
secure. He will be breaking no statute, no standing order, and no 
principle of the common law ; and the House of Commons, we may 
be sure, will not venture, even if hostile — which is most unlikely — 
to send him to the clock-tower because he lias done something which 
nobody ever thought of doing before. » 

If the. contention I have urged is correct, many important results 
would no doubt follow. The House of Lords would gradually lose 
the statesmen of the first rank, for they w6uld be certain to prefer 
the House of Commons.* But it is argued this would be a very un * 

* I assume that as long as a peer took care not to apply for his writ of summons he 
would not duly be able to go on sitting in the House of Commons, but would bo eli- 
gible for election. There is nothing to forbid a peer being elected to the House of 
Commons, except his membership of^the House' of Lords ; when, therefore, he avoids 
that, he becomes eligible. It is true that a peer, by the common law, cannot vote at 
a parliamentary election, and that by a standing order he must not interfere at par- 
liamentary elections. These restrictions cannot, however, be stretched so as to make 
him ineligible for a seat in Parliament, if on other grounds he is eligible. » 
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fortunate result — nothing less, in fact, than knocking the brains but 
of the House of Lords* The Lords would become a tudb of nonen- 
tities. To this there is the obvious, reply, that at any rat^ that would 
be better than the House of Commons being deprived of a considerable 
number of able men, whose services might be most important to the 
nation. For good or evil, the House of Commons is the repository of 
power, and it is therefore essential that the electors should hdve -the 
whole country to choose from. Under our present system we select- a 
number of men who, by education, by tradition, and by the possession 
of wealth and leisure, are specially well fitted to be useful servants of 
the country, and shut them up in a gilded cage, where they are only 
able in a fitful and restricted way to serve the State. Yet when it is 
proposed to let them out, we are told that we must not lessen the show 
of talent in the cage. No doubt thq result of subtracting the more 
active members from the House of Lords would be to take from that . 
body a portion of the importance it now possesses ; but would that be 
a very great evil ? The House of Lords would possibly be less able 
to insist on amendments than it is at present ; but that would be all; / 
Its ability to conduct useful inquiries, to afford a platform for non- 
political debates, in which the chief judges could publicly criticise 
proposed legal legislation, and the soldiers and sailors and ex-depart- 
mental officials of eminence could speak on their several subjects* 
would remain. The House of Lords would, in effect, continue as a 
sort of Privy Council open to free debate. Further, to this essentially 
senatorial body might be given the power of putting in operation that 
function of referendum which is certain, sooner or later, to be added to 
our Constitution. A House of Lords, reformed by the simple expedients 
of making the persons who receive the writ of summons choose, by a 
system of minority voting, two hundred members, to sit in the House of 
Lords — this would get rid of the black sheep — and of creating life- 
peerages, would be a very fit body to entrust with the right of institut- 
ing the referendum. It might be enacted that if the House of Lords 
considered that any Bill ought to be referred to the people before 
becoming law, they should add a clause declaring that a poll of the 
people — <c Aye or No ” — should be taken before the Bill was presented 
for the Royal Assent, and that if a majority decided against the Bill; 
it should be no further proceeded with. 

A reform of the House of Lords such as I have suggested would, ’ 
I believe, constitute a very great constitutional improvement. It 
would strengthen the person-mf of the House of Commons, and - it 
would provide a senatorial body whose duty it would be to see that 
the country was allowed to give a final decision on measures of the 
first importance. — There would be no risk of the reformed House of 
Lords of my thought insisting on referring a Cattle Plague Bill. To 
sketch ft plan for reforming the House of Lords is not, however* my 
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present object. My aim id to shot? that oaa of the chief blots? m 
Oh* Constitution may be remedied by any pee^:wbo;'ilbeo<N^:to/,^ 
peerage while he has a seat in the House of Commons, retedt^ig: 
finm applying for his writ of summons. And not only need he rtot 
vacate his seat. He can offer himself for re-election* _ There is notidn^ 
I contend, to prevent a peer who is not a membe^of the House of 
' Commons from seeking election, provided always that he has neyer 
applied for a writ of •Summons to tlie House of Lords, and so is hot 
a person who would, as soon as elected to the House of Commons* fee* 

. called away by the Sovereign to another place. It has, I am aware* 
been declared by the judges that it is contrary to the common law 
for a peer — and by peer they probably meant a peer who has received , * 
his writ of summons — to vote at a parliamentary election ; but this is 
a very different thing from declaring that a peer not summoned to the 
House of Lords cannot sit iu the House of Commons. 

Before I close these layman’s notes on a very technical though a 
very fascinating subject, 1 may be permitted to place the gist of my 
argument in the following form : — 

There is nothing in the law of England, statute or customary* 
which prevents an English peer, or a peer of the* United Kingdom* 
sitting in the House of Commons, save only the fact of member- 
ship of the other House of Parliament. An English peer, or peer 
of the United Kingdom, who never has had conferred upon him by the 
royal summons such membership of the Lords House of Parliament, 
may therefore become or continue a member of the Commons' House. 

It is with all humility, and yet with a certain confidence, that I 
submit this view of the case. If any one can show me that there is 
anything but membership of the other House of Parliament to prevent 
a peer sitting in the House of Commons, my contention falls to the 
ground. If not, it holds the field, and no heir to a peerage need for 
the future dread that fatal extinguisher of political hopes — removal to 
the Lords. 


St. Lojs Stkaciiey. 
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T HERE is a charming map of the Mediterranean and the Levant 
* in Cooks Guide, showing how delightfully easy and direct are 
all the routes, especially between Italy and Spain. That may be so, 
Vut the eye is a sad deceiver. See how you fly between Calais and 
Marseilles : measure distances between Mentone and Cadiz or Malaga, 
and you will be quite out of it. I tried the “easy and direct 
to Cadiz and Tangier ; I did not sleep in a bed from Sunday night 
till Thursday, and then had only got as far as Cordova. Pass the 
Spanish frontier, and good-bye to time and space as they exist in 
England, France, and even Italy. I propose to relate, for the benefit of 
those who have not enjoyed that particular line of country, how, sub- 
stituting iron rails for a F. and O. from Genoa, 1 saw more of Spain than 
I intended, simply from the impossibility of getting along. Barcelona 
is still fairly French, and paved, — at once picturesque, clean, and 
habitable. But to me all transition towns lack the interest of new 
types, and it is only after Barcelona that real Spain begins, together 
with that indescribable indifference to progress, veracity, and meum 
and tuum which the Moor seems to have bequeathed to every land 
that he has once shadowed. No doubt a good deal of Spain is rocky, 
barren, or sandy ; but in spite of the dry watercourses and the barren 
sierras, which remind one of the Scotch Highlands, the wealth* of 
aloes, the olive forests, skirted with snowy almond trees in full bloom, 
and the wide corn-lands, betray an alluvial richness which culminates 
in the glorious orange groves of Valencia an,d Malaga. Between 
Castellan and Valencia my express train, which goes about as fast, 
as an average bathing machine at full speed, winds through acres 
and acres of fruit trees, ranged in chocolate-coloured earth, and so- 
laden withcoranges that only here and there can a green leaf be seen. 
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The ground is strewn with the golden balls. They ate piled up for 
storage in vast, irregular heaps. . They lie rotting in the townu^ all 
along the’ dusty roads ; they float down the streams. At every station 
.long cars are crowded with millions of oranges for export to America 
England, Eussia; — the best packed in loose boards, to let the air 
through, each orange folded in tissue paper ; others id* tubs and baskets 
stuffed with hay. A glow of rich gold flashes from straggling 
warehouses, piled like^ granaries with the sunset fruit. No, I would 
not have missed the Valencia orange harvest for all the social delights 
and ordered luxury of a P. and 0. The less fertile plains are sown 
with" white and yellow ^February wild flowers, with here and there a 
brilliant waste of blue crocuses, paler than our carpets of wild 
hyacinth, but not less lovely. The little birds are all Bhot down for 
table d’hote, but I am surprised to see so many large birds of the plover 
tribe, and here and there a falcon ; partridges, too, on the hills, and a 
large light brown bird, with spiky wings like a rook’s, or a lazy stork ; 
but what those two wheeling eagles can be about above the olive groves, 
scarce a mile from yon quiet town, I cannot imagine. A stray rifle- 
shot will doubtless soon prove fatal to their enterprise. 

We pass a drove of wretched, worn-out horses, turned out to nip the 
poor, dry pasturage : they are doubtless mere food for the bull-fights. 
T saw more bad horses and more good donkeys and mules in Spain than 
anywhere else. The mules are amazing, and jacks-of -all-trades : how 
their slender legs bear those tons of sacks, the furniture of a house 
with th& inhabitants on the top, is a true Spanish puzzle ; and such 
blind confidence have the people in their omniscience and probity 
that a man will not uncommonly travel for miles seated astride, with 
his back to the beast’s head and looking straight over his tail,, 
without bothering himself about the side of the road or his destination 
either, the mule knowing quite enough about both. I felt the same 
thing in Tangier, when, relinquishing bridle and all idea of 
guidance, my mule took me at his own sweet will up and down per- 
pendicular precipices and across pleasant paths, formed apparently by 
successive earthquakes. Under such circumstances, what you want is 
not intellect, but instinct; and as to that you simply are not in it 
with a Spanish mule. 

I had been told about Spanish trains not being punctual, of Spanish 
clocks varying, and so forth ; but between Barcelona and Valencia I 
found I still had some things to learn. Of course the train could not 
go on till the station-master had done his coffee, nor could the engine 
be got to move till the driver had finished flirting ; the swashbuckler 
guard, armed with sword and carbine, has also affairs of his own which 
may unexpectedly be permitted to control the Spanish pilgrim’s pro- 
gress. But what is this ? In open country, miles from any station, > 
tfie train suddenly pulls"up. I had noticed a man galloping across 
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<*foutiy, Well, he h&& been thrown in ^ edjacent field. r }9?he villagers 
were assisting him to rise; one held his horse. The group panght the 
engine-driver’s eye; he simply stopped the train out af sheptcuriosity* 
Further, will it be believed that most of the people got but and ran to 
join the gaping group ? And we actually stopped on this idle errand 
•for about twenty minutes, to the great content, apparently, of all but . 
half a dozen English, including myself, and two American ladies; 
Night came, but no rest for me, the first-cl&ss carriage being by k 
that time not only crowded, but filthy. The official ticket-collector : 
was amongst ns. Besides his uniform, he wore a hunting-pouch, and 
had brought his fowling-piece. After snipping our tickets, he smoked 
himself to sleep. As day dawned lie woke up and got talkative. .He 
then coolly told the astonished travellers that, although bound to 
inspect tickets for another fifty miles, he should get out at the nett 
Station, have a little shooting on the Sierra Morena mountains, and 
catch the return train about mid-day ! The train soon stopped ; he 
wished us all politely good-bye, raising his official cap, got out with 
his gun and pouch, and we saw him no more. I ventured openly to 
disapprove of his conduct. A Spanish gentleman shrugged his 
shoulders sympathetically, but seemed astonished when we talked of 
reporting the inspector, as if Spain could not go on at all if this sort 
of foreign intervention were countenanced. I at once appreciated the 
situation. I felt that to bother an employe in his amusements in Spain 
was like “ robbing the poor man of his beer ’’ in England. The 
moralist within rne became dumb ; I sank to the Spanish level, and 
held my peace. 

All I have to say about Valencia is : if you are there only for an 
hour, do not miss the market-place and the cathedral. 1 was there 
only a few hours, but shall not forget the picturesque confusion of 
cloaks, sombreros, chattering market-girls with their nondescript wares 
— golden orange and date piles and melon heaps, so cool and green in * 
the, Spanish sun — suddenly contrasted with the great cathedral hard 
by ; the peasants with their baskets, in and out of its solemn and 
gorgeous gloom ; the walls aglow with frescoes ; the relays of priests 
in the golden-backed choir, in front of the glittering altar, intoning con-, 
tinuously in steutorian voices. Enough ! One sees at a glance where 
the great stage painters and masters of scenic effect, like Henry Irving, 
or Richard Wagner, or Meyerbeer, go for their ** spectacle.” They don’t 
go to England, but to lands where life is poetry, marketing romance* 
and religion a picturesque drama. I don't mean to say that the drains 
don’t smell at Valencia, that the people don’t cheat, that the houses 
'are’ not ramshackle, the streets ill-paved, the priests corrupt, the 
people ignorant and superstitious; the mighty colosseupi of a bull- 
ring, too, at Valencia seems disproportionately large for a Chrfstjph 
town ; but, for all that, the heart of the poet and the painter gbf# 
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ot# to Valencia* Like Venice, you can dream over it^you can 

{mint it. 

So we glide leisurely into Cordova— town of the true Moor $ the 
roads mere boulders, over which experienced horses drag vehicles with 
adamantine springs through narrow, roeicing, picturesque streets, until 
the tourist, who pays two ancj a half pesetas per hour for this spas- 
modic locomotion, realises that a day on foot is less severe exercise 
than a “ course *' at Cordova. But in presence of the unique cathedral 
all is forgiven and forgotten. A vast, ancient mosque of the eighth 
century, with an immense Christian church inside, is as a detail A 
wilderness of pillars supporting arch within arch, until tho bewildered 
eye seeks for rest in dim distances, where still myriads of pillars fade 
into gloom, as of a marble pine forest ! 1 don’t know how many acres 
this wondrous mosque covers. To me tho bulk and complexity of its 
mysterious and mighty fabric is far more wonderful than its treasures 
of emeralds, rubies, and uucut diamonds, its ancient gold and silver 
trophies, and even that marvellous eighth-century mosaic which is said 
to be worth 1100 a square foot, and is in* such splendid preservation. 
When I come out of my dream, the Spanish guide, who has forced 
himself upon me and follows me about, is still talking volubly in a 
language which 1 have assured him in half a dozen others that I do 
not understand. He will not leav** nm, however, but coniines himself 

last to noisy exclamations of surprise and gestures of admiration at 
■everything right and left, as if he lied never seen any of it before. 
As j l emerge, the sordid life of Cordova is Mill further thrust upon mo 
by three beggars, to whom J throw a ten-cent, piece, and who pursue 
rne with indignant remonstrances, inquiring, as far as I can make out, 
whether it jm to be di\ided amongst them, or, if not. who is to have 
it. I ba\o had enough of my Jehu. I pick my way back to my hotel, 
peering right and left. I then perceive how the genius of the Moor 
has conquered in Spain. Not only lias he stamped the church; hut 
every bouse, however poor and squalid in scale is an Alcazar or 
an Alhambra* — a bit of marble or tile, a square couif, a fountain, a 
shrub, or at least cool grass, in the quadrangle; but outside nothing 
to hint at anything behind Urn bare walls, indeed, oil Moorish houses, 
•even the wealthiest, resemble those ancient mis-als, with worn and 
shabby covers,* which only flame out into splendid colour and variety 
when opened. 

It would, however, be unfair to say that Cordova does not aim at 
modernity in its way, and I dare say its masher, with light cane and 
round hat, or even some of its carriage people, who sit in cariole* 
behind the noisy and bell-bedizened Andalusian steads, are prouder of 
their band-stand in the new drive— the Cordovan "Rotten Row — than 
of the cathedral, or the splendid amphitheatre of distant hills, and snch 
like Eternities and Immensities, which only exist for the benefit 
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of the pilgrims in Spain. I bad a, taste, too,, of a real fin it slide- 
Spanish landlord at myhotel— the test in the town, where they know 
nothing except how to charge. The “ Spanish landlord “ was a 
Mogador Jew. When I inquired of him what boats crossed to Tangier 
or Gibraltar from Malaga and Cadiz, he at first volunteered a variety 
of information— not in the least correct, only made up to gratify 
me ; when, however, he found I wanted to fix a boat, he admitted 
he knew nothing. I could find out nothing about anything ; the only 
safe to do was to stop at his hotel— where could I be better 

off? In many places — as I soon found out when I asked him the 
next day to change a £5 Bank of England note. On English paper 
one expects 15 per cent, at least; the Jew would give me nothing b- 

sa i^ ) w ith a sweet smile, that if he allowed more than his miserable 

125 pes etas (a peseta is hardly over 9<l.) it would be out of his own 

pocket the liar ! So I sallied forth, and got to a banker called Lopez, 

who offered me 8 per cent, exchange, with which mitigated form of 
robbery I was glad to close, saying it was better than nothing ; at 
which he smiled cynically. On meeting my landlord#-who was evi- 
dently astonished I had changed my note at all— I let him know 
quietly, by showing him my extra 8 pesetas per cent., that I knew he 
had lied, lie now completely changed front, and said he read the 
Bible. He was glad to find a Christian gentleman— our religions were 
really the same. Not quite, I said : the Christians thought it was 
wrong to tell lies. Ah, true ! There was no law against lying in 
the Decalogue. “ No,” said I, “ only against swearing falsely in a law 
court." He smiled innocently, like a man who kept the Command- 
ments, and was sorry they were not good enough for me. But then 
a Christian who would cheat a Jew by changing money at a banker’s, 
deserved, perhaps, to groan under a moral yoke, which neither he nor 
his forefathers could bear. This and more was written in his oily 
countenance as he licked the stamp and receipted a bill, from which I 
had only erased beer, tojt uoiv , stamps, and commissions, all of 
which existed only in his Oriental imagination. 

As I passed through apparently opulent cities like Barcelona and 
Valencia, and fertile places where the earth seemed only to need 
occasional scratching to bring forth abundantly, I could not help 
remarking to a Spanish gentleman on the general poverty, scarcity, 
greed of money, and out-at-elbows condition of the country— a land 
where railway windows won't shut, door-knobs won’t hold on, domestic 
pottery is habitually cracked, and a pennyworth of paint is not forth- 
coming, and this in climatic and agricultural conditions -like those. 

of Paradise ! What does it mean ? “ Bad government,” said my 
S panish trave llin g companion. “ Every one robs — from. top to bottom, 
from king to beggar ; so no one has any money, except a .few wealthy 
cap italis ts, who own these vast lands which you see those poor labourers 
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feeding and ploughing as we peas, They are miserably paid. The 
nobles and rich merchants spend all on luxury in Madrid and Seville. 
The Government is dishonestly served ; respectable people fight shy of 
politics; the employes are so ill-paid that they are forced to rob/’ 
* 4 But/’ I said, “ should a new party come into power, would there be 
no change — no reform?” “ None,” said my companion; “ look here, 
there are the Liberal and the Conservative monarchic parties, the 
Republicans and the, Carl ists ; no matter who is in power, every, one 
is tarred with the same brush.” 4< But Castelar ?” “ Yes, Castelar, 
the most eloquent and upright of men — wliat of Castelar ? He is 
old. The Republic over which he presided lasted just one year; in 
that year it had four presidents; he was the last. What has he 
done ? Next to nothing. The other day Castelar came to Seville 
and made a magnificent speech in favour of freedom of religious 
opinion and education. Well, the 4 devotes ’ ladies wanted to bum 
him; the priests would have torn him to bits. Do people rob less? 
Is there any change? Castelar will die soon. What lias ho accom- 
plished ? See here is the mischief : each party is in power for a 
short time ; with each change of Government every employe, from top 
to bottom, is changed ; the administration becomes a scramble, in 
which no one knows his business, for no one lias time to learn it. 
The one tiling there is time for is to rob — and scant time for that. 
That is why Spain poor. Even justice is exploited, and the judges 
are bribed. The Crown Ministers are not always above suspicion — no, 
nor the Crown itself. Not long ago, a mere adventurer Vose from 
nothing in a few months to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. Some 
one asked a question in the Chamber about certain thousands of 
pesetas unaccounted for — they had passed through his hands. He did 
not even attempt an explanation. The thing was too gross — he had 
to go. But when he retired into the country, he certainly stepped 
into a royal train which was somehow in readiness to convey him to 
a safe place. No ; in Spain not even the Crown is above suspicion. 
You sent from England, the other day, some thousands of pounds, 
along with others, to help our people in the recent floods. Would you 
be surprised to hear that hardly any of that money reached the distressed 
districts ? Entangled, sir — entangled by Government officials ; the 
same as in Russia with the famine funds — only worse.” So chatted 
my candid friend. 

And yet with all this the Spaniards are delightful people — polite, 
considerate, kindly, especially to travellers. Even the officials do 
not cheat in small things (I have often had coppers returned to mo), 
waiting no doubt for something better worth taking. Between 
Cordova and Seville I got out in the night for some refreshment, 
leaving my open travelling-bag, wraps, and pocket-book. I was 
unable to re-enter my carriage in time, and got into another, for 
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about fifty miles. On changing trains, I found all the Spanish^, 
occupants at the carriage window ; each had something belonging to 
me — rugs, books, papers, my ’coat, &c., and they all seemed as 
delighted to restore everything intact as I was to recover it. One 
does not always find this sort of politeness in England or France. 

What can I say of Seville, the huge cathedral, and the Alcazar,, 
which has not been said a thousand times ? 1 will say of this otiose 

city that it is the pleasure city of Spain, evep more than Madrid, 
which is over-commercial. The cathedral, terribly shaken by an 
earthquake some years ago, is still too much encumbered with internal' 
scaffolding to be fairly seen. I was, however, fortunate enough to find a. 
priest going round with a private party, to whom he was showing the 
treasures in the sacristy : one solid silver shrine of the fifteenth- 
century, which must have been twenty feet high ; a priceless thirteenth 
century reliquary set with diamonds, and of pure gold ; the wood of 
the cross in hazardous quantities ; also some spurious wood of the 
cross — not quite authentic — about which the verger and the priest 
had a most prodigious and amusing wrangle the priest maintaining 
stoutly that the wood the verger called doubtful was the wood carried 
in processions, and so must be genuine ; the unabashed verger with- 
standing the holy ’man to liis face, and, indeed, contradicting almost* 
all his fluent statements, greatly to the edification of the visitors. 
At last the poor priest gave up, and let the dogmatic verger have it 
his own way. I was sorry to find the Alcazar Palace of the old 
Moorish Kings quite so shabby, though parts have been freshened up. 
It has not been cared for in the past, and much damage done is 
irreparable. It is all what we call fine Alhambra decoration, but I 
regret to say whitewash has concealed — though some say preserved — 
a' good deal of the old colour hero and there. Painters were sitting 
in its lonely marble courts, where even fountains have ceased to play 
or trickle. Outside, the sumptuous gardens of those famous old 
Moorish bandits, who were swept out six hundred years ago, still' 
stand in their Moorish and barbaric symmetry, full of forlorn bloom 
of cactus, palm, oleander and fig-tree. Some of the fountains are 
4 here still in working order ; the long paths are invisibly perforated 
with minute holes in the encaustic tiles, and at a given signal 
thousands of tiny jots squirt up mysteriously to a great height, making 
a sudden misty vista of diamond spray in the blazing sunlight. 
“ These ancient kings knew how to live/* said my guide. It was a- 
seutiment he repeated at , intervals as we walked through the stately 
Alcazar and its tropical gardens. It was about the only sensible* 
thing he did say. The guides are grossly ignorant. I soon put 
mine to the test, and gave him up. 

“ What is about the age of these huge walls and towers that are- 
still standing round old Seville ? ,T 
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• “ Oh, seilor, antiques f cinque-cento — very old.” 

Later : “ What age did you say the walls were ? ” 

' u Oh, quite old ; a^least first century 

And later, when he had forgotten about the date of the walls, 1 
asked carelessly when they were built. 

“ Five or six hundred years before our Lord ; quite two thousand 
years old.” 

“ So,” said I, they are cinque-cento, first century, six hundred 
before Christ, and two thousand years old ! " 

The guide shimgged his shoulders, quite unabashed. 

“The fact is, you don’t know anything about it.” 

“ Ah, senor, nobody knows ! ” 

<f Very well ; instead of five francs, here is a couple of pesetas. Now, 
go.” And he went. 

Of course the great cathedral “ Murillo ’* of the Conception is placed 
so high up in the sacristy that no one can really see it. Not even a 
Spanish guide is ignorant of that masterpiece ; but he will very pro- 
bably forget, to take you to the old men’s hospital, in the chapel of 
which hang three of the greatest Murillos in Spain — the ever- famous 
“Boy with a Lamb.” “Moses Striking the Rock,” and “Christ Feed- 
ing the Multitude” — all skied in favour of some tawdry bedizened 
dolls representing the Virgin and saints, which of course have the 
place of lion our, and are, so to speak, “hung on the line.” 

The interior of a Government cigar manufactory can be as well 
seen at Seville as anywhere. M. Bizet’s “ Carmen,” Minnie Hank 
and Marie Roze, have familiarised us with one aspect of the cigar 
girl’s life. It. is a very mixed affair indeed. I entered this spacious 
cigar barrack at Neville, with its G0O0 girls and women of all ages. 

I walked through one vast room after another. All the windows 
were closed, the air reeking with tobacco —rolled, twisted, sorted, done 
lip in packets of cigars or cigarettes. Here are countless chattering 
groups of disorderly girls and women, from seven or eight to eighty 
years old — many very pretty, all most dirty ; all types of Spanish 
beauty— pale, florid, dark eyes, impudent red mouths, long eyelashes, ^ 
loose gestures, ribald cries ; countless babies in wooden cradles, rocked 
by mothers of all ages ; no law or order : the girls come and go when 
they like, work or idle about, or sleep, chatter, sing, and swear ; but 
most seemed tolerably busy. There appears to be no rule ; they are 
paid for what they do, and at night disperse — to low haunts, or the 
suburbs, or homes of divers kinds, generally in the Seville slums. If 
you glanced at a baby, the girl who owned it laughed and held out 
her hand for coin. At every moment chaff and insults and overtures 
were made to you all along the line. At last such a sense of oppression 
and sadness overcame me as I thought of the poor little children, 
whom their mothers as a rule sell, callously, to the highest bidder for 
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the most infamous purposes, even as themselves have been sold before^ 
that I turned away, sickened, morally and physically, wondering, 
beneath that blue and cloudless heaven of bi%ht Seville, how such 
things could happen. I met Madame Minnie Hauk at Cordova, and 
she told me that when she visited a tobacco factory at Madrid, some 
of the girls who had been engaged as supers in the opera chorus had 
seen the famous singer in her favourite part of the cigar girl in 
“ Carmen.” The report spread, and the poor- girls crowded round 
the lady with the wildest enthusiasm, and gave her a regular ovation. 
Most touching it seemed to me that, in their polluted atmosphere, 
the girls should feel that art had done something to lift and idealise 
their sordid life, and lend to it an imaginative glory, and the conse- 
cration of a good woman’s genius. As I passed out I saw several 
shrines — cleanly dressed Virgins, and saints glittering with tinsel, and 
carefully tended little altars, with fresh flowers. The poor girls seem 
to. take a pride in keeping up these symbols of purity and heaven 
and holiness in the midst even of such a moral sewer as a cigar 
manufactory. How impossible is it, after all, to stifle the divine 
instincts; how tender should we be with a broken reeds and smoking 
flax ! ” “ Lead, kindly light ! r 

At night I visited one of the common casinos of Seville, and saw 
the flamingo dance — a semicircle of commonly dressed and fairly 
handsome girls, with a row of thrumming men guitarists behind 
them. At intervals one and another came forward, and began posing 
and posturing rather than dancing. It seemed very dull, though not 
ungraceful. Each girl presently leaves the platform, and comes down 
to talk and drink and smoke with any one in the audience who will 
treat her, returning to her place w r hen her turn comes round. This 
goes on from ten till five next morning. By that time all the girls 
are hopelessly drunk, and are then led home by some sort of duenna — 
mother, aunt, or friend. It is quite an appalling sort of life to con- 
template ; yet 1 am told that the Seville mashers, and even the 
jmna&c dorie of Seville turn in to these low places after midnight, and 
chat and drink with these preposterous girls. 

A. drive in the Prado, or Seville Bois de Boulogne, brought my 
Spanislx studies practically to a close. I shall not dwell on a wretched 
night at Cadiz, where the inns are abominable and the extortion 
equally so. I was glad, on a dazzling morn, at seven o’clock, in 
February, to push off, and hoist my lateen sails, and let white wings 
carry me away to the blue water. A mile or more out we hailed the 
Spanish steamer, and in six hours more I was in Tangier. 


H. R. Haweis. 



THE TEACHING OF LONDON. 


I.— A SCHEME T’Olt TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


rpilK new London County ( f onncil has lost no time in putting 
L itself in the right as regards its relation to technical education in 
London. On April 12 it resolved by a decisive njajorify not only to 
appoint a committee with full powers to frame a scheme, but also to 
place to a suspense account a sum sufficient. to defray the cost of carry- 
ing out such a scheme in its initial stages. Though the amount thus set 
aside for Hie current year is only .130,000, the committee is charged 
not me rely with the task of reporting ns to the best distribution of 
this sum, but of making a wide and thorough inquiry into the needs 
of London as a whole. 

The question then before the new Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee is vastly different from that, on which its predecessor, 
issued its ill-fated report a year ago. It is no longer a small and 
temporary windfall which has to be dealt with, but a permanent 
income sufficient to co-ordinate and organise the whole of technical 
education in London, and dependent for its permanence on the 
use to which it is put. There are other points also in which the 
problem is changed. A year ago, the Charity Commissioners* schemes 
for the City Parochial Charities had not come into force, and a vague 
impression was abroad that there was a vast fund in the background 
which would shortly be available, sufficient to meet the wants of 
technical education. We now realise more clearly the extent and 
limits of the work which can be accomplished by the institutes en- 
dowed under these schemes. How inadequate they are to supply the 
whole of London will appear when we say that the very first of the 
new institutes is already blocked, and hardly able even to make a 
^ginning, by the insufficiency of its endowment. As to the argument 
that the City Guilds' money is the proper fund for the purpose, wo 
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shall see that what is wanted is .not merely (nor chiefly) funds, but 1 
public organisation and control- — the harmonising, co-ordinating, and 
development of isolated and sporadic agencies. Even to attack the 
problem it is first of all necessary to create a central machinery ; and 
it is hopeless to expect the City Companies to supply an organisation 
which will command public confidence and have the force behind it 
to weld into a system the discordant elements of technical institutions 
scattered over London. To call for the City funds before a system is 
created, is to put the cart before the horse. 

The County Council has done well, therefore, in appointing a Com- 
mittee to draw up a scheme. Industrial training, no less than general 
education, has become a public function, and has been recognised as 
such by Parliament. (Granted that thero is a great work of urgent 
importance to be done, there is no public body but the County Council 
with the necessary power or funds to take the initiative. If another 
public body be eventually preferred, the work might be transferred 
under future legislation, or simply delegated under the Technical 
Instruction Acts to a mixed Educational Council, perhaps to a body 
incorporated under charter. Hut for the present, if the County 
Council did not moye, nothing would be done, and the talent of the 
youth of London, which might be caught and trained for the common 
benefit, would continue to run to waste. 

The perpetual running to waste of the raw material of ability is 
the central evil which lias to. lie attacked. A perfectly graduated 
system of schools would act like a set of conduct-pipes so fitted 
together as to prevent leakage, and with a continuous How passing 
through them. London at present is. as it were, strewn with pipes 
disjoined or so badly fitted that there is a constant leakage at the 
joints. The scattered fragments of piping are the rudiments out of 
which a continuous system may be evolved. .But it can only bo done 
by a body capable of taking a large view of the wants of London 
as a whole and with the force of popular support behind it. The 
City Companies, if well disposed, might lay down more piping, leading 
from nowhere to nowhere, but only such a body as the County Council 
can fit the piping together. 

We shall form the best idea of what kind of scheme we need by 
fixing our notions as to the ideal educational system which we want to 
see in London. The central note of it should be continuity. In 
Birmingham, the only English district where, by the happy accident 
o f the possession of the splendid King Edward's Endowment, there 
is already a semi-public Secondary Education Board, we see the 
nearest approach to an ideal system which can be found in this 
country. At the bottom of the scale is a system of elemental^ 
schools carrying the children up to the age of twelve or thirteen 
above these is a system of seven continuation schools (called in 
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•Birmingham ec Grammar Schools ^^carrying them on to the age of 
sixteen ; and, finally, there are two high schools, o$e fonhoys and one 
for girls, carrying on those who wish for a* still higher education to 
the age of eighteen or nineteen. The fees at the continuation schools 
are £1 a term, and one-third of the places throughout the entire 
system of secondary schools are free. Besides these nine schools is a 
free higher grade school, founded by the School Bo%rd, for giving a 
couple of years' training in science and drawing to boys from, 
elementary schools. By this system the best talent of the elementary 
schools of Birmingham is annually drawn off into the higher schools, 
aqd there trained for the advantage of the community. And while 
the general Gaining of the youth of Birmingham is thus provided 
for, those who want more specialised instruction find ah outlet in the 
Mason College of Science, the Municipal Technical School, or the 
Municipal School of Art. The Free • Library and Technical Art 
Museum supply further the wants of students, and the School of 
Art has ramifications and branches throughout the city, where special 
lines of work, such as design for jewellery, are taught under the manage- 
ment of a committee representing the trade. 

Nor are the wants of those entirely neglected ^*ho, in spite of the 
free scholarships, are unable to continue at a day school after the age 
of thirteen, and so to prepare to take full advantage of the technical 
schools. For these, the School Board conducts free evening continua- 
tion schools throughout the city. 

The Birmingham educational system is not indeed complete ; it 
cannot be compared for example with that of Zurich for perfect con- 
tinuity. But it gives the impression of healthy, vigorous life, ^ Jt is 
an organism through whose veins and arteries the life-blood circulates 
freely and healthily, and the results are visiblf 3 everywhere in a 
keenness of public interest and a vigour of municipal life such as no 
other city in England can show. Moreover, the public management 
of schools in Birmingham has brought this great advantage, that 
those in power are fully alive to the defects still to be remedied. 
They have their finger ou the pulse of the machine, and every new 
opportunity is at once taken advantage of to improve its working. 

It might be thought that with such educational provision as has been 
described already existing, the authorities of Birmingham could 
have rested on their oars, and devoted the new grant from the Beer 
and Spirit Duties to the relief of local rates. But this was far from 
their ideas, and the result is the organisation of the new Municipal 
Technical School. In liondon we are yet far behind Birmingham, 
and one of the signs of this backwardness is the fact that we are less 
alive to our deficiencies. 

* Let ns magnify Birmingham to the size of London, and see what 
we ought to have, so as to be on all fours with the capital of the 
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Midlands. We ought to have #a network* of continuation schools; 
well equipped with good provision for scientific and manual instruc- 
tion, planted in editable situations throughout London, and drawing 
into them yearly, by means of scholarships, the pick of the children 
from the elementary schools. It is a very modest estimate that there 
should be accommodation in these schools for 30,000 boys. The 
girls, of course, must have their continuation schools also (though 
fewer in number, since the demand is unlikely to be so great for 
some time to come), where good all-round instruction in domestic 
.work — cookery, laundry-work, household sewing, &c. — would naturally 
take the place of the boys’ manual workshops. 

The scholarships leading to these schools must, as a ""rule, provide 
not only free education, but an allowance for maintenance ; for when 
a boy is fourteen or fifteen years old the loss of his earnings is more 
than a poor family can often Stand, and the free scholarship system is 
clearly inadequate to meet the case — a difficulty, it may be observed, 
strongly felt in Birmingham. But this and other minor difficulties 
of the scholarship system are matters of ways and means which need 
not detain us here. It may, however, be remarked, in passing, that 
the experience gained by other counties during the past year in work- 
ing out their scholarship systems will be of immense use to Londoners 
when they come to tackle the question themselves. 

Let us suppose, then, that such a system as we have indicated is at 
work — a sufficient supply of good continuation schools, with technical 
sides, accommodating 25,000 boys and a smaller number of girls, rind 
connected with elementary schools by a sufficient number of scholar- 
ships^ We should then have what Professor Huxley calls a *' capacity- 
catching ” machine. The first joints in our system of conduct-pipes 
would be adjusted. 

Practical men, however, will want not only an ideal but a scheme — 
not only a picture of what we should like, but a clear notioh of the 
steps by which it is to be obtained. 

Fortunately, in establishing a network of continuation schools, the 
County Council will not have to begin ah oro. Scattered irregularly 
over London there are already thirty-seven endowed secondary Schools 
and ten proprietary schools for boys, educating in all some 15,000 
boys. i These schools, the majority of which are governed by Charity 
Commissioners’ Schemes, contain at present about eighty per cent, of 
middle-class and twenty per cent, of artisan pupils. There is hardly 
any system or connection among them. Each is, as a rule, an isolated 
unit governed fc by its independent body of local trustees ; sometimes 
it is out of touch with the wants of the population among whom it is 
situated ; not unfrequently it is looked upon as a case of robbery by 
the middle -class of the rights of the poor. Most of the schools have 
scholarships from elementary schools leading to them, but they have 
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rw> proper means of making these scholarships widely known, and, 
except in a few special cases, it is doubtful if their existengp is sus- 
pected by the mass of the artisans living in the district, to whom, more- 
over, the great preponderance of middle-class pupils in the endowed 
schools is no great attraction. In two cases (the United Westminster 
Schools and the People’s Palace Day School) where special efforts 
have been made to work the scholarship system on a large scale it 
has achieved a marked* success. 

The education ottered by these schools is very varied in qualify ; in 
most cases the technical sides are almost non-existent. But, without 
a doubt, the existing endowed schools are the germ of the needed 
system of continuation schools, and one of the very first steps 
of the County Council should be to open negotiations with their 
governing bodies and with the Charity Commissioners with a view of 
adapting some of them to the purpose. 

The schools aided would be required, of course, to accept full 
representation of the County Council on their governing bodies, 
and to be subject to general inspection and supervision ; and they 
would be required to adapt their curriculum, if necessary, so as to 
form a real continuation of the work of elementary schools. On these 
conditions the County Council would supply or aid the supply of 
laboratories, workshops, and apparatus, and other equipment, where 
such was wanting ; and might, where required, assist in strengthening 
the staff giving instruction in technical and scientific subjects, and 
in reducing the fees to a reasonable level. The apparatus and fittings 
provided might if desired remain the property of the Council, the 
schools being under obligation to keep them in repair, and they could 
thus at any time be transferred, or recalled should this be ren- 
dered desirable by change of circumstances. By this plan (already 
adopted by certain School Boards) the Council would be absolutely 
protected against misuse of this part of its grant. 

For these steps the co-operation of the governors of the schools would 
be needed, but experience throughout the provinces, and the attitude 
already taken up by the authorities of some of the leading secondary 
schools%x London, show that there is little chance of foolish opposition 
from the main bodies of trustees, while the Charity Commission is doing 
everything to facilitate the arrangements arrived at by County Councils. 
We may, therefore, assume that within a short time the County 
Council might have a dozen or more efficient continuation schools 
in working order in various districts of London. By that time it 
will almost certainly, in common with other County Councils, have 
acquired the power of dealing directly with endowments. 

But though a great deal can be done by developing and extending 
the existing secondary schools, they cannot by any stretch be made 
to cover the whole ground. The inquiry into London secondary 
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schools, published by the present writer in the second volume of Mr: 
Charles Booth's “ Labour and Life of the People,” shows clearly that 
in great parts of East, South, and North-West London public secon- 
dary schools are practically non-existent. The accommodation in 
secondary schools for boys, under some kind of public management, 
falls below five per thousand of the population in nine out of the 
eleven School Board districts into which London is divided, and in 
three of them (West Lambeth, Southwark, and v Hackney) it does not 
amount to three per thousand.* To fill these gaps by the creation of 
new schools is another task which will have to be faced hereafter. 
In some cases it can be best done by attaching good day schools to 
the evening technical institutes or “ Polytechnics ” which are being 
founded in various districts out of the funds of the City Parochial 
Charities, and which will do less than half the work they might 
perform, if confined merely to evening classes. In other cases, 
independent schools will have eventually to be founded, though 
probably the County Cuuncil would wisely prefer to make the most of 
the existing material before beginning to build. 

Having secured our continuation schools, we have to consider how 
to feed them with scholars wdio have passed the elementary standards. 
Experience shows that leaving scholarships are more likely to achieve 
the desired end than entrance scholarships — iy., instead of attaching 
scholarships to definite secondary schools, it is best to offer them for 
competition among the pupils in the elementary schools, and let them 
be held at any efficient secondary school in the district. This plan, 
which is clearly only possible where the scholarship system is worked 
by a public authority in touch with both sets of schools, has been largely 
adopted of late by several County Councils — ■<*//., the West Riding, 
Surrey, Somerset, Oxfordshire, and other districts, besides some of 
the Couuty Boroughs — and the great success of the first year's 
experiment in the West Riding and elsewhere (where, owing to 
long distances, the problem is far more complicated and difficult than 
in London) is sufficient proof of the feasibility of a scheme for open- 
ing up a free career from board school to the highest stages of 
education, if irorh'd by a public author it y. 

In the West Riding, although the scheme has only been in force 
for a few months, there are already over 2 00 day scholars and nearly 
1 000 evening scholars, selected in this manner by public examination, 
pursuing their education at continuation and technical schools in the 
district, besides a considerable number of county scholars, and scholars 
in special subjects, such as coal-mining, who are enabled to carry on’ 
their studies to a still higher pitch. For the 200 day-scholarships 

* Twenty-four years ago tbo Schools Inquiry Commission estimated that a minimum 
accommodation in boys’ secondary schools w .is required for 12 per thousand of 
populations 
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there was a large number of competitors. Two hundred day scholars 
in that district would correspond to 700 in London, or assuming these 
scholarships to be held for three years, there would seem to be ulti- 
mately room at the very least for 2000 scholarships to day secondary 
schools. To ensure harmonious action and the maintenance of real 
continuity the scholarships might well be under the charge of a joint 
committee of the County Council and the London School Board, and 
gradually the sporadic and often useless scholarships at present main- 
tained by isolated charities or endowments will be drawn into the 
general scheme. 

There is no room for doubt that the organisation of the continua- 
tion of education is by far the most pressing want of London, and 
one in the meeting of which a large sum might be profitably invested. 
Any estimate of the cost must be very rough, without minute inquiry, 
and the following figures must be looked on rather as suggesting a limit 
than as an exact calculation. An initial expenditure of from XI 0,000 
to £20,000 on making the secondary schools efficient ; and as much 
during succeeding years in creating new schools to fill the gaps 
where no efficient schools exist; current maintenance grants of 
XI 0,000 a year, rising to .120,000 as the new school^ come into play ; 
and an additional yearly expenditure of at first £10,000, and 
ultimately of £30,000 on continuation scholarships, would give an 
annual expenditure varying from £30,000 to a possible maximum of 
£70,000, and in return for this our secondary education system would 
gradually be placed on a thoroughly sound and efficient footing. We 
should have a system of schools comparable to the 44 Huoles primaires 
superieures ” of Paris, or the “ Secundarseliulen M of Zurich. 

We have next to look at the outlet from the secondary schools to 
the higher technical institutions. Here the field of operations for a 
day-school narrows very greatly. The great bulk of boys, on leaving 
the secondary schools, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, will have 
to go to work at once, and any further education they receive 
must be through evening classes. Our machinery for continuation, 
therefore, divides into two parts — the technical high school and 
the evening classes, such as those at Finsbury, Kings College, 
the new Polytechnics, and the various science and art Schools. 
The only public higher technical schools in London are those of 
the City and Guilds* Institute. The Finsbury Technical School is a 
good example of a high-class intermediate college, while the Central 
Institution, in Exhibition Road, is an institution of university rank. 

To these must be added the scientific and engineering sides of 
University and King's Colleges. The Royal College of Science and 
the National Arfe^Training School, are, of course, Government in- 
stitutions, intended mainly for the training of teachers. 

The immediate outlay of the County Council on instruction of the 
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highest rank could not in any case be great/ in view of the absence 
of systematic provision for the lower stages of technical training. So 
many rungs of the ladder are absent that few have been able to climb 
so high as the Central Institution, and at the present moment it has 
the accommodation, staff, and equipment for more students than are 
in attendance. On the other hand, the extension and development 
of Finsbury Technical College, where excellent work is being done in 
cramped and crowded buildings, is urgently needed. How far, how- 
ever, these two colleges can be developed as the crown of the public 
system of technical education in London will depend on the attitude 
taken up by the City and Guilds’ Institute, the governing body, 
of which, representing the Corporation and various City Companies, 
is an uncertain element in the situation. If, as is reasonable to sup- 
pose, the Institute comes forward to do its share in the great work 
of educational organisation, all that the County Council need do at 
present is to provide scholarships to connect its network of secondary 
schools with the higher technical colleges, and possibly assist in the 
equipment of the scientific and engineering sides of University and 
King’s Colleges. As time goes on, and the secondary school system 
begins to work, we shall want several fresh colleges of the Finsbury 
type in various districts of London, and these could probably be best 
grafted as higher departments on to the evening technical institutes or 
Polytechnics. 

Having provided for continuity from bottom to top of our educa- 
tional system for the minority of scholars of exceptional ability who can 
profit by a regular scholastic course up to the ages of sixteen or nine- 
teen, we have now to follow up another line of continuity and deal 
with the “ reserve forces v of evening institutions for those who at one 
stage or another in the course have to break off their school life and* 
go to work. 

At the bottom of the scale come the elementary evening continua- 
tion classes, such as the School Board already to some extent supplies. 
It would be unwise to overlap the work of the Board, especially as the 
main work of these classes must always be the bare elements of learn- 
ing. Boys and girls who leave school at twelve forget what they have 
learnt so quickly that it is well if by a system of evening schools we 
can prevent relapse. Legally the School Board may, and to some 
extent it already does, provide in these schools the elements of technical' 
and scientific instruction, but it naturally hesitates to draw largely 
for this purpose on the general school fund, and might well ask that 
a certain sum — say £10,000 to begin with — should be set aside by 
the County Council to aid this part of its evening work. The 
wonderfully rapid results which may be achieved iij this way may be 
seen from the example of Manchester, where £3,500 has been handed; 
over by f the County Council to the School Board for technical 
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instruction, with the result that the attendance at evening classes 
under the Board has risen in less than two years from 5,544 to 
19,703. 

Evening classes of this kind are most useful from a social point of 
view, and educationally may do much as a talent-sifting machine. 
For specific trade or scientific instruction, however, we must have 
special institutions equipped with modern facilities for practical work 
in laboratories and workshops. Just as the existing endowed schools 
of London are the elements of the system of continuation schools of 
of the future, so the existing science and art schools and the so- 
called 4 i Polytechnic ” Institutes — which are partly supported by the 
funds of the City Parochial Charities — ought undoubtedly to be 
utilised as the nucleus of our system of evening technical continuation 
schools. 

The scheme under which the Polytechnics are being founded is 
conceived on broad lines, and contemplates a system of federated 
institutes geographically arranged to supply the wants of various 
districts. Large, however, as the fund available for their, support 
seemed as a whole, it has already proved quite inadequate for the 
endowment of all the institutes contemplated. Here, therefore, County 
Council assistance will be of great value; and the fact of making a 
grant will give the Council a right to demand a quid pro quo in the 
shape of general supervision of the courses of instruction and the 
methods pursued. If these institutes are to perform an important 
function in the future educational system of London, it is essential 
that they should be regarded with full confidence by men practically 
acquainted with industry. For it must not be overlooked that here 
we have to preserve yet another line of continuity — perhaps for our 
purpose the most important of all. In the evening trade class we 
come into relation with the traditional forms of workmen’s training, 
the apprenticeship or quasi-apprenticeship of the workshop. Every- 
one admits the breakdown of apprenticeship pure and simple, and the 
point, in any case, is not one to be argued here. In Paris some of the 
technical schools boldly assume the functions of the apprenticeship 
system, and we get apprenticeship schools like the fcole Diderot at 
La Villette, or the ficole Estienne on the other side of the Seine. In 
England, where the workshop tradition is stronger, we prefer a com- 
bination of school and workshop, the evening school devoting itself to 
supplement and support, but not to supplant, the practical experience 
gained during the day in the shop. 

To begin with the purely technical side, what is wanted is a series 
of trade classes, organised somewhat on the model ( mutatis mutandis) 
of the Jewellers* School at Birmingham, the Leather Trades School at 
Bethnal Green," ,the Textile Schools of Huddersfield, Bradford, 
Manchester, and Leeds, the Plumbing classes fostered by the JPlumbers 9 
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Company, and many others which might be mentioned. What 
is wanted in London is not merely the multiplication of these classes, 
but still more their consolidation and practical recognition as part of 
industrial training. At present we are only just coming within sight 
of achieving this object. No action, whether by County Council or 
others, can suddenly bring it to pass, but a good deal can be done by 
a public authority which it is hopeless to expect without it. 

# For example, practical men representing both employers and work- 
menVorganisations might be invited to associate themselves with the 
management of the various trade classes. For such subjects as build- 
ing construction, bricklaying, plumbing, masonry, carpentry and 
joinery, and the like, what an immense gain it would be if the Master 
Builders’ Association and the United Building Trades Committee were 
asked to send representatives to a committee or “ faculty 99 to super- 
vise the character of the instruction given in these subjects in the 
various institutions aided in London Other trades might be treated 
in the same way. In this way we should be protected from the danger 
of amateurish and unpractical instruction, and the interest both of 
employers and. employed would be enlisted in making the work a 
reality. 

But the practical trade classes, though very important, cover a 
small part of the ground. The whole field of intermediate science and 
art instruction has to be dealt with. At present, science teaching is 
sharply Cut into three sections : at the bottom come the object lessons, 
and the very rudimentary u nature knowledge" of the board school ; 
at the top is the highly specialised teaching of the University College 
or the Central Institution ; in the middle is the disordered realm in 
which the science and art teacher Uvea and moves and lias his being. 
Good work is being done in each of these separate stages, but an im- 
mense waste of force arises from the fact that there is no relation or 
co-ordination among them. 

The influence which the old Universities wield in determining and 
shaping the curriculum of the grammar school down to its very lowest 
forms, ought to be exercised by the higher scientific and artistic 
institutions on science and art teaching throughout secondary 
schools, Polytechnics, and board schools, alike. What, then, the 
County Council might do for evening technical instruction is to put 
the Polytechnics and other existing science and art schools on a 
thoroughly sound footing,, inducing them to amalgamate, where 
desirable, to avoid overlapping ; and, at the same time, to constitute 
trade committees or “ faculties ” for the practical classes, and similar 
committees of scientific men and artists, and commercial and educa- 
tional authorities, for the various other branches of work. These 
“ faculties ” would be charged with the duty of watching over and 
reporting^ upon the work done, of making suggestions from time to 
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t^me, and particularly of keeping an eye on the joints of the piping, 
endeavouring to make the science teaching of the board school the 
best preparation for that of the Polytechnic or secondary school, and 
the latter for that of the higher technical college ; taking care that 
the practical trade teaching is on the lines of the trade requirements, 
and (so far as the joint committees of employer and employed are 
concerned) influencing employers to give special encouragement to 
their apprentices and learners to attend the schools. In order to get 
the best work of these “ faculties *’ of experts, they might be paid 
reasonable fees for attendance and loss of time. 

If, in addition, the County Council created a system of small 
scholarships, tenable at the Polytechnics and science and art schools, 
the total cost per annum arising under this head is not likely ulti- 
mately to be less than £20,000 or £30,000 a year. For the first year 
the current grants would not be so great, but, on the other hand, 
capital expenditure on, fittings and apparatus would probably be 
ffcessary. The exact distribution could only be settled after a careful 
inquiry, but probably a system of capitation grants would, on the 
whole, be most satisfactory. For some branches of* evening work, the 
University Extension system could well be utilised. 

Hitherto we have made little direct and special' allusion to girls’ 
education. So far as secondary schools, scholarships, Polytechnics, 
&o. # are concerned, they wcmld share the advantages of the scheme 
already laid down, though perhaps not to the same extent as the boys. 

V strong ladies 1 committee ought undoubtedly to be entrusted with the 
general supervision of the scheme and methods of instruction, so far as 
relates to household economy, cookery, laundry work, needlework, dress- 
cutting, and so forth. Fortunately the almost unanimous experience of 
other Councils proves that these branches of technical instruction, when 
once judiciously started, are the most certain of all to prove an imme- 
diate success. The evening classes in domestic subjects, for women 
and girls, started in Manchester, out of the new fund, already 
number nearly 5,000 pupils. The experience of other large towns 
and many country districts is the same. 

In this department, as in others, the want of trained teachers will 
at first be severely felt, all the training schools at present being prac- 
tically exhausted by the immense increase during the past year of the 
provincial demand. One of the things, therefore, to which the . 
County Council would do well to turn its attention is the creation of 
a normal school for the training of its teachers, or the development 
of. the training institutions already in existence. There is no outlay 
which is more certain to bo quickly repaid than expenditure on the 
training of teachers. 

The creation j>f advisory committees or “ faculties ” is, as will be teen, 
the kernel of the above scheme. It is by no means a new proposal. 
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It has already been partially adopted by some County Councils, aryl 
committees of this kind have long been associated with some of the 
most successful technological schools. It is worthy of notice that the 
establishment of such committees is supported by foreign, experience, 
having been recommended by the International Congress of Technical 
Education which met at Bordeaux in 1886. In Paris, the comitis de 
surveillance which watch over the Municipal Technical Schools consist 
half of members of the Municipal Council, and half of leaders 
of industry. Thus the governing body of the Germain-Pilon. Art 
School includes, among others, the decorator of the Paris Opera, an4 
the presidents of the juries on pottery and furniture at the Exhibition 
of 1889. Probably in London about Bix “faculties'’ would be re- 
quired, say, for Science, Art,* Trades and Technology, Commerce, 
Household Economy, and Secondary Education, the more important 
of these, ^<7., the “ faculties” of Science and Technology, being further 
divided into from three to six sub-committees, 

No step that could be taken would do more to bring the wh| 
scheme of technical education into close touch with the practical 
requirements of industry. It would, moreover, solve in the happiesft 
manner the problem of inspection and supervision. If the Council 
chose to name tfie members, or some of the members of the u facul- 
ties, 1 ' as their representatives on the Boards of the schools assisted, 
it would also solve the problem of representation. But more than 
all, it would gradually solve the problem of continuity. Those giving 
the highest form of teaching in each subject in the higher insti- 
tutions in London would exercise a moulding influence on all the 
more rudimentary stages of such instruction. 

The “ faculties ” would protect the Council from bogus applications 
for assistance to unsound instruction. To ensure, however, that the 
wants of each district as well as of each trade are met without over- 
lapping. it would probably be wise to constitute district committees, 
say, in each of the eleven School Board districts. These committees 
might perhaps consist of a certain number of County Councillors for 
the district, a few members of tbe School Board, and some outsiders 
added by them for their special knowledge. Those who have followed 
the work that has been going on in the provinces durirfg the last 
year will be quite familiar with these district committees, and fully 
alive to their necessity. They would, in fact, act as conduct pipes 
between the Council and each locality, as the “ faculties ” would act as 
conduct pipes between the Council and each group of trades. 

With this double organisation, by industries and by districts* the 
Technical Instruction Committee, while it would retain complete 
financial control, would be relieved of much of the drudgery of 
detail, and completely guarded from the “ grabbing ” of well adver- 
tised institutions. 
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• I hare sketched iti rough outline a system which would g9 far to 
redeem London from the reputation of being an educational ^dern|k$, 
and* at t&ifc same time the establishment of jvhich would osome well 
Within ^the powers of the Cdunty Council under the Technical Ihstruetiofc 
A6ts, and the annual cost of which would not exceed — for several 
years, indeed, could not amount to —the special fund placed at the 
disposal of the Council for the purpose. That difficulties would dccur 
in polling together all the discordant elements which make up the 
present chaos is of course to be expected. Jealousies would have to 
be overcome, conflicting claims of educational vested interests would 
have to be conciliated. But there is absolutely nothing Utopian pr 
Visionary in the picture drawn — there is not a single proposal in the 
scheme the counterpart of which may not be "already found working 
in onfe part of the country or another under the fostering influence of 
the' provincial County Councils. When once the machinery is set up, 
ytapt only may the Council expect to attract funds from the ridh City 
Companies, but also to receive substantial Imperial grants for technical 
instruction in commutation of the piecemeal and unsatisfactory pay- 
ments on results now offered to individual institutions by the Science 
and Art Department. Whether the machinery, when started, 
should be permanently worked by a committee of the Council, or by 
mixed governing body incorporated by charter and containing a 
strong element of County Council representation, is a question well ^ 
worth careful consideration, and which can only be^ decided by those 
intimately acquainted with the details of committee procedure. But 
the County Council, which holds the purse strings, is the only body 
•competent to take the initiative. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the committee which has just been 
appointed will take a broad and generous view of the needs and possi- 
bilities of Ixmdon education. As Sir Thomas barren well said in the 
course of the recent debate in the Council, it is not the distribution 
of b sum of £30,000, or even £100,000, which is in question. It is 
nothing less than the evolution of order out of chaos. 

11. Llewellyn Smith. 
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II.— A POPULAR UNIVERSITY. 


I T is now j&ettled that there is to be a Teaching University for 
London. But what kind of a University it is to be ; how con- 
structed, how governed, and how occupied ; what relation it is to bear 
to existing institutions —these questions might seem, at this moment* 
td be as far from solgtion as ever. It is not, however, quite so. Thq 
movement of the last eight years has, at all e\ents, given us a good 
* deal of material.^ We have a large body of evidence taken by the 
Royal Commission; we have the experience of two abortive schemes; 
*we have the views of many experts. The way is prepared for 
decision, and it is at least agreed that there is to be a real University 
for London. 

The question of its constitution has suffered by being so much 
in the hands of persons interested in the present institutions for 
higher education. There are tw r o great parties to the discussioi}.. 
The University of London, so called, is in possession of the title, 
though not of the work, of a London Univorsity. On the other hand, 
the two Colleges, King's and University, which are of unquestioned 
academic rank, are not, it may fairly be said, considered strong 
enough to make a University worthy of the capital, even with Gret&ftm 
College thrown in. The controversy has so far been as to rthioh of 
these rivals — the University of Burlington House on the one handler 
the two Colleges on the other — shall have the honour and benefit $£ 
the new foundation. Each has tried its hand on a charter, and 1 Wth, 
have failed. There is to be a fte*w Commission, and the * 

* before ns whether the one or the other shall have % second chance to 
construct a passable scheme, or whether* some third Idea cannot *be 
arrived at which would give a higher solution of the problem than has 
yet beer put forward, ^ The Commission acte<j judicially nppu the 
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materials jg| before ft; it floes riot seem that any inflepenflejat^b^y 
hasyet cwfederefl the question at large. * * 

* jfflCeanwflile, a *very important Parent has happened. London fias 
come into conscious being? It is no longer a zftere centre at which a 
large institution ean conveniently be placed ; it is no longpi* a raelre 
population, out of which so many students might possibly be gathered ; 
it is, though not yet completely unified, an organised city, with, a brain 
anfl voice of its own, beginning to feel and understand its own 
wants, and possessing, or likely to acquire, resources ’sufficient to 
satisfy them. 4 It has such "heavy arrears of work to overtake that 
material development occupies most of its energy ; but educational 
matters will certainly come, and, indeed, they are already coming, 
unfier the eye °f its Council. In these days education is almost a 
material interest ; and the widening life* of so vast a Jbody as the people 
of London may be confidently trusted to develop in a considerable 
degree the speculative interests of knowledge. The recent elections 
the County Council were won by the Progressive Party to a larger 
extent than might be supposed by tho force of great ideas. At last a 
real ’ocal'ambition has been aroused in London. Its new Corporation 
has a soul. # 

It is therefore worth while to ask whether the problem of the 
University may not with good effect be approached from the muUL 
oipal point of view. It is to be a scheme of London reform. Why 
not employ in its creation the most powerful reforming force no^r to 
be found in the metropolis ? The City Companies, which are really 
municipal bodies, have set an exajnple of attention to educational 
interests. Other large towns have bpen proud to assist in the higher 
education of their citizens. 

# But, if this is to be done, the whole question must be looked at, not 
from \he point of view of the existing teaching and examining bodies, 
but from that of the educational wants of London. What are these ? 
Elementary education is already provided for by a School Board, 
jvhich, notwithstanding many vicissitudes and much party conflict, is 
pi^fcty sure in the end> not only to deal satisfactorily with the younger 
children, but to provide continuation schools. But beyond that point, 
although much good material is* to be found, there is no system or 
t organisation. Secondary schools, University education for regular 
jfalLtime students, post-graduate teaching, and the vast field of general 
juiaft instruction, all remain to be* dealt with, and with a strong hand. 

range themselves into two lines of work: (1) the graduated 
3 y$ten i*wbich takes the regular student through the secondary school 
into the University class-room* there to pass/ through all degrees up 
to the doctorate ; and (2) the instruction of those ft ho, dropping out 
o|^||K)e w cere^r of regular study at various ages, are ready to spend' 
leisure iaa» in taking further oral teaching. This latter class snejodes, 
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potentially, a very large ‘mass of the popnlatitjn ; and bawever im. 
poFtant the regular higher education, training for the and 

th 9 specialised pursuit of knowle^e may be, from*the political spiel 
social frolntof view tji# general diffusion of information is perhaps* the 
hugest interest of all. In a democracy the One condition of safety 
and progress is knowledge, and there is no nobler object of municipal 
effort tljan to create a large class of intelligent citizens. Nor, indeed, 
is there anything more vital for the development of higher ednesa" 
tion itself. »It is from a large class of families interested in know- 
ledge that a great number of devoted students is, to be # obtamed, *t% 
is in the midst of a well-informed population that University education 
will take its true rank, and be supported by thO strength of society. 
If education is to thrive among us, its basis cannot be Jpo bro&cL 
We must give as much attention to the many who can learn a 
little as to the few who can study a great deal. Whatever mpy 
become of the higher education, we want a system which shall 
by oral teaching carry knowledge round to the doors of .the people, 
break it up small, and suit it to the powers of a busy crowd. There 
are many institutions, not considered to be of academic rank, which 
afford a basis for 4 such a system: the Polytechnics, the University 
settlements, the working men's colleges, and so forth ; and if these 
are not enough, it is easy to create 'more. There are plenty of ♦build- 
ings which can be utilised ; what is wanting is good organisation, a 
central authority, skilled, determined, and endowed, which shbll 
inspire, regulate and extend all this scattered work : an Educational 
Council for London. * 

The suggest ion put forward in this paper is that such a Council 
should pot be a separate * body, but the University itself. Some 

* persons, taking too academic a viGw. may be startled at such a , 
proposal. A good thing, they will say, but not a University. . 
there is no magic in the term : nor is there one accepted type of „ 
University. Some say that a University must teach, but need pot 
examine or grant degrees. Most people do not consider any, 
teaching body a University which does not grant degrees. Uni- 
versities are what we make them. Oxford and Cambridge have in 
late years accepted two great functions as belonging to their proper 
business, which in principle cover the whole of what is needed ip 
London. They examine public schools. The Universities naturally, 
by their examinations as well as their emoluments, dominate tbe^ 
schools which send up their undergraduates ; and they may well 
take responsibility where they exert so much influence* H $ga£n/ 
Oxford and Cambridge in their “ extension " lectures *bave^ under* 
taken a Work which-— however anxious its conductors may be to Classify 
it as University teaching, with a view to obtain privileges counting 
towards ^ degrefc— is in fact the necessarily slighter education of 
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parWAme Jbudents, $hd naturall y expands into tab humble but 
sublime wort to give to ever/ one> all the teaching he cm be per-, 
sugded to receive— teaching, which may be good of its kind, however 
limited in range and depth. It would, therefore, be no real novelty in 
principle to aqcept this broad and democratic idea as the true bagis* 
oft a new University for London, In face of the problems of sq vast 
a c^jby, we should be justified in expanding our view of a University $ 
and as the title has already, in spite of its derivation, come to carry 
with it the conception *of universal knowledge, it might also incline 
the even loftier idea of universal teaching. No University has 
yet* been built on these lines, but the occasion is unique. Let us try 
the experiment of a new municipal University, with the motto, 
u Every citizen a scholar." 

Practical considerations are not wanting in support ,of the same 
idea. JFor if a University be founded, employed solely in the higher 
teaching, and by the side of it a more popular body, engaged in the 
general diffusion of knowledge, where will the line be drawn between 
their different fields of work ? Above the University “ extension M 
lectures? But that would be a retrograde step. Public opinion * 
would forbid it, and the society now in charge of .these lectures in 
London would resent bitterly a scheme which would seem to deprive 
its teachers of the University stamp and their best studonts of access 
to the University degree. Is it, then, to be drawn below the “ exten- 
sion lectures ? ’’ But the variety and range of the “ extension v work 
will not allow of any exact line of demarcation between the teaching 
of a University type and that of a more popular kind. Some hearers 
come to* study and some only to listen, and even for the listeners—: 
even for tired listeners — it would be an advantage that the .speaker . 
should be responsible to the University ; while to the young Univer- 
sity lecturer, trying to make intelligible to untrained minds that which 
he has only just with great pains himself learned, it would be invaluable 
that he should be forced by popular audiences to find out how to be 
luoid and interesting. The experience of our public librarians is that 
the light and casual reader often develops into the real student ; and 
in thfc same way the popular audience may in time yield a goojt crop 
of solid learners. It is a sound system to give to a single bqdjf the 
supervision of the whole of our adult education. 

tl'.do not^ropose in this paper to enter upon the difficult questions 
which have already beer debated as to the constitution offche new* 
University ; but only to ask how they are affected by the views now 
ppt fpirward,^ It is clear that ad extended idea of the*range of Uni- 
verity* work tends to dwarf the special questions which turn on the 
vgfted Interests of the existing University and Collegia There are some * 
whoi fan# thought* for many years past that these vested interests can 
only' Jfe dealt with satisfactorily lay a pcwer&tl independent body ! that. 
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whatever ‘their^future, the present institutions «an only into thejr 
proper place under a very large scheme. If our great municipal bodies, 
the City Corporation and Companies and the County Council, wou$ for 
this purpose act 'together, they would l^old a position independent of 
, the conflicting interests, and free to take q brosfd view of the*matter. 
A large endowment is, of course, necessary. The fees* charged, even 
for lughar education, in London are too high ^ and the wide-spread 
popular instruction here suggested would havejbo be, if not gratuitous, 
at all events very cheap. But where is the Mnoney to Come from*? 
fWn the Government ? But what prospect is there that the other 
parts of the country will allow any large share of Government money 
to bb spent upon the metropolis ? Grants from the Exchequer must 
be fiurly distributed ; and it would be long before they could be large 
enp a gh to make the share of London equal to its needs. Besides 
local wants naturally fall on local grants. The proper bodies to .find 
the money are the County Council and the City, and they will look 
after its application better than the State could do. The* County 
Council is even now in the enjoyment of a grant of more than 
£1 50,000 a year from Parliament, with power to spend it on Technical 
Education. So far it has agreed to appropriate £30,000 a year to* 
that purpose. A very latge part of the work of a University might 
be held to fall under that head, and, if necessary, the purpose might be 
enlarged by Parliament. No doubt the poverty of the Council che'cks its 
expenditure on education ; but the poverty of the Council is likely tS 
be relievod by opening up new sources of revenue, and if it can meet 
the* ratepayers with an easy mind, it will have no scruple in giving 
expression to the aspirations of Londoners for a more intelligent as 
well as a more comfortable life. The City Corporation is also under- 
stood to be impecunious at present , but its destitution may not prove 
chronic j and the Companies have done so much for education as to 
make it reasonable to hope that they might do more. A combined 
effort at the present time would settle this great question on proper* 
lines ; and, if need be, the practical working of the scheme might.be 
deferred Op gradually introduced. If the City will not move, the 
County Council would do well to act alone. 1 

Endowment would of course bring power ; and a very substantial* 
share of influence in the governing body would be given to. the 
municipal bodies assisting in the establishment of the ^University* 
.This is' also desirable on other grounds. Popular interests would be 
safeguarded nor is there any good reason to fear that under derfto- 
cratio> influence the higher teaching would suffer. What^ could we 
do so likely to promote a high standard of government m the Cpunfy 
Council — or in those who elect it — as to give it a certain responsibility 
for the intellectual interests of the people ? A University fpr ( Loadan 
should h^ve, by its tery existence, a profound educational eflfeqt upon 
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the citiz$23#if it be their University, in ^touch with their daily life, 
and guiding upwards their ambition for their children* ’♦Nor ifc it 
in any 'way 'below the dignity of the highest academic instrnption that 
It should be largely influenced by municipal authority. Some opbhe 
greatest of University traditions are connected with City govern- 
ments ; and if cities have often been slothful, low-minded, and even 
corftipt, so have great historic Universities. It would be absurd to 
be jealous of the, influence of teachers in a teaching institution: bat 
it is far from wifee to construct a government out of professors alone. 
Cases have been known in which even the pecuniary interests of 
professors have been an obstacle to reform : and without arguing from 
instances of abuse, the usual canons of administration forbid us to 
deliver the entire management of any public institution into the hands 
of the persons who live on its revenues. It is, I submit, a mistake to 
think that a body of professors and students is to be trusted with un- 
cohtrolled management. An average professor, outside of his special 
knowledge, is much of an average human being, and will do better 
if he works* under effective public responsibility. The government 
# of Oxford and Cambridge is tempered by Commissions, of which 
we have-not seen the last. On boards of stud^s, of course, 'the 
teachers must be paramount, and in the conduct of examinations it 
has been proved before the RSyal Commission that they ought to 
have a large, though not an exclusive, authority. But the supreme 
government of the University, at all events on the view of its range 
here presented, involves public interests too large to be delegated to 
any special body of men ; it includes questions of finance as well as 
of learning, the balance between the immediate practical interests 
of the mass of students and the remoter philanthropy of scientific 
research ; it needs t£e grasp by strong business hands of the adminis- 
tration of a large and 'expensive department, and a constant re- 
invigoration from the fresh air of popular suffrage. * * 

It will, I think, follow also from the adoption of this wider view 
of the work .of the University, that it must have a powerful central 
government* The federal plan, which seems to have been adopted 
motel or less in all the schemes hitherto put forth, is in great danger 
*of subordinating the" interests of the University to those of constituent 
colleges — a system which has not Worked well in Oxford or Cam-, 
tprulge* The Victoria University was created under the condition that 
& must serve several large cities at considerable distances from each 
olher* If the Vast population of Manchester and its neighbourhood 
held been alone considered the federal type would probably not* have 
1feen *adbf>ted. London is vast, but it is concentrated ; and though 
UO i BM group of buildings could accommodate *11 its students, 
thfNre is ttf) reason Why its* University government should not have 
the Ifffi ogth i of unify* And if this be desirable even for it# higher 
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teaching, it. is essential for the propagandist $mk missiffcary work 
which a* truly popular University* must; undertake, division in 
its counsels would he fatal to success. *The two existing Colleges 
have very different aims and ideas, and though they may At a ftritis 
, agree together to keep all they have and share the advantages of A 
ne‘w degree-giving power, they would make a very inefficient body for 
administering general educational interests. We need a govertmfenfc 
responsible only to <the public, concerned only" with r its> interests and 
weakened by no impena m imperio. 

These considerations would seem to leave the way open for the 
present University of London and the municipal authorities to come 
together. The Royal Commission were equally divided in opinion as to 
whether Burlington House could submit to so drastic a reconstruction as 
would be needed in order to render it a true Metropolitan University. 
But if it could, and if University College, returning to its primitive 
idea, joined it in approaching the municipal bodies, a foundation migfht 
be laid lor the new charter. It is not in any spirit of jealousy of reli- 
gious effort that the suggestion is made that King's College should, 
as a separate institution, devote itself to the great interests of theo- # 
logical teaching, end be supplemented by a parallel theological school, 
t representing that pther view of theology which is taught at ifansfield 
College* It is not because the higher education can permanently 
flourish in the absence of theology, still less because religion is # un- 
important to the student life, that our University instruction must 
be unsectarian ; it is because that instruction is to be public, and our 
theological tuition, being at present particularist, must be private. 
On this plan, the secular teaching of King’s College would also be 
.myged in the University. 

But however this may be ultimately arranged, it is submitted that 
the difficulties involved in the position of the present University and 
Colleges, as* well as those of medical graduation, aie too great to be 
satisfactorily solved except by the intervention of a rich, powerful and 
independent force, representing the interests of the whole metropolis. 

* * 

Percy W. Bunting. 



THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 


I N the view of many well qualified to form an opinion, the recent 
debate and division on Sir Albert liollit’s Parliamentary Fran- 
chise Extension to Women Bill indicate the commencement of a new 
departure in the history of womens suffrage,. It is well known 
that up to the present, in all probability its last session, this Parlia- 
ment has had no opportunity of discussing the subject. The efforts 
of the opponents of women's suffrage have been directed, and success- 
fully directed, to stifling parliamentary discussion. Year after year 
the day on which the Womens Suffrage Bill was down for second 
reading has been absorbed in the holidays, or taken for Government 
business, or in some other way the discussion has been got rid of. 
An intrigue having a similar object was set on foot this year; 
strenuous efforts were made to induce Mr. Balfour to give a jaded 
legislature three days more holiday at Easter ; if he had yielded, and 
had summoned the House to reassemble after Easter on Thursday, 
April 28, instead of Monday, April 25, the parliamentary history of 
women’s suffrage for the years 1887-1891 would have repeated itself 
in 1892. But the conditions were different. The leader of the House 
had no desire to deprive members of the opportunity of putting on 
record whether they were for or against a moderate measure of’ 
women’s enfranchisement ; he did not yield to the pressure brought 
to bear on him to prolong the Easter holidays so as to absorb the 
day for the discussion of the Bill ; and it therefore became apparent 
that a debate and division were inevitable. The leader of the hostile 
forces then changed his tactics. Mr. Labouchere, in the pages of 
fintthy announced that no effort would be made to avoid a division, 
and. warned the ladies u not to live in a ladies’ paradise,” but to prepare 
their minds for a crushing defeat. To ensure this object a remarkable 
von un. 3 b 
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whip was issued against the Bill, signed by twenty members of Par- 
liament representative of all sections of the House. Hot only did 
this whip contain the names of leading Gladstonians, Liberal Unionists, 
nationalists, and Conservatives ; it bad an even more noteworthy 
peculiarity, containing, as it did, the names of Mr. J. L. Carew, 
Nationalist member for Kildare ; of Sir Thomas Esmonds, Nationalist 
member for South Dublin; of the Bight Hon. H. H. Fowler, 
Gladstonian member for Wolverhampton; of “Sir E. J. Keed, Glad* 
stonian member for Cardiff ; and of the ‘Eight Hon. A. J. Mutfdella, 
Gladstonian member for Sheffield, it was graced by the signatures 
of gentlemen who .had long been ranked among the supporters qf 
women’s suffrage. Mr. Carew had voted in its favour in 1886 ; Sir 
Thomas Esmond© had promised during the election of 1885 to sup- 
port women’s suffrage, and had supported it in 1886 ; the Eight Hon. 
H. H. Fowler had spoken most admirably and voted for women’s 
suffrage in 1883; Sir E. J. Eeed, if I mistake not, is on the 
general committee of one of the Women’s Suffrage Societies, and has 
voted and paired and signed memorials in favour of women’s suffrage 
i;ill as recently as 1889; while the Eight lion. A. J. Mundella had 
voted in its favour in 1870, 1871, 1872; 1873, 1875, 1876, 1878, and 
had paired in its favour in 1879. But in 1892, these “mighty 
accommodating” gentlemen, without, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, offering the public any explanation of their change of front, 
put. their names to a whip urging the attendance of members in the 
House to oppose a measure identical in spirit and object with those 
they formerly supported. If this is an example of the “life-long 
habit, of responsible action,” in which men are supposed to be 
superior to women, and women, with' husbands to women without 
them, it is difficult to say where we should look for specimens of 
irresponsible action. Of the two Irish gentlemen I say nothing, and 
of the Englishmen only this, that I have frequently noticed that 
nothing has a more deleterious effect on a Liberal politician, especially 
on all questions relating to justice to women, than the possession 
or anticipation of a seat in a Liberal Administration ; for many 
years we have not been able to count on continuous support from 
men who hold, or who expect to hold, office in a Liberal Govern- 
ment. It cannot be denied tbat this whip, published as it was 
in all the papers in the Easter holidays, made a deep impression ; 
but the impression was almost effaced, in the sense that the atftfs 
are effaced by the sun, by the publication of Mr. Gladstone 
pamphlet against Sir Albert Eollit’s Bill. It was believed by the 
Press and by many members of Parliament that this remarkable 
production would have the effect of annihilating the women’s suffrage 
party. We were cheerfully assured that we were “ done for/' and 
“ dead and buried.” It was expected that hardly more than e dozen , 
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Gladstonians would dare to vote against their leaden One Gladstonian 
member, a strong and trusted friend of women's suffrage, heard so 
1 much of the songs of triumph on his own side as to our expected die* 
com fi tore that he counselled, even at the eleventh hour, that the Bill 
ehould be withdrawn. Mr. Asquith, in his speech against the Bill, 
could not refrain from sounding the note of triumph. He said the 
friends of women’s suffrage were approaching* the division with a 
heavy heart ; we had,* he said, no proselytes to boast over, nothing 
but perverts to denounce. He hinted that the division would con- 
clusively prove that “ this skilfully advertised movement ” had made 
no real progress during recent years. The result is, of course, now 
well known. In a House numbering, with pairs, nearly 400 mem- 
bers, the Women’s Suffrage Bill was only defeated by twenty-three. 
The opponents of the Bill were crestfallen, its friends were jubilant. 
Several -of both have united in expressing the opinion that we are 
bound to win before long. 

The salient feature of the situation is undoubtedly the small 
majority against us after the unprecedented effort that was made to 
secure a crushing defeat ..for the Bill. To what may this small 
majority be attributed ? In attempting to answer this question, I do 
not give a first place to the great advantage which we undoubtedly 
received from the known advocacy of womens suffrage by Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, nor to the admirable speech, welcome as 
it was, of the latter ; neither do T attribute the slender proportions 
of the hostile majority primarily to the fact that Sir Albert Ilollit 
made a remarkably able, interesting, and temperate statement of his 
case in introducing the Bill, nor to the corresponding fact that Mr. 
&. Smith, who moved its rejection, was prolix beyond the dreams of 
dulness. The vote of no member was probably affected by what be 
beard during the debate. The speeches as a whole were extremely 
good on both sides. We have been used to much worse things than 
dulness in the speeches of our opponents; and in 1892 the speech 
of Sir Henry James was the only one that recalled the low tone of 
tike debates of earlier years. But it was a solitary survival. The 
real reason for the improved tone of the debate, and for the unex- 
pected smallness of the hostile majority, is, I believe, to be found in the 
increased activity of women in political affairs. With a general 
election in the near future, and with the knowledge that most 
members of Parliament have that they are going to appeal to women 
in $beir constituencies to help them to retain their seats, the most 
rabid parliamentary opponent of women’s freedom hesitates to declare 
that politics are unwomanly, or that women who care for politics are 
tmsexed harridans, or even that the intellectual capacities of womeA 
as a whole are on a par with those of rabbits. Hence the proportion . 
ofbroken pledgee on the subject of women’s suffrage wcs*smsUer 
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than any one anticipated, and the tone of the .hostile speeches was 
unprecedentedly decorous and respectful On the eve of the division, 
close upon two hundred branches of the Women’s Liberal Federation 
presented petitions to their several members, begging them to support 
Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill I have no doubt that the members receiving- 
these petitions, and looking forward as they did for help from these 
women’s associations in the coming elections, would think “ again, 
and 'again, and again,” as Mr. Gladstone says, before they would 
vote against women’s suffrage. Mr. Samuel Smith, in one of his 
many utterances against us, is ingenuous enough to lament that the 
House of Commons cannot vote by secret ballot on the subject of 
women’s suffrage. That our enemies are pressing for the power of 
stabbing us in the dark by secret voting is a very hopeful sign, for it 
is an indication that those who wish to vote against us hesitate to 
do so openly : they have something to lose in their constituencies by 
breaking the pledges they have so frequently given that they will sup- 
port the extension of the parliamentary suffrage to women ratepayers. 

It is interesting, and it certainly bears out my view that the im- 
proved tone of the debate was due to women’s activity in politics, to 
observe that in those regions where this ameliorating influence on 
manners is inoperative, the opponents of women’s progress pursue 
their old methods of misrepresentation and personalities. Tha Press 
is, so far, not much influenced by women’s work in politics, and, 
therefore, the papers which oppose women’s suffrage, though they 
are considerably fewer than formerly, have not materially mended 
their manners nor their methods of controversy. Those who favour 
women's suffrage are called in one journal “ Tapers and Tadpoles.”’ 
A weekly paper, famed for inaccuracy, justified its reputation by 
attacking the Women’s Suffrage Bill on April 23, because it 
wduld “ give a vote to prostitutes living in lodgings M ; and on April 
30, because it would not. The same paper airily talks of the 
“ political women, whose interests in politics is generally of a strictly 
personal nature.” 14 Notoriety,” it says, <l is all they seek, however 
much they may talk of the cause which they honour with their 
support ” ; and with a curious power of mental perversion the same 
paper states that the ** loaves and fishes” of office, in the shape of 
notoriety, are the great attraction to women of political affairs. Con- 
sidering that there are absolutely no loaves and fishes of office in the 
women’s political world, this assertion surpasses in temerity anything 
that has hitherto been contributed to the controversy, except Jthe 
same paper’s attribution to Mr. Courtney of a speech expressing 44 a 
very strong and even bigoted opinion against women’s franchise. 1 ’ 

The comic papers, one and all, so far as I have seen them, depict 
the women who desire political enfranchisement as hideous scare- 
crows^ and Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D., follows stilt by f eajiijg 
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irf an oration to the Medical Society of London that, seeing a group 
of girl-students pn the platform of a provincial railway station, he has 
ever since been haunted by their u pantaloon-like ” appearance and 
generally unattractive aspect. A not unnatural terror seized him at 
this terrible sight, and though he attributes ugliness in a girl to her 
mother having received her education at a high school, he does not 
appear to have stopped to inquire where the mothers of these un- 
fortunate young ladies “were educated, nor to make any inquiries into 
the life-history of their fathers. The thought suggests itself, how 
far ugliness, disease, headache, and want of vigour, in the children, 
may be the result of the 44 sins of the fathers ’’ rather than of the 
learning of the mothers. Whether these poor girls were ugly because 
they went to college, or went to college because they were ngly, or 
whether they were simply in the chrysalis state, he does not ‘explain ; 
but he evidently wished to establish a connection in the minds of his 
bearers between learning and personal ugliness. He did not, how- 
ever, take any comprehensive view of the recent changes which 
^almost every one is remarking in the physical and mental development 
of English girls. ' The number of tall and magnificently developed 
girls is noticeably on the increase ; one can go .nowhere without 
noticing that the girls of the present day are a head and shoulders 
taller than their mothers and grandmothers : and this striking 
physical development has taken place simultaneously with that im- 
provement in their intellectual training which Sir James Crichton 
Browne deplores. 

My object here is not, however, to .controvert the conclusions at 
which Sir James C. Browneypeara to have arrived after seeing one 
group of twenty students, examining one school and weighing two 
men’s and one woman’s brains, but merely to point out that the 
activity of women in politics, the fact that they have begun voluntarily 
to do work which politicians on all sides find useful, has produced a 
•civilising effect upon parliamentary manners, and that where a similar 
motive for courtesy does not exist the opponents of the progress of 
women towards liberty are apt to fall back into the old slough of 
personalities and misrepresentation. 

Although the debate on Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill was on a far 
higher level than that of any former year when women’s suffrage has 
been discussed in Parliament, yet the arguments against the Bill 
were as inconsequent and as mutually destructive as they ever had 
been. The opponents of women’s suffrage were rather unkind to 
their chief spokesman, Mr. Samuel Smith. One after another, as 
they rose, they expressed their desire to dissociate themselves from 
the line 6f argument adopted by the honourable member for the 
Flint Burghs. The frequent assertion that women did not want 
the suffrage was counterbalanced by the contrary assertion — often 
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proceeding from the same Speaker— that if a few women had it, they 
would value it so highly as to insist that all other women should he 
allowed also to possess it. Women don’t want the suffrage, but men 
who wish to vote against it desire the protection of the ballot to 
shield them from the anger of the women in their constituencies. 
Women don't want the suffrage, and the men who vote for it are* 
coerced by their female relatives, and support it because they love a quiet 
life at home. Mr. Gladstone said in his letter to Mr. Smith, “ I admit 
that we have often as legislators been most unfaithful guardians of 
her (woman’s) rights to moral and social equality.” Mr. Bryce stated 
that he had spent many years of his life in endeavouring to mitigate 
the injustice of the law to women. Both of them appear to believe 
that these failures of justice belong entirely to the past. They did not 
observe that an attempt to remove the gross injustice to women of 
the English Divorce Act had been defeated the night before the- 
Women’s Suffrage Bill came on by seventy-one votes to forty. They 
did not observe that Parliament never interferes with the industrial 
occupations of women except still further to restrict them ; that . the 
law gives a wife no rights of guardianship over her children while her 
husband lives ; th$.t the demand of women factory workers and women 
engaged in education for women factory inspectors and women school 
inspectors attracts no practical attention from our legislators. The 
opponents of women’s suffrage said again and again in the debate that 
women are not a class, and then went on to assume that they were 
a class, with interests diametrically opposed to the interests of meii; 
and that if women had votes, all the women would be on* one side, 
and All the men on the other. 44 JVomei^ are not a class/’ said Mr* 
Bryce, “ they are our mothers, sisters, wives,” Would it be too great 
an effort of imagination to him and those who use a similar line of 
argument to attempt, in their own minds, to reverse the situation ; 
to suppose a House of Commons elected entirely by women and com- 
posed entirely of women, and then when the poor excluded men asked 
for some share at any rate in representation would they be satisfied 
if some fair lady assured them they did not require representation ? 
“ They are not a class. Are they not our brothers, our fathers, our 
husbands ? ’’ I think this would be but cold comfort, a Barmecide’s 
feast, to the men who wanted to have a share in managing their own 
affairs. 

Another rather curious feature of the debate was the reference that 
was made by more than one opponent of the Bill to the admission of 
women to the municipal franchise. Parliament is perfectly ready in 
the future, though it has been a little remiss in the past, they said, 
to do ‘justice to women, and they were admitted to thesftonicipai 
franchise at 2 o’clock in the morning, quite by accident, wh$n nearly 
every cn^ ( was asleep ! This is really too modest. The Parliament 
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of 1872 might have done good by stealth apd blulhed to find it fame, 
bat this does not explain why women have been admitted, with the 
general approval of the whole House, to the County Council vote, and 
why men of all parties admit that the working of women's suffrage has 
been productive of much good and of no harm whatever. 

The physical force argument was heard a good deal during the 
debate. It was sufficiently answered by Mr. Balfour, who pointed 
out that the physical force, which in the last resort is the sanction of 
the law, is not now obtained by the mobilisation of amateur soldiers 
each shouldering his rifle, but from a trained and highly organised 
force, which all citizens, men and women alike, combine to pay for. 
Exactly the same argument might have been applied to the municipal 
enfranchisement of women. Physical force is a necessary factor in, 
municipal government, but women supply it just as the vast majority 
of men supply it, not by furnishing it in their own persons, but by 
paying for it in the persons of others. The control by the executive 
government of the armed forces by which the authority of the law 
-would, in the last resort, be vindicated, is the essential thing ; it is 
not essential that, the electorate, on the opinions of the majority of 
whom the choice of the executive government depends, should them- 
selva# possess a preponderance of physical force. It is doubtful now, 
at the present moment, whether it does so ; it certainly did not 
during all the hundreds of years that the parliamentary franchise was 
restricted to a small percentage of the adult males of the country. 

Another argument that was repeated by more than one speaker 
was that no civilised country in the world has ever tried women’s 
suffrage. It might be fairly retorted that no country in the world is 
so fit as England to be the first in this great extension of the 
principle of representative government. England is the birthplace of 
modern representative government. Why should she not continue to 
lead as she has led before ? English women have, even more, I 
think, than the women of other countries, although some forward 
movement is visible in almost every country in the world, been fore- 
most in the social, industrial and intellectual renaissance which is the 
most striking feature of the present century. It is a curious argu- 
ment to proceed from Radicals, that they are so afraid of England 
being first ; they would like her to lag behind ; and let the experi- 
ment of making representative government really representative of the 
whole nation instead of only representative of less than half of it, be 
tried in some State with less firmly established institutions, a less 
orderly and decorous society, a less highly organised industrial system, 
lees profound sympathy between men and women in the fields of. 
religious aspiration and social reform. England’s advantages in all 
these respects make her of all countries the one that ought to be the. 
first to set the example. . There is no great cleavage between man 
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and women here as '&6re*f£ in France, Spain and Italy in religious 
thought. Men and women are working side by side now in England 
in almost every department of national life, including politics; we 
ask that their political status should be made to correspond to their 
actual social status. 

The timidity that cries out in terror lest England should be the first 
State to enfranchise women, may very possibly be set at rest before 
the subject is debated again in the House of Commons. The saute 
copy of the Times that reported the debate in the House of Commons, 
also reported that a Women’s Suffrage Bill had been carried in the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of New York by seventy to thirty- 
four. Last autumn Women’s Suffrage was only lost in the Upper 
House in New Zealand (having passed the Lower House by large 
majorities) by two votes. A telegram in the Times on May 12 
stated that it is anticipated that the Women’s Suffrage Bill, which 
has been introduced this year by Sir John Hall in the New Zealand 
House of Representatives, will pass both Houses, and become law. 
The Government has agreed to afford every facility for the passing 
of the Bill. In 1890 Women’s Suffrage was only lost in its final 
stage in South Australia by one vote. If England is to have the 
honour of being first, she has no time to lose. The nursing-mother 
of great nations will show herself worthy of her traditions when 
she admits her daughters to citizenship. We are on the right road 
to secure this through the spontaneous action of women’s political 
associations, and through the effect produced on all thoughtful minds 
by the incongruity of encouraging women to do political work, while 
withholding from them the first elementary guarantee of political 
liberty. 

Mi lucent Gaukett Fawcett. 


T HE recent division on the Women’s Suffrage Bill seems to have 
surprised many and to have disconcerted not a few. Great prepa- 
rations had been made to muster all the forces that could be brought into 
the field against the Bill. A most formidable “ whip ” had been issued, 
signed by three or fonr Cabinet Ministers, and by possibly higher powers. 
Mr. Gladstone had been led to write a letter to Mr. Samuel Smith. 
Nevertheless, the second reading was rejected by a feeble majority of 
23 ; and there are sanguine spirits who say that if another powerful 
opponent had not been prevented by illness from speaking against 
the Bill the second reading would have been carried. Too high a 
negative value is thus attributed to the argument of the absentee, but 
the result of the division was a revelation and a disappointment. It was 
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fa sharp contrast to the note of triumph funded beforehand. Mr. 
Gladstone was perplexed. There had been sad miscalculation some- 
where, betraying him into a tactical error. I have heard he is already 
reconsidering his position. I do not believe this, though the topoft 
is not in itself incredible. Those who remember how the language 
he used in 1870, against u unsettling, not to say uprooting, the old 
landmarks of society which are far deeper than any of those political 
distinctions which separate parties,*’ had disappeared in 1871 when 
it was admitted that “ there was more presumptive ground for the 
change than opponents were disposed to own,” and it seemed that if 
women conld only vote by proxy, as in Italy, they might be allowed 
to vote, could not be surprised if, in 1893, Mr. Gladstone was found 
parting company witlrMr. Samuel Smith, his correspondent of 1892. 
It is, perhaps, too much to think that Mr. Smith may go over with 
him. 

I do not, however, wish to dwell on the immediate significance and 
promise of the division of the 27th of April. I revert to it in the 
first place to note with surprise what appears to me the simplicity of 
so many opponents Of the women’s vote in not recognising how far 
they have practically committed themselves to it. IJvery political party 
has its auxiliary association of women. Their aid is employed, nay, 
invited, in all elections. Women are not merely competent to have 
opinions of their own, they are aposl missionaries charged with the 
duty of disseminating the opinions they entertain. They can teach the 
male voter how to vote ; they may even conduct him to the poll ; but 
they have not the ability to vote themselves, and there are 'fatal 
obstacles to their entering the polling-booth. And even this impene- 
trable temple they can penetrate annually, or oftener than annually. If 
they are ratepayers in a town, they can vote once a year at the 
sectional renewal of the Town Council. Whether in town or country 
they can vote annually for the Guardians of the Poor, though, indeed, 
this is done upon papers collected by the police. If living within 
the area of a School Board they are not unequal to the handling of # 
the cumulative vote every third year. They vote for County Coun- 
cillors at the same interval in every county. It is very difficult to 
understand how all these powers and capacities vanish when a Parlia- 
mentary election comes around — say, once in five years. I read with 
respectful astonishment the report of a political meeting held a few . 
weeks since in a south-western watering-place. The town is the 
scene of a keen political struggle. Parties are narrowly divided. 
Each side believes it will, win; but whilst Unionists and Home 
Btilers dispute the future, all are agreed that if the sitting member is 
displaced it will be by the wife of his antagonist rather than by i he 
antagonist himself. This charming lady , addressed the meeting of 
.which I speak. I suppose no one will deny that the Irish Question is 
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one of some complication. * A reasoned judgment upon it requires* 
some knowledge of the past* and the present, some power of exam- 
ining evidence, some capacity of measuring the power and permanency 
of popular movement. This lady was equal to all this. She argued 
and exhorted and probably persuaded some of her hearers, and then, at 
the close of all— here the astonishment comes in— she deprecated 
women having the Parliamentary vote because they were really un- 
equal to the duties it involved. If the condition had been that 
women Were not always conscious of the comedy of things one could 
not have denied it, though it might have been added, “nor men 
either ; ” but the contradiction between the proceedings of the evening 
and its final avowal can only be the subject of decorous amusement. 
The speaker could not have thought that she was herself incapable of, 
political judgment, and yet I suppose she would have shrunk from the 
pretty Pharisaism of saying that she and a few like her were not as 
other women are, their detached and gifted minds being the rare 
attributes of a few, and not possessed by the populace of women. 

There are, however, some who are conscious of the contradiction of 
employing women as political agents and denying them votes, and 
who know that this contradiction cannot be maintained. They see 
what is coming ; b'ut they like it none the more. If women work 
with them and for them it is almost against their will. They have 
been dragged into tolerating their allies. The political woman is to 
them a monstrosity. They foresee, however much it may be part of 
the fatal development of the race, a destruction of woman’s character. 
It is destined to become rough, hard, coarse, dead to the finer sensi- 
bilities, and disdainful of the finer manners, if not morals of the sex. 
Towards men of this way of thinking I have a very tender feeling. 

I would fain give them the gentlest of hands to lead them to take a 
little step out of their present environment. They are of an affectionate, 
sympathetic nature, easily touched by the beauty that has grown out 
of past relations, easily solicitous of the changes of the future. Is it 
a commonplace to suggest that anxieties like theirs have been felt at 
every successive movement which has enlarged the range ©f woman’s 
thoughts and the sphere of her activities ? There has been a movement, 
slow but continuous, and every step of it has provoked a tremulous 
solicitude I should be the last to reprehend. We may see in the 
contemporary life of the globe all the stages of this development, and 
wherever we go we meet the same ready repugnance to any change 
from what is. If it be true that 

“In the everclosed hareem, 

.As in oar open Western home, 

Sheds womanhood her starry beam, 

Over our being’s busy foam ; u 

■ ■ * ' ' ■ ‘ 

it is also true that the lord of the hareem does not doubt that .womanhoods 
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would be rained and tbe world come fco wracl| if the hareem were opened. 
It is not necessary to labour this point. I would only ask those whose 
minds may turn to Mrs. Jellaby and Booriobhoolagha to remember that 
we must compare the best realisation of the exclusively domestic type, 
absorbed in the ministration of domestic comforts and domestic pleasures 
— a type not to be despised — with the best realisation of that other 
variety which adds to a faithful and full discharge of the duties of 
home a watchful sympathy with the flow of national life and some in- 
telligent observation of the diverse movements of other families of man. 
Compare best with best, and say which is the better of the two ; re- 
membering also that use, habit, tradition have brought about a close 
approximation to the realisation of the one ideal ; while in respect of 
the other we may note that the courage of pioneers is almost neces- 
sarily a little laqking in the grace which is the after-growth of an 
assured custom. 

I have, however, another word to say, and this is indeed iny prime 
motive in writing this note. If the attention of the reader 1ms been 
slackening, as it may well have been, I beg a revival of it. The 
problem of labour is the question of the hour. Political parties are 
to be rent, severed and Assured by social and economic faults and 
uplifts. Lord Beaconsfield's hero, who resolved in* the full maturity 
of his youth to extinguish pauperism, is among us with a whole bevy 
of companions in desire. I would submit to those who are preoccupied 
with matters like these, whether a reconsideration of the position of 
woman in our social system is not vital to any lasting amendment of 
the condition of the people. The old notion, which still holds sway 
over our thoughts and lives, was that women should be trained to be 
wives and mothers, and there an end. This principle prevails almost 
universally among the higher and upper middle classes, where, how- 
ever, it is accompanied by a sense of obligation that some provision 
should be made by the rulers of the household for the decent if 
meagre existence of those women who ,/ail in their future. The 
unmarried woman of their ranks has bread and butter, and 
perhaps pocket money enough for deceut duties. At best this 
iB rather a poor outlook, but as we descend the ranks of gentility 
we meet with an appalling number of women not furnished with 
fortune to live without work, nor prepared by training to live by 
work. * Still lower down some kind of preparation becomes inevitable, 
but it is slipshod, irregular, chanceful, not regarded as of serious 
moment. I need not dwell on some of the frightful consequences that 
follow. Even where honest lives are maintained there is a continual 
apgrowing of armies of unbilled labourers working for miserable 
wages, only too consonant with the worth of the work they do : and the 
women who get married not seldom aggravate the evil by trying to 
eke out their livelihood by taking any remuneration that may be* 
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offered for their broken labour. In the end the workhouse receives 1 
the survivors who have been dragged through life, living from hand 
to mouth, with no thought on the park of themselves or of .any one 
about them, of a differently ordered existence. Society, cannot be 
reformed unless woman’s lot be regarded in another fashion* We 
must get right ways of thinking about her. If the old notions were 
ever tenable they are hopelessly at fault in view of modem industrial 
organisation. Working men do not provide for their dependent women, 
and it is idle to say that they ought. They cannot do so except by 
training them for work. It may indeed be said that the contradiction 
between the theories so many men profess and the facts they endure is 
due to a want of morality in men in not acting up to their professed 
theories ; and the true remedy is not to be found in the abandonment 
of theory and enthronement of fact but in the reformation of fact so as 
to conform to theory. If men do not rise to the standard of their 
obligations in ensuring to woman a reserved life of domesticities, let us 
not say there is no such obligation. I join heartily in the protest 
against accepting evil as permanent and necessary because it is wide- 
spread and appears to be increasing ; but that women should be 
factors in our economic life is I believe a good, a real good, we 
should do our best to extend. That large masses of women should 
find their place in our industrial anj^ commercial organisation, and 
should be trained to fill the place so found, is the true way to better 
the position of themselves and of men also. Few will deny that it 
may be better for women to be brought up so as to be capable of 
supporting themselves, but many may be slow to understand how the 
position of men can be thereby bettered. Will you not, it may be 
asked, be thus multiplying rivals for men’s work, and rivals ready to 
accept a lower rate of wages ? Men suffer already from the compe- 
tition of women, and yon propose to increase it. It is hard doctrine, 
an illustration of what I have ventured to call Shady Truths, but still 
the doctrine is sound, that* the organisation of woman’s work will 
better the condition of men. It is obvious that if large numbers of 
women are converted from mere consumers into helpers in production, 
there will be an 'increase in the mass of products without any 
corresponding increase in the months to be fed. What has been 
called the National Dividend will be enlarged, the divisors remaining 
the same. Looking at the subject in another way, it will be seen that 
all the arguments against the utilisation of women as producers are 
the same as those against the use of machines; those who employ 
such arguments confine their attention to the phenomena of displace* 
ment of labour immediately resulting, they do not cany their 
minds forward to the gains that follow readjustment. jWe witness 
now the worst experiences in the competition of the unskilled, we 
shall go through no worse, and we shall arrive in fairer havens when 
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» women’s labour is frankly recognised, trained, and organised as part 
of the eoonomy of the world. And, to return after a long digression, 
the recognition of woman as a worker and the recognition of woman as 
a voter are part of one and the same movement. Side by side the 
advance is made, and each step assists the other. Mr. Gladstone was 
ready to confess years ago, before he was beguiled by an ill-thinking 
Whip into writing an ill-thought letter, that the question of the vote 
concerned the woman worker more than any other. It concerns her 
directly and indirectly, by immediate and by reflex action. The mere 
acquisition of a vote is in itself a small thing, especially to those 
whose minds have been already quickened by all the impulses and 
sympathies of political thought ; but the character of the sex as a 
whole, and the status of the woman-worker in particular, must be 
improved by the removal of the barriers that have environed and 
cramped her activities. And, as all things are moving to this end, 
we may await with serenity what promises to be the near achievement 
of the next step in the progress. , 

Leonard Courtney. 


T HE admission of women to the full citizens’ rights which are 
correlative to the performance of citizens’ duties is suddenly 
brought very much nearer by a curious combination of circumstances, 
some of which seemed at first sight most disadvantageous to it. 
Essentially a Liberal measure, a logical development of Liberal 
principles — only reconcilable with the nobler side of Toryism by means 
of considerable historical research, and of still more historical imagi- 
nation — it has of recent years been more attractive to the Tory than 
to the Liberal party for reasons which are more obvious to men than 
to women, if indeed they are not solely visible to the eye which creates 
what it sees. For nothing can be more foreign to that Conservatism 
which remains untaught by Liberalism— a Conservatism becoming 
daily rarer— than to sanction the doctrine that a mere human demand 
for justice and freedom has a claim to be satisfied, unless it is backed 
up by force, or the stringent requirements of policy. But it happens 
that the women’s franchise proposals which have so far bad any 
appreciable chance in Parliament have been of a nature that led some 
members of the Conservative party to think that they would end in 
giving a proportionately large increase of voting power to that party, 
while one or two leaders of the party would, under happier circum- 
etapces of family connection* have naturally been moderate Liberals. 
And a&.a certain favour is shown by many Tories to Ijjie women’s 
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demand for the franchise. t, The managers of the Primrose Lea grid 
hope to get a mass of votes from among the “ Dames/’ a result which 
women who catch floating echoes of the general tone of that body 
doubt. It is, to say the least of it, rash to expect political* action 
from people whose private mot d'ordn is* "As little politics as possible, 
you know, dear ! Amuse them.” And to some of us who have lived in 
Tory households nothing is more entertaining than the notion that 
the ordinary Tory man will see his way to endow his womankind, or 
permit them to acquire for themselves a property qualification, or that 
the ordinary Tory woman will demean herself by taking the necessary 
means to qualify herself. When Torydom gives its womankind as 
much freedom and independence as that, Torydom will be at an end. 
There will, it is true, for the present be a certain body of Tory women, 
women who are real, honest, convinced Tories ; but only a few among 
them are persuadable to step so far beyond the bounds of social 
custom as to vote. , The experiences of canvassing among women 
voters in London point to the results that, while that vote is exercis- 
able by more women who call themselves Tories than one would have 
expected, a strangely large proportion of those Tories are bedridden 
or house-bound by ( nge and infiimity, while the Liberal women voters 
are in active life and inclined to be vitally interested in politics. This 
is probably the case also in other parts of the country. 

Yet it is dismally true that the Liberal leaders are, as a rule, 
strangely adverse to the cause of woman’s suffrage. It is unnecessary 
to accumulate evidence of this. The one striking instance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter is enough. But Liberalism has never been less 
influenced by any dictum of a great* Liberal leader ; and the chief 
result of that pamphlet has been to show once more that in Liberalism 
it is principles that stand, and that vindicate themselves when even 
the greatest men stumble and err, failing to see where principles lead, 
and permitting their clear vision to be befogged by old mists of 
Conservatism. Mr. Gladstone has himself said that his whole life has 
been a long learning of the meaning of liberty, and if his younger 
disciples, standing on the forward platform he has built for them, 
entering into the great heritage he has painfully won for them, have 
a larger hope in some directions than he has; their wider vision may 
be gracefully and gratefully counted a part of the debt they owe to 
him as an exponent of truths greater and higher than any man or 
any age. That is really a great fact in modem Liberalism, a foot 
paralleled by familiar facts in domestic life, and only new in politics 
because true Liberalism is not yet old. Succeeding political genera- 
tions, while relying on what is solid and useful in the experience of the 
past, and trusting the old in some respects, can never allow the growth 
of opinion, the pressure of opportunity, to be cramped and counter- 
acted by the stiffer and slower movement of earlier and more wearied 
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Workers. It is of the essence of Liberalism that th6 earlier genera- 
tion should expect to be outstripped by eager successors, . should seek 
to consolidate the gains of one generation, while already the new 
generation is adding to the heap. So Mr. Gladstone’s failure to 
appreciate the Claims of the women of England to freedom is not a 
crushing blow, but only an incitement to action. Indeed, he himself 
challenges, women to convince him that they desire freedom. It is 
true that such an expression of desire ought not to be a condition 
' precedent ; for it is an axiom as true in the political as in the com- 
mercial world, as true in the intellectual as in the political world, as 
true in the spiritual as in the intellectual world, that supply creates 
demand. And the demand, however feebly made, for freedom to do 
a duty, however dimly discerned, ought to be fostered and stimulated 
like every other nascent soci.il growth. 

It is a curious testimony to Mr. Gladstone’s education of his country 
that he should lag behind in this development of Liberal principle, 
while a coercive tyrant, like Mr. Balfour, has learned to see its truth 
and justice. For Mr. Balfour’s willingness to admit Irish women to 
municipal freedom cannot be attributed to a conviction that he will 
get thereby a party gain. Few and far betweep will be the Irish 
women for many a generation who will put a Tory into any place 
of trust. 

The great thing we have gained by this Liberal failure to check a 
Tory advance is that the whole movement has been delivered from 
the burden of party ties, while left free to use party power. Grant 
that at the first election at which women vote a large number of 
women who have not yet begun to live and to think seriously will 
have a vote, and may use it, and may cast it for the Tory party ; 
nevertheless, on the whole, the same political influences will tell on 
the mass of women as on men, and that party which best serves 
the country may count on the adhesion of women. The mere fact 
that women have not, except among the numerically few a classes,” 
been accustomed to party discipline, as well as the fact that women 
have been trained not to combine, but rather to act in isolation, will 
secure followers for the best leaders, for those who can show that good 
will follow their steps. This will spur the two parties on to a new sort 
of rivalry — a rivalry, it is true, to catch votes, but to catch votes for 
better reasons than ever before. 

The late dissensions in the Women’s Liberal Federation have read 
a strange political lesson to those who have witched them closely. A 
Vigorous Jband of Women, keen to right the wrongs of Ireland, devoted 
toa leader, shamed and alarmed by the organisation of the women of 
the opposite party, set to work to combine the Liberal women of 
Within their ranks were some who saw that no such com- 
stand Txrfore the world if it failed to declare What 
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eternal Liberalism demands for the emancipation of women. The 
original majority were content and even anxious to be mere tools for 
the use of the men of the Liberal party. The original minority knew 
that a political tool is not a political power, and that if the Liberal 
party is to be strengthened, as well as Liberal principles propagated, 
it must be by responsible, free, thoughtful, educated, earnestly con- 
vinced Liberals. Such Liberals are not to be produced by recruiting 
women to work for any man whom the Liberal men of their neigh- 
bourhood may for any reason wish or consent to return to Parliament, 
nor by assuring women that their interests as women are beBt served 
by their depending on “ influencing ” the men of their households— 
should they have any households, or any men in them, or any men 
susceptible to “ influence/* or if they themselves happened to have 
* ‘ influence ” to exercise. 

The rubbish that is talked about women’s a influence,” a thing 
always treated as quite different in nature from the influence of men 
on each other, inclines one to use the Italian form, “ influenza.” 
It seems to have much the same weakening and demoralising effect 
upon those liable to its infection. 

This original minority stoutly maintained, against heavy odds, that 
women must not ‘only press on the questions acknowledged by the 
Liberal party to be of prime importance, but must carefully study 
and then force on public attention the grievances of women. The 
first dispute in the Annual Council arose when four ladies accompanied 
Sir Charles Dilke when he first offered himself to the public sympathy 
of the Forest of Dean, and allowed their names to appear in the 
public reports of his tour as members of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation. 

This action was objected to, and was disavowed at the following 
Connoil. Though that dispute has receded into the background, it 
marked the first line of cleavage, and to a certain degree that line of 
cleavage has been persistent. Several of the ladies who took that course 
have been leaders in the effort to impose upon the Women’s Liberal 
Federation a position of abject subordination to the uses of the Men’s 
Liberal Federation, and a policy of silence on the topic of women’s 
suffrage. They have — with other women not involved in that first dis- 
pute, who have subsequently joined their party — steadily discouraged 
the consideration of topics primarily important to women. 

At the Aunual Council Meeting of last year this party in the 
Federation endeavouiyd to confine discussion to the mere business 
routine of the Federation, and to restrict the eagei; workers delegated 
from all over the country to applauding the topics of the met/s pro- 
gramme, and discussing — without passing resolutions — a few women's 
questions under very narrow limits of time. The ablest and most 
eloquent of their speakers has acquired a curious habit of addressing 
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Aer fellow workers as though their knowledge and logical power were 
small, and suggesting that their desire for enfranchisement ought not 
to be gratified for a long time to come. The delegates had not 
realised this position last year, and had only come up fall of “ zeal 
without knowledge ” for their foremost women. The result was not 
f what it should have been for the women’s cause. The women who 
hold that women who work should also think, and that women who 
think should think and work for all the nation— especially for those 
not yet free and those not yet able to think and work for themselves 
— for the poor, the young, the oppressed, the wronged, the ruined — 
thefie women were stung to a great resolve, and this year's Council has 
seen the fruits of their determination. Among these women were a few 
whose devotion, capacity, and circumstances enabled them to give the 
whole year to the work of rousing the Liberal women of England. 
They pressed the demand that the franchise should be granted to 
women on the same terms as it is or may be granted to men ; and 
with a band of helpers went to all parts of the country with this as 
their rallying cry. In many places they found a people ready to hear 
them. Workers for social purity, for temperance, for all the thousand 
and one forms of social advance have long been more or less clearly 
aware that to work in all these lines without direct power to insist on 
necessary changes in the law is a mere beating of the air, and they 
sprang to the call to come and get more effectual weapons for their 
warfare. In many a quiet village the women, when invited to come 
and hear the women speakers who told them that they ought to 
demand the vote for themselves, said : “ Well, we were thinking it 
were our turn now. The men’s ’ad it some years/* This new 
activity attracted at first no great attention. But when the last date 
for the affiliation of new associations drew near, it became obvious 
that the Progressive party largely outnumbered their opponents 
who had proposed to rest and be thankful. The former majority now 
lost their self-control, and instead of accepting the defeat which they 
foresaw, a defeat only complementary to that which they had them- 
selves inflicted the previous year, threw up the sponge and retired 
from the Federation — not without disorder. 

But all this has been treated by the successful working party as 
the mere passing ebullition of surprised vexation. Advances of the 
most patient and determined kind have been made to the really 
valued and valuable workers among those who thus retired in con- 
fusion. It bids fair to be the story of Liberal Unionism over again. 
Some have already thrown in their lot with the Progressists — now the 
Liberal Federation again-— and others are likely to follow as the whole 
question becomes better understood in the countiy. An effort will 
probably be made to start another body of workers, to be ae 
Liberal as the lees Liberal men will permit them to be, an^ the end 
vol. lxl 8 F 
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of that arrangement, lifts ijtlSe end of liberal Unionism, is not yefc 
dear. ' 

Bat the mass — the rapidly growing mass’ — of liberal women of > 
the United Kingdom, growing in numbers, in knowledge) in thought- * 
fulness, in rigour, in power, will stand by the side of the Libera^ 
men 5 often leading, sometimes spurring them on to greater and more 
self-forgetting efforts for the Liberal cause, until the day shall come , 
when English Liberalism shall know no distinction of sex, but only 
a true and mutual service of men and women for the cause of freedom 
and justice in all parts of the world. 

We are struggling not for English women alone, but for all the * 
women, degraded, miserable, unheard-of, for whose life and happiness ^ 
England has daily to answer to God, whose cause is yet to be* beard, v 
whose right is ere long to be maintained. 

We are struggling, not for women all the world over only, but for * 
the trae and only way in which the government of the world can be 
justly and well conducted — for the government on right principles of 
all the people, by all the people, for all the people. 

Sarah M. Sheldon Amos. 



FORMS OF HOME RULE : A REPLY. 


I N the April number of the Contemporary 11k view* appeared an 
article by Mr. R. T. Reid, Q.C., M.P., entitled “ Forms of Home 
Rule.” Mr. lleid, in common with many mor^ of the younger 
Gladstonians, recognises the fact, which the official leaders of hit 
party so curiously refus< t> see, that a Home Rale Bill, to be 
euccepsfttl, must be the jutcomu of public opinion, matured after a 
full discussion of its details, and must not (like the unfortunate Bill 
•of 1880) be merely a measure sprung suddenly upon the country, 
which is peremptorily bidden to swallow it entirely as it stands, 
without venturing to criticise any of its details. Moreover, the 
article referred to is itself marked by a moderation and an evident 
readiness to give a patient consideration to the doubts and difficulties 
of those who are unable to conscientiously accept all the conclusions 
to which they are invited, and a disposition to grapple with difficult 
details, which do not always distinguish Gladstonian utterances. 

No man, who has given a calm consideration to the subject, can 
doubt that it is in the last degree unstatesmanlike, and a source of 
extreme danger to the Empire, to allow the Home Rule question to 
remain unsettled longer than can be avoided. It, in truth, may be 
regarded as a sort of open wound, or sore, in the Constitution, which 
threatens, unless speedily closed, to sap its strength or possibly even 
to prove fatal to it. So long as peace continues, it, perhaps, is no 
more than a grave inconvenience. But it is this, to say the least 
of it, since it intereferes with the prompt consideration of many 
social questions of the highest importance and utmost urgency. On 
the other hand, the legislative achievements of the present IJnimpst 
Govwimen t are surely a sufficient answer to the Gladstonian cry that 
* "Ferns of Hems Bole,” by H % p. 
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“ Ireland blocks the way, ’’tend that nothing can be accomplished its 
the way of social' legislation till this burning question shall be settled 
and got oat of the way. They at least sufficiently prove that, if the 
country is content to hare a Unionist Government, it can do so 
without the necessity of sacrificing every one of its legitimate wishes 
to the attainment of this object. At the same time, no candid 
Unionist can deny that the continued existence of the question does 
cause some delay in dealing speedily with* social and internal 
questions which were long ago ripe for legislation, and renders it far 
more difficult to approach and adequately discuss them than it need 
otherwise be. Nor is it possible to ignore altogether the danger 
which wonld arise if a great war should occur, even though it Bhould 
be a less serious one than that which happened at the close of the last 
century, and involved a terrific struggle for national existence. Since, 
too, even in the view of Unionists, the Home Rule question involves 
the question of the continuance of an integral portion of the Constitution 
itself, it may fairly be urged that, though the contentions of party strife 
are well enough so long as the possession of office is the principal stake 
for which the political game is played, yet that, when the existence of 
an integral part of our Constitution is made a counter in the game, 
the play grows too high, and even degenerates into desperate gam- 
bling. Every one must admit, too, that every player has in due course 
his turn of luck. At the present moment the Unionists hold the 
trump cards, and for some time past have done so, although their 
opponents are (and until the re-action of the last few weeks were 
apparently with good reason) extremely confident as to the result of 
the next deal. But it is a mischievous, as well as a wilful, blind- 
ness to pretend to be unable to foresee that one day at all events 
the luck will change, and that the Gladstonians must then obtain 
their turn of good fortune. No man and no party can hope to 
enjoy an unclouded success which will last for ever ; still less ought 
any man or any party to wish that the continuance of an integral 
part of the Constitution should depend upon his own good fortune 
and success in the game. When the Gladstonians come back into 
power they may, and if the present spirit is persisted in they probably 
will, be driven on their part to deal with the Home Rule question in a 
fashion as little likely to be productive of a final settlement, and, 
consequently, as little for the permanent benefit of the Empire* as 
the non pommus or merely negative policy with which the Govern- 
ment (doubtless in some part for the reasons of which some will pre- 
sently appear) have felt compelled in honesty, ever since 1$86> to 
meet the demand for Home Rule. 

► These considerations wonld tend to make those Unionists who hold 
that the scheme of 1886 was too extreme and consequently dangerous 
to the Empire, feel disappointed * that the integral rrftection which 
has been afforded between 1886 and the present time has notary** 
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brought to light a reasonable compromise q£ perhaps, the most difficult 
problem which modern jurists have yet been called upon to face. 
But the precious “ breathing time ” between 1886 and the present 
moment has been, it is feared, chiefly employed in enforcing the 
peculiar views of the Unionist party, in forgetfulness of the other 
turn of the wheel of political fortune which must eventually come, 
and of the consequences which must follow if the Gladstoniaus, when 
their turn of success Arrives, employ it solely and exclusively for the 
purpose of actively enforcing their own views. In saying this, the 
Irish Local Government Bill of this Session, the fate of which still 
hangs in the balance, is not forgotten. Probably it is the best 
measure that could be produced under present circumstances ; but it 
is confessedly a Local Government Bill, not a Home Buie Bill, and 
its authors must be as sanguine as they certainly are honest if they 
expect it to prove a Anal settlement of the Home Buie problem. 

These, and probably many other, reasons have apparently presented 
themselves to the mind of Mr. Beid. He accordingly recognises that 
prudence and good statesmanship render it highly desirable that there 
should be a frank and full discussion of any reasonable plan of 
compromise upon this great question. , 

Other facts, in addition to those glanced at above, appear to make 
the moment apparently a very opportune one for such a scheme. 

The key of the position at present remains in the hands of the 
much-reviled Liberal Unionists. These latter have, at great personal 
pain, and because what they (perhaps erroneously) believed to be the true 
interests of the country demanded tlie sacrifice, separated themselves 
from the party with which their natural sympathies lie, and among the 
ranks of which they, as individuals, have old friends and associates. 
For the past six years they have, for what (however erroneously) they 
believe to be the sake of right, been content to endure the taunts 
(not always too considerate) of their old friends, that they are traitors 
and turncoats, and to occupy the extremely painful position of sitting 
with one side of the House and voting with the other. Their reason 
for so doing has been that they have had no choice between taking such 
course and assisting to place in office a Government whose first work 
would be to do the very thing which their strongest convictions tell 
them would be a mistake, and to prevent which they have already 
sacrificed so much. And what have they hitherto gained in return 
&r endurtag all this ? The sweets of office they certainly can be 
l^urdly said, with any truth, to have shared. One of the ablest of 
their number has certainly been admitted into the Cabinet, but it i$ 
no secret that he joined it at a moment when the fortunes of the 
Government, and (as Unionists think) consequently of the country* 
critical, and that he took this step because it became 
necessary m$ Id enable th£ Uokrn 1st pdiey tp be carried put* rather 
womb by his colleagues of Ms great 
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abilities, or an acceptance tf him of that recognition. Again, they* 
are not fairly open to the charge that their action has led to their 
obtaining a share of the patronage which fells to the lot of every 
Government. Thht which has come into the net of the present 
Administration has indeed been, enormons. Yet the members' of the* 
Liberal Unionist party who have been appointed to places can, it is- 
believed, be counted on the fingers of one hand, while, had this patronage 
even been distributed only in proportion to their ifnmbers as compared 
with those of the Conservatives, the Liberal Unionist share would 
have been very large. Yet only one of their number (whose abilities- 
would, whatever bis politics, have ultimately secured him a seat on 
the Bench) has been appointed to a post of importance — -and he wa» 
not a member of the Party in Parliament. The taunt that they have- 
acted from self-interested motives is, therefore, one which cannot with any 
facts to support it be levelled at the Liberal Unionist wing of the parly. 
We may further ask whether the members of the Liberal Unionists 
have, by their alleged treachery, secured political advancement, 
or even the safety of their own seats? But it is well known that a. 
comparatively large number of Liberal Unionist M P.’s will not Beek 
re-election. It is .little less notorious that, while the recognised 
leaders at head-quarters of the Conservative party have with chivalrous 
loyalty adhered to the compact that the two sections of the Unionist 
party should afford each other mutual support, it has been, in many cases, 
a hard and difficult task — and iu some cases, indeed, an impossible 
one — to induce local Conservative organisations to take a broad view 
of politics, and to maintain their adhesion to it. Witness, for instance, 
the differences at Birmingham between the Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists, the annexation of Liberal Unionist seats which has occurred) 
in Mid-Oxfordshire and elsewhere, and the disloyalty to the sitting 
Liberal Unionist M.P. in the Petersfield division of Hampshire 
(although the retiring representative for this latter constituency still 
with loyalty continues the energetic whip of his party). 

The Liberal Unionists, on the one hand, feel that they have saved, 
the country by standing in the breach, while it at least secured time 
for reflection, and that, their mission iu political life being accom- 
plished, they must he content to disappear. On the other band ; the 
action of local Conservatives, added to that of the Gladstonians,'' will 
plainly have the result that, after the next General Election, it is 
tolerably clear that the Liberal Unionist party (if not act tidily effaced^, 
as many of the Gladstonians openly boast that they will be) will Btt 
longer hold the balance of political power. At the same time, although 1 
one of the two great traditional parties which will be left most, tie 
doubt, ultimately prevail, the immediate future does not|Wnuse-ti 
certainty of victory to either of them. So far as can bar f frreteoU j the* 
coarse of events will probably be somewhat as follows 4 Air ties rierij' 
General Election the Gladstonians will obtain a majority and seltw 
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office. After a sufficiently long interval, tieir leader will find that he 
can no longer escape, with the same gcxxl fortune as set aside Mr* 
BiainVs motion soon after Easter, from disclosing the details of bis 
Home Buie plan, and he will accordingly be forced to “ condescend to 
particulars,” and to produce some sort of detailed Home Bole scheme. 
Then he will be confronted again wifcn the dilemma that & bis 
scheme is, in their opinion, not sufficient to satisfy Irish National 
aspirations, his Irish allies will at once drive him from office. 
If, on the other hand, the measure be an extreme one, the more 
moderate Gladstonians will refuse to support it, and the schism of 
1886 will be repeated. If, indeed, a moderate measure can be framed 
in such, a way as to meet with the apparent satisfaction of all parties 
for the moment, it will at best receive only a grudging acceptance on 
the part of the Irish party. That party will, after a short time, make 
it the basis of fresh demands, and there will be a speedy revival of the 
present political situation. If the measure be not acceptable (at least 
for the time) to all political parties, the House of Lords will, in the 
Conservative interest, throw it out ; a General Election will again result, 
and so on — the controversy at each stage recommencing da cajto. * 

The present moment, when a body of independent men, who have 
nothing to gain or to lose by the attitude which thdy may assume, and 
as much (or Httle) reason to favour the one of the two great political 
parties as the other, really holds the balance of power, is, then, certainly 
a favourable one for getting rid (if it can be done), by a moderate and 
wise compromise, of a question which seemingly bids fair to disturb 
both Great Britain and Ireland for some time to come. 

Starling, then, with a belief that a wise compromise of the question 
is desirable, and that the present is unfavourable moment for effecting 
one, the feasibility of the plan sketched by Mr. Reid calls for con- 
sideration in detail. Let us then proceed to thus discuss it. 

No one who has ever taken any active part in political life, or made 
even a small attempt to deal with any one of f the many reforms which 
press for speedy settlement, will deny, at least in the abstract, the 
accuracy of Mr. Reid’s view as to the effect of successive increases in 
the sisa of Parliament, and of the extensions of the area of its jurisdic- 
tion which he points otfb, or his conclusion that “ reason and nature 
forbid any farther centralisation of that kind.” The development of 
ofa* parliamentary system had, in fact, long ago become so great that 
% good sense of the nation dearly told it that Ibis development had 
ft* limit, and must not be extended farther. It may be said 
4# the same good sense now cries aloud that the vast increase in, 
tym, mpfowmt* and in the business of Parliament makes it 
the principle* of devolution should be brought into 
mi the oqngedton of hnmm* which is impatmg the 
|o t the atfttemsb <4 our paril^enfa^^ 
sop* *ay or speedily and Mtaptyr 
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relieved. It may fairly bi urged that the increased interest take* 
by Parliament in private business, and that the efforts of the late 
Mr. Craig Sellar (a staunch Unionist, by the tray) and the attempts 
of the present Conservative Government to deal with the procedure 
upon private Bills (which /or the most part involve merely local 
considerations), alike are testimonies to the existence of this feeling. 
Granting, however (at all events for argument’s sake), the extreme 
desirability of some scheme of development, how is one to be in 
practice carried into operation ? 

Little assistance for the solution of this problem is to be de- 
rived from colonial precedents. Speaking generally, the self-govern- 
ing colonies afford no model for Ireland, because, as they are thousands 
of miles away, we can (and do) afford to allow them to be practically 
independent. But Ireland being within a few miles of our shores, 
our interest, and for that matter hers also, forbids anything approach- 
ing a separation between countries which (as Garibaldi once remarked) 
Nature obviously intended should be both politically and geographi- 
cally one. On the other hand, the national aspirations of the people 
of Ireland, which already render them dissatisfied with a far greater 
degree of freedom than such a system would present, peremptorily 
exclude the idea, favoured indeed in some quarters, that it is possible 
to govern Ireland on the model of a Crown colony. 

Looking solely to the interests of Ireland, we see that she has too 
much in common with England to allow the contemplation of the idea 
of any system of government which, on the one hand, might even 
remotely foster the idea of separation, or, on the other, might entail her 
government as a Crown colony. Hut she has too little in common with 
England for it to be possible that she can be entirely governed from 
England, by English ideas, or as though she were a part of England 
herself. Both the grounds just mentioned appear to unite in demanding 
that the representatives of Ireland should find their places in any 
Imperial Parliament which may undertake the management of the 
common concerns of both countries. Mr. lleid’s scheme, indeed, 
would apparently not preclude this. At the same time, however, it 
must not be forgotten that the matter was the subject of fierce con- 
troversy in 1886, and can hardly be regarded as so generally conceded 
now by common consent that it is no longer a difficulty which re- 
quires ‘to be taken into the account. 

Looking at the matter again solely from an English point of view, 
it is plain that Great Britain is, and, as Irishmen themselves acknow*' 
ledge, always must be, the superior and dominant count *hd 
therefore it cannot reasonably be asked that she should not eUum for 
herself what it is proposed that she should give to Ireland— 'the Sojfo 
right to manage her own concerns. There would appear to be no 
more reaqpn why she Should tolerate that Ireland shouM meddle in 
the settlement of these, than there would be for bar inviting tbd 
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interference of one of her colonies, Thlse considerations invite a 
conclusion diametrically opposite to the one to which Irish interests* 
if considered alone, would lead ns, and would show that, if a separate 
Parliament be established for Ireland, the representatives of that 
country ought to have no place in a purely English Parliament, 

Being unable to find any precise colonial precedent which will 
serve as a model for the Home Buie which will adequately meet the 
mutual requirements of Great Britain and Ireland, we must next see 
whether some development of the Federal system will not supply the 
model of which we are in search. 

Now, shortly put, the difficulty of the situation in this respect is as 
follows. As Mr. Beid points out, the Imperial Parliament is an existing 
fact ; consequently, all other legislative bodies which may be created 
within the area of its jurisdiction must, and will, derive their very 
being and their authority from it. A Federal system, however, 
assumes the previous existence of two or more co-ordinate and inde- 
pendent Parliaments, which unite in creating a new legislative body. 
In the case of England and Ireland we, however} in the nature of 
things, and from the necessity of the case, have the inferior legis- 
lative bodies deriving their very life and origin from the previously 
existing supreme body. In a Federal system, on the other hand, the 
inferior legislative bodies which are previously in being, unite i$ 
creating a supreme Parliament, which therefore owes its powers as 
•well as its existence to all the anterior inferior legislative bodies 
taken together. For these reasons alone, therefore, it is impossible to 
apply a Federal system (properly so-called) to the relationship of 
England and Ireland. 

On principle, we thus are driven to the conclusion that the 
needs of England and Ireland cannot be mef, either by the adoption 
of any system framed on a colonial model, or by any modification of 
the Federal system (properly so-called). We are obliged, therefore, 
to resort to some new system, framed pro hoc net , adopting (so far as 
possible) all that appears best in either the colonial or the Federal 
system. 

In arriving at such a plan, the problem which we have to solve is to 
formulate a system of government which will at once satisfy Irish 
aspirations for the possession of an independent Parliament, and the 
Unionist desire that the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament should 
be mai nt a in ed. Each of the conflicting parties it must be remembered 
respectively makes the concession of the principle it lays stress upon 
a *im gm turn of any compromise that may be suggested. 

Mr. Reid Suggests “ Home Bale all tom id,” In effect* his proposal 
V that the Imperial Pariiamen t should delegate such of its powers m 
WW im Imperial to National * Parliaments, started by each separata* 
tlwt ha smfruried by it wiflU Xfeme Role* Bach 
created wnnM ha ve a National 
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dependent upon it ; each (National Government wonld, in its turn# 
have a National Executive dependent tipon it. Hatters really Imperial) , 
and therefore common to all the National Governments, would, as 
now, be entrusted to an Imperial Parliament elected by all the 
nationalities concerned. 

Whether the members sent by different nationalities to the Imperial 
Parliament should, or should not, be the same men as sent by them 
to their respective local Parliaments is considered as a question which 
might fairly be left open. Possibly a solution of it might be found 
by giving the several National Parliaments the direct right to furnish 
representatives to the Imperial Parliament. 

That, as a whole, snch a scheme as Mr. Reid suggests would possess 
all the many advantages which he claims for it, may be, for the present, 
assumed. The present writer, at all events, is not prepared to contend 
the contrary. 

Nevertheless, as reflection has shown him, the plan suggested 
contains the germs of many difficulties, which must be dealt with 
before it is possibl# to give an unqualified assent to it. 

Without the smallest wish to see the idea wholly rejected as im- 
practicable — in the hope, on the contrary, that their discussion in 
a fair and temperate spirit may tend to their solution — let us consider 
some of them a little. 

In the first place, is the notion as at present put forward practical, 
or is it merely Utopian or academic ? Is it one which there is any 
hope of seeing carried out w ithin the life of any statesman now living ? 
Some of the necessary constitutional changes which its adoption would 
entail are so enormous that — would they not take a lifetime for their 
accomplishment ? 

For example, in settling the form of Home Rule to be given to 
the respective individual Nationalities, it would, at starting, be 
absolutely necessary to determine what should be the form of the 
Constitution which, under the gift to it of Home Rule, each of the 
several nationalities should enjoy. Some of the most vexed points* 
debated by Constitution-mongers wonld at once arise for solution. 
Take one only, and consider the amount of discussion to which it 
would give rise. Should the new Constitution to be introduced in 
each country by Home Rule consist of the Sovereign, a Second 
Chamber, and a House of Representatives elected by the people ; or 
of the Sovereign and a single Chamber only ? When we remember 
how bitter and how prolonged the controversy as to the “ mending 0 
or “ ending ” of the House of Lords has been of late years, and. 
appears likely to continue, and reflect that the settlement of this 
question in each of the different Nationalities to which Home Rule ia 
given is but an incidental detail in Mr. Reid’s scheme for Hoine Rule 
all round, we begin to%erceive how vast and far-reaching the scheme 
really is. * That, in the closing years of the nineteenth oentury, an 
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hereditary second Chamber, based upon the model of the House of 
Lords as it at present exists, would be colled into being, it is not 
reasonable to expect. If the English and Scotch nations would not 
each agree to give np a House of Lords as at present constituted* 
how should we escape from the necessity, under its Home Bale Consti- 
tution, of giving each nationality a different Constitution ? To do this* 
and consult in this respect the wishes and wants of each separate 
Nationality would probably be the easiest solution of the difficulty. 
Bat if we realise the amount of discussion which even this part 
would necessitate, we shall the better appreciate the nature of the 
suggested scheme of Home Bale. Mr. Reid’s ingenious argument 
that, under such a scheme as his, Parliament would not be needed to 
give up its supremacy, cannot be accepted in its entirety. If, by the 
Constitution, a legislative body must not exceed certain limits, it is 
plain that there is required a Court (other than the legislative body 
itself) to decide when these limits have been transgressed. The 
United States has such a Coftrt in the Supreme Court of New York ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Buie Bill of 1886 proposed to erect the Privy 
Council into such a Court. But where a Court with these powers 
exists, plainly it, and not any legislative body, enjoys supremacy in the 
Constitution. Will Imperial Parliament strip itself of its supremacy ? 
Again, it would in any case be necessary that the Second Chamber 
of any separate Nationality should not assert a claim to control over 
Imperial affairs. 

The mention of this subject leads us again to ask what, under the 
plan of Home Buie suggested, would be the constitution of the 
Imperial Parliament ? Is it intended that it should consist of one or 
two Chambers, and if the latter, how is it proposed to constitute the 
Second Chamber ? That the Second Chamber of any distinct Nation- 
ality (even of Great Britain) should exercise a control over Imperial 
politics would not, it is repeated, be tolerated by the Nationalities 
enjoying separate Home Buie. 

If, then, a solution as to a Second Chamber for each Nationality might 
be found by saying that the constitution of its Second Chamber should, 
in each separate Nationality, be left to that nation itself, possibly it may 
be suggested that the existing House of Jx>rds, composed as it is of 
Peers respectively summoned from England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, affords a satisfactory basis for a Second Chamber in the 
Imperial Parliament on the first starting of the suggested “Home* 
Rule” fecheme, and that the question of its “ mending or ending” (as 
the case might be) could be left for future discussion. But would 
Mr. Beid’s Irish and Radical friends accept this ? 

Assuming that this question as to the constitution of a Second 
Chamber, both in the separate National Parliaments, and in the 
Imperial Parliament itself, can be satisfactorily settled, the next 
difficulty which presents itself for solution is as to how the line is to 
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be drawn between local aiM Imperial matters. At first sight it may, 
perhaps, appear to be by no means difficult to dratr such a. line. 
Bat many things which appear to be purely local are made by Bpecial 
circumstances, and in special conditions, to become, for the moment, 
in truth matters of Imperial concern* A recollection of the difficulties 
which occurred to Mr. Pitt in the closing years of the last century 
will bring to mind instances of this, which are, moreover, actually in 
point as- between England and Ireland. Examples of the difficulty 
referred to are, indeed, not unfrequently met with in the transaction 
of international business. 

The Bill of 1886 proposed to enact that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should be taken to have delegated to the National Legislature 
all powers which were not expressly reserved. To this provision 
great exception was taken in Unionist circles, and the writer must 
plead guilty to being one of those to whom it appeared specially 
obnoxious. What powers Imperial Parliament may be unconsciously 
giving away under such an enactment no man can say ; for it has 
been declared by great authority that the division between local and 
Imperial politics is one which it “ passes the wit of man ” to properly 
make. As has been shown already, the necessity of the case requires 
that the National Parliaments should derive their authority from the 
Imperial Parliament. The logical consequence would be that the 
Constitution ought to provide that the Imperial Parliament should be 
taken to have reserved all powers which it had not expressly dele- 
gated. Unionists will be satisfied with nothing short of this. 

A further difficulty in the framing of the proposed scheme is to 
make provision to prevent friction continually arising between the 
Local and the Imperial Governments. What guarantee would there 
be, indeed, that the measure of self-government already granted would 
not be continually made the basis of fresh demands, and that these 
would not block and hinder legislation both in the Local Parliament 
and in the Imperial Parliament even to a worse extent than the Irish 
demand for Home Rule does now ? That it is impossible to deal in 
a satisfactory way with these points is not asserted, but Mr. Ileid does 
not touch upon them in the able paper with which we are dealing. 

The difficulties hitherto pointed out are a priori difficulties, which 
would have to be faced in settling any scheme for Home Rule as 
between any two countries occupying the relative positions of England 
and Ireland. But Ireland presents many difficulties which are 
peculiar to herself, and call for special treatment. Let only d few of 
the more prominent of these be pointed out, and let Mr. Reid say how 
he would propose to deal with them, without the possibility of injustice 
to any one. 

To begin with, Mr. Reid starts with the admission that, however it 
might be concealed and wrapped up, any Parliament established in 
Ireland would in reality be a subordinate Parliament, constitutionally 
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Subject (although the Imperial Parliament might never exercise its 
authority) to the control of the Imperial Parliament. Bat is he sure 
that the representatives of Ireland would accept this ? They have 
for years protested that they will, as they phrase it, be content with 
nothing less than an “independent Parliament/’ as opposed to a 

mere vestry/’ 

Then, again, the question of Ulster naturally rises to the mind, as 
raising the best known, and the most formidable, of those special diffi* 
culties above referred to. Ulster is in trade, in religion, and in every 
other distinguishing characteristic, essentially different from the rest of 
Ireland. Nor is the difference to be wondered at. The inhabitants 
of the North of Ireland are in truth of Scotch descent, while the 
remainder of the country is populated by a different race, who are 
what we may call u native Irish/’ Yet Mr. Reid's paper assumes 
that there is but one Nationality in Ireland. This is ethnologically 
and historically incorrect. Ireland, in truth, never was at any time 
one kingdom, and never was united. Is it proposed, for the first 
time in history, to make Ireland one kingdom, and treat it as, what it 
never has been, a united country ? At all events, the people of Ulster 
object to such a plan. If they persist in their objection, how is their 
obedience to be secured ? Granted that their objection is purely senti- 
mental, the case is not altered by this fact. .For, speaking roundly, 
thirty-five millions of people in Great Britain, and two millions 
of people in Ireland — in all thirty-seven millions — are, as a whole, con- 
tent with the Union as it now exists. As against these, only a 
miserable minority out of about three millions of people are clamouring 
for its abolition. Gladstonian Liberals have long been teaching us 
that it is wrong, even where a Union already exists, for the thirty- 
seven millions to “ coerce ” the three millions to submit to share a 
common Government. How then can we, if for this reason Home 
Rule be granted, consistently either allow the people of Ireland to 
“ coerce ” the reluctant minority in Ulster to submit to a common 
Government, or, still less, how can we do so ourselves ? That the 
Irish would have no scruples about “ coercing ” the minority can 
hardly be denied. Some years ago, indeed, the present writer heard 
the late Mr. Parnell, in his place in Parliament, when complaint was 
made of the lawlessness of County Clare, use the existence of such a 
state of things as an argument for granting Ireland Home Rule, 
actually adding, “ and we shall know what to do with Clare.” How 
can Radicals, who are ever blaming Unionists for a resort to alleged 
“ coercion,” commit the power of employing it to an Irish majority ? 

But the difficulty does not begin and end with Ulster. Protestants 
are scattered up and down the whole of Ireland, but the Roman 
Catholics undoubtedly constitute the great majority in that country. 
How iB it proposed to secure their religious freedom to the Protestant 
majority ? The tendency of Liberal thought in England’for many 
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years past has been to promote religious equality on all sides. How 
then can we, consistently with this, place it in the power of the nume- 
rically predominant faction to set up an Established Church (the 
Roman Catholic), and to oblige their* “ non-conforming w (i.e. 9 Pro- 
testant) neighbours, to submit to taxation for its support,? If we 
effectually deprive it of any such powers, how is the suggested Home 
Rule Parliament really an independent one ? 

The land question presents another difficulty. The Bill of 1886 
proposed to deprive the Irish Parliament of the power of dealing 
with this. Again, how is such a provision consistent with the inde- 
pendence (even as regards purely local matters) of the suggested 
National Parliament ? On the other hand, are the owners of land 
now to be thrown to the wolves, and is it to be thrown to the wolves, 
and is it to be regarded as a matter not of Imperial, but of merely 
looal, concern, that in one part of the Empire there is no security for 
property, and that it is no part of the business of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to provide against its universal confiscation whenever the local 
majority will this ? 

The appointments of the judges and the control of the police 
present somewhat analogous difficulties. Surely these two matters are 
in themselves essentially local matters. Yet is Great Britain prepared 
(contrary to honour, and to all her own best traditions) to betray her 
servants into the hands of those against whom she has employed them 
to fight ? 

If Great Britain be ready to grant Home Rule, it is clear that 
the only honourable way for her out of the three last-named diffi- 
culties, which are closely connected, is, as to the land questior, 
to (as indeed was practically proposed in 1886) buy up the 
•land, and present it to the Irish local Parliament ; and as to the 
existing judges, and members of the Irish police force, to pension 
them off. But is she. for the sake of inaugurating Mr. Reid’s scheme 
of Home Rule, financially prepared to undertake the enormous expense 
{necessitating a heavy burden on the taxpayer) which such a course 
would involve, or to make the vast concessions which its adoption 
would entail morally ? 

The above objections are not put forward in any captious spirit, or 
merely for the sake of hostility to Mr. Reid's scheme. But the writer, 
assuming, as he unreservedly does, that some settlement of the Home 
Rule question is, if practicable, imperatively demanded by wise 
statesmanship, and that the present is an extremely opportune 
moment for its discussion and settlement, has, after much thought, 
been reluctantly driven to the unwilling conclusion (a conclusion, 
however, which calm discussion of details may possibly alter) that the 
scheme which Mr. Reid puts forward is beset with obstacles so many 
and so formidable os to render its adoption in practice impossible. 

G. Pot-Lewis. 
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4i A MONG the Greeks [says Socrates in the Protagoras] philosophy has 
flourished longest, and is still most ‘abundant, at Crete and Lace- 
daemon ; and there there are more teachers of philosophy than anywhere 
else in the world. Hut the Lacedemonians deny this, and pretend to be 
unlearned -people, lest it should become manifest that it is through philosophy 
they are supreme in Greece ; that they may be thought to owe (their supre- 
macy to lighting and manly spirit, for they think that if the means of their 
superiority were made known all the Greeks would priicti.se this. But now, 
by keeping it ft secret, they have succeeded in misleading the Laconisers in 
the various cities of Greece, and in imitation of them those people buffet 
themselves, and practise gymnastics, and put on boxing-gloves, and wear 
short cloaks, as if it were by such things that the Lacedaemonians beat the 
Greeks. But the Lm*edamjonians, when they wish to have intercourse with 
their philosophers without reserve, and are weary of going to them by 
stealth, make legal proclamation that those Laconisers should depart, with 
any other aliens who may be sojourning among them, and thereupon betake 
themselves to their sophists unobserved by strangers. And you may know 
that what I say is true, and that the Lacedaemonians are better instructed 
than all other people in philosophy and the art of discussion in this way. 
If any one will converse with even the most insignificant of the Lacede- 
monians, he may find him indeed in the greater part of what he says 
seemingly but a poor creature ; but then at some chance point in the con- 
versation he will throw in some brief compact saying worthy of remark, like 
a clever archer, sj that his interlocutor shall seem no better than a child. 
Of this fact some both of those now living and of the ancients have been 
aware, and that to Laconise consists in the study of philosophy, far rather 
than in the pursuit of gymnastic, for they saw that to utter such sayings as 
those was only possible for a perfectly educated man.” 

Of course there is something in that of the romance to which the 
genius of Plato readily inclined him ; something also of the Platonic 
humour or irony, which suggests for example to Meno, so anxious 
to be instructed in the theory of virtue, that the philosophic temper 
must be deported from Attica, its natural home, to Thessaly— to the 
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rude northern capital whence that ingenuous youth was freshly arrived. 
Partly romantic, partly hi^porons, in his Laconism, Plato is, however, 
quite serious in locating a certain spirit at Lacedaemon of which his 
own ideal Republic would have been the completer development ; while 
the picture he draws of it presents many a detail taken straight from 
Lacedtemon as it really was, as if by an admiring, visitor who had in 
person paced the streets of the Dorian metropolis it was so difficult 
for any alien to enter. What was actually known of that stem 
place, of the Lacedaemonians at home, at school, had charmed into 
fancies about it other philosophic theorists, Xenophon for instance, 
who had little or nothing of romantic tendency about them. 

And there was another sort of romancing also, quite opposite to this 
of Plato, concerning the hard ways among themselves of those Lacedae- 
monians who were so invincible in the field, “ The Lacedaemonians,” 
says Pausanias, “ appear to have admired least of all people poetry 
and the praise which it bestows.” “ At Lacedaemon there is more 
philosophy than anywhere else in the world ” is what Plato, or the 
Platonic Socrates, had said. Yet on the contrary there were some 
who alleged that true Lacedaemonians — Lacedaemonian nobles — for 
their protection against the " effeminacies ” of culture, were denied all 
knowledge of reading and writing. But then we know that written 
books are properly a mere assistant, sometimes, as Plato himself 
suggests, a treacherous assistant, to memory; those conservative 
Lacedaemonians being, sp to speak, the people of memory pre- 
eminently, and very appropriately, for, whether or not they were 
taught to read and write, they were acknowledged adepts in the 
Pythagorean philosophy, a philosophy which attributes to memory so 
preponderating a function in the mental life. “ Writing,” says K. O. 
Muller in his laborious, yet, in spite of its air of coldness, passably 
romantic work on The Dorians — an author whose quiet enthusiasm 
for hiS subject resulted in a patient scholarship which well befits it : 
“ Writing,” he says, “ was not essential in a nation where laws, 
hymns and the praises of illustrious men — that is, jurisprudence and 
history — were taught in their schools of music.” Music which, as we 
know, is or ought to be, according to those Pythagorean doctrines, 
itself the essence of all things, was everywhere in the perfect city of 
Plato.; and among the Lacedaemonians also, who may be thought to 
have come within measurable distance of that perfect city, though 
with no conscious theories about it, music (fiovouu'i), in the larger 
sense of the word, was everywhere, not to alleviate only but actually 
to promote and inform, to be the very substance of their so strenuous 
and taxing habit of life. What was this “ music,” this service or 
culture of the Muses, this harmony, partly moral, doubtless, but also 
throughout a matter of elaborate movement of the voice, of musical 
instruments, of all beside that could in any way be associated to such 
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things — -this music , 1 for the maintenance, the perpetual sense of which 
those vigorous souls were ready to s&cr&ee so many opportunities, 
privileges, enjoyments of a different sort, so much of their ease, , of 
themselves,, of one another ? 

Platonism is a highly conscious reassertion of one of the two ooa^ 
atituent elements in the Hellenic genius, of the spirit of the highlands 
namely in which the early Dorian forefathers of the Lacedaemonian 
people had secreted* their peculiar disposition, in contrast with the 
mobile, the marine and fluid temper of the littoral Ionian people. 
The Republic of Plato is an embodiment of that Platonic reassertion 
or preference, of Platonism, as the principle of a society, ideal enough 
indeed, yet in various degrees practicable. It is not understood by 
Plato to be an erection de novo , and therefore only on paper. Its 
foundations might be laid in certain measurable changes to be enforced 
in the old schools, in a certain reformed music which must be taught 
there, and would float thence into the existing homes of Greece, under 
the shadow of its old temples, the sanction of its old religion, its old 
memories, the old names of things. Given the central idea, with its 
essentially renovating power, the wellworn elements of society as if 
is would rebuild themselves, and a new colour come gradually over 
all things as the proper expression of a certain neVr mind in them. 

And in fact such embodiments of the specially Hellenic element in 
Hellenism, compacted in the natural course of political development, 
there had been in a less ideal form in those many Dorian constitutions 
to which Aristotle refers. To Lacediemon in The Republic itself, 
admiring allusions abound, covert, yet bold enough, if we remember 
the existing rivalry between Athens and her neighbour ; and it becomes 
therefore a help in the study of Plato’s political ideal to approach as 
near as we may to that earlier actual embodiment of itB principles, 
which is also very interesting in itself. The Platonic city of the 
perfect would not have been cut clear away from the old roots of 
national life : would have had many links with the beautiful and 
venerable Greek cities of past and present. The ideal, poetic or 
romantic as it might seem, would but have begun where they had left off, 
where Lacedaemon, in particular, had left off. Let us then, by way 
of realising the better the physiognomy of Plato’s theoretic building, 
suppose some contemporary student of The Republic , a pupil, say! in 
the Athenian Academy, determined to gaze on the actual face of wha£ 
has so strong a family likeness to it. Stimulated by his master's un- 
concealed Laconism, his approval of contemporary Lacedaemon, he 
is at the pains to journey thither, and make personal inspection of a 
place, in Plato’s general commendations of which he may suspect 
some humour or irony, but which has unmistakably lent many a 
detail to his ideal Republic, on paper, or in thought. 

He would have found it, this youthful Anacharsis, hard to get there, 

VOL. LXL So 
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partly through the nature ofithe country; in part because the people of, 
Lacedaemon (it was a points, pf system with them, iis we saw) were 
suspicious of foreigners. Romantic dealers in political theory at 
Athens were safe in saying pretty much what they pleased about ita 
domestic doings. Still, not so far away, made, not in idea and by the*, 
movements of an abstract argument, the mere strokes of a philosophic; 
pen, but solidified by constancy of character, fortified anew on emer- 
gency by heroic deeds, for itself, for the whole of Greece, though with 
such persistent hold throughout on an idea, or system of ideas, that it* 
might seem actually to have come ready-made from the mind of some 
half- divine Lycurgus, or through him from Apollo himself, creator Of 
that music of which it was an example : — there, in the hidden valley 
of the Eurotas, it was to be found, as a visible centre of actual human 
life, the place which was alleged to have come, harsh paradox as it might 
sound to Athenian ears, within measurable distance of civic perfection, 
of the political and social ideal. 

Our youthful Academic adventurer then, making his way along 
those difficult roads, between the ridges of the Eastern Arcadian 
Mountains, and emerging at last into hollow Laconia, would have 
found himself in a country carefully made the most of by the labour 
of serfs ; a land of ^slavery, far more relentlessly organised according 
to law than anywhere else in Greece, where, in truth, for the most 
part slavery was a kind of accident. But whatever rigours these 
slaves of Laconia were otherwise subjected to, they enjoyed certainly 
that kind of well-being which does come of organisation, from the 
order and regularity of system, living under central military authority, 
and bound themselves to military service ; to furnish (as under later 
feudal institutions) so many efficient men-at-arms on demand, and. 
maintain themselves in readiness for war as they laboured in those 
distantly-scattered farms, seldom visited by their true masters from 
Lacedaemon, whither year by year they sent in kind their heavy 
tribute of oil, barley and wine. The very genius of conservatism 
here enthroned, secured, we may be sure, to this old-fashioned 
country life something of the personal dignity, of the enjoyments 
also natural to it; somewhat livelier religious feasts, for example, 
than their lords allowed themselves. Stray echoes of their boisterous 
plebeian mirth on such occasions have reached us in Greek literature. 

^ But if the traveller had penetrated a little more closely he would 
have been told certain startling stories, with at least a basis of truth 
in them, even as regards the age of Plato. These slaves were Cheeks, : 
no rude Scythians, nor crouching, decrepit Asiatics, like ordinary 
prisoners of war, the sort of slaves yon could buy, but genuine 
Greeks, speaking their native tongue, if with less of muscular 
tension and energy, yet probably with pleasanter voice and accent 
than their essentially highland masters. Physically they throve, under 
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, something of the same discipline which had made Siose masters the 
masters also of all , Greece. , They saw jjhem now and them— their 
younger lords, brought, under strict tutelage, on those lon^ hunting 
expeditions ; one of their so rare enjoyments, prescribed fotfcheirt/as 
was 1 believed, by the founder of their polity, Sut sometimes 
{here was the report which made one shudder even in broad dajr> 
light, in those seemingly reposeful places) sometimes those young 
nobles of Lacedaemon reached them on a different kind of 
* pursuit : came by night, secretly, though by no means conbrarily 
to the laws of ,a state, crafty as it was determined, to murder 
them at home, or a certain moiety of them ; one here or there 
perhaps who, with good Achaean blood in his veins, and under 
a wholesome mode of life, was grown too tall, or too handsome, or too 
f fruitful a father, to feel quite like a slave. Under a sort of slavery 
that makes him strong and beautiful, where personal beauty was so 
greatly prized, his masters are in fact jealous of him. 

But masters thus hard to others, these Lacedemonians, as we know, 
were the reverse of indulgent to themselves. While, as matter of theory, 
power and privilege belonged exclusively to the old, to the seniors, 
oi yepovTts, Vf ytpovala — ruling by a council wherein no question 
might be discussed, one might only deliver ope’s Aye ! or No ! 
Lacedaemon was in truth before all things an organised place of 
discipline, an organised opportunity also, for youth, for the sort of 
youth that knew how to command by serving — a constant exhibition 
of youthful courage, youthful self-resp&ct, yet above all of true 
youthful docility ; youth thus committing itself absolutely, soul and 
body, to a corporate sentiment in its very Bports. There was a 
third sort of regulation visits the lads of Lacedaemon were driven 
to pay to those country places, the vales, the uplands, when, to brace 
youthful stomachs and develope resource they came at stated intervals 
as a kind of mendicants or thieves, feet and head uncovered through 
frost and heat, to steal their sustenance, under penalties if detected 
i( a survival,” anthropologists would doubtless prove, pointing out 
collateral illustrations of the same, from a world of purely animal 
courage and keenness. Whips and rods used in a kind of monitorial' 

* system by themselves had a great part in the education of these 
young aristocrats ; and, as pain surely must do, pain not of bodily- 
disease or wretched accidents, but as it were by dignified rules of art,, 
seem to have refined them, to have made them observant of the 
minutest direction in those musical exercises, wherein eye and ear 
and voice and foot all alike combined. There could be nothing 
mipaXuirofuvov, as Plato says, no “ over-sights,” here. No ! every 
one, at every moment, quite at his best ; and, observe especially ! 
with no superfluities ; seeing that when we have to do with music of 
any kind, with matters of art, in stone, in words, in the actions of 
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life, all superfluities are in vfery truth “ superfluities of naughtiness,” 
such as annihilate music* ** :v 

The country through which^our young traveller from his lnyer 
school of Athens seeks his way to Lacedaemon, this land of a noble ; 
Slavery, so peacefully occupied but for those irregular nocturnal 
terrors, was* perhaps the loveliest in Greece, with that peculiarly blent 
loveliness, in whioh, as at Florence, the expression of a luxurious low* 
land is duly checked by the severity of its mountain barriers. It, was 
a type of the Dorian purpose in life — sternness, like sea-water in- 
fused into wine, overtaking a matter naturally rich, at the moment 
when fulness may lose its savour and expression. Amid the corn and 
oleanders — com “so tall, close, and luxuriant,” as the modem 
traveller there still finds — it was visible at last, Lacedaemon, KoiXfi 
SirapTri, “ hollow Sparta,” under the sheltering walls of Taygetus, the 
broken and rugged forms of which were attributed to earthquake, but 
without proper walls of its owu. In that natural fastness, or trap, 
or falcon’s nest, it had no need of them, the falcon of the land, with 
, the hamlets, Tro\l\via , a hundred and more, dispersed over it, in 
jealously enforced seclusion from one. another. 

From the first he notes “ the antiquated appearance ” of Lacedaemon, 
by no means a “growing” place, always rebuilding, remodelling, 
itself, after the newest fashion, with shapeless suburbs stretching 
further and further on every side of it grown too large perhaps, as 
Plato threatens, to be a body< a corporate unity, at all : not that, but 
still, and to the last, itself only a great village, a solemn, ancient, 
mountain village. Even here of course there had been . movement, 
some sort of progress, if so it is to be called^ linking limb to limb ; 
but long ago. Originally a union after the manner of early Borne of 
perhaps three or four neighbouring villages which had never lost their 
physiognomy, like Borne it occupied a group of irregular heights, 
the- outermost roots of Taygetus, on the bank of a river or mountain 
torrent, impetuous enough in winter, a series of wide shallows and 
deep pools in the biassing summer. It was every day however, all the 
year round, that Lacedaemonian youth plunged itself in the Eurotas. 
Hence, from this circumstance of the union there of originally dis- 
parate parts, the picturesque and expressive irregularity, had they 
had time to think it such, of the “ city ” properly so termed, the one 
open place or street, High Street, or Cor so — Aphetais by name, lined, 
irregularly again, with various religious and other monuments. It 
radiated on all sides into a mazy coil, an ambush, of narrow crooked 
lanes, up and down, in which attack and defence would necessarily be 
a matter of hand-to-hand fighting. In the outskirts Jay the citizens’ 
houses, roomier far than those of Athens, with spacious, walled courts, 
almost in the oountry. Here, in contrast to the homes of Athens, the 
legitimate wife had a real dignity, the unmarried women a singular 
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•freedom/ Tfoere were uo door-knbckersl you shouted at , the outer 
gate to be let in. Between the high wdfls Janes passed into country 

* roads, sacred ways to ancient sapo-sanct , localities* Tberapnsp, 
Amyo lee, on this side or that, under the shade of mighty plane-tree* 

Plato, as the reader may remember, gives a hint that, like all other 
visible things, the very trees — how they grow — exercise an aesthetic 
influence on character. The diligent legislator therefore would have 
his preferences, even in this matter of the trees under which the 
citizens of the perfect city might sit down to rest. What trees ? you 
wonder. The olive? the laurel, as if wrought in grandiose metid r ? 
the cypress ? that came to a wonderful height in Dorian Crete ; the 
oak? we think it very expressive of strenuous national character* 
Well, certainly the plane-tree for one, characteristic tree of Lace- 
daemon then and now; a very trauquil and tranquillising object 
spreading its level or gravely carved masses on the air, as regally as 
the tree of Lebanon itself. A vast grove of such was the distinguish- 
ing mark of Lacedaemon in any distant view of it ; that, and, as at 
Athens, a colossal imago, older than the days of Pheidias ; the Demos 
o^ Lacedaemon, it would seem, towering visibly above the people it 
protected. Below those mighty trees, on an island in their national 
river, were the “ playing-fields,'* where Lacedemonian youth after 
sacrifice in the Ephcbcnm delighted others rather than itself (no 
“ shirking” was allowed) with a eort of football, under rigorous self- 
imposed rules — tearing, biting — a sport, ^rougher even than 'our own, 
et mfmc Ms dangcvcux , as our Attic neighbours, the French, say of 
the English game. 

They were orderly enough perforce, the boys, the young men, 
within the city — seen, but not heard, except under regulation^, when 
they made the best music in the world. Our visitor from Athens 
when he saw those youthful soldiers, or military students, as Xenophon 
in his pretty treatise on the polity of Lacedaemon describes, walking 
with downcast eyes, their hands meekly hidden in their cloaks, might 
have thought them young monks, had he known of such. 

A little mountain towD, however ambitions, however successful in 
its ambition, would hardly be expected to compete with Athens/or 
Corinth, itself a Dorian state, in art-production, yet had not only its 
characteristic preferences in this matter, in plastic and literary art, but 
had also many venerable and beautiful buildings to show. The 
Athenian visitor, who is standing now in the central space of 
Lacedaemon, notes here, as being a trait also of the “ perfect city ” 
of academic theory, that precisely because these people find them- 
selves very susceptible to the influences of form, and colour, end 
sound, to external aesthetic influence, but have withal a special 
purpose, a certain strongly-conceived disciplinary or ethic ideal, a 
peculiar humour therefore prevails among them, a self-denying humour, 
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in regard to these things. ^Those a&cientPeltipi# j«^cefl f lrom whom 
the hereditary hinge of historic Laoedbtnon, come back fiom exile 
into their old home, claim I! be descended, had had their palaces 
with a certain Homeric, Asiatic splendour^ of wrought metal and the 
like; considerable relics of which still remained, but as public or 
sacred property now. At the time when Plato’s scholar stands 
before them, the houses of these latter historic kings — two kings, a& 
the) reader will remember, always reigning together, in some not quite 
clearly evolved differentiation of the temporal and spiritual functions*-* 
were plain enough: the royal doors, when beggar or courtier 
approached them, no daintier than Lycurgus had prescribed for all 
true Lacedaemonian citizens ; rude, strange things to look at, fashioned 
only, like the ceilings within, with axe and saw, of old mountain oak 
or pine from those great Taygetan forests, whence came also the 
abnndant iron, which this stern people of iron and steel had super* 
induced on that earlier dreamy age of silver and gold ; of steel, how- 
ever, admirably tempered and wrought in its application to military 
use, and much sought after throughout Greece. 

Layer upon layer, the relics of those earlier generations, a whole 
succession of remarkable races, lay beneath the strenuous foot- 
steps of the present occupants, as there was old poetic legend in the 
depths of their seemingly so practical or prosaic souls. Nor beneath their 
feet only : the relics of their worship, their sanctuaries, their tombs, 
their very houses, were part* of the scenery of actual life. Our young 
Platonic visitor from Athens, climbing through those narrow winding 
lanes, and standing at length on the open platform of the Aphetais, 
finds himself surrounded by treasures, modest treasures, of ancient archi- 
tecture, dotted irregularly here and there about him, as if with conscious 
design upon picturesque effect, such irregularities sometimes carrying in 
them the secret of expression, an accent. Old Aleman for one 
had been alive to the poetic opportunities of the place ; boasts that he 
belongs to Lacedaemon, “ abounding in sacred tripods ; ” that it was 
here the Heliconian Muses had revealed themselves to him. If the 
private abodes even of royalty were rude it was only that the splendour 
of places dedicated to religion and the state might the more abound. 
Most splendid; of them all, the Stoa Paikilc , a cloister or portico with 
painted walls, to which the spoils of the Persian war had been 
devoted, ranged its pillars of white marble on one side of the central 
space ; on the other, connecting those high memories with the task of 
the living, lay the Choros y where, at the Ghfmnopmdia } the Spartan youth 
danced in honour of Apollo. 

Scattered up and down among the monuments of victory in battle 
were the hcroa, tombs or chapels of the heroes who had purchased it 
with their blood— -Pausanias, Leonidas, brought home from Thermopylae 
forty yeafij after his death. “A pillar too,” says Pausanias, “is erected 
here, on which the paternal names are inscribed of those who at Ther- 
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1 mopylse imstaiimdtiie attack of the Medes/ Here in trut|i all deities put 

a partial habit— -Aphrodite, the Muses^ Eros himself Athene Ohal- 
„ cicequs, Athene of the Brazen House, a*i antique temple towering above 
the rest, built from the spoils of some victory long since forgotten* The 
name of the artist who made the image of the tutelary goddess was 
remembered in the annals of early Greek art, Gitiades, a native of 
Lacedaemon. He had composed a hymn also in her praise. Could 
we have seen the pilace he had restored rather than constructed, with < 
its covering of mythological reliefs in brass or bronze, perhaps 
Homer’s descriptions of a seemingly impossible sort of metallic 
architecture wonld have been less taxing to his reader’s imagination. 
Those who in other places had lost their tastes amid the facile 
splendours of a later day, might here go to school again. 

Throughout Grgece, in fact, it was the Doric style came to prevail 
ns the religious or hieratic manner, never to be surpassed for that 
purpose, as the Gothic style seems likely to do with us. Though it is not 
exclusively the invention of Doric men, yet, says Mtiller, “ the Dorian 
character created the Dorian architecture,” and he notes in it, 
especially, the severity of the perfectly straight, smartly tapering 
line of its column ; the bold projection of the capital; the alterna- 
tion there of long unornamented plain surfaces'with narrower bands 
of decorated work ; the profound shadows ; the expression of security, 
of harmony, infused throughout ; the magnificent pediment crowning 
the whole, like the cornice of mountain wall, beyond, around, and 
above it. Standing there in the Aphetais, amid these venerable 
works of art, the visitor could not forget the natural architecture about 
Mm. As the Dorian genius had differentiated* itself from the common 
Hellenic type in the heart of the mountains of EpiruB, so here at 
last, in its final and most characteristic home, it was still surrounded 
by them : — otppva re Kai KoiXatvtrcu. 

We know, some of us, what such mountain neighbourhood means. 
The wholesome vigour, the clearness and purity they maintain in 
matters such as air, light, water ; how their presence multiplies the 
contrasts, the element of light and shadow, in things ; the untouched 
perfection of the minuter ornament, flower or crystal, they permit 
-one sparingly; their reproachful aloofness, though so close to us, 
keeping sensitive minds at least in a sort of moral alliance with their 
remoter solitudes. “The whole life of the Lacedemonian com- 
munity/’ says Muller, “ had a secluded, impenetrable, and secret 
character.” You couldn’t really know it unless you were of it. 

A system which conceived the whole of life as matter of attention, 
patience, a fidelity to detail, like that of good soldiers and musicians, 
could not but tell also on the merest Handicrafts, constituting them 
in the fullest sense a craft* If the money of Sparta was, or had 
recently been, of cumbrous iron, that was because its ^trade had a 
sufficient variety of stock to be mainly by barter, and we may suppose 
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the market (into which, likdour own academic youth a$ Oxford, young* 
Spartans were forbidden to feo) full enough of businesar— many a busy 
workshop in those winding laj^es* The lower arts certainly no trap 
Spartan might practise ; but even Helots, artisan Helots, would have, 
more than was usual elsewhere of that* sharpened intelligence and the J 
disciplined hand in such labour, which really dignify those who follow 
it. In Athens itself certain Laqedmmonian commodities were,. much 
in demand, things of military service or for everywday use, turned out * 
with flawless adaptation to their purpose. 

The Helots, then, to whom this business exclusively belonged, a 
race of slaves, distinguishable however from the slaves or serfs who 
tilled the land, handing on their mastery in those matters in a kind 
of guild, father to son, through old-established families Of flute- 
players, wine-mixers, bakers, and the like, thus left their hereditary 
lords, the Gens Fleur-de-lisds (to * borrow an expression from French 
feudalism) in unbroken leisure, to perfect themselves for the proper- 
functions of gentlemen — leisure, in the two senses of the word, 

which in truth involve one another — their whole time free, to be told 
out in austere schools. Long easeful nights, with more than enough 
to eat and drink, the “ illiberal ” pleasures of appetite; as Aristotle 
and Plato agree in thinking them, are of course the appropriate reward 
or remedy of those who work painfully with their hands, and seem to 
have been freely conceded to those Helots, who by concession of the 
State, from first to last their legal owner, were in domestic service, 
and sometimes much petted in the house, though by no means fully 
conceded to the “ golden youth ” of Lacedaemon — youth of gold, or 
gilded steel. The traditional Helot, drunk perforce to disgust his 
young master with the coarseness of vice, is probably a fable ; and 
there are other stories full of a touching spirit of natural service, of 
submissiveness, of an instinctively loyal admiration for the brilliant 
qualities of one trained perhaps to despise him, by which the servitor 
must have become, in his measure, actually a sharer in them. Just 
here, for once, we see that slavish yOo c, the servile range of sentiment*, 
which ought to accomplany the condition of slavery, if it be indeed, 
as Aristotle supposes, one of the natural relationships between man and 
man, idealised, or aesthetically right, pleasant and proper; the tkpvrrh 
or “ be3t possib|e condition ” of the young servitor as such, including 
a sort of bodily worship, and a willingness to share the keen discipline-, 
which had developed the so attractive gallantry of his youthful lords. 

A great wave, successive waves, of invasion, sufficiently remote to* 
have lost already all historic truth of detail, had left them — these 
Helots and the Periocci, in the country round about — thus to serve 
among their own kinsmen, though so close to them in lineage, so* 
much on a level with their masters in essential physical qualities that 
to the last they could never be entirely subdued in spirit. Patient 
modern rdtearch, following the track of a deep-rooted national tear- 
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flitkm railed in the mythological figment! which centra in what is 
called t' lfce Return of the HeracKdae,” repeals those northern immi- 
grants or invaders, at various points on their way, dominant all along 
it, from a Certain deep vale in the - heart of the mountains of Rpirus 
southwards, gradually through zone after zone of more temperate'" 
lowland, to reach their perfection, highlanders from first to last, in 
this mountain u hollow ” of Lacedaemon. They claim supremacy, not 
as Dorian invaders, hht as kinsmen of the old Achaean princes of the 
land; yet it was to the fact of conquest, to the necessity of main* 
taming a position so strained, like that, as Aristotle expressly pointed 
out, of a beleaguered encampment in*an enemy’s territory, that the 
singular institutions of Lacedaemon, the half-military, half-monastic 
spirit which prevailed in this so gravely beautiful place, had been 
originally due. But observe ! — Its moral and political system, in 
which that slavery was so significant a factor, its discipline, its aesthetic 
and other scruples, its peculiar moral vOoc, having long before our 
Platonic student comes thither attained its original and proper ends, 
survived, there is the point, survived as an end in itself, as a matter 
of centiment, of public and perhaps still more of personal pride, 
though of the finer, the very finest sort, in one word as an ideal . 
Pericles, as you remember, in his famous vindication of the Athenian 
system, makes his hearers understand that the ends of the Lacedeo- 
monian people might have been attained with less self-sacrifice than 
theirs. But still, there it remained, r/ Au/otjctr-— the genuine 

Laconism of the Lacedaemonians themselves, their traditional concep- 
tion of life, with its earnestness, its precision and strength, its loyalty 
to its own type, its impassioned completeness ; a spectacle, aestheti- 
cally, at least, very interesting, like some perfect instrument shaping 
to what they visibly were, the most beautiful of all people, in Greece, 
in the world. 

“ Bodily exercise,’’ gymnastic, of coarse, does not always and . 
necessarily effect the like of that. A certain perfectly preserved 
old Roman mosaic pavement in the Lateran Museum, presents 
a terribly fresh picture of the results of another sort of “training,” 
the monstrous development by a cruel art, by exercise, of this or that 
muscle, changing boy or man into a merely mechanic instrument with 
which his breeders might make money by amusing the Roman people. 
Victor Hugo’s odious dream of Uhommt qui rit, must have had some- 
thing of a prototype ambng those old Roman gladiators. The Lace- 
daemonians, says Xenophon on the other hand, opolw c, «7ro rt rutv 
<TKe\un> Kat Into ^Hptov Kat arro rpa^r/Xov yupva^ovrat. Here too, that 
is to say, they aimed at, they found, proportion, Pythagorean sym«- 
mefcry or music, and bold as they could be in their exercises (it was 
a Lacedaemonian who, at Olympia, for the first time threw aside the 
heavy girdle and ran naked to the goal) forbade all that w$s likely 
to disfigure the body. Though we must not suppose all ties of 
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nature rent asunder, nor all connection between parents and children 
in those genial, retired houses at an end in very early life, 
it was yet a strictly public education which began early with 
them, and with a very clearly defined programme, coimervative of 
ancient traditional and unwritten rules, an aristodratic education for 
the few; the liberals — “ liberals,” as we may say, in that the proper 
sense Of the word ; it made them in very deed the lords, the, masters 
of those they were meant by-and-by to rule f masters of their very 
souls, of their imagination, enforcing on th,em an ideal by a sort of 
spiritual authority, thus backing, or backed by, a very effective organ- 
isation of “ the power of the sword.” In speaking of Lacedmmon, 
you see, it comes naturally to speak out of proportion, it might seem, 
of its youth and the education of its youth. But in fact if you 
enter into the spirit of Lacedaemonian youth, you may conceive 
Lacedaemonian manhood for yourselves; you see already what the 
boy, the youth, so late in obtaining his majority, in becoming a man, 
came to be in the action of life, and on the battle-field. “ In a 
Doric state,” says Muller, “ education was, on the whole, a matter of 
more importance than government.” 

A young Lacedaemonian then of the privileged class left his 
home, his tender nurses in those large, quiet old suburban 
houses early, for a public school, a schooling all the stricter as 
years went on, to be followed, even so, by a peculiar kind .of 
barrack-life, the temper* of which, a sort of military monasticism, 
(it must be repeated) would beset him to the end. Though in the 
gymnasium of Lacedaemonia no idle bystanders, no — well ! Platonic 
loungers after truth or what not — were permitted, yet we are told, 
neither there nor in Sparba generally, neither there nor anywhere else, 
were the boys permitted to be alone. If a certain love of reserve, of se- 
clusion characterised the Spartan citizen as such, that, perhaps, was the 
cicatrice of that early wrench from a soft home into the imperative, 
inevitable gaze of his fellows, broad, searching, minute, iris regret for, 
his desire to regain, moral and mental even more than physical ease. 
And his education continued late ; he could seldom think of marriage 
till the age of thirty. Ethically it aimed at the reality, aesthetically 
at the expression, of reserved power, and set its subject early on the 
thought of his personal dignity, of self-command, in the artistic way, 
of a good musician, a good soldier. It is noted that “ the general 
accent of the Doric dialect has itself the character not of question or 
entreaty, but of command or dictation ” The placet of deference, of 
obedience, was large in the education of Lacedaemonian youth ; and 
they never complained. It involved however for the most part, as 
with ourselves, the government of youth by itself ; an implicit subordi- 
nation of the younger to the older, in many degrees. Quite early in. 
life, at school, they found that superiors and inferiors, ojnoioi and 
virofuiovts, there really were; and their education proceeded with 
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systematic boldness on that feet. 'Eipijv, ptXXtfpm toStfov c 
and the like— ‘Words, titles, which indicate an unflinching elabora- 
tionof the attitudes of youthful subordination and ccmnaand, 
with responsibility — remain as a part of what we might call their 
4t public-school slang.!’ They ate together “ in their divisions ** 
— ^iyeXat — on much the same fare every day at a sort of messes ; 
not reclined; like Ionians or Asiatics, but like heroes, the princely 
males nr Homer, sifting upright on their wooden benches; were 
4 ‘inspected” frequently, and, by free use of vivd voce examina- 
tion “ became adepts in presence of mind,” in mental readiness and 
vigour, in the brief mode of speech Plato commends, which took and 
has kept its name from them ; no warm baths allowed ; a daily plunge 
in their river required. Yes ! the beauty of these most beautiful of 
all people was a male beauty, far remote from feminine tenderness, 
had the expression of a certain asetisis in it, was like unsweetened 
wine. In comparison with it beauty of another type might seem to 
be wanting in edge or accent. 

And they could be silent. Of the positive uses of the negation 
of speech, like genuine scholars of Pythagoras, the Lacedaemonians 
were well aware, gaining strength and intensity bj repression. Long 
spaces of enforced silence had doubtless something to do with that 
expressive brevity of utterance which could be also, when they 
cared, so inexpressive of what their intentions really were ; something 
to do with the habit of mind to which feuch speaking would come 
naturally. In contrast with the ceaseless prattle of Athens, Lacedae- 
monian assemblies lasted as short a time as possible, all standing. 
A Lacedas monian ambassador being asked in whose name he was 
come, replies : “ In the name of the State, if I succeed ; if I fail, in 
my own.” What they lost in extension they gained in depth. 

Had our traveller been tempted to ask a young Lacedaemonian to 
return his visit at Athens, permission would have been refused him. He 
belonged to a community bent above all things on keeping indelibly 
its own proper colour. Its more strictly mental education centred, in 
fact, in a faithful training of the memory, again in the spirit of 
Pythagoras, in regard to what seemed best worth remembering. 
Hard and practical as Lacedaemonians might seem, they lived never- 
theless very much by imagination; and to train the memory, to 
pre-occupy their minds with the past, as in our own classic or historic 
culture of youth, was in reality to develop© a vigorous imagination. 
In music, /u© umicu* as they conceived it, there would be no strictly 
selfish reading, writing or listening; and if there was little a Lacedae- 
monian lad had to read or write at all, he had much to learn, 
like a true conservative, by heart : those unwritten laws of 
which the Council of Elders was the authorised depositary, and on 
which the whole pnblic procedure of the State depended ; the 
archaic forms of religious worship ; the names of their kings, of 
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victors in their games^ or in battle ; the brief record of great 
events; the oracles the/'' had received; the* • rkcirail . 
downwards, composed in metrical Lacedeuioniain Grdek; their hirtory 
and law, in fact, actually set to music, by Terpander and otbers,it 
was said. What the Lacedaemonian learned by heart he was for die 
most part to sing ; and we catch a glimpse, ah echo, of their boys in 
school chanting : one of the things in old Greece one would have liked 
best to see and hear — youthful beauty and strength in perfect service ; 
a manifestation of the true and genuine Hellenism, though it may 
make ope think of the novices at school in some Gothic cloister, of 
our own old English schools, nay, of the young Lacedaemonian’s 
cousins at Sion, singing there the law and its praises. 

The Platonic student of the ways of the Lacedaemonians observes 
then, is interested in observing, that their education which indeedi 
makes no sharp distinction between mental and bodily exercise, results 
as it had begun in u music ” — ends with body, mind, memory above 
all, at their finest, on great Bhow-davs, in the dance. Austere, self- 
denying Lacedaemon had in fact one of the largest theatres in Greece, 
in part scooped out boldly on the hill side, built partly of enormous 
blocks of stone, the foundations of which may still be seen. We read 
what Plato says in The llcyullic of “ imitations,” of the imitative 
arts, imitation reaching, of course, its largest development on the 
stage, and are perhaps surprised at the importance* he assigns, in 
every department of human culture, to a matter of that kind. But 
here as elsewhere to see was to understand. We should have under- 
stood Plato’s drift in his long criticism and defence of imitative art, 
his careful system of rules concerning it, could we have seen the 
famous dramatic Laced semonian dancing. They danced a theme, 
a subject. A complex and elaborate art this must necessarily 
have been, but, as we may gather, as concise, direct, economically 
expressive, in all its varied sound and motion, as those swift, brief, 
lightly girt, impromptu, Laceckemoniau sayings. With no movement 
of voice or hand or foot, 7rapa\etTrofiuvov, unconsidered, as Plato forbids, 
it was the perfect flower of their correction, of that minute patience and 
care which ends in a perfect expressiveness ; not a note, a glance, a 
touch but told obediently in the promotion of a firmly grasped mental 
conception ; as in that perfect poetry or sculpture or painting, in 
which “ the finger of the master is on every part of his work.” Ve 
have nothing really like it, and to comprehend it must remember that, 
though it took place in part at least on the stage of a theatre — -was 
in fact a ballet-danpe, it had also the character both of a liturgical 
service and of a military inspection ; and yet, in spite of its severity 
of rule, was a natural expression of the delight of all who took part in it. 

So perfect a spectacle the gods themselves might be thought 
pleased^ to witness; were in consequence presented with it as an im- 
portant element in the religions worship of the Lacedemonians, in 
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wboap life religion had even a larger part that with the other Greeks, 
consciously religious, involved in religion or super- 

stition,^ the Greeks generally were. More closely even than their so 
scrupulous neighbours they associated the State, its acts and officers, 
with a religiou8 sanction, religions usages, theories, traditions* •; While 
the responsibilities of secular government lay upon the Ephors, those 
mysteriously dual, at first sight useless, and- yet so sanctimoniously 
observed kings, “ of tlje house of Heracles,” with something of the 
splendour of the Old Achaean or Homeric kings, in life as also in 
death, the splendid funerals, the passionate archaic laments which then 
followed them, were in fact of spiritual or priestly rank, the living 
and active centre of a poetic religious system, binding them “in a 
beneficent connection ” to the past, and in the present with special 
closeness to the oracle of Delphi. 

Of that catholic or general centre of Greek religion the Lacedaemo- 
nians were the hereditary and privileged guardians, as also the peculiar 
people of Apollo, the god of Delphi ; but observe also, of Apollo in a 
peculiar development of his deity. In the dramatic business of Lace- 
daemon, centring in those almost liturgical dances, there was little comic 
acting. Thfc fondness of the slaves for buffoonery and loud laughter, was 
to their master, who had no taste lor the like, a reassuring note of his 
superiority. He therefore indulged them in it on occasion, and you might 
faiicy that the religion of a people so strenuous, ever so full of their 
dignity, must have been a religion of gloom. ^ It was otherwise. The 
Lacedaemonians, like those monastic persons of whom they so often 
remind one, as a matter of fact however surprising, were a very cheer- 
ful people; and the religion of which they had so much, deeply 
imbued everywhere with an optimism as of hopeful youth, encouraged 
that disposition, was above all a religion of sanity. The observant 
Platonic visitor might have taken note that something of that purgation 
of religious thought and sentiment, of its expression in literature, 
recommended in Plato’s Republic had been already quietly effected 
here towards the establishment of a kind of cheerful day light in men’s 
tempers. 

In furtherance then of such a religion of sanity, of that har- 
mony of functions, which is the Aristotelian definition of health, 
Apollo, sanest of the national gods, became also the tribal or 
home god of Lacedcemon. That common Greek worship of Apollo 
they made especially their own ; but (just here is the noticeable 
point) with a marked preference for the human element in him, for 
the mental powers of his being over those elementary or natural forces 
of production, which he also mystically represents^ and which resulted 
sometimes in an orgiastic, an unintellectual, or even an immoral 
service. .He remains youthful and unmarried. In congruity with 
this, it is observed that, in a quasi-Roman worship, abstract qualities 
and relationships, ideals, become subsidiary objects of relights con- 
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sideration around him, sfcch ad sleep, death, fear, fortune, laughter 
even. Nay, other gods also are, so to speak, to 

the Apolline presence ; Aphrodite armed, Eayalins iri feWer8| perfaapa" 
that he may never depart thence. Amateurs ereryrrhere of jie virile 
element in life, the Lacedaemonians, in fact, impart to all things an 
intellectual character. Adding a strenuous logic to seemingly animal 
instincts, for them courage itself becomes, as for the : strictly 
philosophic mind at Athens, with Plato and Aristotle, an intellectual 
condition, a form of right knowledge. * J ■ 

Such assertion of the consciously human interest in a religion 
based originally on a pre-occupation with the unconscious forces of 
nature, was exemplified in the great religious festival of Lacedaemon. 
As a spectator of the I Tyacinthia, our Platonic student would have 
found himself one of a large body of strangers gathered together from 
Lacedaemon and its dependent towns and villages within the ancient 
precincts of Amyclte, at the season between spring and summer when 
under the first fierce heat of the year the abundant hyacinths fade 
from the fields. Blue flowers, you remember, are the rarest, to many 
eyes the loveliest ; and the Lacedaemonians with their guests were 
met together to celebrate the death of the hapless lad who had lent 
his name to them*, Hyacinthus, son of Apollo, or son of an ancient 
mortal king who had reigned in this very place ; in either case, 
greatly beloved of the god, who had slain him by sad accident as 
they played at quoits together delightfully, to his immense sorrow. 
That Boreas (the north- wind) had maliciously miscarried the discus, 
is a circumstance we hardly need to remind us* that wo have here, of 
course, only one of , many transparent, unmistakable parables or 
symbols of the great solar change, so sudden in the south, like the 
story of Proserpine, Adonis, and the like. But here, more completely 
perhaps than in any other of those stories, the primary elemental sense 
had obscured itself behind its really tragic analogue in human life, 
behind the figure of the dying youth. We know little of the details 
of the feast : incidentally, that Apollo was vested on the occasion in 
a purple robe, brought in ceremony from Lacedaemon, woven there, 
Pausanias tells us, in a certain house called from that circumstance 
a Chiton.” Ton may remember how sparing these Lacedaemonians 
were of such dyed raiment, of any but the natural and virgin colouring 
of the fleece ; that purple or red* however, was the colour of their 
royal funerals, as indeed Amyclae itself was famous for purple stalls — 
Amy dm vestes . As the general order of the feast we discern clearly 
a single day of somewhat shrill gaiety between two days of significant 
mourning, not unlike" the feast of All Souls’ Day, directed from mimic 
grief for a mythic object, to a really sorrowful commemoration by the 
whole Lacedaemonian people — each separate family for its own deceased 
members. 
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Jtwas bo again with those other youthful ttemi-gods, the Dioscuri, 
themwdyeBalso, inold heroic time, resident in this venerable place : 
Amydim p^tes i fraternal leaders of the Lacedmtoonia# people: Their 
statne^^ this date were numerous in Laconia ; and th 
primitive Symbols of them, those two upright beams of wood carried to 
battle before the two kings, until it happened that through their 
searet enmity a certain battle was lost, after which one king only 
proceeded to the field, and one part only of that token of fraternity, 
the other remaining at Sparta. Well ! they were two stars, you know, 
at their original birth in men’s minds, Gemini , virginal fresh stars 
of dawn, rising and setting alternately — those two, half-earthly, 
half-celestial, brothers, one of whom, Polynices, was immortal. The 
other, Castor, the younger," subject to old age and death, had fallen 
in battle, was found breathing his last ; whereupon Polynices, at 
his own prayer, was permitted to die : with undying fraternal affec- 
tion, had foregone one moiety of his privilege, and lay in the grave for 
a day in his brothers stead, but shone out again on the morrow ; the 
brothers thus ever coming and going, interchangeably, but both alike 
gifted now with immortal youth. ^ 

In their origin, then, very obviously elemental deities, they were thus 
become almost wholly humanised, fraternised, with t&e Lacedaemonian 
people, their closest friends of the whole celestial company visitors as 
fond legend told at their very hearths, found warming themselves in the 
half light at their rude fire-side. Themselves thus visible on occasion, at 
all times in devout art, they were the starry patrons of all that youth was 
proud of, delighted in, horsemanship, games, battle ; and always with 
that profound fraternal sentiment. Brothers, comrades, who could 
not live without one another, they were the most fitting patrons of a 
place in which friendship, comradeship like theirs, came to so much. 
Lovers of youth they remained, those enstarred types of it, arrested 
thus at" that moment of miraculous good fortune as a consecration of 
that clean, youthful friendship, “ passing even the love of woman,” 
which by system, and under the sanction of their founder’s name 
elaborated into a kind of art, became an elementary part of education. 
A part of their duty and discipline, it was also their great solace and 
encouragement. The beloved and the lover, side by side through 
their long days of eager labour, and their brief nights of delightful 
rest, above all on the battlefield, became respectively, airuc* the hearer, 
and uairvr\\aq t the inspirer ; the elder inspiring the younger with his 
own strength and noble taste in things. 

What, it has been asked, what was there to occupy persons of the 
privileged class in Lacedaemon from morning to night, thus cut off as 
they were from politics and business, and many of the common 
interests of men’s lives ? Our Platonic ^visitor would have asked 
rather, Why this strenuous task-work, day after day ; why this loyally 
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to a system, so costly to Von individually, though it may be thought 
to have survived its original purpose ; this laborious, endless, educa- 
tion, which doe# not propose to give ydu Anything very useful or 
enjoyable in itself? An intelligent young Spartan might have 
replied : u To the end that I myself may be a perfect work of art, 
issuing thus into the eyes of all Greece.” He might have observed — 
we may safely observe for him — that the institutions of his country, 
whose he was, had a beauty in themselves, as may observe also of 
some, at least, of our own institutions, educational or religious : that 
they bring out, for instance, the lights and shadows of human character, 
and relieve the present by maintaining in it an ideal sense of the past 
He might have added that he had his friendships to solace him ; and 
to encourage him, the sense of honour. 

Honour, friendship, loyalty to the ideal of the past, himself as a 
work of art ! There was much of course in his answer. Yet still 
after all, to understand, to be capable of such motives, was itself but 
a result of that exacting discipline of character we are trying to 
account for ; and the question still recurs, ' Cui bono ? Why, 
with no prospect of Israel’s reward, are you as scrupulous, minute, 
self -taxing, as he ? A tincture of asceticism in the Lacedsomonian 
rule may remind us again of the monasticism of the Middle Ages. 
But then, monastic severity was for the purging of a troubled con- 
science, or for the hope of an immense prize, neither of which condi- 
tions is to be supposed here. In fact the surprise of St. Paul, as a 
practical man, at the slightness of the reward for which a Greek 
spent himself, natural as it is about all pagan perfection, is especially 
applicable about these Lacedsomonians, who indeed had actually 
invented that so corruptible and essentially worthless parsley crown 
in place of the more tangible prizes of an earlier age. Strange 
people ! Where, precisely, may be the spring of action in you, who 
are so severe to yourselves ; you who, in the words of Plato’s sup- 
posed objector that the rulers of the ideal state are not to be envied, 
have nothing you can really call your own ; and are like hired 
servants in your own houses : qui viand ucatis panem doloris ? 

Another day-dream, you may say, about those obscure ancient 
people, it was ever so difficult really to know, who had hidden their 
actual life with so much success ; but certainly a quite natural dream 
upon the paradoxical things we are told of them, on good authority. 
It is because they 'make us ask that question ; puzzle us by a para- 
doxical idealism in life ; are thus distinguished from their neighbours ; 
that, like some of our old English places of education, though We 
might not like to live always at school there, it is good to visit them 
on occasion ; as some philosophic Athenians, as we have seen, loved 
to do, at least in thought. 


Walter Pater. 
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I HAVE been adviffed by a friend to pat down in yrriting thb follow- 
ing phenomena in animal magnetism that occurred in my experience 
some three or four years ago. The subject being now very much 
before the public, any authentic experiences are of* more value than 
ordinary narratives that are written on the subject. 

Before relating the experiences which follow, it will perhaps be as 
well for me to state how I first came to take up the subject of animal * 

. magnetism as a study, and how I gradually developed myself as an 
operator and my best subject to the height of clairvoyadce which die 
eventually attained. I was living at one time in a country town, and, 
as a matter of coursd, was acquainted with most of the inhabitants. 
Among my friends was an old German doctor, a man of great intelli- 
gence and of broad views upon all matters spiritual and temporal. 
One afternoon my wife, who was afterwards the subject to whom I 
refer' above, and myself went to, the house of Dr. Adler for some lawn- 
tennis, and as is the way of our delightful climate, it came on to rain 
and pot an* end to any idea of a game. We had to adjourn indoors, 
and mostlof the guests took their departure, as there was no sign of 
die rain holding up. My wife and I remained, and amongst the others 
who stopped was - a yonng lady. She was complaining of a bad 
nostalgic headache, and the doctor, on hearing of hat; trouble, at once 
said, * If you’ll allow me, I can relieve you of that. I’ll just put'you , 
off to sleep by mesmerism, and when you wake up you’ll be quite’ 
well.”* The girl was sitting in an easy chair, and my wife Bat beside 
her on her right hand.’ The doctor, after making a few* passes oyer 
het r «p*$» bet* deep, and then woke her up. . She declared henfelf to 
be perfectly free from pain. ' * 

Hoar, Hus wqs the first time I had seen anything* of the sort off dp 
vql. uu. * 3 H * 
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public platform, wad I tael % ^le subject 

with tbe dfebeJM that such. ex^tibi tka$ 

shows that X atffimte >4b& gunesjil; ign^ao*>*^ ■m'ti* 

pubjeet. * ’ ' * j, # v 

Am usual, the doctor sad I went intip bis sanctum for 
a chat, tbs 'tetter being dirays da intellectual treat for 4 At 
once tackled him on tbs subject of what be bad just aeeomgKshe^ I 
put my previous ideas before him, and told him that be had jq|tWa~ 
verted me to belief: asked him to explain upon what* principles tlse 
■various passes* were made, and in foot -got the whole seorefrout of him, 
if Secret there were. ' 

We 'Wept home to dinner, and during the meal my w$M mid. to "me, 
When Dr. Adler was mesmerising 'Hiss Jameson this afternoon'll 
felt the moat curious sensation all down my left side, whicli whs next - 
tocher. It seemed as if 1 had pins and needles, and I believe tbs 
passes must have had some effect upon me.” ' ‘ 

* “ Well,” I remarked, “ let me try after dinner if I can put you Jo 

elelp. It would be very interesting.’’ < < 

* She consented, and that evening commenced the series of experi- 
ments that eventually Reached a height not often attained. 

It must mot be*unagmed that my wife was a weak-minded woman ; 
on the contrary, she was highly intelligent and strong-minded, but she 
was very susceptible to magnetic influence. She certainly did suffer 
from cataleptic seizures, but these entirely ceased in a short time after 
I had commenced mesmerising her, and have not since returned. • 

To- resume. T placed my wife in a comfortable arm-chair, and 
'Commenced. After carrying out the doctor’s instructions for some 
few -minutes, say ten, I asked my wife if she felt any result. 

M Not in my head,” she replied, “ but my legs seem powerless." 

I considered a moment, and it struck me that I had been bringing 
all the power downwards , in other words, working it off tbe ^head 
instead of leaving most of it there. ( I must therefore get the in- 
fluence up the body again into the head, and to do this I^mustlmake 
phases in reverse to those I had already made, taking them as far as 
tbe head and no further The effect was almost instantly percep- 
tible ; the eyelids drooped and then closed altogether, and she was in 
her first mesmeric sleep. < * ' 

It was not for Borne time that my wife became at all purely clair- 
.voyant ; she could tall numbers, &e., that Were written down, and 
that / knew ; this Was of course the suggestion of my ntfad, but 
Jjjbue the less curious for that. It was when we had left X — and 
b&d gone to another station-that this power of clairvoyance seemed 
to develop fully. 4 » . ( 

, *We used frequently to have experiments in fhe e\$niogs when we 
were by ourselves, and with each a pertain amount of progress was 
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manifested** <taigttr/t « latter* «* >An$nmI 3&g^ 

MttemfsS^ tent; t*'t& had T*»k T jobtej^eem* Vetjr 

The* ffnh$i*oe was* at * jsto ifl fi 

<*Hdd 1 b^tiinde to go to sleej^ai a fufcurahour to that; &,whfole|fA‘ h 
mwimffiised. At#thfe fame my wife was suffering v dreedftt»/ feana 
intoffimaj «o'tm« evening, after mesmerising her, I Orderedlter, to 
go & tfcep directly after "getting* into bed, and not to awake tttttil 
morning. Thia< experiment was entirely successful, Sojfche next night 
I ordered her to steep diredtly she got to bed every night for a week. ' 
Thif was t el60 Successful. The improvement in her health was mar- 
vellous’; she dept soundly,' her appetite "came back, and%he was 
altogether a different woman, and after the week was over it was' 
evident that her natural sleep had returned to her* 

The next tiling I tried was also suggested to me by Gregory's 
book. It Was to ask in how many times of magnetising she would 
become clairvoyant ; I forget the answer I received, but it, was home 
oat by future events. 

A-t the same station I met a few other men who were earnest 
believers in, and inquirers into, the subject of animal magnetism, tpfl 
we*formed, tfs it were, a small society 6f investigation. These atjrn 
come upon the seenp at a period just prior to my wife becoming v 
clairvoyant. They are not in any ‘way movera in what occurred, but, 
they, were witnesses, and also to them I am indebted for valuable 
suggestions and assistance in the phenomena that we saW together. 
The first of the series of wonderful phenomena that my wife exhibited 
was very beautiful. A member of the society, if I may so call him, 
at one of our stances produced crystal that had been lent to him by * 
a man quartered at this station^ This man, I may sly, was a sceptic 
of the worst sort, and to confound us. "Though he said he 

was i quite ready to believe, if we could t<?ll him the ^history of* the 
Crystal up to a certain point — that was, how it had Come into hia * 
bands and where it had come from — it was evident be had no inten- 
tion of being convinced.. 

Gtyitale exert a very powerful magnetic influence upon persons 
who are at all susceptible, and they possess other qualities which I 
do not intend to discuss here. • * 

'WVsrranged on afternoon for .our. experiments on /ho crystal, and 
after tea was over we set to work. My wife'was placed in a very 
comfert&hie chair, and the lights were turned down— not out by any 
meaiMjt but so as not to dazzle the eye, while at the same time every- 
thing was distinctly visible in the room. I put her to sleep, and' 
gave her the crystal. The effect was instantaneous. She commenced 
speaking at once, and said : 

“ QnJ what lovely flowers, and what a perfome ! ” And she began* 
to draw her breath through her nose,- as if inhaling the, se/ot of 
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flower*. 1 asked her then where &e wg. eaid,‘‘I am in the 
moat lowly garden 1/luavft eyetf'ar&ji; . ala' < I am. 

Standing ift a $ro*d prtfewayj w.fc»*,*dnJir s w Swlfc w’fhife 
asaleas* mH oa tine other pjojk. Tttty ape Tftrtfe 

high { between these hedges and the pith theta ire W^1s^er% 
in which are- planted these sweet-smelling flowers.* ' Xhep life 
beautiful tree^, all about the garden, such, as I hare never listen 
bifore;, apd <tf the end of the path is a jittle black n^d^gAd 
house, with sum a funny little, man sitting.outaidei” 1 ~ 

* This dwam I ordered her to remember when she awoke, aid there 
isasequ# to it that I wfll relatg further on. _ * 

. ®he resumed ; “ 1 can see now a small shop at The junction oh;two 
Streets, with a door opening on to each* street. In the middle Of the 
shopjs a glass case like those one sees in a jeweller’s. There is a 
tall trap, very like a Jew, with a long black beard. He is bargaining 
with another man.” . * • 

“ What *is the other man like?” I asked. . ’ 

“He is about the middle’ height, and he has grey hair t&d 
moustache, a plain face. I know him. I have seen him, bat I.caU- 
•B0j> tell you his name. The funny little man has come down fqom 
thh garden, and is sitting outside. , He seems very much interested 
in what is ‘going on in the shop.” 

Then followed a few more details that' I do not remember. I then 
asked: > „ < 

“ Can you describe the situation of * the town in which this 
shop is?” . 

, “ The town is a seaport, standing in a large bay. The coast seems 

nearly to join at the mouth of the harbour. On the land side’ it is 
backed by mountains covered neaily to the summits with the most 
luxuriant vegetation.” * 

* Then dame* a pause, and she continued : “ I am on board ship. 
The men I recognised is here too. Oh, such a dreadfjil storm ; the 
ship is rolling about most fearfully. I cannot go on. I must, go 
and lie down. I feel so ill.;’ 

’ * Mjf wife exhibited all the symptoms of sea-sickness, and qp I feared 
a fait realisation K>f the malady might follow, I woke her up, thinking 
we had obtained sufficient information for what we waated. * ,* * * 
The member of the. society who Lad brought the orystal took it 
back next day to tha owner, who was the' man* with the grey hair 
and l moustache, and gave him the information We had obtbimted the 
•evening before. He told our friend the name 'of the tdwtt^dhd, 
although he would not own up to the truth df the story, .was ’ 
easy to’ see that the information we had obtained was trueili every 
.detail. People of his sort are very unsatisfactory to deal With! 

The curious .sequel that I alluded to lies in th^fkct that’ taf wife 
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.» hew ; I knpwthe place quit® wtii; ‘X^iqhtld** 
(’■was sitting, «id there is* the tittle W*ei ‘eti# wd 

ho#e?' , ‘ ' " - *M*V* 

« What nonsense are^you talking ? * I teid. "That iaimp&siW#.’ 

Bat tftenl remembered the experiment with the Crystal, and Upon 
goi^gnp to see yrhat my wife was looking at, I found it was a mt 
of the garden in the town where our grey-haired friend had owned 'to 
haying obtained the crystal. ‘ * 

* A day or two after the experiment with' the crystal, a friend of 
mine, a doctor, who was quartered at the same station, met me.* 

"I have been hearing of your Vances, "he said. “I am afraid J 
am what you call a sceptic, but if I can see anything with “my own 
<gyes I am perfectly open to conviction.” * 

* Ifow^hdre was a reasonable man, one who would acknowledge ‘that 
die was convinced if he was shown a straightforward experiment; so 
I said to him, “ You have, I have no doubt, some object that nobody 
(knows anything about but yourself ? ” ' « i 

After considering a moment, he answered/" Yes* 1 have just such 
an object, and I know that no one but myself knows anything what- 
ever about it.” f ' , * 

fc “ Well, bripg it up to my quarters thin afternoon, and have tea, 
and then we will see what we can do with it. I will not tell the 
others that we are going to do anything tp-day, if you wuh it; but 
yon know you can trust me not to say anything should any dis~ 
closures be made.” 

44 Oh, I do uot mind, as far as that goes.” 

" Wei}, anyhow,” I said, “ we’ll have it all to ourselves.” 

That afternoon he came up to my quarters, and after tea I mes- 
merised ray Wife, and then asked him what he had brongbt with him* 
He produced a small leather purse, such as was used to carry gold 1 in 
before the watc^-chain sovereign-boxes were invented. I took hold 
of the purse by the metal bow at the top, so that, as I explained to 
my friend, I should not by any chance be able to fed what was 
inside, and convey by suggestion to my wife’s mind the knowledge of 
'Hot contents. . 

S^e placed the purse to her forehead, which was her usual point of 
visum, had I asked ’her what- she saw. 

rt ,A long, thin gold chain. 

Anything else ? * I- asked, ’ 

*<Y«s, but it Is not very dear at present ; I shall s4e directly what 
it i* Ah, now X can see. 4 It is a locket, with the miniature of a 
woman on mao tide, and her hair on the other, A beautiful face. 
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refined, intellectual, ani^ with, a snob 9ft fi?*v 

woman possess pxpressed»in %* i wfa,4fvkk*> $|A *§& lb* ft dark 
’ auburn— — * * * * « 

At tills point Wdker jumped up firotn hi s chok*.'- „ 

« Good God ! " he cried, $s he snatched the po#* mMA 

it. " Look here ! " He drew cut a long, thin gold chain and ftjmiitll 
aval object aem up m math-leather. “ This is a locket, t Btytuteen 
yeafs ego I sewed it op*in the leather in which you no m sea it. Ufo 
one nttnl this moment knew of the contents of this parse but zdyself. 
The locket Contains the miniature of the only, woman I ever loved, 
andepporite to it is a 16ok of her hair.** 

I saw he was deeply agitated by wbat he bad Heard, and managed . 
to chtmge tiie conversation by waking my wife v up and asking her haw 
she felt, and then going out of the* room to fetch some Whisky and 
soda. X gave hiip a maximum dose of whisky with a minimum of 
soda, and after drinking it down at a draught, he said: ' , 

“ I am convinced. Will you let me join your society ? • Libel thh * 
'deepest interest in this subject now that I .nave bad such a mhnifeeta* 
tion of its truth.” . , * * 

“ We pball, I am sure,” I answered, “ be very glad to wdftttme 
among ns a man who has been thus converted to belief, and wh4 will * 
•Iso be able to assist ns as much by his oom Aon- sense view of "things 
as by his medical experience in investigating the wonderful phenomena 
that We see exhibit^." , ' , 

Bo ended a most curious experience, and one that will, 1 am sure, 
"leave its impression npon Walker to the end of bis ’life, as it has 
upon me. 

The next phenomena that J intend to relate are of a different class 
to that of which 1 have just written. They bear entirely upon the 
tract left upon objects by their owners or previous owners, and not 
only by the owners, but by persons closely connected with the owners, 
and by other objects closely connected with the objects pnder investi- 
gation. .« * * 

What this trace is, I am unable to explain. I have no doubt that 
people who are given to making explanations might give one ; but I 
.should have great doubts as to its worth. I think the old quotation, 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy,” will better meet the ease. Bat that 
this trace does exist is quite certain ; and it does not seem to he 
affected by, time. .To the* clairvoyant, the scenes imprinted as it Were 
open the object are just as fresh after *s lapse of years as a foot- 
print on the sand of the seashore before the advancing tide has 
.Obliterated it. «With trace, there is apparently no obh&mfetion. 
Once the impress of any influence is stamped upon an objects bn it a 
ring or what, net, it seems to remain through all time. It alsq 
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je of *&ejaal^^ character of 
_ ■ ^p ^M ^ ap poto^ scenes tozough wkjd 

j * , 

.. :- 1 vot intend to write to toaf on the subject of ptoff'ta* I 
ft^aaoessary to explain wbsfc fcmeaa fcy the mt&, w toto 1 #^* t 
*Mn# it again)} it will be understood, 1 . * i * 

49hf flmt instance, which will only be a short one, toe^^rtog 
ttooe ofncbaracter, th*t came to our notice, was as follows. Oeto of 
toe tombed brought one evening a gold puzzle ring iot th£ finger : 
ride I gaye to my wife, whom 1 asked to tell us what she knew about 
the owner* 1 did ribt at the time know to whom the ring belonged. 
She placed the ring to 'her forehead as usual, arid described it as 
belonging to a man slightly above the middle height, with very dark 
eyes, white hair, and white moustache. 1 

At least,” she said , M the moustache ought 4 to be white!” 

>* % did not at the time understand thi^; she was quiet fbr a 
.moment, and then with a shudder indicating the utmost repugnance 
she threw the ring from her, exclaiming : 

“ He’s a wretch ; he’s such a Vile man he would not stick at any* 
thing where a woman is concerned.” 

I judged it expedient not to inquire any further into the onatter, 
and asked my friend who had brought the ring to whom it belonged. 
He mentioned the name of a man whom I had known for sorike years, , 
and who I knew was, to put it Aildly, % a very gay. dog. Then I 
understood the remark about the moustache. This man had white 
hait, but he dyed his moustache black, its original colour. * , •* 


This example is I think merely wonderful in that it showed the 
trace of the man’s character imprinted upon the ring. He had 
been wearing it up to the time that it was borrowed, and so the .effect 
of lapse of time upon the trace was not indicated. But in the next 
example a period of more than twenty years had passed between the 
time the original owner had last worn it (it w Us again a ring) and the 
time it came into my hands, or rather my wife’s hands, for experiment.. 
At the *fcext meeting, one of our members produced a ring ana 
s&id he 4 wanted to obtain some information about it. It was an 
Ordinary-looking, old-fashioned, thin gold ring, with a* small washed* 
out *uby set in it. It was evidently of considerable age. I gave it 
to my wife, and she at once began to talk. We listened attentively. 

i 41 This belongs to a lady,” she said, “ a *very fair woman indeed, 
.very* very fair.” • ' 


*■ * What is shelikq?” I asked. 

' “She has, her back turned to me, but she looks so cold and 

so^Wtoe^ 

^ Inhere is v shfc?” 

'** Across prifo* «nd tmim of snow. She has toe most lovely soft 
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furs on— oh, a# Soft.” And here -legem as {ftp stroke tie isms* 


•f Bat she is so^cold.” e 

“ mat is $* ns3&e.of the, ftoqe lUfifc Viola* ^ 

“ 1 60 not know the aime of the ptab, but it « not fte***' 




the name bf a plea* or person. Subjects do^noi seem to took 
names of their own knowledge, bat will understand names dWben 
meflfionqd by the operator, fi. then said : s '** 

“ Bo yon, see any one connected with this woman ? " 

“ Oh, yes 5 , 1 can see a very tall dark man with a long blackboard 
flecked with grey. He is very elosely connected with fjhi* woman 
indeed. He is gazing at her so sadly, his whole heart' seems 1 to be 
looking out of his eyes.” 

, i< Ton mast," I said, “ see this woman’s face. I order it.” 

“ She is so cold and'blne.” A pause. Then, “ Don’t order jaaJri 


look at her — she is dead.” 


| turned to Hamilton, my friend, and said : * 


f* Do yon knpw anything about this? It is "Very sad ; to wheat 
does the ring belong ? ” ( „ „ * • 

“ Twenty yearB ago, my mother died in Uossia ; the ring h^togpd 
to her.» Prom a vfery early ‘age her hair, had turned qaita, white. 
My father is still aliv§, he is a very tall man, much talleiftmtoX He 
has, as your wife described it, a long, dark, greyish beard. - 

This explained the whol% story —the show, the furs’ the fair hair, 


and tike taty man. 

Here we hare, as I before stated, evidence of trace of a long stand- 
ing on an object, and not only of its former owner, bnt also of the 
person most closely connected with her. How plainly are the feelings 
of the husband, gazing at his dead wife, indicated by the description 
of his face ! 


The next example that I shall give of trace will show, not only the 
trace of the owner, but also of an object closely connected with tbit 
under investigation, and again it was Colonel Hamilton who produced 
the object for experiment. We were assembled as usual*, and after 
tea Colonel Hamilton said : 

“ I have something here about which I should very much like to 
hive information-” . • , 

He drew from his pocket p tiny paper packet, and handed it to ate. 
After putting my wife to "deep, I gave it to Ijjer, and in a short time 
she began to speak.* She said : x 

“I can* see two women. They are exactly alike, twin sisters i* 
should say. They are lying on a slab together ; new one has tumbled 
down in tike dark.** . >• ,, t 

My curiosity got the better of me, and I took. the packet from hear 
to ascertain what it contained that ccu'd cause such a ouooot vision. 

f* 
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* l ewTjttR.4 Ktf «s*l e»»w>, *M»‘* *wnw'« *«* 

ev^ln th« oaeftl. 2 th«i*4tained the gating to*# irife*niil‘6ri*»tt 
lie* IiPmw w«m*& tiutjbaa’faltai into tifc ‘$k* then 
*^il»pgb%t “ * * , * <AV* 

Cffke biMe& upside domra, a&disto pleased because &#i*aaot 
fe4 $er. No # Ae id not happy because *ske doe* not? like beiu# where 
aba is, all alone and away from her sister. 0 • < ^ 

4 4 Where is she ? ”*I asked ; * and how did she get there ?* 

* She caught upon a laoe shawl and dropped ofi it* into the hear 
, rigKfc*hand qpmer of a box, quite in the comer , 0 pointing with her 
finger, as if indicting the exact position. 

M Will yon describe the box ? ° 

4 w The box has a zigzag pattern round the lid, and inside is a*tray 
with a partition in it.” * * 1 

h f)o you see any ladjr that, you know connected with this ? n 
This question was suggested by ^ Colonel Hamilton. * 

41 Yes, I can see a short, stout, dark v lady. I know her slightly, ' 
* but she is very antagonistic to me/’ 

I took the earring from her, and Hamilton took it from me, saying : 

44 I am going. Meet me in the billiard-room in twenty minutes, 
arwTril tell you all about it/* # 

I awakened my wife, and the society adjourned. I strolled down 
to Jhe billiard-room, where the billiard-playing fraternity met as a 
rule in the evening, and there awaited developments. I had not been 
seated more than ten ftiinutes before Hamilton came hurriedly in. 1 
jumped up and went to him* * * 

41 Well*' I said, 4 ‘ what haB happened ? ° * „ 

“ Come and sit in this corner in the quiet, and 1*11 tell you ° 

He led me to a corner away from everybody, and we sat down in a 
couple of comfortable arm-chairs. 

14 Mrs. Armstrong,’’ he began, “ some months ago, lost the fellow 
Of that earring* * She thought she had lost it here in Ireland, but 
apparently she had lost it when she was staying in ‘England in .Sep- 
* tembe/. When I left you just now I went to her, and after shaking 
bands, I said, * You have got a lace shawl, Mrs. Armstrong/ * No, 

I have not/ she replied. This was a fadfer for me. ‘Well, you hare 
got a box with a zigzag pattern round the lid, and tray with a parti* 
tioai&ride it/ ‘Oh, no , 1 she said, ‘ but what are you trying to 
arrive at ? r 4 Well/ I answered , 4 your lost earring is lying Upside 
down in the near right hand comer of such a box as \ describe/ 4 1 
tell yOn/ she asserted , 4 X have hunted in all my boxes, and it is .not 
fa stay of them ; *but if you like to come into my room, yon shall see 
for yen* self/ We went into her room, and turned out all her boxes, 
anfi not * tfgn of tbe lost earring. 4 There/«she Said, 4 1 told yon so. 

I alsotold yon that X believed ft was all humbug/ X was ve/y nettled 
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at tliis, and was turning to leave when my eye fell upon a small tin case* 
standing upon a chest of drawers. 1 There a box that we have not 
seen,’ I observed* * It is impossible for it to be in there. It is filed 
up to the tray with the letters I received from my husband when I was 
in England, and I have not opened it since I have l&en back here, and 
I am certain 1 lost the earring here / I walked np to the drawers,, 
and looked at the box. ‘ Will yon come here, Mrs, Armstrong/ I 
said, ‘ and look at the box, and then carry your mind back to the 
description I gave yon when I first came in ? I said the box had 
a tray, and here is a zigzag pattern all round the lid/ < 4 Certainly 
there is/ she said, getting pale. *1 forgot all about this/ Taking a 
key, she opened the box, and there was a tray with a partition. I 
now ’felt sure we were all right. Mrs/ Armstrong lifted np the tray, 
and there as she had said, the lower part was filled with letters. * If 
you will kindly lift up the letters carefully, you will find your earring 
upside down in the front right hand corner/ This she did, gave a 
< scream, and fell back upon me. I put her in a chair, and looked for 
myself. 1 need not say I was too excited to attend to her for a 

minute. There, as I had described it to her, was her earring lying 
upside down. Mrs. Armstrong had by now more or less ' recovered, 
so I asked her, 4 Ndw, what about that lace shawl, you must Kave 
something or other that will correspond ? ’ ‘ Yes/ she said, 1 1 now 

remember I have an ice-wool Bhawl that would look like a lace shawl/ 
I rang the bell for a servant to attend to her, and said good-bye, 
picked up the earring, and here they both are.” 

To say I was astonished does not convey what I felt. I knew that 
such a phenomenon was possible, but 1o have it occur to me was 
more than iny fondest hopes had ever dared to wish. 

“ Now, Hamilton,” I said, “ we must get this down in Jblack and 
white, in Mrs. Armstrong's own handwriting. You know I am not 
friendly in that quarter, but you might manage to get it for toe now ; 
I mean, as far as her experience goes in the matter/' 

And a copy of what Mrs. Armstrong wrote, 1 give below : 

u In the month of September l 887 J lost an earring, and did not miss it 
until February 1888. The casing was a coial cameo, ahd tho pair had 
originally been a sleeve-link. Going to iny jewel box in Februaxy to find 
the earrings with tho intention of wearing them, I discovered that one was 
missing. 

u J uat About this time we had had a good deal of conversation about 
mesmerism apd such like subjects, and my husband suggested that a reliable 
proof of the powers said to be possessed by a lady of our acquaintance 
woqld be afforded by trying if she could find the earring that was .missing. 
Accordingly, the fellow to the lost earring was given to ^ friend, and with* 
out any warning was produced at a $eaw*ce. The medium described tho 
circumstances of the loss, which were peculiar ; the earring had caught in a 
fine ice-wool shawl, and dropped off it into a tin box, into which letters 
were being packed. She described the box, and from the description given 
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• to me by my friend, 1 eventually recognised it, though not at first, as I had 
‘never, thought of the hox in which we at length found ihe earring, lying 
fa£e downwards under the letters. *, ’* 

*• i • (Signed) “ Edith Armsthomo.” 

* March-7, 1848.” 

' » * 

Running briefly through this experience, and examining -the main 

^points, we come first to the description of the two women, and where 
they^ were seen by# the subject. The slab mentioned might either 
mean the black velvet of the case upon which presumably they 
lived (it would be flat, but of course s we oaanot tell What form it 
might have taken to the mind's eye of the clairvoyant), or it might 
have been the ctfff at the time when they formed a sleeve-link^ It 
is sufficient to hote that they were exactly alike, and that tra&e of the 
one was left strongly upon the other, through, I suppose, their having 
been so long and so closely associated together. The next point is, I 
think, curious, as it opens out fresh speculation, which/ unfortunately, 
we have not room here to go into. What I allude to is the woman 
, being pleased when she could not be found, and afterwards sorry at 
her loneliness. Can there be any truth in the expression a malignity 
of matter ? M This would rather imply that there is. Is there 
anything in or on matter beyond the trace that is left by persons and 
as we see here by objects closely connected with it ? Now, again, 
we see how the whole scene of the loss was in point of fact repro- 
duced by the touch of the earring, how. the box into which the lost 
one fell 'was described, even to the pattern on the lid, the exact 
corner of the box in which it lay, and the position —upside down — 
in which it fell. The subject must have looked upon, or rather seen, 
the earring in her vision as a real woman, because she laughed when 
jshe described her as falling upside down, a natural consequence I am 
afraid of such a spectacle. Next, the exact description of the owner, 
and her feelings towards the subject ; and finally, the lapse of Jtime 
between the loss and the recovery— from September to Oth of March, 
a period of more than five months — M go to show bow really beyond 
comprehension the phenomenon was. Can a true reason for it all bo 
given ? I have no doubt, as I have said before, that there are many 
men who would give reasons, but how near the truth would they bo ? 

T think we may assume that animal magnetism in its highest 
form* is one of the ^hidden secrets of nature, and though we are 
allowed to see the effect, we are not permitted to know the cause. 

The nett series of experiments that 1 intend to make will be in 
the ho]5e of attempting to elucidate the cause from ray subject. If 
it be permitted to be known, I Shall try to ascertain by what power 
he or she is able to see what is «een in the vision. 

I may here say that once or twice my wife attained the highest 
development possible, that of trance or ecstasy, when she really 
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passed beyond my power, but could inform me of subjects of which 1/ 
had no conception, but whe® I asked her any questions tipKm^wlsAtr 
she was speaking of, s]ie replied; that the Matter 
anything more than what she actually spoke to me. TPot ’this;rei^a 
I say, if it be permitted to be known . » ' ‘ ^ V< > 

It is most difficult to think of everything in the excitement of jbhe^ 
moment of experiment. The excitement is very great.. Again r 4h&, 
subject is apt to get weary, the strain appearing to jpe great, arid by the 
time that an investigation is" over your subject will probably, tell you 
that* she is tired and wants to sleep, and can see no more, so that 
unless one' started at once with the question, <( Whence comes this 
power that you have of seeing what is not visible to "the ordinary ey# 
of mankind?” an explanation could, not be obtained. What the 
power is capable of has yet to be re-ascertained, for I am sure that in 
days long gone by, much more was known of it, and kept secret, than 
is 6yen dreamt" of in the present day. 

In conclusion, I would say that each of the phenomfena related ie . 
absolutely true, and that each occurred in the manner I have set 4t\ 
down. There may be slips of memory, but they would err rather on 
the side of omission of fact than of mis-statement ; little incidents 
that have dropped pife of my mind, not of any material importance, 
but making tip more completely the narrative. 


J. M. Soames. 
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I N war soldiers of all ranks . make mistakes, or fail to execute 
perfectly the duties assigned to them ; but the failures' are, as 
well as the successes, Unks in a chain of events, of which the first 
link is the initiating order ; the last, victory or defeat. If, therefore, 
in the record of a war the historian places only those inpidents 
which are the outcome of duty done, and omits those .which spring 
from duty left undone, his work is no bistory at all ; it may be troth, 
but it is not tbe whole truth. The ‘German General Staff, finking 
any feelings of false pride, haye, however, written a real history of the 
war of 1,870-1. In it is recounted not only the good, leading, but 
also the -indifferent and the bad leading, of the German array ; the 
disobedience of German commanders, as well as their obedience ; and 
if it tells in vivid language of the unflinching front successfully main- 
tained against overwhelming odds, it also paints in indelible colours 
the pauic-like retreat. But neither the military authorities of an 
army which has won a battle or carried a campaign to a successful 
end, nor the nation for which that army has secured some great and 
lasting gain, care to recall the shortcomings of individual men who 
. haye risked, and perhaps sacrificed*, their lives in the cause, still less 
to punish or pass censure on 'them. Hence it results- that rarely do 
. we find, on the winning side, notice taken of misbehaviour of any kind. 
It is only when defeat and disaster ensue that errors and fantts are 
sought out, in order that the blame may be placed on the tight 
shoulders-, and to serve as a Warning to others. But when ah army 
has taken part in a war, it is the Staff alone that can compile a real 
history of its proceedings j for only the StafF have in their possession 
ikffi. materials for the compilation. Outsiders .who, as soon as a war 
is over, essay the task, raise their literary superstructure on frail 
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foundations, whilst their 'comments and criticisms, being founded on 
imperfect data, are frequently empirical. On the other hand* etm 
when a Staff publishes a history, 4 there ina/be very potent reasons ftr 
confining it to broad, general statements of facte, ana putting forward 
those facte without « comment. It does net seem specially wiser or 
prudent to disclose 'at once to a foe — vanquished, it may be, for ^time, 
but still thirsting &nd eager for revenge in* the near future^-the 
vulnerable points in the armour of the victor, fortunately overlooked 
by his opponent at the critical moment, but which are^ not yet 
strengthened. When a victorious army may ere long have again to 
take the field against its old, or, perhaps, a new foe or foes, a public 
pillorying of defaulters, who would again le^d it ‘or fight side*by side 
in its ranks, would hardly tend to make it look forward with confidence 
to the threatened campaign. Had Von Molfcke annoupced in 1872 to 
united Germany that he was responsible for an unnecessary waste of 
life incurred in sending the Second Army ( ’orps across the ravine at . 
Gravfclotte on the evoning of the 18th August 1870, his prestige as a 
leader would have suffered, and confidence in the disposition ordered 
by him in any future campaign might have been shaken. No harm 
could result from an honest avowal of the fact twenty-one years 
later, when the old and deservedly trusted leader liad laid aside 
the harness of war, and had given over the leading to other hands. 
Similarly, it'was not. till 1887 that the German General Staff, in 
their severely critical account of the battle of Noisseville, of the 
olst August 1870, given in “ Kriegsgescliichtliche EinzeWhriften, 
No. 8,” placed on record the fact of the abandonment of a position 
by two companies of a particular battalion, their losses being only onn 
and five men wounded respectively. 

Since the war, however, there have come to light, from time 
, to time, in various publications, either by implication or direct 
statements, some of its Jess satisfactory details, and now. as it 
were, as a sort of protest against the rose-coloured version of the 
campaign just given to the world from the pen of Von Moltke, 
there appears to have sot in a reaction against the reticence which 
has hitherto prevailed in criticising the German operations. Jn 
fact, there seems to be an opinion gaining ground that plain 1 
speaking is necessary. In the German array are now many officers 
who, never having taken part in war, have before them as incentives 
to duty in any future campaign the brilliant deeds of their prede- 
cessors in 1870-1 . “ Victory,” says a recent writer, if transfigures 

errors”; but errors on the bathe-field lead, if not to defeat^ then to 
the attainment of victory only at an unnecessary waste of life. The 
glamour which has for years encompassed the successes of 1870-1 
having been somewhat dissipated by time, the incidents of the campaign 
can bo regarded in- the clear and steady light of military common- 
sense ; and before the rising generation of officers they can be placed 
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* either m examples to be followed qr as mistakes to be avoided. 
In this movement Major Hermann Kimz, a reared officer in the 
'German army, i$oae of the leaders. He has just* produced an ex- 
haustive and critical "Account of the fiattle of Woerfch, fought on 
.August 6/ 1B5F0, That the line taken by the author finds no disfavour ; 
with the authorities of the German army is proved by the .insertion 
in the semi-official Mttitar WochmblaU jof a long and very favour- 
able review of the book, the reviewer emphasising in fact some of 
the* inclusions arrived at in, the work itself. Some of the reyelations 
are. startling, and* almost dramatic. That they are facts and not 
fictions, is borne out by the absence* Of any "expression of doubt or> 
dissent in the WochmblaU review. 

But Major Kunz, whilst freely criticising the conduct of the troops 
and their leaders, is thoroughly sympathetic ih his treatment of the 
subject $ he writes not of paper or chessboanl soldiers, but of soldiers 
of flesh and blood ; he makes full allowance for the difficulties under 
which decisions are arrived at amidst the turmoil of a battle-field, where 
calmness of judgment is disturbed by the overwhelming weight of 
responsibility for human lives; and he not only clearly describes, but 
takes fully into account, the mental and moral factors which influenced 
the combatants. , 

Though tactics depend on the arms in use, the Germans had . not, 
between 1806 and 1870, sufficiently considered how the tactics * 
successfully employed against the muzzle-loading rifle in the hands of 
the Austrian;- should be modified in the presence of the breech-loading t 
long-range chass^pot with which the French were armed. Another 
initial error they committed : they under-estimated at the commence- 
ment of the war the fighting power of the French soldier, a mjstake 
which Jed to a recklessness in leading, a foolhardiness, resulting in 
utter and almost criminal waste of German lives. In the battle, 
human nature, or raflber the varieties of human nature, played a 
conspicuous part, and largely influenced its course. * Contrary to the 
opinion generally held, there was, on the French side, a hotter display 
of discipline in battle than on that of the Germans. The French 
troops wore always kept well in hand ; the first desire among the 
Germans was to get out of hand. On more than one occasion the 
French troops advanced shoulder to shoulder under heavy fire, and 
swept away their foes ; rarely among the Germans were any compact 
closed bodies to be fodnd where needed. The fact that disorder 
naturally prevails among an attacking .force advancing binder fnV 
won id not by itself account for the utter confusion, the intermixture 
of units, and the loss of control whjch were characteristic of 'the 
German , fighting in this battle. 4 In the war of 1860, and more 
especially in that of 1870-1, there was manifested openly prnong the 
leaders of lower rank a desire to act independently in action soon 
as possible, and to fight on their own responsibility. ,'The captain 
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longed to escape from the control of his battalion commander, quite 
forgetful of the fa$fc that his own subalterns wete equally determined 
to desert him, ‘and, on tee slightest pretext, to carry off their 
mgs with them, whilst in each zug the group" leaders were all on the 
look-out to act on similar principles with their own* sfcaall squads* 
On the minds of these lower leaders had been, also impressed the 
importance of outflankmg - the enemy, and of taking advantage of 
ground for cover. But sound as this teaching was, the pupils 
misapplied it, bjr forgetting that, before an enemy, individual action 
and the part to be taken in a fight by any unit, small of large, 
must be subordinated to worktrfg in thorough co-operation with the 
units fightidg alongside it. Individualism, therefore, reigned para- 
mount. 

A striking illustration of this is given in the Kegimental History 
of the • Fiftieth Regiment, where it is recorded how, from the, 
battalion which led the attack across the stream, the first company, 
under Captain von Burgsdorff, at once separated itself, and attacked 
tee French on the 'Galgenbnrg. Tlje leader was struck down by 
seven bullets, and the company fell back on to the low ground. 

What was the reason,' writes Captain von Boguslowski, u that led 
the brave Burgsdorff to undertake this isolated attack lies buried with 
him/* It was, of course, the boldest and the bravest who, in their 
desire for glory, were to be found in the forefront of the fight in its 
earliest stages. These infen were ttys first to fall, and those behind 
found themselves deprived of their best leaders ; with the loss of these 
came confusion; leaderless, the different groups mingled together, 
and we are told by Captain Boguslowski how, at adater period of the 
battle, when at one point in the line there was no officer remaining 
to take the command of the heterogeneous crowd of combatants, a 
regimental adjutant sprang to the front, and shouting out: “All with 
yellow shoulder-straps, form up ! 1 will bo yov> company chief ” ; men 
of three different regiments formed up indiscriminately into three 
mgs, of one of which the command was taken by a subaltern of the 
regiment, unknown officers of other regiments leading the two others* 

But in addition to a desire for independence, there failed among 
the German officers of all ranks a power to regard a battle except 
from their own immediate isolated standpoint. The subaltern walk 
content to be an efficient leader of his mg ; at the most, he did not 
trouble- himself with any ideas of working troops in larger bodies 
* than companies ; a chance .shot .might lay his company leader low, 
and for this eventuality he was no doubt prepared. But, unfortu- 
1 natejy, no officer can lead a company as a part of a battalion, unless 
he understand the principles on which the battalion itself works. 
Similarly, *there were in the higher ranks even general officers whose 
very devotion to ^he peace training of the troops actually under 
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their command had cramped their views of military leading, and had 
narrowed the range of their professional Judies. Excellent in work- 
ing their brigades or divisions by themselves on their oWn exercise 
grounds, they knew not hoW to act in unforeseen emergencies, when 
their brigades or divisions were but units among others, for to this ex- 
tension of their duties they had given little or no attention beforehand. 

TO those whose ideal battalion is one with active-list officers as 
numerous, and the same in peace as in war, the German battalions 
which fought at Woerth must appear as motley crowds. The number 
of company officers in a German battalion taking tlie field in 1870 
varied generally from forty-eighty to sixty. Major Kunz states, and 
our own researches into the question corroborate hiB statement, that, 
inclusive of the battalion and regimental Staffs, there were with 
every thousand German rifles only 18 7 officers on the active list; 
the deficiency was made up by calling in lieutenants of the Reserve 
and the Landwehr, and by appointing Porttpte Fdhnrichs (cadets) 
and non-commissioned officers to act as officers. The fifty-three 
officers or duty-doing officers of tlie 'kith Regiment included thirty- 
one active-list officers, eleven lieutenants of the Reserve and Land- 
wehr, and the same number taken from PurMpec Fdhnrichs and non- 
commissioned officers. Of the twelve companies, only six were led 
by company-fathers (captains). Of the thirty-one active-list company 
officers, only nine remained fit for duty after the battle, and the twelve 
company leaders on the following day were one captain, three first 
lieutenants, and eight second lieutenants, five of the latter being 
officers of the Reserve or Landwehr. The fifty-nine company officers 
of the 50th Regiment included twenty-two active-list officers, twenty- 
six second lieutenants from the Reserve and Landwehr, and eleven PorU- 
pic Fdhnrichs or non-commissioned officers. Similarly were filled up the 
cadres of the non-commissioned officers. “In the war companies of 
1870, r says Major Kunz/“ there were too many men, and too few officers 
and non-commissioned officers/’ The best of the Reserve commanders 
were necessarily more or less rusty in drill and in knowledge of 
utheir work, and their power to command and to enforce obedience 
depended entirely on their personality, not on the rank they held. 
There was also much difference in the rank and file of the corps 
engaged. The Fifth Corps was an old Prussian corps, which had 
been in existence for many years, and had a well-won reputation 
to maintain. Moreover, its territorial character was of old date. 
The Eleventh Corps, on the other hand, was one of the three German 
corps formed after 1866, from the absorbed minor States. The 
regiments had been formed by contingents from Prussia, Hesse, and 
Nassau, and although the three years which had elapsed may have 
sufficed to weld the officers and the men with the colours into a homo- 
geneous whole infused with the spirit of stiff Prussian discipline, 
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there had been bat few men passing into the Reserves ; the regiments 
when mobilised included, therefore, Reserve men brought up under 
different systems of drill, training and discipline, with no past repute^ 
tion to maintain, and little animated by esprit de corps . It is pro- 
bably to these various causes combined, rather than to any deficiency 
in personal courage, that may be ascribed any comparative want of 
tenacity and toughness exhibited by this corps in the battle of the 
6th of August. Remarks on the Bavarians must Jse deferred till their 
conduct in the battle comes under notice. 

Turning now to the French, the more closely the episodes of the battle- 
are studied, the greater the admiration with which the French private 
soldier and regimental officer must be regarded as combatants. The pure- 
bred Frenchman, as well as the Turko and the Zouave, fought splendidly* 
One advantage did the rank and file possess over the Germans, m 
"that among their regimental leaders were nearly three times as many 
active-list officers as among their opponents ; but this alone would in 
no way account for the stubbornness with which when fighting a losing- 
battle they yielded the ground only inch by inch, although it may 
have contributed to keep them together when, like lions at bay, they 
suddenly exchanged the rdle of defence for that of offence, and 
springing on the foe, drove him back in headlong flight to seek 
safety in the woods and vineyards. The percentage of losses is one of 
the best crifcerions of fighting stamina. In the French regiments,, 
actively engaged, this percentage ranges from 29 up to 1)3*1, which 
latter means practically annihilation. On the German side, the- 
highest regimental percentage is only 37*62. Demoralisation, when 
once it sets in among an army, spreads rapidly and is highly con- 
tagious ; and no doubt the French soldier, soon finding out that any 
self-sacrifice on his part was rendered fruitless by tb© incapacity of 
his chiefs, preferred, later on in the war, to surrender in good time,, 
rather than be the useless victim of professional ignorance in high 
plaoes. Major Kunss, whilst claiming superiority for his own army 
in the knowledge of field service among the rank and file, points out 
that what is termed “ taking advantage of ground 51 seems inherent 3 
in the nature of the French soldier, whilst the German finds the art 
difficult to acquire. Under fire, the tendency of the latter was rather 
to get near each other, as if for mutual aid and help, whereas the 
French relied each on himself to secure the required shelter. 

Of the French commander, Marshal MacMahon, the estimate of 
Major Kunz that he was an excellent corps commander seems to 
place him above his real value. Judging from the war of 1870-1, 
and especially the battle of Woerth, the capacity of MacMahon was 
limited to that of commanding the troops fighting immediately 
under his own eye. Here he was admirable, and his undaunted 
courage and perfect coolness found plenty of scope for theijr display; 
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*but the very existence of troops of his corps fighting concealed from 
Ms view in Ms immediate vicinity seemsialmost to have been ignored 
by him, and their proper employment and requirements remained 
unheeded, wMlst outside the actual battle-field his thoughts seem not 
to have gone, not even to consider calling up reinforcements within 
reach, or to provide for a line of possible retreat. 

Of the capacity of the supreme commander on the German side, 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, it is not necessary to spedk, as the 
battle was fought by his lieutenants independently of him, of his 
wishes, and of his orders. How these lieutenants, taking the work of 
the commander out of his hands into their own, initiated the battle 
on their own account; how indifferently they carried their self- 
imposed task into execution; and finally, how, acting in direct, 
^defiance of their commander's orders, they managed to let the 
enemy slip through the meshes of the net the Crown Prince was 
weaving for him — it is the purpose of the following account of the 
leading features of the battle to show. 


II. 

During the 5th of August, the day following the French defeat 
at Woissenbnrg, the Crown Prince of Prussia, doubtful as to the 
direction in which ho should find Marshal MacMahon’s army, moved* 
his own, the third German army, a force of about 125,000 men and' 
480 guns, on to two fronts facing west and south respectively. To 
Preuschdorf, at the junction of the fronts, the Fifth Corps, under 
General von .Kirch bach, was directed. The army orders specified 
that it was to bivouac there, with its front in the direction of 
Woertli, a village two and a half miles to the west, in the valley of the 
small Sauer river, with outposts towards Ueichshoffen, which is in a 
parallel valley four miles beyond. Von Kirch bach therefore ordered 
Major-General Walther von Montbary, commanding the Twentieth. 
Brigade, forming the advanced guard and consisting of the 37fch 
and 50th Regiments, six guns and two squadrons, to cross the 
Sauer, and to place his outposts over the heights beyond. When 
nearing the Sauer, Von Walther was met by a cavalry officer, who had 
been reconnoitring in this direction, and was informed by him that 
the river was impassable for closed bodies of troops ; that not only the 
village of Woerth, where the road crosses the stream, but also the 
heights beyond, were held by strong French detachments of all 
arms ; and, according to the testimony of the inhabitants, these 
troops belonged to certain regiments of MacMahon’s corps, which had 
not been engaged at Weissenburg. The General did not feel justified 
in attempting to force a passage and take up the prescribed position 
for the outposts, and he therefore reported to Corps Headquarters 
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that he should provisionally push forward his outposts only to the w 
Sauer, but that he .would endeavour on the next morning . to carry 
out “the final paragraph of his orders” — namely, “cross the stream 
and place his outposts over the opposite heights.” 

And now appeared on the scene a very remarkable personage, 
Colonel von d. Each, the chief Staff officer of the Fifth Corps. Whilst 
the General was placing his outposts, up came this officer, fixed the 
exact position of the outposts, informed himself qf the arrangements 



and intentions of the General, expressed his agreement with them, and, 
adds Major Kunz, “promised that in the event of a serious fight, he 
would immediately send forward the whole of the corps artillery.” . 

In the German service a Staff officer is the actual living embodiment 
of the authority which resides in the General on whose Staff he is, andi 
as such his orders must be obeyed as if they came direct from the 
fountain-head itself ; but no Staff officer would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have dared to come to an arrangement of this kind on 
his own responsibility. It happened, however, that General von 
Kirchbach‘had been wounded at the battle on the previous day; he 
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had remained with his corps, and was at Preusehdorf;* but it is most 
probable that the chief of his Staff found himself for a time prac- 
tically in command. Two companies of the 37th Regiment were 
placed at Goersdorff ; the second battalion of the 50th and a 
squadron at Gunstett ; the remainder of the brigade, four" and a 
half battalions, with the guns and the other squadron, were posted 
centrally at the little- village of Dieffenbach, one and a half mile from the 
stream. The remainder of the corps lay close at hand, further back. 
The commanders were therefore within easy reach of each other, 
tearing the day the rest of the army had arrived at the prescribed 
destination : the Sepcmd Bavarian corps at Lembach, five miles north ; 
and Von Werder’s Baden and Wiirttemberg corps at Aschbach, nine 
miles . east of Preuschdorf. Tlie army headquarters, Von Bose’s 
Eleventh Corps, and the Fourth Cavalry Division were at Sulz, mid- 
way between the two last-named places ; and the first Bavarian 
corps lay within the angle. The Crown Prince, having now discovered 
the presence of MacMahon’s array on the heights on the west of the 
Sauer, issued an array order, in which the Bavarians at Lembach and the 
Fifth Corps were directed to remain in their present positions during 
the 6th', whilst the rest of the army was to concentrate towards them. 

From nine at night rain fell heavily till thb following morning, 
and the Sauer became a rushing stream some twelve to fifteen feet 
broad, fordable for infantry at one or two places, but at others deep 
enough to cover a man to the shoulders. • 

Of the three bridges at Woerth, Npaclibach, and Gunstett, only the 
latter was passable, and that was in the hands of the Germans ; 
nevertheless, the outposts on both sides were on the alert, and 
shots broke tbe stillness of the night. But other sounds were 
audible coming from the western bank ; sounds of unrest, indi- 
cating movements of troops. Von Walther was on the alert, and 
between three and four o’clock he rode across the stream above its 
confluence with a western branch, the Suksbach, and he formed the 
opinion that the French were either abandoning their position or 
were strengthening against the impending attack. To clear up the 
matter — so say Major Kunz, the German Staff account, and all other 
authorities save one, which forms a most important exception — and 
to ascertain whether the French really were holding on, the General 
resolved to make an attack, and at six o’clock he sent to the corps’ 
headquarters a message to the effect that he ivould deliver this 
attack in an hours time. The orderly who carried the message 
returned without an answer, whereupon the General, believing that 
there was complete understanding between himself and the head- 
quarters, proceeded to make his attack on the village of Woerth, 
employing for the purpose one battalion and the battery of the 
advanced guard. 

* Her Nolo at Ihv end t.f thirf nit self. 
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It is a most ourioas fact that Von Moltke, in his recent work; 
states that the reason fo*, this attack was a desire on Von 
Walther’s part to gain possession of the river-crossing at this 
point. This variance between Von Moltke’s assertion and the . state- 
ments in all other official, as well as non-official, publications is most 
remarkable. It is possible that Von Moltke may here have raised a 
corner of the curtain of official reticence, and have disclosed the 
extraordinary spectacle of a brigadier and the chief of a Corps Staff 
jointly initiating a battle on their own account. The understanding 
come to between them on the previous day was tantamount to thi& 
Whether the morning message ever reached Von d. Esch we do not 
know. If it did, he left his comrade, as the narrative will show, 
completely in the lurch. It may, 'however, have missed him. That 
these officers must have been aware that the army commander specially 
wished to avoid giving battle that day is certain, for Captain von 
Boguslowski speaks of the astonishment which he felt when he saw 
General von Walther commence the action, inasmuch as it was known 
even by the lower leaders of the corps that there was to be no fight 
that day. That General von Kirchbach was not consulted in the 
matter is evident from the written severe message he subsequently 
despatched, about 8. CO, to General von Walther : u The fight is to be 
broken off immediately ; it is not the duty of outposts to undertake 
reconnaissances in force.” As a critic remarks, a pair of field-glasses 
would have revealed all that Von Walther wanted to find out. As 
Colonel von d. Esch is dead, the whole truth may never be known. 
It is, however, not impossible that Von Walther was moved by the 
same spirit which subsequently seems to have influenced his brother 
generals on other battle-fields, a burning desire to get at the enemy, 
and to bo the first in the fray, without reflecting on the possible 
effect of their conduct on the plans of the superior authorities. 

Although Von Walther s fight was on a very small scale, and was 
broken off at half-past eight by Von Walther himself before receiving 
the order already mentioned, it was the direct cause, as will be seen 
presently, of the battle which ensued. Very strong and well-deserved 
are the censures of the Wochmblaif reviewer on that abuse of the 
so-called “ initiative, ” which, if exercised unnecessarily and without 
due reflection as to its possible consequences, may destroy the plans 
and combinations of the higher authorities, and place even the com- 
mander of an army at the mercy of some company leader, intent upon 
the exercise of a little private strategy on his own account. 

Von Walther, either because lie found that he was not supported, 
or because he soon ascertained that the French were still holding the 
heights across the stream, broke off the action about 8.30, and with- 
drew all his force save a few men who remained in the village church- 
yard. It is possible that for the last half-hour the sound of guns 
two miles Softer down the valley opposite Gunsfcetfc had been audible 
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# to him ; bat, if so, he does not appear to have taken any notice of 
. it. As, however, he rode away, the^ suddenly burst out from 
the northern end of the valley, over the shoulder of the hill spur, 
which, covered with . wood, projects north-east to the very edge of 
the little Sulzbach tributary, a roar of guns and a rattle of rifles* 
Little did Von Waltber imagine that the few rounds exchanged 
between him and the French above Woertk were, unknown to him, 
•a signal pre-arranged between the army commander and Von Hartmann, 
the commander of the Second Bavarians at Lembach, for the latter 
Officer to bring into action against the French a division of his corps. 
Yet so it was. The Crown Prince, in order to provide for the con- 
tingency of a possible attack on the Fifth Corps from the opposite 
-side of the valley, had during the 5th sent directions to Von Hartmann 
to look out the following day, not only to the west, the original front, 
but also to the south, where the Fifth Corps were ; and, if he heard 
guns in the latter direction, to send a division against the French 
left. But, strangely enough, the Stall' of the army omitted to com- 
municate this order to either the Fifth or the Eleventh Corps, so that 
no one in these corps had the faintest idea that any little burning of 
powder in a skirmish on their own account was to be the signal for a 
determined attack by another part of their army, away from them, 
hidden from their sight, and which, according to the army orders, 
was to remain stationary live miles distant, whereas in fact it had 
come much nearer. Von Walther’s mistake fades comparatively into 
insignificance before this terrible blunder of the much-exalted German 
General Staff in the initial real battle of the war. 

That under the training of Von Moltke the German Staff had 
approached perfection as a Staff is an accepted article of tho military 
faith ; but it is sometimes forgotten that the Stall' officers of the German 
army are, like the officers of every army, fallible human beings, liable 
to mistakes and to occasional omissions of duty. 

In the early morning, therefore, Von Hartmann’s division, lured on 
by the sound of the guns firing in Von Walther’s engagement, entered 
the Sulzbach valley ; and filing through the village of Langensul^bach, 
the head of the division issued from the southern .exit at about half- 
past eight. This advance had apparently been observed by the 
French, for no sooner did the force begin to emerge from this 
village than there was opened on it from the wood-covered slopes 
directly in their front a hail-storm of chassepot bullets, to which, 
speedily, mitrailleuses and guns added their share of projectiles. * 
Swerving to their right, the Bavarians sought cover for their further 
advance in a large wood, the southern edge of which bordered a patch 
of open ground varying in width from 200 to 700 paces, which lay in 
front of the French position. The Bavarian guns were helpless in 
preparing for the attack, as the only artillery positions available were 
at too great a distance from the defenders to produce much effect. 
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Meantime, the advance continued, with a complete neglect of every 
precaution laid down in woi£s which defi.1 with training for the battle. 
That necessary preliminary duty of an advanced guard — feeling the 
enemy and ascertaining his position — was dispensed with ; reconnais- 
sance there was none ; no plan of attack seems to have been arranged 
by the commander the troops were not formed up under cover, and 
each unit then directed to the objective selected for it; but with wild 
haste and useless hurry the leading four and a f half battalions were 
allowed to make for the shelter of the woods, dribbled through them 
in some fashion or other ; and arriving at length on the southern edge, 
these 2800 men found themselves in 6ne thin scattered line 1700' 
paces long, destitute of any closed reserves worth mentioning. To 
this handful of men, armed with a short-range, fire-arm, and unsup»- 
porfced by artillery, were opposed by 9.30 nearly double their number 
of Frenchmen under cover, plying their chbssepots to good effect, and 
assisted by artillery behind them. Here we will leave them for tho 
present and turn to the extreme south of the valley, where another 
phase of misleading had been displaying itself. 

By the army orders of « the 5th, the Eleventh Corps was to move 
from Sulz a short distance, wheeling to its right, and then to remaii* 
facing west. In conformity with this order the march commenced on 
the morning of the Gbh, and at seven o’clock, just as Von W'altherwao 
coming into action, the advanced guard, consisting of the six battalions 
of the 41st Brigade, begap to issue from the western border of 
the wood which lay between the bivouac of the main body of the 
corps and the Sauer. About a mile in front, almost on the stream, 
lies the village of Gunstett, which, with its undestroyed bridge and 
the outlying Brnscli mill, had been during the night in charge of one 
of Von Walther’s battalions. At a short two miles' distance across the 
low meadow land rise the heights of Albrechtshof, and on th© 
plateau beyond can be seen an encampment of some 7000 men, th© 
French division of General Lartigue. To the right front, on the 
other side of the stream, is the dense Niederwald, but a view up the 
valley could be obtained only from the hill north of the village. 
During the next hour the rest of the brigade deployed from the wood*, 
and a line of outposts was being taken up on the near side of the 
stream. Save the disturbing effect which must always be produced 
at any part of a line by firing in some other part, the skirmish in 
which Von Walther was engaged did not seem to have any influence 
on this advanced guard. At eight o'clock, however, a battery on the 
French side opened fire on the mill and village, and a battalion of 
French riflemen, supported by other troops, advanced to the attack* 
The divisional commander, being present on the spot, at once sent 
onb of his battalions to assist that already in the village. The 
advance of the French seemed to indicate the possibility of an attack 
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^on the German position. His brigade wns L therefore at once divided 
into three portions ; ten companies were s^nt to the destroyed crossing 
at Spachbach, a mile away aver the hill on the right, four were kept 
with twelve guns at disposal, and the remaining ten despatched to 
Gunstett. The case was apparently considered urgent, as the com- 
panies sent to each place were those nearest to it. In the meantime 
a rifle battalion attached to another brigade in rear had come up, and 
went on to Gunstett. 

Here again, then,* hurry ruled the day. Spachbach was in front 
of the neighbouring corps; the presence at Gunstett of the flank 
outpost battalion of the corps showed that Spachbach was included 
in its outposts. A little consideration would have led the divisional 
commander to ascertain that troops from his command were required 
a mile off before lie sent them away. As it was, not only brigade 
but regimental and even battalion commands were unnecessarily torn 
asunder before a shot had been fired on the German side. At 
Gnnsfcett were collected eighteen companies fiom two army corps, 
two divisions, three brigades, four regiments, five battalions. At 
nine o’clock twenty-four guns came into action against the French, 
and after some fluctuations and bad leading a standing fight ensued, 
which lasted a couple of hours. » 

It was at Spachbach that the disintegration of command was fatal in 
its results. At the little village, about nine o'clock, were collected a 
battalion of one reghnont, half of another battalion of the same regiment 
and a battalion of a second regiment — altogether ten companies. What 
an opening for the officer on whom the command of this little force 
had by chance devolved ! What an opportunity for winning fame 
and glory and the coveted Iron Cross by the “ assumption of the 
initiative !*’ Directly in front was the dense Niederwald, in which 
no enemy was visible. Why not make a dash across the river, 
penetrate boldly into the heart of the enemy’s position, and trust to 
luck to be backed up from the rear? But the bridge no longer 
exists ; a cart is obtained and run into the stream ; shutters torn 
down from tho houses are with the aid of hop-poles improvised into a 
sort of crossing, over which the men begin to scramble, some falling 
into the stream and being drowned. Ere long, five companies, three 
of one battalion, and the two of the half-battalion are across ; and at 
9.30, led by some officer who is most probably exulting at his eman- 
cipation from the control of peace time, these five companies, leaving 
in the meadow land a portion of one company to cover a possible 
retreat, disappear in the Niederwald. On the same bank by degrees 
collect the other five companies near the edge of tho stream, and here 
for the present, at 9.30, wo leave them. Ere long these ten com- 
panies were to pay dearly for the indiscretion of their leaders. 

And now we must return to General von Walther, whom we left, 
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at lialf-p&st eight, smarting under the written rebuke administered tb 
him by the corps commander. That the evidently serious engage- 
ment which had broken out beyond the hill-top to the north was 
due to his ill-advised reconnaissance he did not know ; but that it 
was the Bavarians who were taking part in it he did know, because 
during his own little fight he had encountered an officer’s patrol from 
the corps and had explained the situation to him. As soon, therefore, 
as he received his corps commander’s order to break off the fight he 
despatched his adjutant, Lieut. Lauterbach, a Prussian officer, to 
General von Hartmann, to inform him of the fact, and to tell that 
General that he could give him no support. 

Now, that message must influence General von Hartmann in some 
degree. Yet although Von Walther’s own immediate superior, his 
divisional commander, Lieut.-General von Schmidt, was close at hand 
at Dieffenbach, and the corps commander at Preuschdorf, this mere 
brigadier took upon himself to communicate directly with the com- 
mander of another corps at least two miles away. This was assuming 
high functions with a vengeance. And now again he takes the 
initiative, for the heavy firing shows that the Bavarians are in 
earnest; so, notwithstanding the order just received, he again brings 
into action his six guns, this time trying to take in flank and rear 
the French bidden in the woods opposite the Bavarians. Shortly 
after this. Colonel von d. Ksch makes his appearance and asks Von 
Waltber whether he lias not received the order ; Von Walther 
replies in the affirmative, but gives an explanation of his conduct. 

Colonel von d. Ksch takes a survey of the situation ; for some 
reason or other, unknown to him as it was to the brigadier, an 
action has begun on the right ; for some other reason, equally 
unknown to him, he sees a battalion from Spachbach disappear into 
the wood to his left front, the Niedcrwald ; in that, direction there is 
no doubt a fight is going on, for some thirty French guns are already 
in action against the German guns on the Gunstett hill. There are 
peremptory orders against a battle this day, but unless the French 
are held fast in the centre it is possible they may turn with over- 
whelming force against one or both flank coqis. Lieut.-General von 
Schmidt happens to ride up ; a brief consultation is held — the corps 
commander is at Preuschdorf, but. it is unnecessary to trouble him 
in the matter — and at 9.30 the order is given to bring the whole of 
the eighty-four guus of the corps into action against the French on 
the opposite side of the valley. There is some delay in carrying the 
order into effect, as owing to it being supposed that the day would 
be a day of rest for the corps, some of the gunners are cleaning up 
and drying the harness ; not until 10.30 is the whole of the artillery 
in action, and by that time 108 German guns are firing and rapidly 
silencing' the 48 French guns which endeavoured to meet the 
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Challenge. There can be little doubt that Colonel von d. Esch acted 
wisely in the step he took ; moreover, an ^rtillery action can, at any 
moment, be broken off, especially where a stream difficult to cross lies 
between the contending artilleries. A remarkable fact here to be noted 
is, that although firing began at seven in the morning, from that time 
until 10.30 it does not seem to have occurred to the Staff of any oue 
of the three corps to endeavour to ascertain from the Staff of the other 
corps what was actually taking place with them. No Staff officer 
went from the Bavarians or the Eleventh Corps to find out what was 
the meaning of the skirmish at Woerth, nor did the Fifth Corps Staff 
seek to ascertain from the leaders of those corps their objects and 
intentions* As regards the army commander, not one of the three 
corps leaders communicated with him. Independence carried to this 
pitch reduces higher leading to a nullity. 

But whilst the cannonade is at its height, the commander of the 
Fifth Corps arrives himself on the battle-field. The line of conduct 
which seems in accordance with the circumstances of the military 
situation, and in conformity with the requirements of ordinary disci- 
pline, would he to hold the French by a continuance of artillery fire 
only, to report at once to the army commander at Subs, and to ask 
for orders. Somehow' or other a light had developed on either flank, 
contrary, as General von Kirchbach was fully aware, to the intentions 
of his immediate chief. By bringing his artillery into action he was 
simply doing his best to avert disaster among the corps on each side, 
rind was in no way contravening his orders: but now, at 10.30, he 
takes a step which is absolutely unnecessary from a tactical point of 
view, and which was nothing less than sheer disobedience. Ho 
determines to send forward his infantry across the stream to occupy 
Woerth and the heights b -vond. The withdrawal of infantry from a 
light, is an acknowledged r ikon, of failure. The Crown Prince’s array 
is now, therefore, committed to a battle by the fiat of a subordinate — 
insubordinate is almost a. more appropriate word — commander. At 
the same time he sends to t !*e two neighbouring commanders, informing 
thorn of his intentions, and requesting their co-operation; and he 
reports his proceedings to f.he Crown Prince. But, now, it was a case 
-of three kings of Brentford. General von Bose at Gunstett had no 
intention of disobeying the order he had received, which fixed the 
Sauer for the limit of his advance, and he returned an answer to that 
effect. Some few companies of his corps had escaped from control, 
and had, as we have seen, gone across iuto the Niederwald. If 
General von Hose was himself aware of the fact, he displayed real 
strength of character in letting that handful of men reap the conse- 
quences of disobedience rather than be drawn himself into a similar 
act by letting his corps become involved in an action on their account. 
With his own corps (some 20,000) close at hand, he could regard with 
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cool contempt the attacks of Lartigue’s division in front of him. But 
when his negative reply r^ched Von Kirchbach, the latter, possessed 
by the demon of hurry, had already commenced his attack,' and a 
reiterated request was returned, with a result which will be narrated 
further on. It was not till 11.30 that the demand for help reached Von 
Hartmann on the northern flank ; and here had during the previous 
two hours been enacting a drama, which a little more energy on the 
part of the French might have transformed yito a bloody tragedy. 
From 9.30 the dribbling up of Bavarian troops continued, increasing 
the numbers of the attacking force to 7250, but prolonging the 
line to 4000 paces, with a gap of 500 paces in its eastern part; 
whilst the French had increased the number of the defenders to 
6300, with tuto battalions in reserve. Under these circumstances 
further advance was hopeless, and even single control of the long line 
was impossible. 

“ Such was the aspect of affairs when,” says the Staff account, “ a 
Prussian orderly officer brought verbal instructions to General von 
Hartmann at 10.30 a.m. to suspend the contest.” Up to the present 
time, until the publication of Major Kunz’s work, the same “ Prussian 
orderly officer ” has been a “child of mystery”; he has been the 
“ great unknown.” ♦ In 1873 Major von Hahnke, who had been on© 
of the senior Staff officers at the army headquarters, wrote : " By 
what Prussian officer and on whose responsibility this order was 
delivered has not been ascertained.” Some few years ago the writer 
of this article was enabled to obtain communications on this matter 
from General von Blnmenthal, the chief of the St aff of the third army, 
and also from General von Kirchbach; but the mystery remained as 
deep as ever. Major Kunz seems to supply the missing link in the 
evidence, which now points almost conclusively to Major-General 
von Walther's messenger, Lieut. Lanterbach, as the “ Prussian 
orderly officer” in question. If this be the case, the comm unication 
received by Von Hartmann was no order to him ; it was merely the 
report of an order given iri another corps by its own commander. 
But Von Hartmann, even if it were an order from the supremo 
commander of the army, should not have obeyed it blindly ; he should 
have asked himself the simple question whether, since it was issued, 
matters had not so entirely altered as to render it obviously inap~ 
plicable to the situation. The message, order, or communication was 
to the effect that the battle was to be broken off. At the time of 
its despatch, 8.30 a.m., there was but little firing going on, save 
from the French on the hill-side immediately in front of General 
von Hartmann. But since its despatch there had been a gradually 
increasing sound of guns, culminating in the roar of some 150 pieces 
over the hill-top beyond. And yet Von Hartmann regarded the order 
as imperative, and he proceeded to withdraw his troops. It does 
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flofc seem to have occurred to him to continue a delaying fight, and 
to send a Staff officer at once to the Fifth yorps to ascertain what was 
taking place there. Major Kunz, dealing with this episode, remarks : 
“ The cloak of Christian charity has, after the brilliant victory of the 
6th of August, been thrown over this and many other so-called 4 misun- 
derstandings.* This is one more proof of the magnanimity of the 
Crown Prince.** Slowly and in disorder was the withdrawal of the 
Bavarians carried out, and so dispersed and scattered were the troops, 
so difficult was it foJnd to rally them for a fresh advance, that, 
although Von Hartmann at 11.30 promised to renew the action, 
practically the second Bavarian corps took no part in the further 
course of the battle. 

The conduct of the Bavarians in this battle, their indifferent 
display of soldiering, has given rise to much comment. French 
writers have seized on it as a proof of indifference, if not of antagon- 
ism, to the German cause. Here we believe they are wrong, for 
war with France was the cry of the people of Bavaria rather than of 
their leaders. Still, a corps in which the highest percentage of loss 
is only ll.o, and which cannot be rallied for a renewed attack, can 
hardly claim to have done its work well on the battle-field. We are 
inclined to attribute the failing of the Bavarians to the facts that 
they had been but indifferently trained in peace time, and that general 
service having been introduced into Bavaria only in 1867, they, were 
short of good reserve men. <l Further,' 1 says Major Kunz, u there 
was absent among the Bavarians the stiff Prussian drill ; a certain 
laxity had even been introduced into the regulations. The painfully 
exact adherence to time was wanting in all Bavarian evolutions and 
drill motions ; with this disappeared much of the cohesion of the 
detachments ; and the inner holding together and the confidence of 
single units in themselves and their leaders ware only too easily lost. 

1 Home was not built in a day,’ and three years are not enough to 
make up for what has been neglected for half a century.** Nobly 
did the Bavarians retrieve their character during the course of the 
campaign ; but Woerth gave no forecast of the bravery and endurance 
which characterised them in the trying episodes of the winter of 1 870 
in the south-west of France. 

And now we must return to the centre, where, at 10.30, Von 
Kirchbach, with support withdrawing from his right and about to 
be refused to him on his left, is sending his infantry into action. 
The foot of the heights which the General proposed to seize Jay 
beyond the meadow land some 1000 paces broad, through which 
flows the Sauer. The state of the crossings over the stream has 
been already described. The village of Woerth, unoccupied by the 
French, lies partly on the stream itself. From the Woerth - Ilagenau 
chamsee^ which borders the further edge of the meadow land, rise the 
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heights, some two or three hundred feet to the plateau, on which aife 
situated the villages of F^dschwiller and Elsasshausen. The slopes 
themselves bend in and out, forming a series of spurs and valleys, $nd 
are covered with vine aryl hop plantations. * Woerth on the right, and 
the Galgenburg spur a mile south, nearly opposite Spachbach, would 
naturally be the first objectives of troops crossing at these two points. 
The Niederwald itself lay to the left beyond the sphere of operations 
for the corps. On the plateau had already shown itself in force the 
main body of MacMahon’s army. Shortly after moving forward his 
infantry, Von Kirchbach received from his commander a peremptory 
order to break off the attack ; but such commands were, on the 
6th of August, only spoken to the wind, a'nd to break off now was 
impossible. At Von Kirchbach’s disposal were, besides his 84 guns 
already in action, some 21,000 rifles, and from this host of men 
against the position already described, were sent, almost to certain 
destruction, at 10.30, only nine companies, 1800 men of the 37th 
Begiment to Woerth, and only eight companies, 1600 men of the 
50th, by Spachbach. But first the Sauer had to bo crossed, and for 
this no preparation was made, no thought bestowed upon it by the 
u brain ” of the German army. 

Out of the 137<J men missing after the battle, 777 belonged 
to the troops which crossed at these points, and of them, 214 to 
those now moving forward. The rushing Sauer reaped a rich 
harvest from the want of ordinary prevision. It was only after 
great delay under fire, and in straggling order, that these two hand- 
fuls of soldiers arrived at the opposite bank, and then made for 
the points of attack ; soon all tactical cohesion was lost, and the 
smaller units, ^inextricably mixed up, fought on a line a mile long, 
directing their efforts mainly through the village, and in isolated 
attempts against tho hill. For one whole hour were these men left 
alone, unsupported, except by artillery, in the desperate struggle to 
gain ground, and even to maintain themselves in position in the face 
of overwhelming odds; and then, at 11.30, occurred on their left a 
catastrophe which well-nigh rendered their condition hopeless. For 
two hours the five companies of the Eleventh Corps had been carrying 
on a fight, at first against a lesser force of Zouaves in the Niederwald ; 
but after a time the French were reinforced. The 900 Germans 
found 1300 determined enemies opposed to them. Gradually they 
were pressed back to the edge of the wood by which they had 
entered. The five companies on the near bank stood calmly quiescent. 
Presently the Germans in the wood gave way, took to their heels, and w 
all ten companies, save a few men, literally bolted, and in wild panio 
these 2200 Germans did not cease their flight till the stream was 
between them and the triumphant Zouaves. That the victors did not, 
turning to the north, pursue their victorious career, and roll up the 
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&ewly arrived men of the Fifth Corps, " as due, perhaps, to the fact 
that into % corner of the Niederwald, Qiptain Boguslowski, of the 
50th Regiment, had thrown himsetf with that portion of his com- 
pany which he had managed to keep under his personal command. 
At 11.30 help is sent by Von Kirckbach to Woerth, 1600 men 
being despatched thither ; but these made little impression on the still 
superior forces opposed to them. There is no well-considered plan of 
attack, no throwing m forward of strong lines one behind the other 
in succession, so as to sweep by ever-increasing force the enemy in 
their way. An hour later, 800 more men come up ; but not till one 
o'clock does the General determine on a real attack in force. The 
arrival of a fresh corps on his right, the First Bavarians, seems to 
have released him from the necessity of any longer keeping troops in 
reserve; and from that time, but very slowly, the Fifth Corps 
gradually gained ground in spite of the brilliant counter-strokes of 
closed bodies of French, which, advancing in perfect order, drove them 
back for a time down the hill-side. By 2.30 the edge of the platean 
is won, and here, after a four hours’ isolated struggle, in which the 
toughness of the rank and file of a well-drilled Prussian corps and 
the devotion and self-sacrifice of tlio Prussian officer were brilliantly 
displayed, the long-looked-for support comes by the arrival of the 
Eleventh Corps ot the northern edge of the Niedorwald, which bounds 
the plateau at its southern end. 

Before, however, sketching the proceedings of the latter corps, 
it may be well to see what lias taken place at the seat of 
command of this army of independent lieutenants. The Crown 
Prince had in vain sent orders to break off any action which might 
have been commenced ; however, the guns being still heard, he 
at noon proceeded to the battle-field, where he arrived about 
1 P.M., and, says the Staff account, ‘•personally assumed the conduct 
of the battle. 1 ” For once the compilers have indulged, perhaps 
ironically, in fiction. The plan which the Prince had formed, and which 
was thoroughly sound, was to delay the frontal attack by the Fifth 
Corps until the Hank of the French should have been turned by the 
Eleventh Corps and First Bayarian Corps now coming up, respectively, 
but it could not be put into execution because Von Kirchbach had 
already committed his entire corps to the frontal attack. One corps, 
the Wiirtterabergers, approaching from the left rear, had not. yet 
entered into the struggle ; it had only just arrived at Gnnstett, and to 
it was sent the .order to pass round the right flank of the French, and 
to march directly on their rear, on their only line of retreat, to 
Reischoffen. Meantime, the Prince could be little more than a mere 
spectator of the proceedings of an army “ run riot." 

The turning movement carried out by the out-flanking corps, th^ 
Eleventh, commenced about 11.30 on the receipt of the reiterated 
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request for help. General von Bose divided his force into thre# 
columns, and, wheeling to $e right, moved against the right flank of 
the French ; the right column, about 4480 strong, crossed the Sauer 
at Spachbach, and without much difficulty gained possession of the 
eastern portion of the Niederwald. The left column, 5680 strong, 
passed by Diirrenbach and Morsbronn on to the plateau, but, opposed 
only by cavalry attacking them over bad ground, easily reached the 
western part of the Niederwald. It was the centre column of some 
7000 which crossed at Gunstett, and made for the Albrechtshaiiser 
heights, that alone met with any real resistance ; but the resistance 
was of the most stubborn kind : it was here that the remnant of 
Lartigue’s division, numbering at the outside 4000 men, left entirely 
to itself and refused aid by MacMahon, opposed the turning move- 
ment. Driven back slowly, but always taking advantage of a 
favourable moment for a counter-attack, this small band of heroes 
fought to the limit of human endurance, and at last, with losses 
varying in the five regiments from 29 to 77'5 per cent., they fell 
back westward, fighting, through the wood, and then disappeared from 
the battle-field. In the leading of the corps, which is much extolled 
by Major Kunz as devoid of hurry and with perfect control, the 
curious feature is ihe way in which the unity of regiments and 
brigades was totally ignored, each column being a mixed group of the 
units close at hand at their starting-points. 

And now came the final act of disobedience. Lieut. -General von 
Obernitz, when leading the Wiirttembergers across the valley, received 
from the Crown Prince the order, already mentioned, to march on the 
rear of the French ; but, shortly afterwards, the Prussian officers coming 
from the battle raging on the plateau told him that reinforcements were 
imperatively required there, and urged him to come to their aid. Again 
the spirit of knowing “ better than one’s betters” exercised its pernicious 
influence, and although the power of determining when and whether 
reinforcements shall be sent to any point of the battle-field should, 
above all others, rest absolutely with the supreme commander, 
General von Obernitz elected to judge for himself, and on to the 
plateau he led his troops. For yet two hours the now utterly mixed 
up German troops were kept from Frosch wilier by the intrepid 
bravery of their foes. 

But now the toughness of the infantry of the Fifth German Corps 
was about to be rewarded ; the moment for their revenge on those 
who had sent to destruction their five thousand dead and wounded 
— of whom nearly four thousand belonged to the four regiments, 
37th, 50th, 6th, and 46th, first across the stream — was close at 
hand. It waB a grand revenge ; it was the splendid victory, which 
Was to crown with laurels the men who had sinned against them. 
Whilst they had been so stubbornly holding on to the vine-clad slopes, 
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•time had been given for the gradually closing round of MacMalion’s 
45,000 men by the greater portion of the overwhelming host of their 
enemies. And now the French, at tacked from the north, south, and 
east, at last broke, and, covered by a small rear-guard, fled away out of 
touch and sight of the victors through the gap so generously left 
open to them by that independent lieutenant, General von Obernitz. 

The Germans gained their victory by sheer weight of numbers, and 
the support given to their infantry by an artillery overwhelmingly 
superior in number bf guns, technical efficiency, and tactical employ- 
ment to that of their opponents. The French owed their defeat to the 
mediocrity «of their commander. Against critics and commentators 
on the acts of soldiers in the field, it is sometimes alleged that they are 
“ wise after the event ” ; as regards the battle of Woerth, it is only by 
wisdom of this kind that the leading soldiera, who took part in it, 
can find any ground of justification for their proceedings. Well 
might a German officer of the very highest rank say, as lie after- 
wards did, “ We were within an ace of losing the battle ; but the 
French did not know it, and I hope they never may.” Probably 
they know it now. 

Lonsdale IIale. 

• 

Xoie. — Captain von Poguslowski, whose name emirs in this article, is 
now a Lieutenant-General, and has, this month, published in the JfiNtar- 
I VochenUfitt, thieo articles on the Battle of Woerth. The tone of the 
articles is decidedly apologetic as regards thj» conduct of those officers who. 
at t ho time, were of rank similar to that he now holds. The General also 
discusses questions of e\idonoo as to the times of the receipt of orders, 
*vc., hat 1 do nut N'‘e that lie shakes the evidence adduced by Major 
Kunz. He says, however, that during the afternoon of the nth he saw 
General von Kirehbach sitting in a waggon at the advanced guard. A 
paragraph in the last article of the series may be quoted as confirming tlio 
views 1 have expressed as to “wisdom after the event.” “This conduct’’ 
— utter neglect of the right wing and concentration of attention solely on 
the fitli German Corps — “of the French commander forms the simplest and 
best justification of Kirehbach.” 

L. II. 
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W E are in a better position to consider calmly the state of 
South-Eastern Europe than we were in last year, when the 
air was full of disquieting rumours and all Europe in a state of 
nervous excitement. The importance of the question is undiminished, 
and the fate of the East may depend upon the knowledge which 
the people of England have in regard to the interests which are 
at stake. 

A little while ago a distinguished writer in this Review congratu- 
lated us upon the fact that, whatever may happen in Europe, England 
can maintain a strict neutrality, and lie was grateful for the fact that 
Lord Stratford de Rodclilfe and his policy are both dead and beyond 
the hope of resurrection. England is never again to prop up the 
rotten fabric of Ottoman rule. 

Such statements as these are adapted to the purpose of a stump 
orator, but they seem to me strangely misplaced in an article designed 
to instruct the people. Things may happen in Europe that would 
make neutrality a greater calamity than war, and no great party in 
England will ever adopt a “ peace at any price ” policy. The question 
whether England will be drawn into the next great European war 
is an open question, which can only be decided when the time comes, 
and it is certain that the Government of that time, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, will act in view- of the circumstances, and, if neces- 
sary, go to war to defend the interests and the honour of the Empire, 
and at the same time the general interests of Europe. 

But with this general question I have nothing to do. I am con- 
cerned only with the question of the relation of England to the East. 
It is easv to abuse Lord Stratford, because he is dead and the world 
has mostly forgotten what his policy was, and the phrase “ propping 
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up the rotten fabric of Ottoman rule * has done service so long in 
covering up the ignorance of popular writers that it seems almost 
ungenerous to inquire exactly what it means. The most charitable 
explanation of the phrase is that at some time the English Govern- 
ment has adopted and carried out a policy of supporting and defend- 
ing the Turkish Government in its gross abuse of its power over its 
subjects ; or, at least to defend it without taking its rottenness into 
consideration, and th§t this was the special characteristic of the policy 
of Lord Stratford. 

Now, I venture to affirm that during the last fifty years no English 
Government has ever adopted such a policy, and that no English 
ambassador at Constantinople has ever been farther from acquiescence 
in such a policy than Lord Stratford. Probably the two most pro- 
minent characteristics of Lord Stratford and his policy were his 
absolute devotion to English interests and his intense hatred of all 
rottenness. He was as devoted to England as Bismarck is to Ger- 
many ; and he would never have sacrificed one British soldier to save 
the Of toman Empire for its own sake. If he favoured the Crimean 
war, it was solely because he believed that British interests were at 
stake. And w»- may go oven further than this. He did not believe 
that it was possible to save the Turkish Empirfi in the interest of 
England, unless ii. could be radically and thoroughly reformed. His 
chief work during liis last two missions to Constantinople was to 
expose and at^miptto eradicate the corruption ami oppression which 
reigned the e. Had the Congress of Paris adopted liis views, and left 
him here to carry them out, it is possible that the Turkish Empire 
might have been reformed. 

1 do not care to defend Lord Stratford. JIo needs no defence. I 
wish simply to call attention to the fact that he never upheld rotten- 
m\ss, and that ail his energies were devoted to the defence of what he 
believed to be British interests. And so of the policy of all great 
English statesmen. I have often had occasion to criticise the actions 
of the British Government in the East. Many grievous mistakes have 
been made, through ignorance or misjudgmont ; but the general 
policy of all Ministries has been to defend and uphold Turkey no 
further than was essential to the defence of English interests, and 
they have done all that seemed to them possible to ameliorate the 
condition of the people of the country. The apparent exceptions to 
this rule, such as the action of Lord Beaconsfield at the time of the 
Bulgarian massacres, all admit of a more or less satisfactory explana- 
tion. We know’ now from the confessions of Sir Henry Elliot, tLat 
Lord Beaconsfield was at that time anticipating the deposition of the 
Sultan, and the establishment of constitutional government at Con- 
stantinople under Sir Henry’s jn'otiyt, Midhat Pasha. 

England is sometimes represented as having been the friejid of the 
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Turk, while Russia has poured out her blood and treasure for thd 
emancipation of the oppressed Christians. In fact, the English and 
the Russian people have equally sympathised with the Christians of 
Turkey, while the Governments have acted for their own interests — 
the one for defence, and the other for aggrandisement. And it is 
• certainly to the honour of the English Government that, so far as 
there has been any settlement of the Eastern question, it has been 
settled in the interest of the people of the East, and in accordance 
with the principles of England rather than of Russia. Roumania r 
Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Greece are free States where the 
people rule ; they owe their emancipation from .Turkish rule in no 
small degree to Russia, but they owe their liberty and independence 
in an equal degree to England. Annexed to Russia, they would have 
been less free than they were under the Sultan. 

So much for the past. As to the future, I am quite ready to. 
admit that no policy should be adopted simply because it is tradi- 
tional. But, on the other hand, a departure from long established 
principles must be justified by good and substantial reasons, and 
not simply by an appeal to the ignorance and the prejudices of the 
people. Lord Rosebery is as little likely to be moved by such con- 
siderations as Lord Salisbury. Jt is in no sense a party question. 

The question in its simplest form is this — Has England any vital 
interest in preventing the occupation by Russia of Constantinople 
and the Balkan Ben insula ; t and, if so, how can this interest be best 
defended ? Other Powers may have an equal or greater interest in 
this question, but that does not diminish in any way the responsibility 
of England in the defence of her own interests. It is a stimulus to 
action ratlicr than an excuse for, neutrality. Nor is it: any answer to 
this question to show that England and Russia ought to be fiends 
and allies in Central Asia. They ought to be, but they are not, 
never havo been, and never will be until Russia ceases to be what 
she is, a nation with an insatiable thirst for more land. It is equally 
aside from the mark to prove that the government of the Sultan is 
weak and corrupt. It may be, but it does not follow that the sub- 
stitution of the government of the Czar would either improve the 
condition of the people or favour the interests of England. 

There are but two probable solutions of the Eastern question, and 
England lias to decide which of these most accords with her own 
interests, and whether she has any vital interest in securing the one 
rather than the other. As things now r stand in Europe, she certainly 
has the power to do so if it is worth her while. The one solution is 
the natural one which has already made great progress, and resulted 
in the establishment of Greece and the Balkan States. It secures 
self-government to the people as fast as they are emancipated from 
Turkish rule. It would soon give it to Macedonia and Crete. It 
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* would give it to Egypt as soon as England can safely withdraw her 
troops* If the Sultan should find it necegsary to leave Constantinople, 
it would make this and the adjacent territory a free city, under 
European protection, with the free navigation of the Straits for all 
nations. It would leave the Turks to rule in Asia Minor, where they 
constitute three-fourths of the population, but with a reduced power, 
^hich would force them to recognise the rights of their Christian 
subjects. It wonld # perhaps lead to the separation of the Arabs from 
the Turks, as these nationalities have nothing in common but their 
religion. It might take fifty years to bring about all these changes, 
and they might be modified by circumstances now unforeseen, but 
in general this is the natural and just solution of the question. Thirty 
years ago it might have seemed absurd to suggest it as possible, but 
no one who knows the people and is familiar with the events of 
these years would now think of it as otherwise than rational and 
probable. 

One advantage of this natural solution of tho Eastern question is that 
it involves no infringement upon the rights or legitimate interests of 
any nation in Europe. It. is not an anti-Russian solution. It does 
not in any way dishonour her or hinder her self-development. For 
many years she has disclaimed all intention o* annexing any moro 
territory in Europe ; find however little faith wo may have in regard 
to such declarations, they are so far valuable that Russia has not 
yet committed herself before the world # to any career of conquest in 
Sputh-Eastern Europe. It is not at all impossible that if she saw 
clearly that annexation was impracticable, she might heartily join 
hands with England and other Powers in facilitating the natural 
solution of the question. There are, and always have been, intelligent 
men in Russia who regard the conquest of Constantinople as totally 
opposed to the interests of the Empire, and it must be acknowledged 
that the present attitude of Russia towards the Balkan States has 
grown out of wounded pride and jealousy of the influence of other 
States, rather than out of any immediate desire to annex this 
territory. Could Russia be brought into harmonious action with 
other Powers for a prospective settlement of the question, the peace 
of Europe would be assured. 

Another advantage of this natural solution is that it would favour 
in the highest degree the interests of commerce. I do not say that 
England alone would gain by this, but all that England asks in any 
part of the world is a chance for free competition, and this would be' 
assured. In the progress and prosperity of these new nations she 
would find an ever-growing market. Constantinople would no doubt 
suffer for a time, but it would not be long before she would rise again 
to become a great commercial centre for the East. 

But the great argument in favour of this arrangement is th&t it is 
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the only just and righteous solution of the question, and consequently" 
the only one which can be permanent. What possible justice can 
there be in condemning these people who are just escaping from the 
yoke of Turkey to groan under the much heavier yoke of Russia ? 
They have a right to themselves and to work out their own destiny. 
They have waited long centuries for the opportunity, and those who, 
of late years, have had the chance have proved to the world their 
capacity to govern themselves. Even the Turkish Parliament in 
Constantinople displayed an amount of wisdom and energy which 
astonished the world, and might possibly have saved the Empire if it 
had not alarmed the Caliph by its independence and been condemned 
by him to a violent death. 

The other, and the only other, probable solution of the Eastern 
question is the annexation of Constantinople a.nd the Balkan States 
to Russia. Eoumania would necessarily go with them. It is hardly 
probable that these States would be ostensibly annexed at first. It 
would be the old story of Poland or Georgia, but the end would bo 
inevitable and it would come speedily. No one familiar with the 
history or policy of Russia can have any doubts about this. Nor do 
I suppose that any one doubts that this is the solution of the question at 
which Russia is now aiming, although she has made no open declaration 
of this pnrpose, but rather denied it. If there were no such purpose 
on the part of Russia, there would be no Triple Alliance and no 
Franco-Russian alliance. France and Germany would be left to settle 
their territorial questions as best they could, and the rest of Europe 
would have no fear of war. 

Russia has nothing to fear from Germany and Austria if she is 
meditating no further annexation in Europe, and she has no interest 
whatever in the question between France and Germany. The real 
danger of the Franco-Russian alliance is that it is essentially aggressive. 
Neither Power feared any attack, but France hopes to regain her lost 
provinces, and Russia to acquire new ones by improving the first 
opportunity to engage Europe in war. This is the plain logic of the 
situation, and yet when we ask who it is in Russia that cherishes 
these warlike purposes, wo are almost inclined to accept the theory of 
Tolstoi’s (i Peace and War,” that such events are controlled by blind 
Fate. The Czar claims to be a man of peace, and those who know 
him best assure us that he does not desire war. We may admit that 
this is true, but it is no less true that he is moving steadily on to an 
attempted conquest of South-Eastern Europe. I do not know a. 
Russian who doubts it. It is the force of what American statesmen 
used to call “ manifest destiny - the force of a fixed idea — which 
unconsciously controls subordinate events^ and directs them towards 
an end which men are not quite ready to confess even to themselves. 

What we have to consider then is the question how far England i& 
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* interested in this extension of the Russian power over South-Eastern 
Europe. If England has no interest in preventing it, we may be sure 
that it will be attempted within the next few years. Supposing 
Russia to be -successful, it is hardly possible to measure the importance 
of the results which would follow in Europe. The *more obvious 
changes would begin with the Black Sea, which would become a 
Russian lake, with the Asiatic as well as the European shores under 
the control of Russia ; the Marmora and the Straits also Russian, 
with a Russian Custom-house at the entrance of the Dardanelles, 
Constantinople would become the great naval arsenal of the* Empire, 
absolutely secure from attacks, but always ready to send out its fleets 
into the Mediterranean. Rouniania and the whole Balkan Peninsula 
would be Russian territory, with the Adriatic as its western boundary. 
This is no fancy sketch. Every one who knows the country knows 
that there'is no possible stopping-place in annexation until the Adriatic 
is reached. Albania might exist as a separate State after the annex- 
ation of Macedonia to a small State like Bulgaria, but not after the 
annexation of Bulgaria to Russia. 

The annexation of these countries to Russia would not be a source 
of expense and weakness like the wastes of Central Asia. They would 
add enormously to the wealth and power of th<* Empire. They could 
easily furnish and support half a million of soldiers. They abound in 
wealth of every description, mineral as well as agricultural, and are 
inhabited by races far superior to the native Russian, although mostly 
of Slavic origin. The possession of these countries, together with 
Constantinople, their wealth, their population, especially their geo- 
graphical position, would at least double the military power of Russia 
in its relations with Europe, and give vast commercial advantages, 
not only in the control of territory, but also of lines of communication 
between Europe and Asia. She might not improve them very 
wisely, but she would certainly prevent any one else from improving 
them. 

These are obvious results. There are others equally startling and 
important, which are not so generally considered. The most serious 
is the inevitable destruction of the Austria-Hungarian Empire, which 
must follow the occupation of the Balkan Peninsula by Russia. 
Statesmen have foreseen this, and that is the reason why they tell ub 
that Austria rather than England is most interested in resisting the 
advance of Russia. Bismarck saw it at the time when it was his 
policy to annex an important part of Austria to the German Empire, 
and he then encouraged Russia. He saw it later when he had 
abandoned this policy, and then he formed the Triple Alliance to 
defend Austria against Russia as well as Germany against France. 
Beaconsfield saw it and realised its full meaning for the rest of 
Europe, when he favoured the idea of annexing the Balkan Peninsula 
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to Austria, and thus transforming her into a great Slave Empire. 
There was a time when Austrian statesmen thought it possible to 
protect themselves by dividing the Balkan Peninsula with Russia, 
but they harbour this delusion no longer. They realise that in defend-* 
ing the independence of lioumania and Bulgaria they are defending 
themselves. 

The destruction of the Austria-Hungarian Empire would follow the 
advance of Russia, not simply because this advance could only take 
place after the defeat of the Austrian armies in a great war, and the 
consequent weakening of her power, nor because such an advance 
would plant the Russian power along the whole line of the eastern 
and southern frontiers of the Empire ; but still more from the very 
nature of the Empire itself. Half the people in the Empire are 
Slaves, and should Russia annex the Balkan Peninsula, it is absurd 
to suppose that she would leave the rest of the Southern Slaves under 
the rule of the Hungarians, which they themselves already resent. 
The Empire would inevitably break up, all the Southern Slaves going 
to Russia, and the Germans to Germany, if that Empire still existed 
after its defeat by Prance and Russia. Something might be left to 
bear the name, but Austria-Hungary would disappear as a great 
Power, The changes which might result^ from a great Franco- 
Russian victory do not concern us here. I am not defending the 
Triple Alliance. The destruction of the Austrian Empire would 
result directly from the annexation of the Balkan Peninsula to Russia, 
and it would be inevitable, however that annexation might be brought 
about. 

Another result of this advance of Russia would be that the Turkish 
Empire, if it still continued to exist in Asia Minor after the loss of 
Constantinople, as it probably would for a time, would be under the 
absolute control of Russia. The Sultan would reign by favour of the 
Czar, and in the interest of Russia. This also would still further 
increase the military and commercial power of Russia. The Czar 
cannot now enter upon a war in Europe without considering the 
chance of finding arrayed against him the army of the Sultan, 
400,000 strong. But for this we know that he would have already 
occupied Bulgaria. The simple removal of this danger would not 
only give him greater freedom of action, but would add so much 
to the active force which he could put into the field in case of 
war. 

Such are in brief some of the results which would follow a Russian 
settlement of the Eastern question. They are so stnpendons that 
there is great danger of our taking it for granted that they cannot 
happen. If England declines to inteifere and there is a great 
European war in which France and Russia are decidedly successful, 
these things are sure to happen, and it is folly to refuse to consider 
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Wow, while there is time, whether England has any interest in pre- 
venting such a catastrophe or not. If England were really, as some 
Englishmen seem to claim, an isolated island in the sea with no 
foreign relations, she might look with a certain amount of equanimity 
upon the calamities of Europe ; but in fact the British Empire is the 
greatest that the world has ever seen, and its interests and its respon- 
sibilities are commensurate with its size. It cannot abdicate or ignore 
them without seeking its own destruction. Nor can England separate 
her interests altogether from those of Europe. She is a part of 
Europe, and while she wisely refrains from interfering in the internal 
affairs of other States and maintains a friendly neutrality in their 
local conflicts, she never has been and never can be neutral when the 
interests of the Continent are at stake. 

They are certainly as much at stake in this question of the supre- 
macy of Bussia as they were when Napoleon commenced his career 
of conquest. His rule in Europe would have been benignant in 
comparison with what may be expected of the Czar, unless we are 
ready to accept the Bussian idea that what the world most needs is 
the destruction of European civilisation and the building up of one 
peculiarly llussian upon its ruins. Would this be progress in the 
eyes of the Liberal party and the working men Of England who have 
always held Bussian ways in utter abhorrence ? Or can any one 
imagine that Mr. Gladstone, the great champion of civil and religious 
liberty, is likely to feel that he has no interest in the extension of 
Russian rule over South-Eastern Europe ? It is only necessary to 
ask these questions to see the absurdity of these suppositions. 

The immediate interest of England herself in the advance of Bussia 
is not less than that of Europe. The commercial and political interests 
of England are equally opposed to any extension and development of 
the power of Russia by conquest in South-Eastern Europe, which would 
enable her not only to destroy British markets and hinder British 
commerce, but would also give her a military supremacy in Europe 
which would endanger the whole British Empire, or at least force? 
England to unprecedented expenditure for national defence. The new 
complication of an alliance between France and Russia increases the 
danger to England. Where will France find its compensation for the 
extension of Russia ? The recovery of the lost provinces would be a 
very small thing in comparison with the enormous development of 
Bussian power. The Colonial Empire of England would exactly meet 
the ideas of Frenchmen, and cost Bussia nothing. There is no ns* in 
closing our eyes to the possibility of such an arrangement as this. 
Stranger and more unexpected things have happened in Europe within 
the last fifty years. There S is no question here of England’s picking 
the chestnuts out of the fire for her neighbours ; and, I venture to say, 
that whatever Government may be in power, if the crisis comes, 
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England will fight, and fight to the death, to defend the interests oi* 
Europe, and her own. 

But I am not pleading for war, nor even that England^hould join 
tlie Triple Alliance. The only question is, whether England cannot 
do something in the interests of peace by letting it be distinctly 
understood that she will never tolerate the Russian solution of the 
Eastern question. It is certain that she will not, if she can prevent 
it. But all this talk about neutrality, and the efforts that are made 
by the press to prove that England has ho longer any interest in Con- 
stantinople, are direct incentives to war. The Russians and the Turks 
are beginning to believe that all this is serious, and that Russia can 
do what she pleases here without fear of England. The impression 
that this policy will prevail in England under a Liberal Government 
is undermining English influence here, and encouraging the hopes of 
Russia. It is quite time to let the world understand that this is a 
mistake, as it certainly is. 

The policy of England in regard to the advance of Russia is clear, 
but it is not so clear what is to be done meanwhile with the 
Turks. It would be an immense relief to all the world, and 
especially to the people of the East, if this question could be settled 
off-hand, and finished once for all. The world is weary of it and 
impatient over it. But there is no hope of any immediate and final 
settlement. No statesman in Europe would attempt it. Nothing but 
an expectant policy is now possible. 

“ ’Tis true ’tis pity ; 

And pit}” 'tis ’tis true.” 

Still an expectant policy is not necessarily an inactive or an 
indefinite one. It may have a clearly defined object, and may 
improve each opportunity as it comes to accomplish that object. The 
policy of England has been for many years, and 1 believe will be in 
the future, to secure what I have called the natural solution of the 
Eastern question, and to resist the Russian solution. The progress 
in this direction has been very rapid during the last thirty years, but 
the Sultan still rules at Constantinople, and the military power which 
supports his throne is still formidable. It is not likely that any 
English Government will ever feel called upon to drive him out by 
force. It is equally certain that no English Government will do 
anything “ to prop up the rotten fabric of Ottoman rule. ,, For many 
years there has been no anticipation of realising Lord Stratford’s 
hope of a reformed and enlightened Turkish Government which 
might be supported. From year to year this Government is becoming 
more despotic, more anti-Christian, and more irrational, consequently 
more intolerable. 

The present Sultan has many high and noble qualities, and he wins 
the sympathy of all those who approach him. No donbt he does his 
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"best to strengthen and develop his Empire. Certainly no Sovereign 
conld work harder than he does. But unhappily he is more a caliph 
than a king. He is a prisoner in his palace, surrounded by selfish 
sycophants, and necessarily ignorant of the real wants of the Empire. 
He is in constant fear of revolution, and fills the city with his secret 
police, whose constant espionage is driving all enlightened Turks 
to desperation. He is attempting to strengthen the Mohammedan 
element in the Empire by hindering in every way the progress of his 
Christian subjects and taking away their ancient privileges. He is 
doing all that he can to break down the rc/pitulatiom , and restrict the 
rights of foreigners. The ordinary laws of* the Empire seem devised 
more and more to obstruct rather than facilitate business. In a word, 
it would seem that he must have taken the Czar of Russia as his ideal, 
and that he is doing what he can to rival his illustrious neighbour. 
Whatever may be the result in Russia, this policy is simply hasten- 
ing the downfall of Turkey. 

The simplest thing for England to do, under these circumstances, 
would be to stand aside and let things take their own course ; but 
England has relations with the East and interests here which make 
this impossible. She occupies Egypt- and Cyprus, sho has great com- 
mercial interests here. She has assumed responsibilities as to the 
Christian nationalities of the Empire ; she is bound to prevent the 
Sultan from taking any steps which will put this city or the European 
provinces in the power of Russia. She i*s bound to defend the rights 
of Englishmen in the Empire, and to secure the execution of treaties 
in which she is interested. She must have an influence here, and 
maintain it vigorously. But on what basis ? .1 hope 1 may not be 

thought inconsistent, if 1 reply on a distinctly friendly basis, so far 
as that is possible. England has no thought of deposing the Sultan, 
or attacking his Empire. She has more than once defended it against 
his real enemy. She cannot approve of his despotic or anti-Christian 
policy. She must use all her influence to modify it, and nothing 
could be more friendly than to dissuade the Sultan from a course 
which is certain to bring speedy ruin upon himself. Even if she 
were to use force to prevent him from putting himself in the power 
of Russia, it would not be an unfriendly act. There is certainly no 
Power in Europe more friendly to the Sultan than England is. We 
may be friendly to a sick man while he lives, although we know that 
he is certain to die, and intend to see that his estate is properly 
administered after his death. We may even assist in cutting off a 
limb to prolong his life or relieve his pain. - 

When a crisis comes in any form England will not act alone, but 
in accord with other States — it is to be hoped with all the great 
Powers ; and her influence will then be exerted with them to secure 
the rights of the people. So far as I know, Germany, Austria, and 
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Italy have adopted a policy in full sympathy with that of England. 
At present, France and Russia are doing what they can to make 
trouble, but their policy may be changed before a crisis cames, espe- * 
cially if it is clearly seen that England will not tolerate any farther 
advance of Russia in Europe. 

The policy of England in regard to those States which have been 
already formed out of portions of the Ottoman Empire has been well 
defined and universally approved. It cannot be, changed. It is one 
of hearty sympathy, and as far as possible of support — of absolute 
moral support. They are the great hope of the East, and the defence 
of Europe against the aggressions of Russia. But for the blindness 
and folly of despotism they might have been the allies of Russia, but 
ahe has forced them into alliance and sympathy with Europe, and 
given them a chance to learn to appreciate the advantages of self- 
government. England will neglect nothing which* she can do to aid 
in the development of Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Servia. 

I have not entered upon the discussion of subordinate questions 
which are now pending, because I believe that the main question must 
be clearly understood before the bearing of the subordinate ones can be 
appreciated, and the facts in regard to these are pretty well known to all 
newspaper readers. “The only one which now commands attention is 
that of the English occupation of Egypt. This was brought to an 
acute stage last summer, when it was re-opened by the Sultan under the 
influence of France and Russia. The death of the late Khedive and the 
accession of his son led to violent controversies, the echoes of which 
have reached all the world — and in which the bitter enmity of 
France and Russia to the English occupation has been made more 
apparent than ever before. The crisis has passed, and the Sultan 
has submitted to the inevitable, but he has been made to believe 
that, in case of a European war, France arid Russia would restore 
Egypt to liis rule as the price of his neutrality. 

This is a troublesome question for England, not because she 
wishes to annex Egypt to the Empire, but because she is there, and is 
bound to stay there until she can go out with honour. It is plain 
that the time for leaving the country has not yet come. About this 
there is no doubt. It is equally certain that there can be no settlement 
of the question with Turkey. It is far more a question between 
England and France than between England and Turkey, and, as 
between these two Powers, I can Bee but one possible solution. They 
might agree to the ultimate hulpnidnu'r of Egypt. France would 
agree to this, because it is her traditional policy, and I see no reason 
why England should any longer oppose it. If she would yield this 
point, France would undoubtedly agree to the continuance of the 
occupation os long as it may be necessary, and would at once 
abandon, the irritating and obstructive policy by which she has thus 
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•far sought to make the work of England as difficult as possible. 
The other Powers would probably agree to such an arrangement, 
4 and the Sultan would have to subrflit. His hold upon the 
country before the English occupation was very slight — almost 
nominal ; and he would have but little cause to complain, 
especially as he was largely responsible for the troubles which 
led to the occupation. It seems to have been generally forgotten 
in England that this Egyptian trouble grew out of a great scheme, 
in which the Sultan* took an active part, for a revival of the faith 
and power of Islam. It was an attempt at a pan-Islamic revival, 
and at the time when Mr. Gladstone’s Government ordered the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria there was great danger of a general massacre 
of the Christians in Syria as well as in Egypt. It is not pleasant to 
recall the blunders and failures which followed, but it is worth while 
to remember, what is never forgotten hero, that the action of England 
put an end to this wild scheme, and saved the world from the com- 
plications which would have followed its temporary success. This, 
and the fact that England has given a good government to Egypt 
and secured her ultimate independence, of course causes irritation 
here, but it should encourage England to persevere patiently in the 
work which she has undertaken. 

To return to the main question : the policy of England in the East 
is an expectant policy in the interest of peace rather than war, but a 
policy which will never tolerate the extension of .Russian rule over 
South-Eastnn Europe whatever it may cost to prevent it; notan 
isolated policy, but ono in full sympathy with other Rowers which 
have equal or greater interests at stake ; not a selfish policy* but one 
which, while it defends English interests, will at the same time secure 
the natural rights of the people of the East to self-government. As 
to Turkey, it will make no attack, it. will foment no rebellions or 
revolutions, but it will not defend the Sultan against his own subjects 
or the calamities "which result from bad government. It will welcome 
and encourage all real progress or improvement in the Empire, but it 
will resist, as far as its influence goes, all attempts to break down 
treaties or to oppress the Christian nationalities. No genuine friend- 
ship can go farther than this. 

As to Russia, the English people can never have any honest sympathy 
with a Government which hates civil and religious liberty — which 
oppresses and tortures its own subjects, and constantly threatens the 
peace of the world — which patronises political assassination in Rulgaria 
and Constantinople and protects Macedonian murderers, while it exiles 
innocent Russians to Siberia. They can never tolerate the extension of 
the rule of such a Government over South-Eastern Europe. Rut it does 
not follow from this that t lit* Governments of the two countries may not 
maintain the most friendly relations. Russia believes in despotism, 
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bat she does not think of attacking England to establish a despotic' 
government there, and England does not think of attacking Russia in 
the interests of constitntionaf government. The Russian people must * 
work out their own destiny in their own way. In her relations with 
Russia, England simply stands upon the defensive, with long-suffering 
patience, anxiotis to maintain friendly relations, but ready, when it is 
necessary, to defend her Indian Empire or the liberties of Europe and 
her own interests against Russian aggression. 

The policy of England in the East, then, is neither anti-Turkish 
nor anti-Russian in any aggressive sense. It is a policy of peace and 
not of war, just so long as peace is possible. So far as I understand 
it, this has been the policy of England for many years, and I do not 
see that any other policy is possible for years to come. It is not a 
party policy, but a national one, and, if it is clearly understood, the 
English people will support any Government in maintaining it. 

That the English people should have a clear conception of this 
policy is more important now than it was in the days of Lord Stratford, 
not only because the Government of England has become more demo- 
cratic, but because, whether for good or evil, the telegraph has changed 
the whole course of diplomacy, concentrated all power in the Foreign 
Office at London, andt at the same time, brought this directly under 
the influence of hastily formed public opinion. 

There is a conflict always going on at Constantinople, but the 
ambassadors here now form only a skirmish line. The British ambassador 
is still an important officer, but lie has no independent command, such 
as Lord Stratford had. He receives his orders every day by telegraph 
from headquarters, and may have much less influence in determining 
the action of the Foreign Office than the daily press, which appeals 
directly to the passions of the people with sensational despatches from 
Our Own CorrcH}H>micnt. If public opinion is to decide the foreign 
policy of the Empire, it cannot be too carefully educated. 

An Old Resident. 

Constantinople , 



THE ^GEOGRAPHICAL EVOLUTION OF THE 
ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


E NGLAND is surrounded by shallow seas, and (ho shallowest of 
them is the English Channel. The shallowest part of tho 
Channel lies between Hastings and Staples, where the greatest depth 
is only 20 fathoms, or 120 feet and though the \<ater becomes deeper 
to the westward, yet a large part of the Channel floor would be con- 
verted into land by an upheaval of only 180 feet. If the Anglo- 
i'rench region were upheaval to lhat extent England would be 
united to Prance and Belgium by a broad tract of land ; and if it 
were raised till tho eoast-liuo coincided with the submarine contour of 
40 fathoms (2i0 feet) the eastern half of the Channel would be con- 
verted into a fertile lowland, through which the rivers of Northern 
Prance and Southern England would prolong their courses, becoming 
the tributaries of a greater Seine that had its estuary in mid-Channel 
between the coasts of Dorset and the Cotentin. 

That such was once tho aspect of the area which is now covered by 
the waters of the English Channel was first pointed out by Mr. 
(i od win- A usten in Ix.jO, and is a conclusion from which no geologist 
has ever dissented. But this aspect was only a late phase in tho 
series of mutations which the Channel area has experienced, and 
behind it remain the questions * How long has such a valley existed, 
during what geological period or periods was it actually formed, and 
what was the condition of the district before its formation ? 

In the present essay I will endeavour to furnish answers to these 
questions, for the subject has of late been rather neglected on this side 
the Channel, though some of our French colleagues have, more or less 
successfully, attempted their solution. 

We need not go very far back into geological time to find a period 
when the valley of the Channel, hr Ifnnchc, as our neighbours call it, 
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was not in existence* There is not the slightest trace of it in th# 
Cretaceous period : in the early part of that period the contours and 
slopes of the district were c totally different from what they are now. 
Part of it was indeed covered by the sea, but this sea opened south- 
eastward across the north-east of France. * 

It is generally believed that at this time a large mass of land lay 
to the west of England and France, uniting Brittany to Cornwall and 
both to Ireland. From this land rivers ran eastward to the sea of the 
Vectian Sands, and no part of this sea seems to have extended further 
west than the 3rd degree of W. longitude, though the western ex- 
tremity of a gulf or bay on the site of the English Channel may have 
reached to that limit and have received the waters of one or more 
rivers flowing from the west. 

During the progress of the Cretaceous period extensive subsidence 
took place, and the area of this sea was immensely increased ; but 
this subsidence seems to have been much greater on its eastern than 
on its western borders. The greater part of England, France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland were submerged beneath the sea in which the 
chalk was formed, but we do not yet know how far this sea encroached 
on the western land. It seems to have covered a large part of Devon, 
but there is no proof that it extended so far westward as to mingle 
its waters with those of the Atlantic ; while in France there is evi- 
dence from which we may safely conclude that the land which 
stretched northward from Brittany through Cornwall was never 
submerged during any part of the Cretaceous period. The facts on 
which this conclusion is based may be expressed in three brief 
statements : 

(1) The Lower Chalk passes westward into glauconitic sands, 

(2) The Middle Chalk thins so rapidly from N.E. to S.W. that it 

must have thinned out before reaching Brittany. 

(3) In the Coteniin glauconitic sandstone, representing the 

Lower Chalk, is covered directly by a sandy yellow limestone, 
which appears to belong to the very highest part of the 
chalk. In other words, the mass of tho chalk is absent, and 
these beds seem to have been deposited in a little bay which 
indented the coast-line of the western land. 

It would appear, therefore, that during the formation of the chalk 
there was no channel, strait, or inlet between Cornwall and Brittany, 
but continuous land, probably part of a large island, with a wide 
open bay, on its eastern shore. 

Passing now to the Eocene period, we find that upheaval has taken 
place, and that the land areas in western Europe have once more 
been greatly increased at the expense of the seas. The lowermost 
Eocenes in the west of England and France are of fresh-water origin, 
and the Eocene sea lay at first to the east of England. The waters 
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•of this sea, however, gradually extended themselves over the lowlands 
of the Anglo-Parisian basin, and the sea^ of the London Clay spread 
as far we|t as Dorsetshire, but thence its shore-line recurved to 
the south-east and cut the coast of France near the mouth of the 
Seine. ♦ 

It was not till the epoch of the Calcaire Grossier* (equivalent of 
our Bracklesham Beds) that the Eocene sea reached tjhe borders of 
Brittany, and overlapped the Lower Eocenes so as to rest on the 
Cretaceous strata of the Cotentin. Here, then, we arrive at an epoch 
when the Channel area was occupied by a sea which may have opened 
westward into the Atlantic; let us see if there is any evidence that it 
actually did communicate with the ocean. 

The geography of this period was such that there were three open 
seas or oceans with which the Parisian sea might have been con- 
nected : there was the Atlantic on the west, a larger Mediterranean 
on the south, and a North Sea to the north-east. Now the fauna of 
the Lower Bracklesham and Calcaire Grossier is essentially a southern 
fauna ; it contains species of tropical and semi-tropical aspect, very 
different from those of the London Clay.. These species cannot have 
been introduced from the northern sea, but must have come either 
from the south or from the south-west ; that is to say, the existence of 
such forms so far north as Lafc. 51 can only be explained by supposing 
that the sea in which they lived opened southward into the Mediter- 
ranean or westward into the Atlantic. t 

M. G. Do'lfus, who has made a special study of the Tertiary 
strata of northern France, has recently examined t.he Eocene deposits 
along the southern border of the Paris basin, and is convinced that 
there was no opening in that direction ; all the Eocene beds thin out 
and put on the aspect of shore deposits along that line of country. 
He concludes, therefore, that the opening which admitted the 
southern mollusca was westward along the site of the English 
Channel and through the Cotentin to the Atlantic. Professor Hebert 
waS’Of the same opinion, and found confirmation of it in the identity 
of the fauna of the Cotentin Eocene with that of the contemporaneous 
doposits at the mouth of the Loire, such a close resemblance showing 
that both inlets must have been peopled from the same source, 7iamely, 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

We may, .therefore, be sure that the solid barrier of land which 
had so long protected the Anglo-French seas from the waves of the 
western ocean had, at the close of the Cretaceous period, been 
reduced to narrow dimensions ; the passes between its hill ranges 
had been widened and lowered, and its valleys had been cut doton to 
a low base-level of erosion. The upheaval of early Eocene time had 
lifted the land to a higher level above the sea, but this only quickened 
the work of rain and rivers in deepening the parses and valleys. 

VOL. LX1. o L % 
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When, therefore, a subsidence took place which affected the whole 
region (or, at any rate, all the southern part of it), both sea and land 
alike, the Atlantic waters advanced rapidly over the lower slopes 
and plains, and finally broke through the passes between the Breton 
and the Coruubian highlands, uniting themselves with the waters of 
the Anglo-Gallic sea, which had advanced from the eastern side 
through and north of the Cotentin. 

The map, Fig, 1, will serve to illustrate the probable geography of 
this epoch, and shows the connections which the sea of the Calcaire 
Grossier had with the Atlantic on the west and the Belgian sea on 
the north. 

The next change was an elevation of the Wealden- Ardennes ridge 
into an isthmus which separated the Belgian from the Anglo-Parisian 
sea, while throughout the Oligocene period so much sediment was 
carried by rivers into the latter sea that the whole of the Parisian 
and Hampshire basins were converted into huge swamps, with lagoons, 
which were sometimes filled with fresh water and sometimes with salt 
or brackish water. 

Eventually, at the beginning of what is called Miocene time, the 
whole region was raised into land, and the Oligocene swamps were 
gradually drained by a system of streams which in all probability 
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* united to form a river flowing westward through the gap between 
Cornwall and Brittany. Of this river no # traces now remain ; its work 
was mainly that of erosion, and any deposits which may have been 
formed in the lower part of its valley have been destroyed by subse- 
quent inroads of the sea. There can be little doubt, however, that 
it was at this epoch that the actual “ valley of the Channel ” began 
to be formed, a valley which was completed during the succeeding 
Pliocene epoch, and # has by final submergence been converted into an 
arm of the sea. 

To resume our historical account of the area, the early part of the 
Pliocene epoch was one of partial submergence, during which the 
Atlantic waters entered the western end of the valley and spread over 
the lower parts of the country on either side, to a level of about 
380 feet above the present level of the sea. Traces of this sub- 
mergence remain at St. Erth, in Cornwall, and in the Cotentin. At 
the same time the Belgian sea advanced eastward and southward, till 
its shore line lay over the the central parts of the Weald country and 
the Boulonnais. The term lay over is used advisedly, because these 
areas were not, as now, depressions bordered by lines of escarpment, 
but were plains dominated hy still higher hind on the south-wed. This 
conclusion followed as a natural and inevitable ‘inference from Mr. 0. 
Reid’s determination of the Pliocene age of the Lenliam Beds which 
occur on the summits of the North Downs. 

Once more the unstable crust beneath.tlie British region was lifted, 
and once more the sea was forced to retreat from the districts it had 
invaded during early Pliocene time ; and the earth-throes which 
occurred during the later portion of that time resulted not only in a 
general elevation, but in the bulging or ridging up of the surface 
along certain lines. The lines or axes of these ridges cross tho 
ISnglish Channel obliquely from north-west to south-east, and the 
portions of them which form English soil are known as (1) the axis 
of the Weald, (2) the axis of Portsdown, (8) the axis of Purbeck ; 
corresponding to (1) the axis of Artois, (2) the axis of Bresle, and 
(3) the axis of Bray, in France. 

The formation of these ridges was of course a gradual operation, 

and that of the Wealden area was the dominant one, for, as we have 

seen, its arch had been partly formed in the Eocene period, and it 

included two minor axes, that of Kingsclere and that of Winchester. 

This dominance of the Wealden uplift is a most important point, 

because it would seem that it not only acted as a local watershed, but 

that the streams flowing off it to the south-east into tho Pliocene river 

were strong enough to maintain their channels through the 'minor 

ridges which slowly rose across their path. They cut their way 

through these ridges in the same way as the Green River of Colorado 

cut its wnv through the rising dome of the Uinta Mountains. 

- ° • 
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We may safely assume that one or more of these transverse streams € 
trenched the Wealden ridge between Eastbourne and Etaples, just as 
the South Downs are now trenched by the valleys of the c Ouse, the 
Adur, and the Arun. All these streams were tributaries of a river 
which traversed the central part of the Channel and was joined by 
another occupying the valley of the Solent before it cut through the* 
ridge which then united the Isle of Wight to the Pays de Bray, 

The rivers of southern England and northern France are, as it were, 
the dissevered and truncated relics of this Pliocene river system, and 
remnants of the deposits left by some of the inland tributaries of these 
Pliocene rivers have been found at Dewlish in Dorset, and at St, 
Prest, near Chartres, in France. These deposits are gravels containing 
remains of Elcphas meridional^, and are of about the same age as the 
Cromer Forest-bed, which is supposed to have been formed at the 
debouchure of the Pliocene Rhine into the North Sea ; all the great 
rivers of Northern Europe having at this time more extended 'courses^ 
than they have now. 

The history of the Channel area during the Glacial epoch is at 
present rather obscure, for geologists are not yet in agreement as to 
the extent of the submergence which took place in that epoch. Among 
the early Pleistocene deposits on the borders of the English Channel 
the raised beaches which occur at intervals along the south coast of 
Englaud and the north coast of France are geographically the most 
important. Those of Devon and Cornwall contain a fauna which 
indicates a rather colder climate than that now prevailing in those 
counties ; they are found at various levels up to a height of GO or 70 
feet above the sea, and they are often covered by the coarse stony 
loams which are locally known as “head.” 

Similar evidence of partial submergence during this period is found 
in Sussex, where a raised beach containing marine shells occupies 
a long tract of land between the South Downs and the sea, being 
traceable as far east as Brighton. 'Phis beach is generally covered 
by stony loam and brick-earth, comparable in many respects to the 
Cornish “ head,” and containing the bones of mammoth, rhinoceros, 
and other extinct animals, with the flint implements of Palaeolithic 
man. Inland the beach is backed by a line of cliffs the foot of which 
is about 100 feet above the sea. 

This Sussex beach contains stones and boulders which have 
apparently been derived from more western localities, and Mr. 
Clement Reid has recently succeeded in tracing these rock- fragments 
to a still older boulder-gravel, which seems to be the oldest Pleis- 
tocene deposit yet discovered on the south coast. This gravel occurs 
at Solsey. and contains large blocks and boulders, some of which 
bmr the characteristic marks of ice-action, and have evidently been 
transported from their original homes by the agency of floating ice- 
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Tafts. Some liave come from Bognor, others from the Isle of Wight, 
and some are masses of granite and gretnstone which are believed to 
liave trailed from Cornwall and Brittany. 

It would appear, therefore, that the Pliocene land-surface, which was 
described on the preceding page, underwent a gradual.Bubmergenee in 
Pleistocene time. The Bea crept up the valley of the great river which 
traversed the plain of “ La Manche,” and isolated first bne and then 
•another of the tributary rivers w r hich drained the south of England 
and the north of France. When at last the land had sunk to a level 
of about 100 feet lower than that at which it now stands, it remained 
stationary for a time, while the sea carved out lines of cliffs and 
formed shingly beaches here and there beneath them. 

The Channel Sea of this period occupied very nearly the same space 
as that of the present day, but the actual coast-line was not quite 
the same. Here, however, some interesting and important questions 
arise : How far did it extend to the eastward ? Were the Straits of 
Dover formed at the time ^of this submergence ? And did the sea 
work its way across the watershed between the drainage systems of 
the south and east of England so as to isolate Britain from the 
•Continent ? 

On the English side of the Channel the eastward continuation of 
£he old cliff and coast-line seems to have been destroyed by tlio 
inroads of the sea, which, even in the times of human history, have 
been continually cutting back the cliffs*bel ween Brighton and East- 
bourne. Traces of the old shore-lino occur along the north coast of 
France, as far east as the mouth of the Somme, but none have been 
•found where, that coast runs northward between Cayeux and Boulogne, 
so that if the sea had at this time cut through the continuation of 
the South Downs, it had certainty not made such a wide gap in them 
as that which now separates Beachy Head from the southern heights 
•of the Boulormais. 

But as soon as the French coast turns again to the east, we find 
near Wissant a fragment of a raised beach, 10 feet above high-water 
mark; and a little further east, near Sangatte, the cliffs present a 
counterpart of the section at Brighton * -an old pebbly beach with sea- 
shells, covered by an immense mass of yellowish stony loam and 
banked against a steep cliff of chalk. This stony loam is continuous 
with that which fringes the inland border of the plain of French 
Flanders, and this plain was clearly covered by the sea at the time 
when the Sangatte beach was formed. 

It does not follow, however, that this shore-line was continuous 
with the southern coast of the Channel sea. It might have been the 
shore of an inlet which only opened eastward into the North Sea, 
while the Channel terminated at the foot of the South Downs, leaving 
a broad isthmus of land uniting the Boulormais with tjie Wealden 
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area of England. Ifc is true that some pebbles of red granite have ' 
been found in the old beach at Sangatte, but there is nothing like 
the large assortment of western stones which occur in t&e Sussex 
beach ; moreover, Professor Prestwich has pointed out that fragments 
of red granite occur in the Lower Cretaceous sands of Kent, so that 
we have only td imagine a river traversing the continuation of these 
sands and opening into the suggested inlet or estuary, and we have a 
sufficient explanation of the granite pebbles at Sangatte. It is, in 
fact, very probable that before the formation of Romney Marsh tho 
River Rother took this very course. Pebbles of granite, porphyry, 
and diorite have been dredged from the bottom of the Straits of Dover,, 
and M. de Lapparent has explained their presence in the same way. 



There is still another piece of evidence which bears upon the ques- 
tion : at Selsey, in Sussex, there is a deposit of marine mud containing 
an assemblage of mollusca which indicates a rather warmer climate 
than that of Sussex at the present, day. Mr. Clement Reid has* 
recently ascertained that this deposit is of intermediate age between 
the gravel with ice-borne erratics and the old beach previously 
mentioned, hence he regards it as evidence of a mild inter-glacial 
episode ; but that the climate of an inter-glacial episode should be 
actually warmer than that of the present time seems rather un- 
likely, unless some additional local cause contributed to produce such 
a result. If we suppose that the Channel was then a gulf opening 
westward into the Atlantic, but having no connection with the cold 
waters of the North Sea, we have just the local conditions which would 
conduce to a higher mean temperature of its waters and a milder 
climate along its shores. 
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* On the whole, therefore, and in the absence of any real proof to 
the contrary, the balance of evidence seems to be in favour of the 
conclusion^ that at diis epoch the Channel was a gulf and that 
England was still united to France, although an inlet from the North 
Sea had commenced the formation of the gap which afterwards became 
the Straits of Dover. 

The next episode certainly seems to have been one oi upheaval, 
for in the opinion of most geologists the character and contents of the 
stony loams and “ head ” which overlie the raised beaches prove them 
to have been accumulated on a land surface. It is also generally 
supposed that they indicate a climate of semi-glacial severity, when 
the winters were long and the summers were short, wheu the soil was 
frozen to a great depth, and the snows, melted by the summer’s heat, 
caused floods, which swept down large quantities of detritus into the 
valleys. Others, however, do not think that a more rigorous climate 
was necessary for the formation of these deposits, ami only see the 
signs of a greater annual rainfall than that of the present day. How- 
ever this may be it is highly probable that the land rose till the 
general elevation of the country was from 200 to ‘>00 feet higher than 
it is now, and all the southern part of the North Sea became dry land, 
so that not only France, but Belgium and Hull; ml, were then united 
to Britain. 

We now arrive at the final phase of this long and varied history, 
the phase which has brought about the existing state of British 
geography. This was a general subsidence of all the countries around 
the southern part of the North Sea and the area of the English 
Channel, including also the greater part of England and J reland. The 
submerged forests and beds of peat which are found at the mouths of 
many English valleys at depths of from 10 to GO foot below high-water 
mark, show how much higher the general surface of the country was 
before this subsidence commenced. As it. continued the tides flowed 
farther and farther up the valleys, and converted the river mouths 
into those estuaries and inlets which now form such excellent harbours 
along our southern coast. 

At the same time the North Sea advanced southward over the low 
plains from which it had been displaced, eating its way up the estuaries 
of the Rhine and the Thames, and cutting back the land which lay 
between them, till it had regained all that it had lost and once more 
entered the gap between Folkestone and Sangatte. 

If I have read the geological record aright, it was not till this epoch 
that England was completely severed from France, and the last link of 
land which bound the two countries together lay, not across the Straits 
of Dover, but along a line from Hastings to Boulogne. The waves of 
th e North Sea worked their way westward across the northern part 
of the isthmus, covering the area of Romney Marsh and formed the 
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old coast-line which runs westward from Hythe to Lympre (the Port'll g* 
Lemanis of the lloraans). On the southern side of the isthmus the 
Chalk Downs were probably ^breached' by a transverse valley* similar to 
those of the Ouse, the Adur, and the Arun, and by this*means the 
Channel sea would gain access to the low-lying central part of the 
isthmus. The low watershed of the Hastings sands would then be the 
only remaining barrier between the two seas, and when once the final 
breach was made it would rapidly be widened, for the soft sands and 
clays of the Wealden beds would offer but a feeble resistance to the 
inroads of the sea, aided by the slow but continual sinking of the 
ground. 

Whatever may be the exact geological date of the final severance 
of England and France, the process was probably accomplished in the 
manner above described, the last neck of connecting land lying along 
the central watershed of the country, and not along the line of the 
North Downs. The hard chalk of Dover and Cape Blancnez does not 
yield so easily to the erosion of the sea as do the beds above and 
below it ; hence it is on this account, and not because it was the last 
link of union to France, that the Straits of Dover are now the narrowest 
part of the “ Bilver streak/' 

To describe the minor changes which have occurred since Britain 
became an island does not come within the scope of this essay ; the 
task I have set myself being only to educe from tlio known geological 
facts an account of the long succession of changes which have led up 
to the existing state of geography, and thus to portray what appears 
to have been the geographical evolution of tho English Channel. 


A. J, Jukes-Bkowne. 
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I N a former article some reasons were adduced, from the point of 
view of a non -Hebraist, for considering Dr. Driver to be, in 
some important respects, an untrustworthy authority for that large 
section of the public who are content to kitow what a writer of 
reputation has said on any subject, without going into the further 
question, what grounds he has for saying it. Rome remarks are now 
offered, first, on his method of dealing, with one particular portion 
of the Old Testament, the Book of Psalms. 

Much that Dr. Driver lias written on this important section of 
Holy Scripture is, in substance, identical with what lias been said 
before by other writers, though he says it better than most of them. 
But, when “ critical conclusions ” come in view, we observe a singular 
and ominous difference. His method of treatment then becomes a 
bald, prosaic literalism, singularly unsuited to the subject with which 
he is dealing, and not observable when other poetical books are under 
review. The reason of this difference is, perhaps, not far to seek. 
No part of the Old Testament has been considered more distinctly, in 
a Christian sense, 44 Messianic ”* than many of the Psalms. The 
exigencies, therefore, of rationalistic criticism require that the Psalme, 
in this aspect, should be made the object of special attack ; and a 
prosaic literalism in the interpretation of them furnishes for this pur- 
pose a weapon ready to hand. This characteristic is especially ob- 
servable in that section of the work which deals with the so-callod 
“Davidic” Psalms. A remark of Dr. Driver’s, to the effect that no 

* The words 44 Messiah” and 14 Messianic v frequently occur in Dr. Driver’#* pages* 
but with no clue to the meaning he attaches to them. From flic expression (p. 324)* 
44 The Messiah who will rule successfully, and complete the building of the Temple , 1 ** 
we infer that that meaning does not include the sense in which the words have been 
usually understood by Christians. m 
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true ideas of Biblical criticism can be derived from allusions to the* 
Bubject in contemporary literature, receives a curious illustration from 
a writer in the Timex newspaper (March 12, 1892), wh% begins a 
highly laudatory notice of the “ Introduction ” by remarking that 
“ fifty years ago most English readers believed that .... Batfid 
wrote all the Ptftlms” Had this writer taken the trouble to become 
an <c English ^reader ” himself, and referred to his Bible (or to the 
book he was reviewing, pp. 347-8), he would have seen that twenty- 
eight psalms claim by their titles another authorship than David's. 
Of the remainder, forty-nine are anonymous, no author being named 
in their titles. Thus the largest number of Psalms which tradition 
has ever ascribed to David, instead of being the whole, is less than half. 
Of the number so ascribed, whether the whole, or half, or less than 
half, can reasonably be believed to have been really the work of David, 
is a question of no groat importance. But the reasons given by Dr. 
Driver for contesting the Davidic authorship are often singularly weak 
and inconclusive. He entirely ignores the poetical character of these 
compositions, which, by their deep spirituality, are, as he himself 
confesses, well fitted to be the “ hymn-book of the Christian Church,” 
and requires that their expressions should exactly correspond with the 
historical record of David’s life, as we have it in the Books of Samuel. 
Thus, on Psalm lv., he remarks, “ The situation is very unlike that of 
David during Absalom’s rebellion ; the Psalmist lives among foes in 
a city, whose walls they occupy with their patrols ; from the violence 
which they exercise within it he would gladly escape to the desert,” 
&c. lias Dr. Driver never heard of a poet expressing himself in 
terms which have no sort of correspondence with his actual circum- 
stances, or even, it may be, with his real desires? When Cowper 
wrote : 

“ ()}i for a lodge in homo vast. wilderno.sj*. 

Some bcmmlles.s contiguity of .shade. 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsucro-Srtful and successful wars, 

Might. never reach me moie. ! - 

are wo to suppose that he was really prepared to exchange Olney or 
Weston for the backwoods of America ? Or, if not, are we to deny 
that* the lines were really Cowper s? Or, when we read in the 
“ Christian Year 99 : 

** I thought it scorn with Thee to dwell, 

A Hermit in a silent cell. 

While, gaily sweeping by, 

Wild Fancy blew his bugle strain, 

And marshalled all his gallant train 
In the world's wondering eye,” 

can this be only ascribed to Keble if we can prove that his habitual 
residence was in a literal hermit’s cell, not in Oriel College or Hursley 
Parsonage? Criticism so prosaic and matter-of-fact as this must 
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obviously be wide of the mark when employed on such compositions 
as the Psalms. 

On Psaljp xxii. 27-30, we are asked tfo suppose that David, as a 
Psalmist, must have been incap^le of foreseeing or imagining that 
wide prevalence of the religion of Jehovah which was undoubtedly 
anticipated by more than one of the later prophets : • a supposition 
which there are no grounds whatever for our entertaining. Even 

* * inspiration ” in the lower sense — that in which wo ascribe it to 
every poet worthy of the name — might account for the outburst : 
“ All the ends of the world shall remember and turn unto Jehovah ; 
and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before Thee. Por 
the kingdom is Jehovah’s, and He is the governor among the 
nations.” 

On Psalm li.. Dr. Driver adopts the grotesque theory that the 
Psalm represents the feelings, not of an individual, but of the nation 
collectively ; a view against which every line of the Psalm itself re- 
claims, except the last two verses, which many commentators, of various 
dates and schools, have agreed in regarding as a later addition to the 
original composition. The grand paradox of verse d, Against Thee, 
Thee only have 1 sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight,” so impres- 
sive in the mouth of the theocratic king, directly representing to the 
people the majesty and holiness of (3od, evokes only the fiat truism 
that David had undoubtedly sinned very grievously against his neigh- 
bour.* Perhaps no more inadequate criticism on David as the 
reputed auth< r of this and kindred Psalms has ever been otlbrod than 
that which is contained in the following passage : 

“ David had many high and honourable qualities: he was loyal, generous, 
disinterested, Mumble, a faithful friend, a just and benevolent ruler; and 
the narrative in the l»ook of Samuel shows that his religion elevated and 
ennobled his aims, and, except on the oemsion of his great fall, exerted a 
visible irdhu-nee upon the tenor of bis lift*. Still, as we should not gather 
from tie* history that he was o\ posed to a succession of trials and alllictions 
of 1 ft' isind represented in the Psalms ascribed to him , so we should not gather 
from b that he was a man of the deep and intense spiritual feeling reflected 
in the Ksalms that bear his name.” 

The conception of a man capable of deep spiritual emotions and 
high aspirations, and capable also of expressing those emotions and 
aspirations in impassioned utterances, yet displaying in the recorded 
acts of his public life scarcely a trace of this deeper and higher side 
of his character, is one which Dr. Driver has evidently not been 
capable of forming. Ynt this duality of nature, or of aspect, is surely 
among the best ascertained phenomena of human character. In 
modem times, the recollections of intimate friends, letters, diaries, 

* At p. 355, r»r. Driver assumes, without attempting to prove, that “ build Thou the 
walls ot Jerusalei !,** v. J 8, should be translated rdmitd or restart . at p. 3G7, bo take* 
this assumption a» a ground for denying the Psalm to David: “the restoration of 
Jerusalem would be the sign that. God was reconciled to His people.” 
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and other autobiographical sources, often reveal to ug, after his death, 
the real character of the % man “in his habit as he lived.” In the 
tenth century before Christ these means did not exist. Co say that 
the want of them cannot have befcn supplied, in some measure* by 
the Psalms in which David has recorded his need of divine forgiveness 
and grace, or his joy in divine favour and goodness, but that our 
estimate of him must be formed solely by the narrative of the com- 
piler of the Hooks of Samuel, is to introduce into our judgment of 
human character, and into the “literature of the Old Testament,” 
canons which in the case of any other books, or any other persons, 
would be regarded as too arbitrary and unreal^to demand serious 
consideration. 

It is instructive to contrast the treatment which the Prince of 
Psalmists has received at the hands of the Anglican Professor — the 
cold, unsympathetic estimate, the hard, unimaginative literalism, the 
minute and captious criticism — with the warm and generous spirit in 
which the non-Christian author of tl Heroes and Hero Worship,” has 
recorded his appreciation of the character of David, as revealed in 
those psalms which no “ higher criticism ” had taught Carlyle to 
assign to unknown and imaginary authors : 

v David, the Hebrew King, had fallen into sins enough ; blackest crimes • 

there was no want of sins What are faults, what are the outward 

details of it life, if the inner secret of it, the remorse, temptations, true, 
often-bufHed, never-ended struggle of it. lx* forgotten ? i [t is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps.’ Of all acts, is not, for a man, repentance 
the most divine? The dead Heat sin, I say, were tluit same supercilious con- 
sciousness of no sin ; that is death ; the heart so conscious is divorced from 
sincerity, humility, and fact; is dead ; it is 4 pure* as dead dry sand is ppre. 
David’s life and history, as written for us in those psalms of his, 1 consider 
to bo the truest emblem ever given of a man's moral progress and warfare 
hero below. All earnest souls will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of 
an earnest human soul towards what is good and host. Struggle often 
baflled, sore hall led, down as into entire wreck ; vet a struggle never ended; 1 
ever with tears, repentance, true unconquerable purpose, begun anew.” 

There is something almost pathetic in the complaint (p. 408, note) 
“ It is surprising that Delitzsch should treat Psalms lxxxviii., lxxxix., 
as compositions of the age of Solomon.” Dr. Driver has been 
wounded in the house of his friends. The conversion of Delitzsch, 
late in life, to the 1 critical ” view of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. has been hailed 
with an exultation which is quite natural, for his is a clarum ct 
mnerahilc nomen among Biblical critics. That Delitzsch should, never- 
theless, have maintained an independent judgment on the date of 
particular Psalms must naturally be surprising to one wedded to the 
rationalistic view of the Old Testament. But other surprises may, 
perhaps, await Dr. Driver when he is confronted by “a race of 
scholars to whom it is a matter of absolute indifference whether they 
are regarded as ‘ scientific * or not, and who will analyse and dissect 
the assertions of Wellhausen and Kuenen, and their disciples, as 
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fhercilessly as if they had the misfortune to be critics of the 
orthodox type.” * The great facts and persons of Old Testament 
history will^remain, whether “ endorsed Kuenen ” or not ; and in 
spite of Dr. Driver’s dogmatic assertion that belief in the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch cannot be maintained, that belief, if 
only a reasonable latitude be allowed to the term authorship , will 
undoubtedly continue to be maintained, and, what is # more, will 
continue to satisfy minds not less acute than that of Dr. Driver 
himself, though less \ # ersed in the niceties of Hebrew scholarship and 
the subtleties of German criticism. 

The grave* questions raised by Psalm cx., as well as by passages in 
other books — questions which affect directly the infallibility of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as a teacher — need not here be discussod, as they 
have been fully treated of by more competent authorities. Two 
remarks, however, may be offered. 

To the unsophisticated intelligence of an ordinary reader, there 
is no evading the alternatives put before us by such a passage as St. 
John v. 1*0, “ Had ye believed Moses ye would have believed Me ; 
for he wrote of Me.” If the rationalists are to be believed, Moses 
never wrote a single lino which can be supposed, oven remotely or 
allusively, to have predicted or prefigured Clirisi. Of three things, 
therefore, one: either the words quoted are, as all Christians have 
hitherto believed them to be, literally and absolutely true ; or our 

Lord never littered those words, though St. John has recorded them 

* • 

as Ilia ; or lie is not an infallible teacher. 

Secondly, the attempts which have been made by men whose 
devotion to the Catholic faith is unquestionable to reconcile that faith 
with the demands of rationalistic criticism are such as would, if the 
subject were not so grave a one, provoke only a smile of incredulity. 
Thus Mr. Core, in “ Lux Mnndi,” falls back on the theory of “uncon- 
sciousness” in the writers who perverted the ancient laws or histories. 
The germ, he says, of the Mosaic enactments contained in the few 
fragments which Dr. Driver, or even \Velihaus« n, would allow to be 
the work of Moses, was gradually developed; “the whole result 
being constantly attributed, prohahh/ and eertaiul// noh 

from an}/ intention to deceive , to the original founder.” Again, “ What 
we arc asked to admit is not cnu.&‘iooK]"'Tver.;inu , but, -uneouscinv# ideal 
itio// of kid or//, the reading back into past records of ritual develop- 
ment which was really later. Now inspiration excluded conscious 
deception or pious fraud, but it appears to be quite consistent with 
this sort of idealising; always supposing • that the result read back 
into the earlier history doc* represent the real purpose of God; and 
only anticipates its realisation.” These sentences set us wondering. 
Would a writer (we ask ourselves) who should “ read back” into the 
Missal or the 'Breviary the first Post- comm union prayer of the 
* R f, v. J. I. Lias in Churchman , April 1H92 
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Anglican Office,* or the Prayer " for all sorts and conditions of men/' 
find that " unconscious idealising ” was the term employed to charac- 
terise the “ literary form ”* which he had adopted ? Tfee sentence 
above quoted comes (in the second edition of “ Lux Mundi ”) at the 
bottom of a page. We turn tKe leaf to seek an explanation of the 
distinction between “ unconscious idealising ” and “ pious fraud;” but 
we seek in vain. 

The fact is, that this theory of unconsciousness is one which, to 
adopt the Times reviewer’s phrase on the traditional view of the Old 
Testament, “ will not bear a moment's serious examination.” The 
idea of the “ Deuteronomist ” unconsciously ascribing to Moses long 
discourses which he had himself composed out of his own head, is to 
an ordinary mind unthinkable ; it belongs to a world in which two 
and two do not necessarily make four, and two sides of a triangle are 
not invariably greater than the third. u Unconsciousness ” might be 
pleaded for all the deceptions by which false decretals ” and other 
interested frauds have been palmed off on the Christian world. The 
theory has already been sometimes heard of in the sphere of practical 
every-day morality. It has been held to excuse, not only the attri- 
bution to another of that which is your own, but the appropriation 
to yourself of that which is another’s. But the theory, I believe, 
has not met with much acceptance, in the sphere either of law or of 
ethics. 

A general view of the present position of Old Testament criticism, 
with regard especially to the historical books, leads us to the conclu- 
sion that, whatever the Rationalists have succeeded in unsettling, 
they have ottered us very little which our own reason can allow us to 
accept in the place of that which they have unsettled. The answer to the 
question, “ How, and by whom, were the books of the Old Testament 
composed ? ” is still, in substance, the traditional one, or there is no 
answer at all. Nothing that destructive criticism has yet established 
supplies the answer. It may not be necessary that, in all cases, 
there should be any answer. Wo may accept, speaking generally, 
the traditional view, which in many points is not questioned even by 
Dr. Driver, and be content to remain in ignorance as to date and 
authorship in other cases, where the weight of tradition is overborne 
by the results of a candid examination of ilie structure and contents 
of the books themselves. The theory which now holds the most pro- 
minent place — that the books were the works of “ redactors ” in very 
late times, “ re-casting falsifying — the documents or traditions 

which came into their hands, “ reading into ” the past the ideas or 
usages of the present, and thus producing a record not of what 
actually happened, but of what they thought might have happened or 

■ v - “With n'lurU to th*' first pT.v. or after communion, .... I do not* think that wo 
liud t!u» topics to whii.li it uliu<li»s mont ionr'l in this part of ancient liturgies, 1 ' — 
W. rulmui** “Origins Lilurgi.v. * 
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ought to have happened — this view has certainly no more of proba- 
bility or plausibility than the view which it seeks to supersede; 
namely, tl^t the documents themselves fcre of very great antiquity, 
often contemporary, or nearly contemporary, with the events which 
they describe ; but that, in the course of transmission through many 
centuries, they have in parts acquired a fringe or accretion of extra- 
neous and sometimes untrustworthy matter. By the nature of the case 
neither view can, in any real sense of the word, be proved.* Each 
removes some difficulties, but leaves others unsolved. But the older 
view does not, and the newer does, require us to sacrifice to its exigen- 
cies reason, common-sense, analogy, and the principles which are 
accepted in every other department of human knowledge. It is 
putting the case very strongly against the rationalists to say with 
Dr. Stanley Leathes : t “ We should hardly be wrong in saying that 
it would be more easy to believe that, the books of the Old Testament 
came down straight from heaven, than that the condition and cir- 
cumstances of their production were such as we are asked to believe 
they were/’ It is, no doubt, conceivable that these books originated 
in the way supposed : and, if and when modem critics shall* have 
brought forward evidence for this supposition differing both in kind 
and degree from any that has yet been offered, it is possible that their 
view may become the accepted one ; with the inevitable result that 
the Old Testament must be permanently degraded from the position 
it has hitherto held in the eyes of Christendom. But on the other 
hand, it is a very serious mis-statement on the part of Dr. Driver to 
say that “ the main conclusions of critics with reference to the 
authorship of the books of the Old Testament rest upon reasonings, 
the cogency of which cannot be denied without denying the ordinary 
principles by which history is judged and evidence estimated.” On 
the contrary, it is just because these conclusions flagrantly contradict 
those principles that they are called in question. The conclusions 
may or may not be “ supposed to conflict with the requirements of the 
Christian faith;*' many of them do so, if at all, only in a very remote 
and indirect manner. But, whatever the result >, the method is in 
fault. In other subjects, conclusions are supposed to rest on fact s, 
which form the basis of the reasoning. In Biblical criticism alone, 
as presented to us by the rationalistic school, no pretence even is 
made of adducing facts, except such as are furnished by the analysis 
of language and phraseology ; for the fact of occasional inconsistencies 
or improbabilities in the narratives is admitted on both sides ; { the 

* It i* worth observing how often in works written in the spirit of Dr. Driver's 
road that n certain critic haw »ho*rn that a purlieu la: hook i.s of Jute date, The 

crucial word prowl seems to he instinctively avoided. 

(*}< urchmuv. lS'Jw. 

^AVith the reservation, however, that those inoonsirlewie-' and irnprobabiJiiies have 
becsi gross! v . taggeiaied by the rationalists. Horne instance^ of this \ wu given in the 
former article. 
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only disagreement is as to the way of accounting for them. All* 
external facts, all tradition, all testimony, as well as all reason, ana- 
logy, and experience, are against the rationalists. Speculations and 
conjectures are, in this subject alone, first assumed as facts, and then 
made the foundation of elaborate theories : and the old difficulty still 
recurs; the world rests on the elephant, and the elephant on the> 
tortoise : but on what does the tortoise rest ? 

1 quote the words of one who cannot be charged with having only 
a superficial acquaintance with the subject of which he treats — 
Professor Green of New Jersey, chairman of the Old Testament 
Revision Company in America — on the disintegration of the Penta- 
teuch : “ There is no evidence of the existence of these documents 
and redactors, and no pretence of any, apart from the critical tests 
which have determined the analysis. All tradition and all historical 
testimony as to the origin of the Pentateuch are against them. The 
burden of proof lies wholly upon the critics. And this proof should 
be clear and convincing in proportion to the gravity and the revolu- 
tionary character of the consequences which it is proposed to baser 
upon it.” * 

But can the sole class of facts which rationalistic critics can pro- 
duce — those which are derived from analysis of language and phraseo- 
logy — be really trusted, in the case of books like those of the Old 7'esta- 
ment, to yield results which can be relied upon as certain? I jet us- 
imagine a parallel case. The 1 ’rayer-book of the Church of England 
is known to be a very composite work. In this case we have ample 
materials for forming conclusions which may be trusted as to the 
origin and date of its various parts. We have ancient liturgies, and 
mediioval service books ; we have the first ami the second books of 
Edward Vi.; the revisions of 1 GO-1* and 3 6(5 1 ; changes introduced 
even in our own lifetime. We have, besides, a mass of contemporary 
and illustrative documents ; Acts of Parliament, proceedings of 
Convocations and Conferences, private letters or biographies. A few 
points may still remain obscure ; but a careful writer, with less labour 
than Dr. Driver has bestowed on the Old Testament, may produce 
from tlio materials at his disposal an account of our Prayer-book 
which may be proved to be historically true in almost every detail. 
Hut imagine the Prayer-book to stand, as the Old Testament stands, 
bare and naked of everything outside itself which could account for 
its origin, and indicate the different sources from which it has been com- 
piled. In such a case is it probable, is it even conceivable, that critics, 
working on “ internal evidence ” alone, analysing, dissecting, comparing 
and contrasting, conjecturing the “ stand-point ’* of the authors of 
particular portions, or the “ atmosphere ” by which they are supposed 
to have been surrounded, would come within measurable distance of 

* *' Moses and Ilis Recent Critics,” quoted in Church Quarterly Itcvietr, Jan. 1892. 
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what we know to be the actual fasts ? Is it not morally certain that, 
as regards dates, they would often be wrong by many centuries, and, 
as regards%uthorship, would be able to imagine nothing better than 
a long series of the “Great Unknown”? What “critical tact” 
would enable them to discover that, while the Ten Commandments 
are by far the most ancient portion of Scripture embodied in our 
Liturgy, they are n qt to be fouud as part of any form of the Com- 
munion Office earlier* than the reign of Edward VI. ? Or that, while 
the Collect for the Second Sunday after Epiphany may be found 
entire in the Sacramentary of Pope Gregory the Great, who died in 
the first decade of the seventh century, that for the Sixth Sunday is 
wholly a composition of our own revisers in the second half of the 
seventeenth century ? And is it not certain that any tradition as to 
the origin of the Prayer-book, not obviously absurd and improbable, 
would be universally. held sufficient to outweigh all the cobwebs which 
the critics might spin out of their own brains ? 

It may be well to consider some of the consequences which seem 
likely to ensue if the views of the extreme rationalists, not entirely 
adopted by Dr. Driver, on the Old Testament should become generally 
accepted . 

The first and most obvious consequence is that, as far as the Old 
Testament is concerned, w* shall hart no HiLlc lift. A collection of 
books so untrustworthy, so riddled through and through with spurious- 
ness and deception, can no longer be reverenced as *• lloly Scripture/’ 
They can no longer be regarded as containing a “ revelation.” “ In- 
stead of a religious system revealed by Moses, as a religious system was 
revealed by Christ, we should have a faith like modern Hinduism, 
which has grown during a thousand years through Yedism and 
Brahminism and Buddhism, and various philosophies and poetries.”* 
ft has sometimes been said of this kind of criticism that it makes the 
writings which it dissects more “interesting.” No doubt that is so, 
if the interest intended be of a strictly technical and professional kind. 
A patient undergoing a critical operation, or a corpse under the hands 
of a skilful dissector, is to the student of surgery a more interesting 
object than a man walking erect in full health and vigour. But it is 
not in this way that any Christian can regard that which he believes 
to be the “ Word of God,” through which “ holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” The operator may have been 
skilful, but the patient has died under the process; and what remains 
but to bury him, with the reverent care which Joseph of Arimafchtoa 
and the holy women bestowed on the sacred body of their Master, 
but with no more hope than they then entertained of a resurrection ? 
The rationalists invite us to regard os “ interesting ” the/ picturesque 
ruin which their labours have created, and try to make us see how 

4 Principal Cave, in "Review of the ChurcbcH," March 1802. * 
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much more beautiful are its broken outlines and shattered fragments 
than the stately, if irregular, fabric, which they have levelled to the 
ground. Solitudinem faciunt , pacem appellant . * 

A practical consequence of this discrediting of the Old Testament 
will be that it will be impossible to employ it, even as a lesson-bdok, 
for the instruction of the young. To be perpetually discriminating 
between fact and fiction, legend and history ; to recollect whether 
we are in Pj J, JE, H, Dl, 1)2, or which of the innumerable 
permutations and combinations which rationalistic criticism has 
imagined; how many centuries after they happened (or did not 
happen) the events have been recorded*— all this is a task which not 
one teacher in a hundred would attempt, and not one in a thousand 
successfully accomplish. No doubt many lessons, of high moral and 
spiritual value, would still remain ; but, detached from the persons 
with whose nances the Bible has associated them, they would be of no 
more authority than the teachings of Sakya Mouni or Confucius — 
indeed, of less, for those teachings can be ascribed to those men with 
tolerable certainty, but to combine the teaching of the Old Testament 
with the names of those whose history criticism forbids us to believe 
in, or whose very existence it denies, would baffle the ingenuity or the 
cruelty of a Mezentius : 

“ Mortim quiactium jungebut corpora \ivi.s, 

Torxwnti genus.” 

If the view of the extreme rationalists robs us of an important 
element in Ohristiau education, not less does it paralyse our efforts in 
the vast and ever-growing field of Christian missions. We cannot 
send our missionaries to the heathen with the New Testament only in 
their hands ; or, if that were possible, our converts, when able to read 
the Gospels and Epistles for themselves, would naturally ask for some 
account of those older Scriptures which they would there find so 
constantly quoted and referred to. Imagine, then, the position of a 
missionary obliged to tell those whom he bad admitted, or was about 
to admit, into the fold of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, that while 
one portion of that Bible which he could not withhold from them was 
true and genuine history, the older and larger portion was only 
fabrication and fable, leading up to or preparing for the later and 
indeed only real revelation simply in the sense (if there is such a 
sense) in which the stories of King Lear or King Arthur may 
be said to prepare the minds of children for authentic history. 
Already the question has been significantly asked by one representing 
the extreme left wing of rationalism, u Why should we unteach our 
converts Hindoo mythology, only to teach them Hebrew mythology 
instead ? ” Why indeed ! 

Another point of view T from which this question may be regarded, 
while it does not open up such boundless possibilities of difficulty and 
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confusion as that just adverted to, yet serionsly affects the position of 
the largest body of Christians in England How will the Church of 
England stand if its clergy (for the terms of lay communion need not 
here be considered) should become in any large proportion converts 
to # the distinctive views of rationalistic critics with regard to the Old 
Testament? The latitude already allowed on the subject of Biblical 
criticism is no doubt very large. Far from having been recently 
extorted from an unwilling Church by the inexorable demands of 
nineteenth century scholarship, it was fully stated a hundred years ago 
by Paley, whose works were long regarded by Anglican Bishops as a 
standard of authority. His words are worth quoting, as indicating 
the amount of liberty which in this matter ha9 long been regarded as 
consistent with Anglican orthodoxy. 

“Undoubtedly [says Paley] our Saviour assumes the divine origin of tho 
Mosaic: institution ; auri, independently of His authority, 1 conceive it to be 
very difficult to assign any other cause for the commencement or ox is ton co 
of that institution ; especially for the singular cimun stance of the Jews 
adhering to tin* unity of the CJodhead, when every other people slid into 

polytheism Undoubtedly also our Saviour recognises the prophetic 

■character of many of their ancient writers. So far, therefore, we are bound 
as Christians t,o go. lhit to make Christianity answerable with its life for tho 
circumstantial truth of each separate passage of tlie Old Testament, the 
genuineness of e\ery book, the information, fidelity, and judgment of every 
writer in it, is to bring, I vv«ll not say great, but unnecessary difficulties into 
the whole system. These books were universally read and received by tho 
Jews in our Saviour’s time. He and His Apostles, in common with "nil other 
Jews, refen ed to them, alluded to them, used them. Vet, except where Ho 
•expressly ascribes a divine authority to particular predictions, 1 do not know 
rhat we can strictly draw any conclusion from the books being so used and 
supplied, beyond the proof, which it unquestionably is, of their notoriety 

and reception at that time I mean, that a reference in tho Now 

Testament, to a passage in tho Old does not so tix its authority as to exclude 
nil itnjuiry into its credibility, or into the separate reasons upon which that 
credibility is founded; and that it is an unwarrantable as well as an unsafe 
rule to lay down concerning tho Jewish history, what was never laid down 
concerning any other, that either every particular of it must ho true, or the 
whole false. 

“ I have thought, it necessary |he adds] to state this point, explicitly, 
because a fashion, m ived by Voltaire, and pursued by the disciples of his 
School, seems to have much pievailod of lute, of attacking (Christianity 
through tho sides of Judaism. Some objections of this class are founded in 
misconception, some in exaggeration; but all proceed upon a supposition 
which has not been made out by argument ; namely, t hat th»* attestation, w hich 
the Author and first teachers of fhmtianitv gave to the divine mission of 
Moses and the prophets, extends to every point and portion of the Jewdsh 
history; and so extends as to make Christianity responsible, in its own 
credibility, for the circumstantial truth (l had almost said for the critical 
exactness) of every narrative contained in the Old Testament/ * 

The limits which Paley has here indicated for Old Testament criti- 
cism cannot be said to err on the side of restriction or narrowness; 

* “ Evidences of Christianity,” part iii chap, 3 ; first published in S794. 
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and beyond these wide limits it may be conceded that Dr. Driver 
has not gone in the ft Introduction 99 ; especially as on subjects like 
this a writer may fairly claim to be judged solely by his actual state- 
ments, not by inferences, however natural and obvious, which may 
be drawn from those statements. 

But behind Dr. Driver, and looking, as it were, over his shoulder, 
are seen others whose ‘‘advanced” rationalism makes their position* 
within the borders of the Church of England mote than questionable. 
Dr. Cheyne, a theological Professor at Oxford, and Canon of Rochester 
Cathedral, has long claimed the right to hold and to teach that almost 
the whole of the Old Testament narrative is purely fabulous and 
legendary; no place being left for the historical basis which Dr. 
Driver allows even for such a story as that of Jonah,* any more than 
for Paley’s 4< ascription of divine authority to particular predictions.” 
Archdeacon Wilson, of Manchester, taking a long step in the same 
direction, and regarding the unveracity of the Old Testament as- a 
foregone conclusion, startled the Church Congress at Rhyl (1891) by 
informing the audience that the Four Gospels consist of “a halo of 
legend round a nucleus of fact.” The outspoken and uncompromising 
rationalism of such writers, still within the pale of the Church of 
England, as Dr. Abbd'tt arid Canon Fremantle, is too well known to 
require further reference. 

One case may suffice as an illustration. Dr. Cheyne, in a sermon 
on Elijah, has thus indicated* his view of the narratives of the Old 
Testament : “ The story-tellers of Israel — at least those whose works 
have been preserved in the sacred canon — arranged and ornamented the 
wild growths of popular tradition in such a w ? ay as to promote sound 

morality and religion This is why [their works] are so true 

to nature, that persons who are devoid of a sense for literature often 
suppose them to be true to fact. True to fact ! Who goes to the 
artist for hard, dry facts ? ” On the feeding of Elijah by the ravens 
he remarks: “ Few thinking men will admit that it expresses a facfc.”f 
His relation to the rationalistic critics of the Continent is thus stated : 
“In 1870-1871 I passed into the school of Graf and Ivuenen.” { To 
illustrate the position of a disciple of the school of Kuenen, I give, on 
the authority of Dr. F. E. Konig, of Leipzig, § some words of Kuenen 
himself : “ Judaism and Christianity certainly belong to the category 
of the greatest religious systems, but there is in reality between them 

and all other systems no specific difference Judaism and 

Christianity, according to the belief of their respective followers. 

No doubt the outlines of the narrative arc historical, and Jonah'* preaching waa 
actually successful at Nineveh,’* &c , p. 303. 

+ M The Halloaing of Criticism,” p. 30. 

1 Introduction to Hampton Lectures, p. xvi. 

The Keliir ous History of Israel *’ Translated by A. J. Campbell. 188.';. Another 
writer named Daumer is quoted as saying that “The worship of Moloch was (he faith 
of Abraham^ Moses, Samuel, and Dauct.’* 
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* must no doubt radically differ from other faiths, , But, in asserting 
that these systems have their origin in divine revelation, we must 
remembei^that the followers of Zarathusfa, Sakja Jluui, and Moham- 
med hold the same belief as to the beginning of their religious systems/* 
• It can hardly be matter of surprise that to those who advocate 
such views the challenge should frequently be made to* quit a position 
no longer morally defensible, and to follow the example of Mr. 
Voysey, Mr. Stopford Brooke, and others, by resigning their prefer- 
ment or place in a Church whose very existence is abound lip with all 
that they doubt or deny. It is not likely that this challenge will 
produce any results ; first, because the persons so challenged will 
probably entrench themselves behind the earthworks of Privy Council 
judgments — a mode of defence, however, which cannot be trusted 
not to betray those who rely on it too confidently ; and secondly, 
because it is impossible to get behind the mind of another man, 
and understand the processes by which he can reconcile his conscience 
to that which to oneself may seem simply dishonest. It may be 
urged that, even if such a challenge should produce any results, it is 
a dangerous policy to alienate from the Church of England some 
of her clergy whose* learning or talent, even if it does not recall the 
saying of a past age, “ iVrus Anyl ten nna% stupor annuli” is at least 
such as to command respectful acknowledgment. Those who urge 
this objection forget or ignore the fact that a national church 
ultimately rests not on learning or talent, but on Mir/. A definite 
dogmatic buds, with the Incarnation for its centre, is of the essence of 
the Church. Without that, it becomes a “ fortuitous combination of 
atoms,” which no decorated Deism, such as is now offered us as a 
substitute for the Catholic faith, has power to bind together into a 
living religious system. Better a Church with ten cl ergy who receive 
ar a /limn both the lex art nidi and the lex cmlcadi which the Book of 
Common Prayer imposes or assumes, no less in its own texture and 
substance than in the Articles which form the appendage or codicil to 
it, than a Church with ten thousand clergy who regard the Christian 
.religion as only one, though a high one, among the many faiths 
which have at different times received the adhesion of mankind, 
•destined itself to pass away and be absorbed in some “ religion 
oi the future,” from which all dogma shall have vanished, or in which 
contradictory dogmas shall be regarded as equally credible or in- 
credible. No member either of the Anglo-Catholic or Evangelical 
sections of the Chnrch of England would hesitate to say that a 
Church framed on the lines which would satisfy these extremists 
would be a Church which it would not be worth while holding 
op one's little finger to save, so completely would it fail to satisfy, 
lacking all doctrinal kernel and centre, the idea of a living 
branch of the Church of God. To purchase the adhesion of any 
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set of* men, however distinguished and brilliant, by sacrificing the 
great doctrinal basis of the Church, would be a price which we could 
not afford to pay. It would be, in a scarcely less degree than a 
similar sacrifice for the Bake of retaining establishment or endowment, 
propter vitam vivendi per dm causas . # 

That the position now taken up by the extreme latitudinarian 
party among the clergy of the Church of England has reached 
the furthest point of tension, and must produce sooner or later a 
distinct “ line of cleavage >f among our ranks, it seems hardly possible 
to doubt. Meanwhile, those whose minds have been disturbed by 
the claims of 44 scientific criticism,” and the conclusions to which, 
though not in their -extreme form, Dr. Driver has given the weight of 
his name and authority, may be reassured when they know the 
undoubted fact that the positions which the rationalistic critics have 
actually proved a jid established are extremely few, and do not materially 
affect the view which English Christians have hitherto taken of Holy 
Scripture. When we are told by so competent an authority as 
Professor Kirkpatrick that “ for a long time it was supposed 
that the 4 primary document,’ or 4 priestly code,' to which belongs- 
the ceremonial legislation, was the oldest document, and Deuter- 
onomy the latest; bat the theory which is now most in favour 
regards the ‘prophetic narrative/ with its simple legislation, as- 
the oldest, J )euteronomy as an intermediate stage, and the * priestly 
code’ as a later codification of the developed ceremonial law ; 
we may well ask what confidence we can be expected to feel in a 
system of interpretation which, scarcely yet fifty years old, has 
already gone through such serious modifications ; or why we should 
be expected to regard as final, conclusions which their own advo- 
cates admit to be still in a state of change and fluxion. A closer 
acquaintance with works written on the rationalistic side confirms 
these doubts. Any English reader who carefully examines such a 
book as the u Introduction/’ or still more such a book as Dr. Cheyne’s 
“ Bampton Lectures,” and “ verifies his quotations/’ letting in at the- 
same time on to the subject a little of the common sense which he 
would employ on any other subject, will soon discover for himself how 
slight and unsubstantial are the foundations on which much of the 
solid-seeming fabric of the “ Higher Criticism ” really rests ; how 
forced and unreal a view it obliges us to take of many of the books 
of the Old Testament } how r often assertion, repeated and emphasised, 
is made to dp duty for argument ; how many lacunae have to be filled 
up by conjectures in no degree more probable than those which have 
sometimes been offered on the conservative or traditional side ; how 
often a difficulty is invented, or an explanation of a real difficulty 
rejected simply because it is an explanation, and its acceptance involves 

* M Divine Library of the Old Testament, 1 ’ p. 4 C». 
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the loss of an item in the rationalistic indictment ; how impossible it 
is satisfactorily to fit together the pieces of the ingenious puzzle which 
the critics, in their theories of different d6cumeuts, have invented, and 
which rivals in its intricate complications the mysterips of “ the Rules 
called the Pie ” ; on what insufficient grounds they have reduced to 
incoherent fragments writings which have at least long been held in 
esteem and veneration, even independently of that 44 inspiration,” that 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, which some rationalistic critics them- 
selves admit, in a vrfgue and general sense, for the Old Testament as 
a whole, while they practically deny it in detail to all its particular 
parts. On those points in which the English reader must trust to the 
judgment of others, he need not be afraid to set against the authority 
of the Oxford Professors, l)r. Driver and Dr. Cheyne, the names of 
Dr. Stanley Loathes, Principal Cave, and Professor Robertson* at 
home, or Professor Green in America. Finally, with regard to the 
school of criticism flow most prominent among Continental scholars, it 
is no insular prejudice, but a long experience of their arbitrary and 
unsound principles, which leads us to apply to them the words in 
which Dr. Driver has described the characteristics of some Jewish 
Biblical interpreters: u Jewish scholars are often exceedingly clever 
and learned ; but they are somewhat apt to see things in a false per- 
spective, and to build, upon superficial and accidental appearances, 
extravagant and far-reaching hypotheses.’^ 

A. CoU'UESTKK. 


Of Glasgow : '• r Jlu Kariy Kehgiou of Jnnel/ 1 ' 
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F)E11HAPS one of fche more striking phenomena presented to the 
.JL notice of the Englishman newly arrived in India is a certain 
motley section of human beings which he finds it difficult to 
characterise. The members of the section do not form one of the 
many race^ rightfully belonging to the land ; for they hold their heads 
high in the presence of Hindu, or Bengali, styling him “ native ” in 
tones of unusual patronage. They assuredly are not Britisli-born ; 
for, though some be in countenance as white as the observant new- 
eomer himself, others of the same ilk range through every variety of 
shade from cream to coffee. Nevertheless, the majority of them speak 
the English tongue, and are known by surnames identical with those 
borne by scions of our loftiest houses at home — Villiers, Howard, 
Douglas, do Montmorency, and the rest, being each fully represented. 
Moreover, their religion, invariably the Christian faith, is another even 
stronger link. Indeed, as one looks upon this people, they seem 
dwelling as it were in a land of Goshen which they despise, yet to 
which they cliug ; which has bred them as aliens from the womb, has 
enslaved them, but owns them not, affording them no sustenance. In 
the politest parlance, and by themselves, the strange race are denomi- 
nated European*! officially they are termed East Indians ; in general 
they arc spoken of as Eurasians ; while the genus Snob, unhappily 
now so plenteous in India, delight to apply such names as “ half- 
caste,^ and even u darky,” to folk at least superior to themselves. 
Furthermore, whereas fche genuine whites resident out there belong to 
one of two classes, being officials in Government services or else 
members of the mercantile community, this nondescript section 
of society usually seems to resort to no settled occupation, but gives 
itself up to a livelihood akin to that .of the birds of the air, and mainly 
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dependent upon chance and circumstance for due supply. This, the 
general. case, it must be allowed at the same time, is diversified by 
many notable and praiseworthy exceptions. 

To puf the matter at once upon a plain footing, t the singular folk 
y$iom I wish to delineate in the present paper are the Creoles of 
Hindustan — the descendants, sometimes immediate, sometimes more 
or less remote, of conjugal unions entered into betwixt Europeans 
and natives of India. In such cases, here in India, a9 m other lands 
invaded by European settlers, the ratio of white to dark blood exists 
in a proportion variable in the individual to every possible extent. 
You have men and women whose faces, hardly, if at. ull, betray the 
least suspicion of Oriental taint. They are whiter to look upon than 
are most English persons after a single year’s sojourn in the tropics. 
However, the black hair and dark languid eyes are rarely wanting in 
the fairest specimens, while experts and pseudo-experts in discrimina- 
tion will always tell you that they can detect Eurasfan origin without 
fail by means of the shape and colouring of the fingers and the 
finger-nails. Certain it is that fair hair, and e fortiori that of the 
red and auburn tints, may be taken as presumptive evidence that Indian 
blood is absent from the owner’s veins. Such as are the least pro- 
nounced examples of hybridism may be possibly seven parts English 
and only one part native— that is, the great-grandmother may have 
been a pure Hindu, her husband an Englishman, and all the intervening 
steps in the descent to the present issue English, or at. least unpro- 
nounced Eurasians. On the other hand, it has to be remembered 
that colour affords hardly any sure guide to the admixture of the 
darker race in a particular person. Eurasian parents, both of llindu- 
like complexion, frequently produce offspring bearing skins irreproach- 
able in hue. Again, the children of the same parents differ in colour 
to a degree hardly to be credited — the duskiest lassie may be blest 
with a sister endowed with the whitest of faces; and, again, a 
worthy couple who, proud in their fair exteriors, were congratulating 
themselves on having all but delivered themselves of their unpleasant 
ancestry, may be startled by the sudden evolution of an infant of sable 
visage, with the story of the past writ large upon hirn. 

So far, however, my remarks concern what may be characterised as 
the elite of the Eurasian community. The bulk of this people are 
hopelessly painted with their origin in every shade belonging to 
the East, llut it is with no intention of casting contempt upon a 
mere shade of colour in any human face that I refer to the fact os a 
melancholy circumstance. It is because the poor creatures are never 
allowed to forget their colour that it is to be regarded as a stigma and 
a stain. Not only socially, but also politically and by (government; 
action, have they to pay the penalty of their mixed birth. As 
undoubted Europeans, or as undoubted Hindus, their race and 
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complexion would prove not the slightest bar to employment and cordial 
recognition in the various walks of life which custom and natural 
adaptability have allotted to tlfe one nation and to the other respectively. 
But being wholly, neither of one nor of the other, they bear the dis- 
abilities of both. Their colour and antecedents disqualify them 
for employment as Europeans ; their religion and social system 
debar them from participation in native industries. Despised by both 
races, their condition is thus often most pitiable. But I must not yet 
trench upon this part of the subject, as it will forih the main burden 
of the present article when the way has been sufficiently prepared for 
dealing in detail with a question which our countrymen in India are 
beginning to find as important as it is difficult to be solved. 

The origin whence the Eurasian community has sprung, and the 
present sources of the additions to the stock which are constantly 
accruing in almost alarming proportions, are matters worthy of some 
analysis. As to* the beginnings of this mixed "race, no romantic 
curtain wraps those from view. As a matter of course, from the 
earliest days of European adventure on the Indian coast, temporary 
illicit unions with native women served to bring into these regions the 
usual half-breed offspring. Taking the Portuguese as the first 
settlers in Bengal, as qlse where, we may look upon that nation as the 
founders of the Eurasian community. Nevertheless, as a rule, the 
children thus born seem to have been at first re-absorbed into the 
native races, and their European parentage immediately lost or for- 
gotten. At least in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
especially in Bengal, this mergiug of In do- Portuguese issue into the 
general throng of Bengalis, with adoption of the native religion, was 
fairly general. Towards the end of the seventeenth century, however, 
in a few special cases discrimination of race in such offspring began 
to arise. Pride of European birth crept in, though not to the same 
extent as in Ceylon, where the half-Dutch half Sinhalese issue rapidly 
developed into a separate and most respectable society, represented to 
the present day by the prosperous iS burghers ”of that island. At this 
period, then, and later in the opening years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the children resulting from the alliances of Portuguese traders 
with native women began to shrink from re-amalgamation with the 
maternal race, and to draft themselves into separate clans, with 
European patronymics, and professing the religion of their fathers. 
Thence, it appears, arose those families bearing Portuguese names, 
which have increased and multiplied within themselves, and which 
now form so strong an element in the Eurasian populations of Cal- 
cutta and Madras. Thus the commonest surnames of the community 
in those cities are Da Costa, D’Cruz, De Silva, De Solmanhac, De 
Sanges, &c. Although the bearers of these names may be reckoned 
as of the oldest mixed families in India, yet their Portuguese blood. 
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in itself dark by nature, has caused such families to appear in com- 
plexion more nearly related to the Hindu race than is actually the 
case." 1 fjfill, re-incorporations of native blood are doubtless con- 
tinually being admitted into their households, as the lower-class East 
Indians, who generally possess Portuguese patronymics, frequently 
intermarry with Hindus of both sexes. 

Those members of the Eurasian community who rejoice in English 
surnames and who form the better and most energetic class, number- 
ing, indeed, in their ranks many men of talent and good position, 
may be said to claim a lineage of more recent origin. Their bifur-, 
cation from the parent stems is likewise not enshrouded in obscurity. 
Towards the latter half of the eighteenth century and during the first 
three decades of the current century, not only did ihe British factors 
and merchants enter into alliances, temporary or otherwise, with 
Hindu women, but similar laxities were considered allowable to 
military and civil officers of the highest position. The civilian in 
Government employ, with amazing elFrontery, would even set up his 
harem, almost on the pattern of Ilia Muhammadan gentry of the 
same' locality. Rome of the older Calcutta mansions, once occupied by 
men of authority and rank, who are not unknown to the history of 
early English rule in India, are still found t<# contain strange series 
of apartments in high-wailed * courtyards, the purpose of which is 
reasonably believed to have been for the accommodation of ft seraglio. 
The maintenance of native mistresses # by English judges, generals, 
and polit/eai officials was certainly made no secret, of by the func- 
tionaries themselves in the early years of the present century. 
One has only to turn to the register of baptisms belonging to 
St. John's Church, Calcutta, to note how complacently the names of 
legitimate arid illegitimate offspring of well-known personages were 
recorded side by side and duly acknowledged. Thus one may read 
the entry of the baptism of a certain world-famed novelist now de- 
ceased, and only three months earlier in date occurs anothor entry of an 
illegitimate daughter brought for baptism by the same father, and regis- 
tered with the same surname. So public were such matters and so 
little of •shame attached to them, that a richly endowed school was 
established in Calcutta for the express purpose of educating the 
illegitimate children of British military officers, whose contributions 
for the maintenance of their respective offspring were regularly de- 
ducted from their monthly pay by the East India Company, and trans- 
mitted, officially and openly, to the institution. In more recent days 
the children of lawful unions were also sent to the same school, which 

* 44 It is a curious fact,” writes Wallace, in his 44 Malay Archipelago,” “ that everywhere 
in the East where the Portuguese have mixed with the native races, they have become 
darker in colour than either oC the parent stocks. The reverse is lie" ease in South 
America, where the mixture of the Portuguese or the Brazilian with the Indian pro- 
duces the Mamelvco, who is not unfrequently lighter than either parent, and always 
lighter than the Indian.’ ' 
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eventually developed into a highly respectable establishment. It is, 
however, a characteristic sign of the improved tone of JSpglish society 
in India, as well as of the change of public opinion as to # wliafc will 
be tolerated in ^he morals of the servants of the Crown, that the 
institution in question will presently be closed for Jack of the inmates 
for whose bdnetit it was founded. But under this head it must not 
be forgotten that many of these alliances of public functionaries with 
Hindu consorts were perfectly regular and sanctioned by formal 
marriage. Their issue, legitimate in birth, nevertheless, through 
rapid reverse of fortune perhaps, or maybe out of respect to the views 
of orthodox relatives at home, were frequently settled in the land of 
their origin when the official progenitor sailed for England. 

Large numbers of English -named members of this community 
must, however, trace their extraction to sources generally deemed 
more decidedly ignoble. Soldiers, sailors, and all sorts and conditions 
of men have left* their representatives, whose descendants are now a 
burden and care to the present generation. And reference to that 
sort of origination leads us at ouce to the remaining observations 
proper to this part, of my subject. 1 have spoken of the accretions 
being continually made to the race under consideration now and in 
the more recent timep. Omitting, of course, the natural general 
increase of Eurasian families within their own community — and 
Eurasian parents are more than usually prolific in the production of 
the olive branch — modern accessions from outside are chiefly to be 
accredited to the lowest, rank and lily of the class. Private soldiers 
frequently contract lawful unions with native females or with women 
but one or two removes from a native pme and simple. But, in 
present years, it must be confessed that the more numerous additions 
to these unfortunates bail from Assam and the lulls : and derive their 
birth from the immoral connections of a class of Englishmen of gene- 
rally good antecedents and manly occupation from whom one might 
have ventured to hope better things. The isolated and untrammelled 
position of these, whom there is no need to particularise further, 
conduces doubtless in many instances to illicit relationships with 
female employes; and that, if it affords any e* cuse for immorality, is 
the only extenuation to be heard. At any rate, the managers of the 
large educational establishments in Calcutta devoted to the training 
of Eurasian and European children, know full well from whom are 
received the bulk of the numerous “ unencumbered ” youngsters com- 
mitted, or at least offered, to their charge. As to the surnames of 
the base-born thus drifted to the capital, they are of course usually 
spurious. I recollect myself one instance where two lads were trans- 
mitted to a Calcutta school ticketed for their patronymic with the 
name of a famous Tibetan goddess ! These were a consignment 
from a member of the English fraternity who frequent the slopes 
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of the Himalayas, and to which body reference has just been 
made. « 

It is difficult to encounter frankly tie issues and approaches of 
such a subject as that of the present article without wounding, in a 
nleasure, I fear, the susceptibilities of many worthy people, both in 
and out of India, who are conscious of a pedigree which might in 
some sort include them within the tenor of my remarks, So here let 
it be plainly understood that to attach ignominy in the vaguest degree, 
with respect either to their origin or to their present state, to the 
Eurasian race as a whole, is very far from the* writer’s purpose. He 
is proud to know intimately, and to honour highly, a goodly number 
of Eurasian gentlemen, who, by their undoubted talents and integrity, 
have won for themselves positions of great responsibility, which 
they hold with much benefit to the Governments that have been 
wise enough to recognise their merits and advance jHiem. However, 
the} r , too, would be fain to admit that they have reached the point they 
have only after severe struggles against, prejudices and disadvantages 
gratuitously erected merely because of their colour or their birth. 
Still, as regards these, the more sterling and moro fortunate members 
of the community, there is hardly substantial ground for grievance. 
On tiie whole, moreover, they are m>t unfairly treated, even from a 
social standpoint, in the spheres where, their accomplishments seek 
for recognition and a means of living. Setting apart the com- 
parative f»».v who have thus acquired place and position, it must bo 
confessed tout I he capabilities of the average middle-class Eurasian 
do not rise above nmdiorriu or 1o the same level as those of tbo 
educated Bengali or Hindu. Still, many openings exist for tho 
Eurasian > -f fair education and perseverance, though in the latter 
quality he is often piteously lacking. 'The establishing of tho 
Tboiiias-m Engineering Coliego at Rurki affords to the Indian-horn 
opportunities of entering (Jovernment service as civil engineers, on a 
par with Cooper’s Hill men and with the surety of high-class employ- 
ment. Elsewhere many are trained for the telegraph departments. 
Oth err, through “ interest.’’ enter t he Customs service. A very popular 
nml well ■'remunerated* career is offered in the subordinate medical s**r- ( 
vice, which furnishes Eurasian youths as apothecaries to the military 
hospitals of India and Burmah. Then, great numbers are accepted 
in the various departments? connected with the Indian lailwnys. Tim 
Post Office, very unfairly, has been lately closed to them. In mer- 
cantile hou-es and the larger shops, however, assistants mid clerks of 
mixed birth appear very seldom to find employment. Tradesmen with 
European # * constituents ’’--as those worthies in India elegantly stylo 
their customers— seem to attach some importance to the general 
rule which in the great cities excludes all save pure Europeans from 
the serving of customers and selling of shop-wares. In mercantile 
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places of business in Calcutta the higher clerks are Englishmen and 
Scots, brought direct from home ; while the subordinate positions are 
filled, not by Eurasians, but fey Bengali babus, who form su#?h admir- 
able and trustworthy routinists. Often the head clerk in a British 
merchant's office is a Bengali, and his principal would indeed smile 
grimly if he were advised to supplant his right-hand man, with his 
perfect penmanship and shrewd insight into the whole businoss of his 
master, by a slippery Eurasian. There is the f prejudice, you see, 
against the latter ; and, it is to be feared, a prejudice not altogether 
unreasonably founded. , 

Socially, nevertheless, there is less of the taboo put upon the richer 
and more polished members of’ this community than one might have 
imagined likely. Little of that mean and spiteful pride which pre- 
vails in the fashionable walks of society in America in such matters 
is to be met with among Anglo-Indians. Many a well-educated lady 
with a splash of the purple in her blood is to be seen in the draw- 
ing-roonis of the inner circles of a Presidency city. iSome even of 
our gallant officers and civilian*, who are suspected on the best of 
grounds to boast in their lineage an ancestress who smoked the 
“ bubble-bubble ” and twirled the curry-stone, are yet received in the 
politest society, and jjo allusion meets their sensitive ears that aught. 
is suspected. Their social acquaintances will at times, indeed, wheu 
the others are absent from the board, inform yon with a shrug that, 
so-and-so is really “ half a natiye ” — at least u four annas in the rupee/’ 
Thereupon you, who ha^d never dreamt it, express first doubt and then 
surprise, but mentally, 1 fear, you mark that man indelibly with the 
unpopular brand. 

But, in truth, the high partitions which in former days grooved 
English society in India with barriers hard to pass or re-pass are fast 
being levelled. Forty years ago in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, and 
in many other churches where respect ability was worshipped, the 
English portion of the congregation always s^at on one side of the 
nave, and the Eurasian members wvre rigidly kept to the other side. 
Now, of course, such rules w'ould hardly be thought of. Mention of 
this, however, reminds one of a certain story told of Bishop Dame! 
Wilson. Preaching in the Cathedral on one occasion, with his accus- 
tomed frankness and incisive point, lie proceeded to denounce the 
feeble religion of the European world in Calcutta. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he seems to have observed the languid indifference of his English 
listeners, perfectly unmoved bv his chidings. Thereupon waxing 
wrathfully warmer, he shook — it is related — his left arm passionately 
oyer the aristocratic side : u Ah ! there ye sit, ye sinners,” he cried ; 
iC and t/uir” extending the other arm above his sabler yet more 
attentive hearers to the right, “ and thr.r? sit the fruits of vour 
sins ! ” 
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The general status of these not altogether uninteresting sojourners 
in our‘ Indian. Empire will perhaps by now have been made compre- 
hensible £o uninitiated readers, and the &rena may thus be said to have 
been arranged for the introduction of the second division of the sub- 
ject of this illumination, which has, after all, been the main purpose 
kept in view in attempting these delineations.^ 

A burning question is at present disturbing the sociaji philosophers 
and economic philanthropists of India. It takes a somewhat urgent 
form — this : What is to be done with the now overwhelming horde of 
low-class degraded Eurasians who fester in the great, cities of the 
Indian presidencies ? Sunk in the deepest poverty, incapable of help- 
ing themselves, hopelessly unstable, of a sore and creeping spirit — 
the question re-echoes back upon the propounders of it : <fc What is 
to be done with them ? ” In cities such as Bombay and Calcutta, 
with vast ramifying native quarters and limitless suburbs, where each 
trade has quite an army of its own native workers, the mere state- 
ment of the numbers of the unemployed of this class might sound 
miserably insignificant beside the swarming masses amid whom they 
dwell. In Calcutta, out ofii^OOO resident Europeans and Eurasians - 
the native population numbering 7(50,000 — there are estimated to exist 
some 7W0 of these outcasts — the ‘‘Outcast Cousins” who have given 
title to these remarks — who are absolutely without any occupation, 
and who depend for subsistence veritably upon what they can beg, 
borrow, or steal. In a city harbouring so huge and multifarious a 
collection of human beings, a few thousands of the submerged/’ 
such us these, would in general appear hardly worth burdening the 
consciences of the European public of an Oriental metropolis. But 
the sting lies in this - -they are not strangers ami foreigners like the 
multitudes around ; they are relatives of us Englishmen, with much 
of our blood running in their veins — in Bishop Wilson’s plain language, 
“ the fruits of our sins : ” and yet here are they, children of our own 
faith, living, sinning, rotting, dying — despised of all men — m the 
very sediment of a city of pagan Asiatics, thousands of whom are 
themselves the lowest dregs of human bestiality and heathendom. 
Stained with the vitality of the dark races amid whom they have been 
born, and amid whom they are doomed to die, they cry up to us, 
pure of blood and strong in our British manliness, strength, and 
earnestness of purpose ; and we, as we ride in our curricles past them, 
turn and look upon them. And what see we ? Tramping through the 
heavy dust of au Indian roadway, amid the throng of busy docile-faced 
Orientals pressing eagerly onwards, step lean and wistful-eyed pieces 
qf humanity clad in scarecrow European garments, with countenances 
and features curiously familiar to us. They try to catch our eye, as 
who should say, We are different from these that jostle at our side, 
and belong indeed to you, sir, though we live with these, despite our 
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brown and yellow faces. And then, brown and yellow though the 
faces be, we note features and expressions, weird caricatures of those 
which we have left behind in the far-off land we call Honfe. Thus 
it pains us in our better mood to see them there ; and, though their 
destitution is no worse than that of many thousands in our native 
land, it becomes pathetic and a care to ns. 

The < juestign is, indeed : What shall wo do with them, what shall be 
done for them ? Moreover, the more closely yqu grow acquainted 
with the personal character and habits of individuals of the lower 
class, such as make up the 7000 in Calcutta, the less practicable does 
nearly every scheme of regeneration or reformation appear to you. 

We may divide the lower and always impecunious classes of Eurasians 
into perhaps two great families. The first, and decidedly more respect- 
able of the two, is of a restless and roving disposition. Members of this 
family are constantly on the move throughout those parts of India 
whero English stations have been plentifully planted. They are the 
Arabs of the community, and along certain well-defined routes, between 
Calcutta on the east and Bombay and Karachi on the west, they are 
continually progressing, with pretexts for their journeys more or less 
valid. But it must not be supposed that these worthies itinerate on foot, 
like tramps in England, from station to station. No, forsooth. Tramp- 
dorn in India has not yet descended to so humble a level as at home ; 
and our friends of this class prefer to ride. Moreover, they have 
succeeded in convincing their more fortunate cousins from Europe 
that to ride is their due, and furthermore, that to expect them to 
do so at their own expense would bo a shamelessly inhospitable sug- 
gestion. True it is, however, their pockets are always too miserably 
empty to bear the least outlay which they (‘an get others to make for 
them. Thus are they forwarded from place to place, from one side of 
India to the other. u Move on ” is the iterated request. .Vobody in 
any respectable station up-country would conceive it at all a reason- 
able idea that they should ever pause anywhere in the transit. They 
come round and beg, you know, and wound the susceptibilities of the 
gay, the gallant, and the fair, who can only exist when life is one 
round of excitement and pleasure, into which nothing squalid 
protrudes. Accordingly, it seems to be the imperative duty of the 
chaplain to send them on with all despatch to the nearest place of 
importance, or anywhere east or west he please, as soon as the 
uncanny creatures appear in his verandah. To this end, in many 
stations there has been established what is commonly known as “ the 
Loafers’ Fund, 1 ' generally fed almost exclusively from Church offer- 
tories, wherefrom the railway charges and a few meals can be supplied 
to these undesirable visitors. It is a frequent custom with the 
chaplain to have some understanding with the railway station- 
master to honour his written orders to this effect 44 Please give 
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M a third-class ticket to and refreshments to 

the amount of twelve annas.” This practice obviates the neces- 
sity of entrusfing doubtful characters with money which might be 
spent in nfany another way than that desired, which is to get rid of 
th§ intruder as swiftly as may be. Nevertheless, so far as my own 
experience goes, even when cash is bestowed on the loafer, it is usually 
•expended on the railway ticket. In two or thfee cases I have known 
sums thus given to have been squandered in drink ; But in those 
instances the recipients were not East Indians, but thoroughbred 
Britishers, wjio had been employed in legitimate work at one time, 
and had degenerated into roving beggars. The* genuine Eurasian is 
not often a tippler. Sometimes, however, he will lay out money 
obtained for railway fare ou food or in paying some debt, and in a 
few days he may reapppar, and, with the coolest demeanour, crave 
further assistance. Again, in the larger towns, if the precaution has 
been taken of bestowing only an order for a ticket, lie will perhaps 
sell the order to a native or to some brother loafer Miserably 
poor and miserably improvident as these wanderers always aro, it is, 
indeed, an unsolved problem how they manage to obtain the bare 
necessaries of life. Railway guards, who aro usually themselves of 
kindred race, are said to befriend them frequently by gifts of victuals, 
and sometimes by allowing them a place in the brako beyond the 
distances for which they have been booked. Certain of the fraternity, 
however, will very often enter the house of a timorous native, and, 
by means of threats or persuasion, quarter themselves in his dwelling 
for periods of a week or ten days, exacting food as well as lodging 
from the unwilling host. This, 1 am assured, is quite a regular prac- 
tice with the more robust and least -coloured loafers. 

Nevertheh ss, it should not bo forgotten that not only are the 
greater number of these waifs ostensibly in quest of work, but that 
a fair proportion also are perfectly willing to undertake employment 
whenever they can find vacancies which do not require too laborious 
physical exertion. The sincerity of the desire for occupation may 
often be relied on when the candidate is accompanied on his rounds 
by wife and family. However, the Ishrnaelite instinct is rarely 
repressed for a longer period than three or four months ; whilst illness 
or reduction of pay afford b ready excuse for throwing up some railway 
appointment which you had sought for your pvolejjc at the cost of much 
humiliation on your own part, and which had been bestowed with a 
grumbling forecast of <4 how it would bo ” on the part of the grantor 
of the office. One of these men, who was possessed of some technical 
knowledge, succeeded in gaining, through the intercession o f the 
writer of these pages, a locomotive fireman's post worth eighty rupees 
a month, with the prospect of a rapid rise in pay ; yet in three 
months’ time he was again on the tramp, tired of the monotony of 
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his occupation ! Still there are many who really would work, if work 
could be had. 

A sample of character such as appertains to these our outcast 
relatives is offered to the study of the Government chaplain in India 
most days of his life. Not only when located in the great cities, but 
when stationed in remote cantonments up country, the padre holds a 
continuous reception c of* East Indian visitors. When you come in 
from a round of official calls, or from the never-ceasing duty at the 
cemetery with the shots o'er the last-dead soldier still sounding in 
your ears, of a surety there awaits you in the verandah the well- 
known form, lithe and lean, and carefully buttoned up. As he lurks 
amid the lime-washed pillars, most respectfully does he salute you by 
lifting his (mormons sun-hat. You stalk by, rapidly making for the 
inner regions, apparently absorbed in thoughtful calculation. And 
then inevitably appears your native servant tendering most gently to 
your notice a dirty slip of paper, and gloomily you read thereon in 
rounded pencil-hand the name of the hat-wearer, u Constantine 
Burrows.” You stop forth to your visitor, who receives you in the 
verandah deprecatingly, yet with a mixture of friendly assurance, 
lie produces from his inner pocket a bundle of letters, which lie 
softly begs 1o expound to you. Thence it generally appears that your 
visitor has been fortunate enough to have a chance of obtaining 
certain employment on a certain railway somewhere on the borders 
of Biluchistau, about 11 ()0 miles distant from where you and lie now 
stand conversing. However, the main perplexity is that he has no 
pecuniary means for reaching tho scene of the proposed lucratho 
appointment. lie ventures to suggest that you of your well-known 
kindness might possibly supply him with the price of his railway- 
ticket.. say, half the way thither. Hut is lie sure of gaining the 
post if he gets there? Well, lie heard there were two or three 
vacancies at the, place a month ago. Poor fellow! But then, yon 
ask, why did he throw up his last situation, mentioned in one of the 
grime- washed letters? “ 1 was sick, so I took leave; and then they 
tilled up the post.” Have you any family ? ” ‘‘Oh yes! They 
liavo come hero with me; they are waiting outside — my wife and 
three children.” “ Bless rue ! Where have you brought them from ? ” 
‘"'They came in the train with me last night from Dinapore ; the 
chaplain there gave us tickets as far a*s this.” “But why bring 
them on such a madcap expedition — such an expense ? You should 
g<> alone." “ llow can I do that? Where are they to stay? They 
can only go with me.” And thence it is made evident to you that 
you are expected to frank, not only the petitioner, but his whole 
family half the way by rail to Biluchistau. Happily railway travel- 
ling, third-class, is a cheap item in India. You agree to pay ten 
rupees towards the journey — a heavy draw on your charity purse. 
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fee assents ; but adds : 44 There is the tikka gdri (cab) from the station 
to this house ? ” “ The tikka gdri / 99 you exclaim : “ what did you 

want withjbhat ? You could easily have walked — it is not two miles. 
I really won’t pay for it.” “ How could I walk through the sun with 
my family ? ” is the reply; and so does this beggar who rides in his 
carriage extract at length from your pocket a rupee ancTa half further, 
and depart with his starved and miserable belongings h\ a cloud of 
dust from your dwelling. 

Destitute though tlie stroller of this class may be. he is scon to be 
comparatively well cared for when the condition .of the herds of non- 
locomotive Eurasians living in the chief Indian cities is examined. 
It is from these deplorable creatures that the u bitter cry *' may be 
truly said to rise up. Their poverty is so unutterable, their energy 
and enterprise so extinct, their moral sense so low, that they really 
form the bulk of nu wrought refuse material which is taxing the hearts 
and the ingenuity of our less noisy social reformers in Bengal to deal 
with. 

Personally I can only expound the numbers, condition, and pros- 
pects of these pariah folk as they are to be seen in Calcutta; although 
1 am assured the state of the kindred communities in Bombay and 
Madras is almost as hopeless, and the problem- of their reformation 
equally urgent. A few statistics may stand first. In the city of 
Calcutta then* exist some 21,000 Eurasians,* and of these, as I have 
remarked, some 7000 live in a condition of extreme poverty. About 
I tuOof the latter number manage to keep themselves in ordinary 
times above the lowest level of actual pauperism, or of complete 
dependence on charitable aid. The 5000 remaining look for their 
maintenance solely to the private alms and public charities of the. 
inhabitants ot the city. 

The residents of the metropolitan city of India — the. City ofl’alacos 
— tire in the happy position of being complete strangers to the visits 
of the importunate official known in tin*, mother country as the 
collector of the poor rate. No rates whatever are levied in Calcutta 
for the relief of the poor. Those who an? in need, including those 
who cannot* as well as those who will not work, depend for subsistence 
wholly on funded charities and on the voluntary alms of the. citizens. 
And it must be heartily conceded that few communities in tho civilised 
world are so systematically generous and even lavish in their gifts of 
benevolence as are the good folk of Calcutta. I am referring, of 
ennrse, to the English colony in the place ; and as one who has had 
something to do with the collection and administration of charity 
there, I can freely say that people at home would little dream of 
contributing month after month the substantial sums which Govern- 
ment officers and British merchants make a habit of bestowing towards 
philanthropic and other good purposes. In aid of religious and 
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charitable objects, few high-placed civilians and leading merchants 
contribute all round less than 1200 rupees a year. # Many others, 
with comparatively small incomes, bestow in subscriptions # to institu- 
tions and in alips at least thirty rupees a month, roughly equivalent 
to £30 per annum. A man of such charities in an English town 
would indeed *bear rank as a philanthropist of the first water. The 
channels into which these streamlets of benevolence are principally 
directed ana the outflow therefrom will be presently set forth ; but it 
may be at once premised that the bulk of these waters of charity 
serve to keep afloat the destitute Eurasian populace of the city. 

As I have remarked above, there is in Calcutta no system of poor 
rate, and no semblance of compulsory exactions in support of the 
outcast and needy. Moreover, the greatest proportion of the voluntary 
offerings are utilised, as we have noted, for the support of Eurasian 
families. It may be, therefore, a matter of some curiosity aud 
wonderment to learn what is done for the Hindu and Mussulman 
poor. A city with a population of over 760,000 must indeed swarm 
with indigents of these the resident and predominant races; never- 
theless, apart from professional and religious beggars, little of want 
or squalor amongst natives . proper is to be seen in the streets of 
Calcutta. One usual explanation is that in normal times the Oriental 
denizens of this and other large Indian cities are nearly all fairly well 
employed, and that none save the incapacitated and imbecile are 
plunged in any desperate straits of poverty. Hut, beyond and outside 
such explanations, the whole ceases to be matter for wonderment 
when the marvellous freemasonry of the Hindu family system is borne 
in mind. A Hindu in good employ is not only responsible for the 
maintenance of his own wife and children, but also for that of 
his parent and brothers should they be out of work ; and not only /or 
these, but also for his brothers’ wives and children ; and not only for 
these, but also for uncles, cousins, and apparently any proximate 
kindred who may lay claim to his bounty. Naturally, in these huge 
family circles, there are invariably several bread-winners, and each 
one seems, liable and ready to contribute to the assistance of, or per- 
haps wholly to support, the incapable items, or those who. are for the 
time un profi table members. Sometimes in the households of the 
high-caste such claims are strengthened by the existence of a common 
residential mansion where the several brothers and other kin, with the 
respective offspring, form a family rookery, sharing the general expenses, 
so far as each adult male member is a solvent personage. Thus I was 
once informed by a Bengali babu-clerk — a Brahmin by caste — that 
his residence sheltered forty souls ; and, pathetically, he added that 
he could never obtain due rest for his tired brain by reason of the 
uproar arising from nineteen babies and very young children stored 
within the place! Hie result of a system so social and large-hearted 
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is not only beneficial to the individuals concerned, but also affects the 
public welfare, at least to the extent of Relieving the community at 
large front what would otherwise prove an overwhelming burden, if 
u coming on the parish ” had in any sort developed into a native 
custom. A certain proportion of the funds from the relieving charities, 
however, is assigned to the use of necessitous natives ; but so small 
appears the demand for such aid that, the Native Committee of the 
leading charitable sqciety in Calcutta does not ordinarily^ distribute 
even one-third of the amount allotted to it for the purpose. 

Let me now sketch the exact circumstances of the submerged 
Eurasians in this tlindu metropolis, at the same time explaining how 
it comes to pass that their condition and prospects compare so un- 
favourably with those of their Hindu fellow-citizens of corresponding 
social level. We can then appreciate the batter a brief statement of 
what has been, and is being, done to help and to raise them ; whence 
we may pass to the final consideration of the various plans and 
suggestions for improving upon the older methods, and for making 
their lot a less bitter one by the only durable means — namely, such 
as shall inspire self-help and self-development. 


The Hu ms ok 

We will go visit our woe-begone relative in the den where he lurks ; 
and thus will his haunts, habits, opinions, and character be the more 
vividly and personally impressed upon us. In so doing, we should begin 
by realising that we have in this great capital of our Indian Empire 
one of the most incongruous cities in the world ; and for this reason, 
ft is an extensive place of teoraing population in an Oriental land 
tenanted mainly by an Oriental people ; and yet it is totally difierent 
from other Oriental cities, in that, it hns been laid out in European 
and almost English style. With its many wide streets, its long winding 
thoroughfares, its cross-streets rind oft- shoots, its lanes and courts and 
alleys, Calcutta is in general plan and arrangement for all the world 
like an overgrown town in England. It is very like Liverpool, in 
fact — at Mast in its southern half. And yet so many Oriental features 
remain, or have been introduced by its vast Eastern populace — 
bazaars, verandahed dwellings, overhanging balconies, collections of 
native huts crowded In between the larger houses-- -that, it resembles 
no other place existent. At one time you might — but for the colour 
of the people — imagine yourself in St. Martin's Lane, London, or in 
Scotland Hoad, Liverpool ; and, a little later, you are apparently 
threading your way through the midst of the most characteristic 
quarters of Cairo or Constantinople. In driving down How Hazaar, 
Calcutta, the vision of ari old street in Soho, now altered and widened, 
has frequently arisen in the mind of the writer, # 
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Leaving the great boulevard known as Chowringhi, with its beau- 
tiful gardens and palatial mansions, fronted by the magnificent 
Calcutta maidan, diversified with well-shaded drives, and* stretching 
down to the rivor side — leaving luxury, prosperity, and healthfulness, 
in fact, and where, of course, dwells the Englishman of quality— we 
will penetrate behind the great houses, and past the grand municipal 
market ; anjl then we shall find ourselves entrenched in a fine field 
for “slumming.” Behind the compound surrounding the Free 
School — an institution to be mentioned again — lies a very queer region 
indeed. Turn up this by-lane — Collinga Bazaar is the name, though 
it can boast no shops or bazaar. Here we shall have to encounter a 
regular colony of prostitutes, with representatives from every European 
and Asiatic country, save that of the land we are in. The denizens 
of each house seem to be usually seated in the verandah, or even on 
the pavement. f A bevy of Japanese girls are ranged, laughing but 
decorous, in this doorway. Here are some Italians in the verandah ; 
and there, coolly planted in a wicker-chair, sits a heavy German young 
woman assiduously sewing or knitting. There is apparently no unruli- 
ness or annoyance to passers-by, yet the sad trade to which they 
belong is not to be mistaken. As we are informed, the ranks of these 
unhappy ones are only very occasionally recruited from the Eurasian 
classes. 

Out from this street, and from many adjacent lanes, run a series of 
alleys or passages. While .the streets are kept fairly swept and free 
from the ranker odours, up these narrow outlets we shall encounter 
both filth and the foulest of flavours. Yet to reach the objects of 
our quest, we must penetrate the passages, fearing neither. Workers 
in the East-end slums of London can form only a faint conception 
of the stinks which the habits and the intense heat of this Indian land 
can generate, particularly when confined as here in stagnant alleys. 
While peregrinating some Italian town, we have all of us caught an 
evil whiff’ of that same brow perhaps, but the real concentrated 
undiluted flavour reeks only from out of an Asiatic gutter-lane. 

The walls on either side these passages will be found to be of mis- 
cellaneous composition — mud and straw and* brushwood 1 , and they 
form in truth the outer shell of the dwellings we are in search of. 
Some distance up, an opening is seen in the wall, and through that 
we are admitted into a rude sort of square or courtyard, round which 
are ranged various huts, each roofed with clay and old plantain leaves 
and brushwood. This is our destination. We have reached one of 
the kinthah , or residential yards, where the low-class Eurasians abide. 
Further along the passage other openings give ingress to many similar 
dens — veritable nests harbouring an incredible number of hungry birds 
of prey — human birds we mean, though indeed the kites and crows 
which feed on offal throughout Calcutta are as plenteous in the yards 
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as the human bipeds. Each linthal contains three, four, or five huts ; 
and in each hut herd together more of the human and animal creation 
than one* would dare to picture boxecf up on hot nights within. 
Admitted inside any of these lairs, we shall find the place cosier and 
lehs dirty than we might have expected. At least one division of the 
interior, for the purpose of forming two 01; more ’rooms, will be 
noticed. The partition, however, made of coarse riqp straw and 
other rubbish, is ipore like that used for separating the stalls in 
a stable than a regular wall. As to the furniture, it consists 
almost wholly of beds and mats — no chairs ; lor the inmates, 
European though they claim to be, prefer to squat a la Hindu on 
their turned-up heels and ankles. The beds are on rude low frame- 
works (charjnthi), with one perhaps made up on a couple of packing 
-cases — a bed of state for the chief lady of the house, who may be 
grandmother, mother-in-law, or the eldest resident , female claiming 
respect in the establishment. She is generally to be found in bed, 
-either from choice or from infirmity ; and, if she can speak English, 
talks with an air of decayed gentility, from the dignify of which her 
uncouth bedding and robings do little to detract. 

In the majority of the inmates of these lint Jut Is there is apparent 
a curious admixture of native and of old-time English habits. Many, 
however, can only use the Hindustani language ; this ignorance of 
even a single sentence of English being remarkable in folk who take 
pride in claiming European descent. They receive a visit from an 
Englishman with much ceremony and pleasure, hastily hiding the 
native hubble-bubble which even Eurasian women cannot resist using. 
The Hindu patriarchal system lias been so far adopted, in that 
relatives of every possible kinship herd together under the same roof. 
Their food is perhaps better, and certainly more 4 ‘ meaty , 11 than that 
of real natives ; third-class mutton and goat, to be had sometimes at 
less than 1 a, a pound, being commonly eaten in preference to the 
• Hindu vegetarian diet. They are so evidently, so wretchedly poor 
that a rupee is received from a visitor with infinite gratitude and eyes 
the eager glisten in which cannot be concealed, in religion four-fifths 
of the nirtnbers of thefce communities are Roman Catholics. 

Hut wherefore need this abject poverty exist? if the Hindu 
coolie can obtain work sufficiently paid for the supply of his wonts, 
why — it may be asked — cannot those poor creatures ? First, Ut it 
be known, there are a want of energy and an hereditary languor 
which have become almost a disease in the half-caste. Secondly, 
they have not, of a surety, either the physical strength or the stamina 
to encounter unremitting manual toil day after day beneath a tropical 
sun, such as the Hindu low^r classes readily undertake. Although 
born and bred in the climate, their small modicum of European blood 
replaces that something w r hich sustains a thoroughbred native in his 
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b&ivy labour on the hottest day. Thirdly, the pay accepted by a 
Hindu and sufficient to supply his frugal wants — perhaps two annas 
to four annas per diem — would not ordinarily be adequate to the 
purchase of the food indispensable to a Eurasian undergoing daily 
toil. He requires additional nourishment to balance the waste which 
work involves. And, anoreover, he lacks the thrift which enables 
even a coolie, with a daily wage of three annas, to lay by for a day of 
sickness or enforced idleness. Fourthly, the ^Eurasian outcast is 
generally hopelessly in debt. On the whole, accordingly, to compete 
in the lowest walks of <the labour market with the Hindu would afford 
only a sorry chance to the half-hearted East Indian. 

In that grade which is one degree above that of the dwellers in the 
kinthalsy the same want of settled purpose and improvidence are still 
the bane of the class. To these failings is added an absurd belief in 
the degradation />f any sort of manual labour, even domestic labour 
for themselves in their own dwellings. A Eurasian of fair education, 
who used to visit me monthly to receive some trifling help, once gave 
me a detailed account of his domestic expenditure. The man, who 
had a wife but no family, earned on an average twenty-seven rupees 
a month. Out of this he had food and house rent to provide for 
himself and consort. Nevertheless, eleven of his twenty-seven rupees 
were spent on servants — six rupees to a cook, two rupees to a washer- 
woman, two to a sweeper, one to a b/n'stl or water-carrier — leaving 
only sixteen for rent and victuals. To the suggestion that his wife 
might act as cook, the indignant reply was : u How can she ? She 
never learnt.” “ Why, if J had only twenty-seven rupees a month, I 
certainly should not. lay out six of them on a cook. I should cook 
my own food in some way.” That was my rejoinder ; only to be met 
with an incredulous smile from this poor weak specimen of a man 
who, though earning less than JL.‘»n per annum, and in absolute want, 
thought it more reasonable to waste nearly half of the pittance on 
hired help than that his wife should degrade herself by cooking their* 
food and washing a few ragged garments. Yet there was m> 

degradation, be it observed, in his monthly petition for my alms ! 

* • 

Pktsfnt Mrronns m- Help. 

Much has been done in the past, and much more, is being done at the 
present day, in aid of these unstable and necessitous people. And yet,, 
as we shall see, even more might be accomplished in their behalf by view- 
ing them less as mere miserable objects of charity, and more as respon- 
sible persons to be galvanised somehow into self-dependence. All th* 
methods of assistance now in vogue take the form of direct gifts and pen- 
sions bestowed as alms. The chief agency for this distribution in Calcutta 
is known i^s the District Charitable Society, which performs voluntarily 
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most of the functions which in England are carried out by workhouse 
and Poor Laws. This association was founded by Bishop Turner 
fifty-on# years ago out of pity for the deplorable condition of the poor 
semi-Europeans, and has at length been developed* into an elaborate 
Engine of philanthropy, worked with real system and with as little 
waste steam as can be. Without entering injo details, I may mention 
that the Society is fed in funds partly from the generous private 
donations already referred to, partly from a small Government grant, 
but mainly from certain princely legacies which have been bequeathed 
to it, and which now' amount to a capitalised sum of 7-1-4,000 rupees. 
The income thus derived is expended partly in regular monthly doles 
to thousands of Eurasians, partly in supporting a leper asylum and 
an almshouse, which are managed by the Governors of the Society, 
and are the only institutions of the kind in the city. Most, of the poor 
relieved receive perhaps two or three rupees each per month, some 
with families getting five rupees. Small though these gratuities may 
appear for the support of human beings who have generally no other 
means, nevertheless the Society in this way manages to get. rid of 
sora<* 80,000 rupees per annum. I suy that most of the recipients 
have no other means; but it nmy not be so, as then* also exists in 
Calcutta a Roman Catholic Society of St. Vincent do Raul with a largo 
income, whose operations are perfectly secret. As the District Charitable 
Society relieves all Roman Catholic applicants as well as tho rest, 
many of the former must draw double allowances. After this fashion, 
in line, d<» the good people of Calcutta maintain a standing army of 
mendicant half-castes in number approaching 5000. much for 

almsgiving, which it will be noted is conducted on quite a wholesale 
scale ; and yet it is difficult to say how the system, bad as it looks, 
could be altered. Healthier, indeed, are the numerous other charities — 
the three great schools for Eurasian children, the principal one of 
which is the Calcutta Free School, where over 100 boys and girls are 
not only educated, but fed and clothed also, the expenditure averaging 
71,000 rupees per annum. Another charitable venture must also be 
com mend ed~-~r-a workroom for Eurasian women, where female trades 
are taught, and work is provided, and wages paid for its execution. 
This, the idea of a benevolent lady. Mrs, L. 1\ Pugh, is deserving of 
infinite extension. 

True Lakoek Hope ior the Vvtvhk. 

Once again, then, we must revert to the question— What shall wa 
do with them ? To go on propagating and nourishing an ever-increasing 
race of hereditary paupe;rs and sturdy beggars seems too appalling to 
think of. And lessons in, and even compulsion towards, self-help are 
onr only refuge therefrom. Government, however, would do well to 
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reconsider the policy which it has hitherto adopted in dealing with 
these people. It xnnst never be forgotten that the Indian Executive 
stands morally in loco jwrentis'to the Eurasian race; and if £ndia is 
to be administered, as far as practicable for the benefit of the lawful 
inhabitants) then the Eurasian has an equal claim with the Hindu and 
Mussulman for fair treatment. Nay, his claim comes first, for not 
only is he a son of the Indian soil, but he is also a descendant from 
those who won India for England, and who have brought the blessings 
of safety of life and property to the natives themselves. Why then do 
we find still prevailing the iniquitous system of weeding out from 
subordinate Government offices the Eurasian clerks in bulk merely to 
substitute Hindu employes? This unwarrantable policy of race- 
favouritism lias in recent years been especially carried out in the Post 
Office service, from which large bodies of Eurasian clerks have been 
ejected because the Hindu preferred his own caste-fellows to work 
with! Why, 1 ask, is the Hindu’s preference to weigh against the 
Eurasian’s bare necessities ? 

One other great opening for the unemployed of even the lowest 
ranks has been often discussed in India, and it will seem strange to 
the reader at home that its propriety should still remain a question. 
The whole Indian army is rigidly closed against this unfortunate 
race. 

No Eurasian in India is permitted to enter the military service. 
Tens of thousands of the heathen natives of the land obtain employ- 
ment, clothing, and pay, as soldiers of our Queen, yet the Christian 
natives — the Eurasians — however eager to serve, an 1 shutout. Hindu 
converts to Christianity, though refused enlistment as combatant 
soldiers, are yet allowed to join as bandsmen to regiments, but the 
down-trodden half-caste is denied all place.* The injustice of this 
system has led to proposals being made, more urgently than ever of 
late, that several special Eurasian regiments should be inaugurated. 
Such military employ would open a fine iield for betterment '* to 
hundreds of loafers and mendicants. For these the discipline and 
regular habits involved in a soldiers career would lie as true an 
earthly salvation as the food and clothing and pay. That something 
will presently bo done in this direction is now extremely probable 
Two regiments or battalions of East Indians in Bengal might relievo 
the streets of Calcutta of nearly 2000 outcasts, developing many of 
these ultimately into profitable members of the community. An 
elaboration of the scheme has been recently proposed in the columns 
of the leading journal of India, the Englishman . whereby a regular 
system of provident stoppages from the pay of private soldiers w T ould 
be introduced, which would yield to each Eurasian upon his discharge 
after fifteen years' service a business capital of perhaps 1000 rupees. 

* However, the bandmasters of Rathe regiments are frequently Eurasians. 
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Upon these and other particular schemes, however, my space forbids 
me entering. But all such tend to give solution to the vexed 
problegi. • 

As to the general inculcation of the principle^ of thrift and self- 
-help, that task has now become the special mission of a society formed 
with the design of furthering Eurasian interests, under the title of 
the “ Anglo-Indian and Eurasian Association.” It has, in fact, been 
created on the lines of the trades union in England, and, after many 
vicissitudes, has ' lately acquired a wholesome influence with the com- 
munity. The interests of the class are warmly pushed, and moreover 
the association offers all the advantages of a benefit society to its 
members. Such a union as this might accomplish wonders in im- 
parting verve and tone to a race naturally spiritless in fibre. Happily its 
immediate prospects are in the hands of a man of singular energy, and 
possessed of a real talent for organisation. To this gentleman, indeed, 
an Englishman — the Rev. S. B. Taylor, Senior Government Chaplain 
— the present position and success of the society may bo said to be 
wholly due. lie is one of the very few outside the community 
who have made the Eurasian’s cause his own. But so far only the 
rind of the fruit which it is hoped to cultivate is ripening. The 
kernel — the bulk of the race — remains ns ye* untouched to enthusiasm 
or fresh life. But if these, the degraded denizens of the Calcutta 
kinthak* form the looked -for fruit, my metaphor will hardly carry 
further. For there the fruit seems already rotted or decaying, and 
almost demands a miracle to produce revivification. However, there 
can be at least an ingrafting of manliness and self-respect, which shall 
affect the rising generation, for whom their Christianity ami a genuine 
racial tsprif <//• corps will in themselves do much in any future 
struggle for existence. 


(iKAJI.U! SaNDHEKO. 



WHY DO NONCONFORMISTS FOLLOW 
. MR. GLADSTONE? 


T ITE first answer to this question that would be given by Unionists 
generally would be to deny that Nonconformists do follow Mr. 
Gladstone. They would boldly assert that all the intelligence and 
culture of Nonconformity has revolted against the veteran statesman, 
alienated by his wild scheme for the disintegration of the Empire. 
The reasoning which leads up to this opinion is extremely simple, 
but not equally conclusive. The first step is to set up Unionism as a 
decisive test of intellectual power and patriotic sentiment. Whoever 
will pronounce its shibboleths is a wise man, a sound Liberal, a sincere 
patriot. The inference is obvious, (fm rot/hz-vnns ? All that is 
worth taking into account in Nonconformity is hostile to Mr. 
Gladstone; if it was not, it would show that it had lost every claim 
to consideration and respect. Of course this has its weight with 
certain minds. Naturally men desire to be on the side of the angels, 
and when they are assured that they are all of one party, numbers 
gravitate to that favoured company. To those who are able to pre- 
serve any calmness of judgment the representation is a trifle ludicrous, 
but it serves the purpose so well that it will probably continue* to be 
repeated, that the true inoral power of Nonconformity is opposed to 
Home Rule and to the aged Liberal chief, who was content to lead a 
weak band into the wilderness, and to spend there the closing years 
of an illustrious life, with the one desire of doing justice to an 
oppressed people, and so healing a feud which is full of menace to 
the Empire itself. After the daring assertion of the Times that, since 
the schism in the Nationalist ranks, the Unionists are probably the 
most numerous party in Ireland, it may even be said that they form 
a numerical majority among Nonconformists. But we have so often 
been told that to them belongs the intellectual and moral predominance 
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that the question which I am proposing to answer will doubtless be 
voted as nob only superfluous, but positively misleading. 

Wi^Ji this preliminary discussion, hewever, it is unnecessary that we 
should long be delayed. It is not suggested that, all Nonconformists 
•are to be reckoned as followers of Mr. Gladstone, * and certainly there 
is no intention of depreciating the influence of some who have ranged 
themselves among his opponents. There is iftdeed reasonable objection 
to the diplomas of honour which are so freely conferred hpon men whose 
eminence was unknown to their friends until it was proclaimed by 
Unionist journals. But it would be worse than folly to underrate the 
gravity of a division, when among its leaders f£re names as distinguished 
as John Bright, Charles 11 addon Spurgeon, and Henry Allon among 
those who are dead, and It. W. Dale among those who remain and 
maintain their hostility. The last name alone represents a potent 
force — so potent, indeed, that the marvel is that its influence has not 
been felt evou more extensively. Assuredly nothing but an over- 
powering sense of right could have led such a large proportion of 
Congregationalists to separate themselves from a leader so honoured 
and beloved. What the separation lias cost some of us I will not 
attempt to say, and I allude to it in passing only as an answer to 
those who insinuate that our political attitude is merely servile devo- 
tion to Mr. Gladstone. The differences of opinion in our own ranks 
as to Home Rule show the independence- with which our judgments 
have been formed. But how ever serious they may be, it is undeniable 
that Mr. Gladstone retains the confidence of the great body of Non- 
conformist Liberals. There are and always have been Nonconformists 
who were not Liberals, and some of whom have been extremely active 
in opposition to Liberalism. &ir George Chubb, one of the leaders 
of Nonconformist Unionism, is a man of this type. There is 
nothing new in his Tory attitude. What, is now is that ho finds 
himself in association with a number of Nonconformists on a political 
platform. lie and his school are perfectly consistent in their action, 
but, though they properly describe themselves as Nonconformists, 
it is fair to remember that they have never been associated with 
political Nonconformity. They are not speeders driven from our 
ranks by the Home Rule policy, and, as we are dealing only with 
those who hold that Liberal creed which lias commanded the alle- 
giance of the great body of Nonconformists, they do not come within 
the purview of this paper, which deals with political Dissenters only. 

Of these, it is unquestionable that the vast majority belong to the 
Liberal party, and that they are tho most staunch and reliable section 
of that party. To what extent the development of the labour party 
may affect their relative strength can hardly be forecast, and will, 
irf fact, largely depend on the extent to which they identify them- 
selves, as they seem prepared to do, with social reforms. At all events. 
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for the present they are the backbone of the army of progress. 
They believe in the old chief, and are prepared to follow him and 
render him a service as enthusiastic as it is disinterested. Tfcey are 
not blind devotees, nor is it to be supposed that they will suppress 
their own convictions when they do not agree with his. But their 
support is not less hearty^ because it is thoroughly independent, and 
indeed given with a distinct knowledge that there are grave points of 
difference, and that whenever these have to be practically dealt with 
they must part company. A better illustration* of this indepen- 
dence oould hardly be found than that supplied in the action of 
the small minority, who opposed the Clergy Discipline Bill. There 
was every temptation to these 4 4 stalwarts ” to be silent, and allow the 
Bill to be read a second time. There was no possibility of success 
except it could be socured by delay, and if thus purchased, it would have 
laid them open to the charge of having prevented a necessary measure 
of Church reform. * After the remarkable speech of Mr. Gladstone, 
they might have yielded without any suspicion of disloyalty to prin- 
ciple. But that view did not commend itself to their judgment and 
conscience. They felt that the assertion of a principle was necessary, 
and they assert it with the certainty of provoking the Tory taunt that. 
Mr. Gladstone does not lead his own followers. I do not feel myself 
competent to discuss the wisdom of the tactics. I refer to the incident 
as exhibiting the relation between Mr. Gladstone and his Dissenting 
supporters, lie has no more trusty adherents than the men who, 
resisting all his appeals, went into the opposite lobby, but who did not 
the less respect his position because they felt bound to maintain their 
own/ 

There is another aspect, however, in which this incident, so slight 
in itself, is yet extremely significant. It revealed the wide difference 
of opinion between the Liberal chief and h is Nonconformist followers. 
He certainly has not catered for their votes by keeping his ecclesias- 
tical views in the background, and they have not supported him in 
the expectation of favours to be received at his hands. The insinua- 
tion often made that we are bartering our allegiance for some boon to 
bo received in the future, and swallowing Homo llule in a vague 
hope that we shall thus secure Disestablishment, is sheer nonsense or 
something worse. We follow Mr. Gladstone with the full knowledge 
that the Anglican Church has no more loyal son, and that he has never 
spoken a solitary word expressive of sympathy with the fundamental 
principles of our Nonconformity. Even his declarations in favour 
of Disestablishment in Scotland and Wales hold out no encourage- 
ment to us, and are distinctly opposed to our fundamental contention 
that no State has a right to set up a Church, whether by the will of 
the monarch, or the vote of the majority of the people. For my own 

* These remarks were written before the proceedings in the Grand Committee. 
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part, I have viewed this tendency to treat the question of Church 
Establishments as one of Local Option with considerable anxiety. 
Yet this is afl that Mr. Gladstone’s concession means. He has been 
perfectly straightforward in the expression of his views. Noncon- 
formists know that on some points which they regard as vital, he is 
in direct antagonism to their principles, but they follow him notwith- 
standing. Disestablishment has not yet como into the sphere of 
practical politics, and they do not allow speculative* differences to 
separate them from a chief with whom they are in sympathy in all 
the “ burning questions *’ of public policy. 

It remains not the less remarkable that * the Nonconformists of 
England, and I think I may add their ecclesiastical kin across the 
Atlantic, regard with a passionate enthusiasm, which no previous 
Liberal leader has ever inspired, a statesman who never loses an 
opportunity of expressing his attachment to ecclesiastical theories, 
which they regard with mingled alarm and aversion. His exact eccle- 
siastical position is not easily defined. He is a High Churchman, but 
there are very marked distinctions between him and the school 'to 
which lie may be said to belong. He lias a very sincere and pro- 
found reverence for authority, he loves an august and stately ritual, 
his devoutness of spirit finds expression in the most careful observ- 
ance of forms. But. in the exclusiveness of High Churchism lie lias 
no part. An eminently Christian man himself, he has a respect for 
goodness wherever ho finds it. f am greatly mistaken if ho would 
not regard all faithful servants of Christ, to whatever Church they 
uiav belong, as being true members of the u Holy Catholic Church.” 

1 hold it to bn to his honour that, while enjoying to so large an 
extent, the confidence and affection of Nonconformists, he has never 
sought to conciliate them by a line of conduct at all inconsistent 
with his avowed opinions. 

The association between Air. ( < lads tone and Nonconformists is of 
comparatively recent date, and has grown up gradually. When I 
came to London in 18G5, there was a widespread feeling of distrust 
among the mure advanced Congregational ists of the rising Liberal 
leader, ^.s he was at r that time. I well remember a conversation with 
one of the most thoughtful and representative members of the 
Liberation Society, who expressed his astonishment at the confidence 
I had expressed in Air. Gladstone in an article in a dissenting magazine 
of the day. I take no credit for the feeling 1 cherished, even at that 
early date for it was largely the result of my residence in Lancashire, 
where his financial policy had given him a strong hold on Liberal 
sympathies. In London there was much more hesitation, especially 
in Nonconformist circles. There was nothing surprising in this. 
Mr. Gladstone s own advances to the Liberal party were gradual, and 
it was only by degrees that their confidence was attracted to him. 
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His recognition of tlie place of Nonconformity in national politics 
is of much later date. Mr. Stead traces it to the yeoman service done 
by some of its leaders in the agitation of 187G, in relation to Bulgarian 
atrocities. He tells an interesting story of a conversation between 
Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Dollinger, who was greatly astonished that his 
honoured friend should have any fellowship with the opponents of a 
State Church. “ Mr. Gladstone listened attentively to Dr. Bollinger's 
remarks, and then, in an absent kind of way, said : ‘ But you forget 
how nobly the Nonconformists supported me at* the time of the 
Eastern question.' 9 The blank look of amazement on Dr. Dollinger’s 
face showed the wide" difference between the standpoint of the 
ecclesiastic and the statesman.” True ; but the statesman’s view was 
really more Christian than that of the ecclesiastic. It is easy to 
suggest that his standard was a selfish one ; yet such a judgment 
would do him but scant justice. Mr. Gladstones action against 
Turkish oppression- was not as cynical critics would represent it, a mere 
bid for political power. lie was a veritable crusader of the nineteenth 
century, and it was riot wonderful that he should judge of Christian 
men by their sympathy in his aims, which ho regarded as distinctly 
Christian. l T p to that time he had known little of Nonconformity, 
indeed, all his life had been spent among those who viewed it 
rather with an aversion or indifference which it would be very hard for 
us to credit but lor occasional sidelights which are accidentally thrown 
upon it. To his surprise he found that these Nonconformists whom 
high ecclesiastics regarded, to use the expressive words of one of their 
number, as enemies of God and their country,” were a power in the 
nation, and that their influence was used in, obedience to Christiun 
principle. As a statesman ho could not ignore the former fact, as a 
Christian he was bound to recognise the other. It is to his honour that 
he has never forgotten those lessons. To have accepted the narrow 
ecclesiastical view and held aloof from them because they have ulterior 
aims as to tin* separation of Church and State, would have been to 
show' himself unlit for the position of the Liberal leader; but it 
would quite as certainly have proved that he was destitute of the 
highest qualities of a Catholic Christian, lie has during all these 
years been studying object lessons in the working of Christian systems, 
and as he has found the men of the Free Churches prompt in their 
response to all appeals to the laws of righteousness and love of libeity, 
he has not failed to recognise the presence of the grace of God in tliufc 
and to act accordingly. They have been drawn together by spiritual as 
well as political affinities of which, in the first instance, neither party 
was conscious, and which mere partisans are unable to understand 
even now. 

A passing allusion to Mr. Gladstone by the Chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union, in his inaugural address, which elicited the hearty 
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cheers of the assembly, indicated how strong he has hold upon a body, 
many of whose, members are Unionists, and at the same time revealed 
the groups of the sympathetic apprecirltion of the statesman whicfy, 
has survived differences as to particular points of his # policy. “ I am 
glad,” said Dr. Ilerber Evans, when insisting that faith in God was 
the condition of all power, “ to be able to strengthen it by quoting 
the recently published words of Mr. Gladstone, who, when asked by 
Mr. W. T. Stead, * wliat he regarded as the greatest \ope of the 
future’ answered, c I should say we must look for # that by main- 
tenance of faith in the invisible ; that is the great hope of the future, 
it is the mainstay of civilisation. And by tfiat. I mean faith in a 
personal God.’” There is the great secret of the confidence reposed 
by Nonconformists in a political leader who, widely as he is separated 
from them in ecclesiastical ideas, is felt, to be every inch a Uhristian 
statesman. His genius they admire in common with all men who are 
not the blind victims of partisan prejudice. They approve the trend 
of his policy even while dissenting from some of its items ; but the 
loyalty with which they follow him is due mainly to a belief in his 
goodness. Even among those who could not approve his Horne Rule 
policy there are many whose Unionist feelings have been seriously 
weakened, if not altogether extinguished by the persistent abuse of 
their old leader, which has done duty in place of argument in defence 
of the Union. They may have an unreasoning distrust of the Irish 
people, which lends them to oppose Horn#* Rule, but even that does 
not make them insensible to the lofty character of its distinguished 
champion, and the insults heaped upon him produce on them the 
very opposite effect to that which was intended. They may not agree 
with him, but they believe that his endeavour to solve the problem 
which has been handed down to uh by generations that are gone, is 
as honest ;is it is disinterested. 

Mr. Stead has made no truer remark than when he says that Mr. 
Gladstone has been the very madman of politics from the point of 
view of Mr. Worldly- Wiseman. But this attracts to him men who 
care for principles more than for party. It is a common reproach 
against him that lie kas twice broken up his party. But, in onr 
view, that is to his glory, not his shame. There is in him a moral 
greatness which raises him even above the high level of his intellectual 
power. Mistakes in judgment he cannot <*j3caj>e, but from the mean 
selfishness, the petty jealousies, the ignoble ambitions, and the tortuous 
intrigues which disgrace political life he is conspicuously free. Of 
tactical errors it may be easy to convict him. But it would be very diffi- 
cult indeed to establish any charge reflecting upon his honour. When 
to this is added that he has shown an intense and growing devotion to 
liberty, it is not wonderful that he has attracted to himself something 
more than bare loyalty, the passionate attachment of those whose 
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whole history has taught them faith in liberty and in progress. He 
is the minister of the people, and if Nonconformists are not the party 
of the people, there is no strength in them. f . 

This view is absolutely unintelligible to a class of religionists who 
pride themselves on their Protestantism, and who are never weary of 
denouncing Mr. Gladstone as a Jesuit in disguise. They are hardly 
patient with any who traverse their contention, and look upon Non- 
conformist members of the Liberal party as traitors to Protestantism, 
of which they regard themselves as par r. cccll c n ce k rep rese nt at i ves and 
defenders. In the eyes of superficial observers this section of the 
Anglican Church appears to be the ecclesiastical kinsmen of Evangelical 
NonconfoAnists. The Establishment indeed makes a line of cleavage 
between them, but apparently they have strong theological and even 
spiritual affinities. So far as creed is concerned, the sympathy between 
them has been gradually declining, and it may be doubted whether 
Congregational ists of to-day are not more attracted by the anti- 
Krastianism of the High Church party, and by the liberalism of 
Broad Churchmen, than by the special tenets of Evangelicals who 
cling to a Calvinism which Congregationalists have renounced, and to 
a Millennarianism which they never held, and who, with all their 
boasted love of Protest autism, are content to tolerate the encroach- 
ments of sacerdotalism rather than peril the security of their position 
in tho Established Church. The political differences which separate 
the two are really the natural outcome of a much deeper antagonism 
of religious principle. There are, of course, various shades of opinion 
in both parlies, and there are a few sincere Nonconformists who 
incline very strongly to this Anglican type of Evangelicalism, and are 
disposed to iegard the views of many of their brelliren with anxiety. 
But there is one allegation at. least which they have never brought 
against them. They have never impugned their fidelity to Protestantism, 
and yet I hey are the very men whose devotion to Mr. Gladstone is 
most conspicuous. While the party which arrogates to itself dis- 
tinctively the name of Protestant is continually suspecting him of all 
kinds of sinister designs, and supporting their insinuation by the 
wholesale circulation of stories which have again and again been re- 
futed, these Nonconformists who have to bear the brunt of the battle 
against the aggressive sacerdotalism which lias wrought a revolution 
iri the Anglican Church regard him as the ablest champion of that 
absolute religious liberty w r hich is the life-blood of Protestantism. 

It is time that we came to a truer conception of what Protestantism 
leally is. At present it is an elastic name w hich covers a wide variety 
of opinion, from the vehement sectary who believes that he represents 
the true principles of Protestantism when he puts in requisition all 
the machinery of law in order to suppress priests and their abettors, 
to the liberal thinker, whose Protestantism teaches him to accord to 
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the conscience of others the same respect which he claims for his own. 
In the NoncQnformist view the latter comes nearest to the truth. 
Profcestagtism is something more than anti- Popery, and its lofty name is 
abused when applied to a system whose narrow dogmatism and assump- 
tion of infallibility reproduce the worst errors of Popery itself. It is 
not so much an assertion of the authority of any particular creed as it 
is a distinct and emphatic repudiation of all human authority in 
matters of religion. It was a revolt against the claims of the 
Church of Rome- --a protest, doubtless, against the errors in its 
•doctrine and the superstition in its practices ; but, still nj^re, a 
rebellion against the priestly despotism which had usurped the 
rights of Christ himself in the attempt to establish it sT rule over 
the consciences of men. Protestant ascendency is really a contra- 
diction in terms. A religion .vhich endeavours to assert its supremacy 
by imposing civil or social penalties ou the exercise of conscientious 
convictions has refinanced every rightful pretension to be regarded as 
Protestant. The Orangeism of Ireland and everything which is tinged 
with its spirit, even though it may be ashamed to accept the name, 
is involved in this condemnation. With its history behind us, it is 
not surprising that there are Nonconformists who distinctly repudiate 
the name of Protestant. For myself, I have no desire to cut myself 
loose from the noble family of spiritual lmroeS who struck the first, 
blow for liberty of conscience, and certainly am little disposed to 
allow a glorious name simply to be monopolised by men who liavo 
dishonoured it by ilmir intolerance and persecution. Put l have 
strong sympathy with the reeling which the objection expresses. I 
cannot and will not sink my faith in the trim Catholic Church in my 
protest against the unjust assumptions of the Church which has 
arrogated for its adherents a name which is the inheritance of all 
Christians. and still less am I content to substitute one form of 
ecclesiastical tyranny for another, even though that other may be of a 
more pernicious and oppressive character. 

The appeal to Nonconformists in opposition to Mr. C bedstone's 
schema of Home Rule, which is based upon their sympathies with their 
Protestant fellow-religionists in l ister, has failed on this y ry ground. 
There mav be a certain community of opinion between us, but there 
is at least quite as marked a divergence. Our objection to the priest 
and the confessional, to the Pope, the hierarchy, and all the, in^titetions 
of Rome, may be as strong as theirs, but our mode of dealing with 
them would be entirely different. To us it sterns a monstrous injustice 
to deny to a, people any rights which would otherwise be conceded to 
them simply on the grounds that they are Roman Catholics. The 
idea of a persecution of the Protestants of Ulster by the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland is simply grotesque. When Lord .Salisbury talks 
in his own haughty style of the Ulster people being put tinder the 
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despotism of their foes, he simply indulges in a rhetoric which, with all 
deference to his authority be it said, covers arrant nonsense. The worst- 
that really could occur would be that Roman Catholics following the* 
example which has been so carefully set them might possibly insist on 
that monopoly of office which Anglican Tories enjoy in a large num- 
ber of the agricultural counties of England, and which Protestants do* 
not hesitate to secure for themselves in those districts of Ireland whero 
they are in a majority. It will be a misfortune if the Protestants of 
Dublin and Cork are kept out of municipal life, but their fate will be 
no wprse than that of the Roman Catholics of Belfast at present. 
Beyond this it is hard^to imagine that the Ulstermen will suffer. The 
suggestion that legislation will be employed to injure them in their 
trade, or in any way to fetter their liberty, is so wild that it is hard to* 
believe any rational man can seriously entertain it. It is a taking 
piece of electioneering rhetoric, and nothing more. 

Let it be said, ‘however, that no Dome Rule Bill which would have 
any chance of receiving the support of English Dissenters would confer 
on an Irish Parliament the power which the alarmist forecast supposes. 
If there is one point on which then* may be perfect assurance m 
the midst of the uncertainty as to the details of the measure, it is that 
the rights of conscience will be effectually safeguarded. It is as- 
sumed, indeed, that toll such restraining provisions will be futile and 
worthless, and that, owing probably to that double dose of original sin 
which is credited to the unfortunate race whom our Prime Minister 
regards as Hottentots, an Irish Legislature will work its own wicked 
will, or rather that, of the priest, regardless of all statutory limitations. 
The supposition is absurd on the face of it. The Imperial Parliament 
is not going to part with its authority when it sets up a Statutory 
Parliament in Ireland any more, than it did when it established 
County Couucils in England. The powers to be devolved on the new 
legislature will bo strictly defined, and there is no reason to fear that 
any attempt to exceed them will be patiently tolerated. The very last 
province in which such aggressionwould be permitted is that of religion. 
Even if it were possible that a Ministry could be weak enough to make 
such concessions and a majority in Parliament seivile enough to sanction 
them, the will of the nation would be sufficiently unanimous and strong 
to render it impossible. A people, which was kindled almost to frenzy 
by the wrongs done to. Bulgarian Christians, and which is a 1 way a 
easily roused on behalf of the victims of persecution, certainly would 
not passively submit to the oppression of its fellow- Protestants im 
Ireland. But why discuss such a mere chimera? if there has been 
a statesman in England for generations possessed with a genuine love 
of liberty, and who may be fully trusted to keep the rights of con- 
science inviolate, it is Mr. Gladstone. The noble speech in rrhich he* 
maintained the rights of Mr. Bradlaugh to take that seat in Pallia- 
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■ ment to which he had bee& elected by tBe free suffrages of the people, 
gives him a fpremost place among the defenders of liberty of thought. 
In trut^ he has again and again showif himself more consistent and 
courageous in the application o£ the principles of v freedom on which 
Nonconformity is based than some Nonconformists themselves. “ I 
was educated/' lie told Mr. Stead, 44 to regard liberty as an evil ; I 
have learned to regard it as a good. That is a fact which sufficiently 
explains all the changes in my political convictions. Excepting in 
that particular, 1 dm not conscious of having changed much. T love- 
antiquity, for instance, quite as much as 1 used to do. 1 hav^never 
been a lover of change, nor do I regard it as a good in itself ; liberty, 
however, is a good in itself, and the growing recognition of that is thtv 
key to all those changes of which you speak/' This witness of himself in 
true and is complete. It would, indeed, be the most bitter irony of fate 
if one, whose whole life has been an education in liberty, should him- 
self help, even indirectly, to inaugurate a new Ngtmv of persecution. 
The forecast is an ugly dream which haunts the minds of those who 
feel their cherished ascendency slipping from them, and it is used by 
clever politicians as a “bogie man" wherewith to affright timid and 
unbelieving hearts. 

Lord Salisbury must, we suppose, be regarded as the champion 
of Protestantism, but the Premier's antagonism* to Rome seems to bo 
dependent upon the political colour of the representative of the Pope. 
He looked wry doubtfully on Cardinal Manning, beloved and honoured 
though he \v\s for a philanthropy which raised him to a dignity far 
above that, of a prince of the Church ; for Archbishop Walsh he has- 
only biting satire, which will only cause fresh irritation to the people 
whose leader he is; but for the new Archbishop of Westminster ho- 
llas profound respect. What causes the difference ? The great- 
cardinal was, and the popular archbishop is, a political opponent of 
Lord Salisbury ; with Dr. Vaughan a sound Toryism covers all the* 
sins of his Romanism. And we Nonconformists are invited to support 
this eulogist of tin* Romish archbishop in the interests of Pro- 
testantism ! 

The same inconsk-tency is manifest in the conduct of the party 
when it tries to affright English Nonconformists by an outcry about 
the corrupt rule of the priests, although it is not ashamed to ask the- 
intervention of the Pope, and to rely on hi^Encyclical as tm instru- 
ment for their own ends. The truth is the whole question is one of 
politics, not religion, and the melancholy feature in the case is that 
there are some good men who are imposed upon by devices so trans- 
parent. I have not the slightest tendency towards that more kindly 
view of the Church of Rome which is popular in some circles at 
the present time. Fully recognising the singular personal charm of 
the two illustrious cardinals who have played so conspicuous a part in 
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the life of this generation, f cannot allow it to change my attitude 
towards a Church which profited so largely by their allegiance, but was 
not in the' slightest degree liberalised by their influence. 0 There is 
not an Orangeman in Ulster more . resolute in^fais opposition to the 
spirit which, is incarnate in the Papacy than I am, and this » is 
the common sentiment of Nonconformists. It certainly is not 
because of any abatement in the strength of our hostility to the 
system that I hold aloof from the crusade against it which some 
appear to regard as the essence of Protestantism, and resolutely 
oppcfca every attempt to exclude its professors from the full application 
of the perfect law o£ liberty. Our belief is that the best way of 
resisting the tyianny of authority is to let liberty have its perfect 
work. Liberty is the very strength of Protestantism, and to show 
any distrust of it is to surrender our citadel into the hands of its 
enemies. There has been no more fatal hindrance to the triumph of 
Protestantism iri Ireland than that Protestant ascendency which has 
been regarded as its palladium. 

The attitude taken by the Nonconformist supporters of Home Rule 
has been so often misrepresented that it may be desirable briefly to 
outline some of its principal features. It has generally been assumed 
that at Mr. Gladstone’s l idding we changed our entire relations to the 
question, allowing tfie charm of a great personality to betray us into 
disloyalty to principle. They who judge us thus, little understand 
our spirit. We are far more likely to err in the direction of 
excessive independency than of weak subserviency. During the 
discussion on the Home Rule Rill of 188 (i there was grave and. as ] 
still venture to think, reasonable hesitation. •* Sitting on the fence " 
is a term of reproach which caper partisans are very ready to adopt, 
but surely, when a great national change is proposed, the position is 
one which a thoughtful man may wisely occupy. The question was one 
which could not be setthd by appeal to some fundamental principle, 
without regard to a multitude of complicated details in which it had to 
bo worked out. Those w ho were united on the one might easily differ 
about the other. So on the proposal of Mr. Gladstone's measure there 
were diversities of opinion among those who were heartily agreed as to 
its general object. Especially were there misgivings, which might be 
described by a stronger term, as to the Land Purchase These 

hesitations lasted until, became manifest that Unionism was only 
Toryism spelt in another way. Many who at first were uncertain 
about Home Rule, and especially about some parts of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great scheme, became decided as soon as they discovered, on 
the oile hand, that the Unionist opposition really meant war against 
Liberalism, and, on the other, that there was no intention to insist on 
any cast-iron scheme, but that Mr. Gladstone was prepared to modify 
his proposals so as to meet all reasonable objections. 
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If anything was needed to confirm thlt determination it has been 
supplied by Mjr. Balfour's administration. His last speech in which 
he celeb^ted his success is a suffieientacondemnation of his system. 
He boasts that he h unreduced Ireland to tranquillity, and the Times 
taking up the parable and expounding it in its own style, refers to 
Lord Salisbury’s well-known saying that Ireland only, wanted twenty 
years of resolute government, and boasts that t!ie end ha9 been accom- 
plished in five. That is the ruling principle of Tory policy, that is 
its one alternative to Home Rule. There is nothing novel in it. It 
has been the one resort of both parties in all emergencies, and the*vesuit 
has been disaster and failure. Even now there is no sign that the 
spirit of the people has changed, that their aspirations liave been 
quenched, that they meekly submit to the rod or cherish any 
gratitude for the paltry bribes by which it has been sought to recon- 
cile them to a treatment which would kindle a blaze of rebellion 
either in Scotland # or Ireland. Lord Salisbury has given us to under- 
stand that if Parliament sold Ulster into slavery — his pleasant mode 
of describing the establishment of an Irish Legislature in which 
Orangemen would be in a minority -Ulster would know how to 
resist the arbitrary will of a Parliament , as their ancestors had defied 
a similar abuse of prerogative by a king. Jf his words were not an 
incentive to rebellion it is hard to say what they actually did mean. But 
that troubles no one, except the followers of a Prime Minister who has 
so shamefully forgotten all that is due to the traditions of his high 
office, and abandoned the rnh- of a statesman for that of a truculent 
partisan. I refer to it for the purpose only oT looking at it 
on the reverse side. On his showing the majority of the Irish 
people, must be in slavery now. That slavery is, to say the least, 
much more real than any which a Parliament in College Green would 
be likely to establish. Why should the Irish submit to it ? Is it not 
certain that, they do not submit willingly? As it is, they enter their 
protest by sending, as they will continue to send, a band of sturdy men 
to Westminster to maintain perpetual hostility to the English Govern- 
ment. The situation thus created is simply intolerable, and sooner or 
later muA collapse. ‘Mr. Balfour has nothing better to offer, and his 
pitiable failure is a conclusive argument for Home Rule. 

To fho,o Nonconformist Liberals who still are staggered at the 
prospect of what appears to them as lit.tle\^ort of a revolution — old 
followers of Mr. Gladstone who have been unafih, £o approve his Homo 
Rule policy, and have consequently stood aloof fronrtneir oJd political 
associates — may I commend the following considerations ? The 
experience of the last five years has shown the impossibility, except 
in a few rare cases, of a general loyalty to the Liberal party qualified 
by a determined resistance to its action on the “ burning question 99 - 
of the day. Here and there, as in the case of the Duke of Bedford, 
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are men who stand aloof darfcg the controversy intending to resume 
tfieir place in the Liberal ranks when it is settled. But .this is not 
the case with any of the Parliamentary representatives. On J,he con- 
trary, hatred to Mr. Gladstone and florae Eule bns so dominated their 
action that they must themselves be surprised to tind how far they 
have been carried on the path of reaction. Surely this is a point 
which ought to be pondered by all Unionists who still are Liberals at 
heart. They will niot defeat Horae Eule, but they will, by strengthen- 
ing the force of .Tory resistance, hinder the success of other reforms 
whiclr ihey *3 esire. 

In conclusion, i can only say that from no section of his su im- 
porters will Mr. Gladstone receive a more loyal support than frmn 
Nonconformists. That does not mean that we are prepared to accept 
any and every proposal simply because it comes from him, but only that 
our confidence in him is such that wo do not and cannot anticipate any 
proposals from him unworthy of his high character as a statesman 
and a patriot. He has recently given more than one proof that he will 
not stoop to purchase votes or even to please devoted supporters by 
surrendering one of his own strong convictions. Wo therefore 
await without anxiety the full disclosure of his new plan of Home 
Eule. Mr. Chamberlain ,has taken great trouble to instruct us as to 
the difficulties attendant on the construction of such a measure. Wee 
are as conscious of them as he is. The great difference between us 
is that we give Mr. Gladstone^ that trust which the proved nobility of 
his character and the whole conduct of his life have inspired. Why 
(should we doubt him ? He has the reputation of an illustrious life 
to maintain, and it- would fatigue th>. ingenuity of the most suspicious 
brain to find any motive* which would tempt him to compromise it.. 
He has outlived any vulgar lost of power, and the only reward of li is 
arduous labours which he can anticipate is the belief that he has 
done some service to the country he loves so well. If ever a man 
should have credit for disinterested patriotism it is Mr. Gladstone. 
Jle is the Nestor of our public life, and has won by the many 
evidences of sagacity and courage he has given in the course of his 
political career that trust which I have no doubt the cornu , v wiil 
repose in him. 
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